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l, a Seltona paint (6 x 44), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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In his presidential address to the Illuminating 
Engineering Society the other evening, Mr. A. P. Trotter 
gave an account of an aerial 
reconnaissance which he had taken 
over London on a moonless night 
in order to study the street light- 
ing. The effect, he said, was very beautiful, the most 
striking feature being the black river and parks and 
the dim shimmer of the gloomy houses. Innumerable 
windows with drawn blinds gave the appearance of a 
granular film of brightness nearly equal to that which 
would have been produced by an illumination of one- 
tenth of a foot candle. Mr. Trotter said that the coat 
of distemper on the glass panes of the street lamps, 
while contributing nothing to the uniformity of illu- 
mination which would disguise the topography of a 
district, gave a delightfully soft and agreeable eifect, 
and he considered it doubtful whether we should ever 
return to the blatant glaring over-lighting of the years 
preceding the war. 


THE OWL'S.EVE 
VIEW OF LONDON. 


Frequently the end of many a short dark winter 
day is marked by the splendour and beauty of a vivid 
sunset. Unfortunately, in most cases these 
sunsets are quite outside the range of the 
worker and his medium of expression, 
photography ; their attraction lying in the 
gorgeous colouring that seems to be accentuated Бу 
the bare dreariness of the English winter landscape. 
But occasionally Fate is in а happy mood and presents 
a composition which, from a technical and pictorial 
point of view, is in concord with the limitations of 
photography. It is well for the photographer to take 
advantage of these opportunities when they are pre- 
sented to him, for a winter sunset is quite distinct in 
character from that of summer ; moreover, he is practi- 
cally certain to have some winter landscape negatives 
that need the addition of some such sky to give them 
their requisite finish. Ап orthochromatic plate is 
absolutely essential; either an ordinary ortho. used 
in conjunction with a four or six times screen, or one 
of the commendable non-filter type. To obtain the 
most successful results in the matter of exposure and 
gradation of tone, the sunset sky attempted should 
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be fairly free from red and orange light; it is well to 
remember that the more attractive and dramatic 
phenomenon is due usually to a rich, deep colouring, 
accompanied, in consequence, by a considerable dimuni- 
tion in actinic light, and this occurs when the time of 
sunset has become fairly advanced. However, a little 
observation and experience will enable the worker to 
judge as to the most suitable conditions; an hour or 
an hour and a half before actual sunset is about the 
best time. Ав a rough working guide a stop of F/8 or 
F/11, a plate (backed) about 200 Н. and D., at 1-25th 
to I-5oth second, can be tried. 


Oo ш d 


Lieut. Philip Rabone, o the Second Rhodesians, 
gave an interesting account at the Camera Club of the 
British campaign in German East 
Africa under General Smuts, and 
illustrated it with some admirab'e 
photographs of his own. The work 
of the camera fully bore out his claim that, wh ‘е the 
fighting in East Africa was less deadly than on the 
Western front, the campaign as a whole, having regard 
to the nature of the country, was the roughest to be 
waged in any theatre of war. Even the photographic 
conditions were about as bad as can be imagined, and 
two dozen of his roll-films were absolutely spoiled 
because he had laid them in the sun on taking them 
out of the camera. On development the film was 
found to have melted comp'etely into the support. 
Nevertheless, such results as were obtained, some of 
them secured within a few hundred yards of the firing 
line, and with bullets humming about, were a tribute 
alike to the photographer and his Kodak, and, of course, 
he was fortunate in the character of the subjects avail- 
able, for the troops included European, Asiatic, and 
African, and the uniforms of the warriors were the 
reverse of monotonous. 

ш ш op 
During the dark winter months the worker who 
attempts flower and still-life subjects is greatly handi- 
capped by the prevalent 
STILL-LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY weak illumination of day- 
IN WINTER. time, resulting in an exces- 
sively long exposure, very 
often accompanied by hard, black shadows in the print. 
Much can be done to remedy this drawback by the 
judicious use of an incandescent gas burner placed to 
light up the shadows side of the subject. The burner 
should be mounted on a standard and be connected to 
the gas pipes by a foot or two of metallic gas tubing ; 
this allows the light to be placed in any desired position. 
Of course, such a course is accompanied by grave danger 
to the pictorial side of the matter; if the lighting is 
overdone, then a false double lighting will be seen in the 
picture and make the result worthless. But with a 
little experimenting it is possible to produce in a com- 
paratively simple manner negatives possessing a much 
softer and harmonious scale of gradation than would 
be the case otherwise. An electric light can, of course, 
be used if necessary, and in both cases better results 
are obtained than with a reflector alone. 
O ш ы 

Owing to pressure on space this week, THE A. P. 

Monthly Exposure Table is held over until next week. 
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UITE a large number 
of amateurs now carry 
on photograph:c work 


S all the year round, and 
since, by reason of the many subjects at hand to em- 
ploy the winter worker, this course is most justifiable, 
we propose in the following notes to deal briefly with the 
important question of personal comfort among other 
points, for those pursuing photographic operations at 
this season of the year. Since a great deal of outdoor 
work (“ Dora " permitting) will doubtless be attempted, 
it is perhaps well to point out that, quite apart from 
the purely photographic considerations, the question 
of suitable equipment for the operator that will afford 
reasonable protection is quite as important as the 
purely photographic aspect, and one which has a very 
real bearing upon ultimate success. 

In the first place, if we are to pursue our out-of- 
doors camera work unhindered by the prevailing atmo- 
spheric or meteorological conditions, and are prepared 
to go into what may often be damp and uncongenial 
places in search of the effects and pictures that we 
desire, we shall not be long in finding out how important 
the question of clothing really is, and it will be found 
that it is always the most unpromising weather condi- 
tions that provide the would-be picture maker with 
the effects that he seeks. First in importance we 
would place the protection of the feet and legs, and 
for this there is nothing better than the rubber Wellington 
boots, preferably felt-lined as an additional protection 
in cold weather; failing this, a pair of extra-thick- 
soled boots and a strong pair of leggings make an 
effective substitute. It wil be found a good plan if 
the boots are given a thorough coat of ''dubbin," 
obtainable at any saddler's, or a double application of 
“ neatsfoot oil," to be had at the same source, a pre- 
caution that adds materially to the damp-resisting 
properties of leather. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add а word with 
reference to warm clothing, as upon this point every 
worker will doubtless have his own opinion; suffice 
it to say that attention given in this direction is to 
be counted as time well spent, for no worker can expect 
to make the best of himself when suffering from the 
effects of damp or cold, and it will be frequently found 
that if the worker is not well protected many subjects 
will have to be passed by owing to the fact that they 
are situated in damp or marshy spots. 

This brings us to the question of apparatus, and if 
a choice is possible the operator will readily appreciate 
the advantages of a light and easily carried pocket 
camera. А light tripod is also necessary, for though 
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if the instrument is fitted with a lens of fairly wide 
aperture this may in bright light be dispensed with, 
many subjects, and these among the best, demand 
more exposure than can be given with the instrument 
held in the hand, and among these may be noted the 
atmospheric effects that are so worthy of portrayal, 
and which are only evident in the weaker light of 
early morning or later afternoon, and these subjects, 
if they are to be a success, demand sufficient exposure. 


Ап exposure meter will be found an extremely useful 
accessory for practical work on winter days, when the 
light is uncertain. 

А rapid p'ate or film is ап undoubted advantage 
when instantaneous exposures аге being given, 
though the slight gain in speed when substituting 
the ultra-rapid for one of more moderate speed 
disappears when the camera is used on a stand. When 
plates are being used they should always be backed, 
owing to the light coming through the bare boughs 
of trees which would cause halation if an unbacked 
plate was used. With film of course this precaution 
is not needed. 

We now come to consider the indoor aspect of the 
work, and there are one or two important points in 
connection with this that call for special ment:on, due 
to a lower temperature. If a separate apartment is 
used for a dark-room some means of warming this 
will have to be devised for the comfort of the worker, 
and also in order to ensure that the various solutions 
are at the right temperature to ensure proper action. 
A cold developer, for instance, will not only work 
very slowiy, but important agents in its composition 
may with the lower temperature cease effective working 
altogether, making the negatives, though deve oped 
for a ‘ull time, thin and weak. The best working 
temperature for a developer is 65 deg. F., and an 
endeavour should be made to keep the solution near 
this strength. 

When tabloid chemicals are used, they may be 
dissolved in a little warm water, thus getting the correct 
temperature, but co!d stock solutions should be kept 
in a warm living room or kitchen, in order to prevent 
them from getting too low in temperature. The lack 
of contrast in many winter negatives is more often 
than not caused, not by the weaker light prevailing 
at this season of the year, but by the reason noted above. 
A cold hypo bath may also be not only slow in fixing, 
but stains are likey to arise and we are uncertan 
that the operation is complete; also when the negative 
is taken from a warmer developer and put into a cold 
fixing bath much lower in temperature, frilling and 
blisters are likely to occur. 
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In his presidential address to the Illuminating 
Engineering Society the other evening, Mr. A. P. Trotter 
gave an account of an aerial 
reconnaissance which he had taken 
over London on a moonless night 
in order to study the street light- 
ing. The effect, he said, was very beautiful, the most 
striking feature being the black river and parks and 
the dim shimmer of the gloomy houses. Innumerable 
windows with drawn blinds gave the appearance of a 
granular film of brightness nearly equal to that which 
would have been produced by an illumination of one- 
tenth of a foot candle. Mr. Trotter said that the coat 
of distemper on the glass panes of the street lamps, 
while contributing nothing to the uniformity of illu- 
mination which would disguise the topography of a 
district, gave a delightfully soft and agreeable eifect, 
and he considered it doubtful whether we should ever 
return to the blatant glaring over-lighting of the years 
preceding the war. 


THE OWL'S.EVE 
VIEW OF LONDON. 


Frequently the end of many a short dark winter 
day is marked by the splendour and beauty of a vivid 
sunset. Unfortunately, in most cases these 

WINTER sunsets are quite outside the range of the 
SUNSETS. worker and his medium of expression, 
photography ; their attraction lying in the 

gorgeous colouring that seems to be accentuated by 
the bare dreariness of the English winter landscape. 
But occasionally Fate is in a happy mood and presents 
a composition which, from a technical and pictorial 
point of view, is in concord with the limitations of 
photography. It is well for the photographer to take 
advantage of these opportunities when they are pre- 
sented to him, for a winter sunset is quite distinct in 
character from that of summer ; moreover, he is practi- 
cally certain to have some winter landscape negatives 
that need the addition of some such sky to give them 
their requisite finish. Ап orthochromatic plate is 
absolutely essential; either an ordinary ortho. used 
in conjunction with a four or six times screen, or one 
of the commendable non-filter type. To obtain the 
most successful results in the matter of exposure and 
gradation of tone, the sunset sky attempted should 
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be fairly free from red and orange light; it is well to 
remember that the more attractive and dramatic 
phenomenon is due usually to a rich, deep colouring, 
accompanied, in consequence, by a considerable dimuni- 
tion in actinic light, and this occurs when the time of 
sunset has become fairly advanced. However, a little 
observation and experience will enable the worker to 
judge as to the most suitable conditions; an hour or 
an hour and a half before actual sunset is about the 
best time. As a rough working guide a stop of F/8 ог 
F/1r, a plate (backed) about 200 Н. and D., at 1-25th 
to I-50th second, can be tried. 


Lieut. Philip Rabone, о the Second Rhodesians, 
gave an interesting account at the Camera Club of the 
British campaign in German East 
PHOTOGRAPHY Africa under General Smuts, and 
IN EAST AFRICA. illustrated it with some admirabe 
photographs of his own. Тһе work 
of the camera fully bore out his claim that, wh :e the 
fighting in East Africa was less deadly than on the 
Western front, the campaign as a whole, having regard 
to the nature of the country, was the roughest to be 
waged in any theatre of war. Even the photographic 
conditions were about as bad as can be imagined, and 
two dozen of his roll-films were absolutely spoiled 
because he had laid them in the sun on taking them 
out of the camera. On development the film was 
found to have melted comp'etely into the support. 
Nevertheless, such results as were obtained, some of 
them secured within a few hundred yards of the firing 
line, and with bullets humming about, were a tribute 
alike to the photographer and his Kodak, and, of course, 
he was fortunate in the character of the subjects avail- 
able, for the troops included European, Asiatic, and 
African, and the uniforms of the warriors were the 
reverse of monotonous. 


During the dark winter months the worker who 
attempts flower and still-life subjects is greatly handi- 
capped by the prevalent 
STILL-LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY Weak illumination of day- 
IN WINTER. time, resulting in an exces- 
sively long exposure, very 
often accompanied by hard, black shadows in the print. 
Much can be done to remedy this drawback by the 
judicious use of an incandescent gas burner placed to 
light up the shadows side of the subject. The burner 
should be mounted on a standard and be connected to 
the gas pipes by a foot or two of metallic gas tubing ; 
this allows the light to be placed in any desired position. 
Of course, such a course is accompanied by grave danger 
to the pictorial side of the matter; if the lighting is 
overdone, then a false double lighting will be seen in the 
picture and make the result worthless. But with a 
little experimenting it is possible to produce in a com- 
paratively simple manner negatives possessing a much 
softer and harmonious scale of gradation than would 
be the case otherwise. Ап electric light can, of course, 
be used if necessary, and in both cases better results 
are obtained than with a reflector alone. 
Owing to pressure on space this week, THE А.Р. 
Monthly Exposure Table is held over until next week. 
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ali the year round, and 
since, by reason of the many subjects at hand to em- 
ploy the winter worker, this course is most justifiable, 
we propose in the following notes to deal briefly with the 
important question of persona] comfort among other 
points, for those pursuing photographic operations at 
this season of the year. Since a great deal of outdoor 
work (‘‘ Dora " permitting) will doubtless be attempted, 
it is perhaps well to point out that, quite apart from 
the purely photographic considerations, the question 
of suitable equipment for the operator that will afford 
reasonable protection is quite as important as the 
purely photographic aspect, and one which has a very 
real bearing upon ultimate success. 


In the first place, if we are to pursue our out-of- 
doors camera work unhindered by the prevailing atmo- 
spheric or meteorological conditions, and are prepared 
to go into what may often be damp and uncongenial 
places in search of the effects and pictures that we 
desire, we shall not be long in finding out how important 
the question of clothing really is, and it will be found 
that it is always the most unpromising weather condi- 
tions that provide the would-be picture maker with 
the effects that he seeks. First in importance we 
would place the protection of the feet and legs, and 
for this there is nothing better than the rubber Wellington 
boots, preferably felt-lined as an additional protection 
in cold weather; failing this, a pair of extra-thick- 
soled boots and a strong pair of leggings make an 
effective substitute. It will be found a good plan if 
the boots are given a thorough coat of ''dubbin," 
obtainable at any saddler's, or a double application of 
“ neatsfoot oil," to be had at the same source, а pre- 
caution that adds materially to the damp-resisting 
properties of leather. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add a word with 
reference to warm clothing, as upon this point every 
worker will doubtless have his own opinion; suffice 
it to say that attention given in this direction is to 
be counted as time well spent, for no worker can expect 
to make the best of himself when suffering from the 
effects of damp or cold, and it will be frequently found 
that if the worker is not well protected many subjects 
will have to be passed by owing to the fact that they 
are situated in damp or marshy spots. 

This brings us to the question of apparatus, and if 
а choice is possible the operator will readily appreciate 
the advantages of a light and easily carried pocket 
camera. А light tripod is also necessary, for though 
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if the instrument is fitted with a lens of fairly wide 
aperture this may in bright light be dispensed wiih, 
many subjects, and these among the best, demand 
more exposure than can be given with the instrument 
held in the hand, and among these may be noted the 
atmospheric effects that are so worthy of portraya!, 
and which are only evident in the weaker light of 
early morning or later afternoon, and these subjects, 
if they are to be a success, demand sufficient exposure. 


Ап exposure meter will be found an extremely useful 
accessory for practical work on winter days, when the 
light is uncertain. 

А rapid p'ate or film is ап undoubted advantage 
when instantaneous exposures аге being given, 
though the slight gain in speed when substituting 
the ultra-rapid for one of more moderate speed 
disappears when the camera is used on a stand. When 
plates are being used they should always be backed, 
owing to the light coming through the bare boughs 
of trees which would cause halation if an unbacked 
plate was used. With film of course this precaution 
is not needed. 

We now come to consider the indoor aspect of the 
work, and there are one or two important points in 
connection with this that call for special mention, due 
to a lower temperature. If a separate apartment is 
used for a dark-room some means of warming this 
will have to be devised for the comfort of the worker, 
and also in order to ensure that the various solutions 
are at the right temperature to ensure proper action. 
А cold developer, for instance, will not only work 
very slowiy, but important agents in its composition 
may with the lower temperature cease effective working 
altogether, making the negatives, though deve oped 
for a ‘ull time, thin and weak. Тһе best working 
temperature for a developer is 65 deg. F., and ап 
endeavour should be made to keep the solution near 
this strength. 

When tabloid chemicals are used, they may be 
dissolved in a little warm water, thus getting the correct 
temperature, but cold stock solutions should be kept 
in a warm living room or kitchen, in order to prevent 
them from getting too low in temperature. The lack 
of contrast in many winter negatives is more often 
than not caused, not by the weaker light prevailing 
at this season of the year, but by the reason noted above. 
А cold hypo bath may also be not only slow in fixing, 
but stains are likey to arise and we are uncerta n 
that the operation is complete; also when the negative 
is taken from a warmer developer and put into a cold 
fixing bath much lower in temperature, frilling and 
blisters are likely to occur. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weckly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Compctition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


HERE is а lotFoffgood sound sense 

and truth in the saying, “| All things 
go by comparison." Here are three 
portrait studies of the same sitter by the 
same worker. Any one of the three taken 
singly offers us useful hints, but taken 
together their total lesson is still more 
fruitful. But first let us take them 
singly. 

Fig. A. The pose suggests natural 
ease, is childlike and graceful. The face, 
looking at the book, is consistent, and 
helps to keep down the usual self or 
camera conscious expression which says, 
“ I know I am being photographed, and 
therefore must try and look my best." 
The table, chair, and background are 
all agreeably kept quiet. Тһе book. 
being light in tone, catches some atten- 
tion, but not unduly, as its presence is 
a part of the general scheme of things, 
and in a sense originates the pose and 
general arrangement. The left arm is 
a little too low in tone, even allowing 
for its position in shade. One cannot 
but regret the presence of the hair- 


ribbon bow, which disturbs one’s appre- 
ciation of the beautiful outline or contour 


B.—Tue Picture Book. By C. Pascal. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


curve of the top of the head. 
Present-day usage or fashion has, 
in a measure, familiarised us 
with this form of (so-called) orna- 
ment. But seeing an ugly thing 
often, and thus becoming, say, 
callous, does not make the thing 
itself any less ugly. Living near 
a shipyard or boiler factory. one 
may grow accustomed to or less 
irritated by the noise, but custom 
does not convert noise into music. 
Photographers, one and all, should 
bear in mind that any strong 
accents of fashion tolerated in 
their day become grotesque in 
after years. One has only to 
turn to the family portrait album 
to see the hideousness of the 
crinoline, chignon, bell-rope curl, 
stove-pipe hat, pegtop and side- 


largely true, but there is a subtle and 
important difference in the expression 
of people looking us “іп the eye,” as the 
saying is, and when they look at a camera. 
Also when our friends converse with us 
the expression is mobile, fluctuating, but 
not so when more or less consciously 
“holding still.” Then again, as in the 
case of B, we often get a divided theme— 
holding а book and looking at something 
else. Compare A and B as regards this 
point, noting the sense of greater harmony 
or unity of effect in A. 

In example C the figure is not pretend- 
ing to be interested in а book, but frankly 
looks us in the face, and is thus more 
consistent and simple in general idea. 
In B and C the hair-ribbon bow gives 
the head a lopsided look. In B and C 
also we notice how the room floor seems 
to run uphill in the distance (due, in 
part, to too high а position of the lens). 
In C the table pushed away into the 
room corner undesirably catches atten- 
tion. In B and C the lighter tones of 
flesh and dress tend a little towards 
flatness, or lack of those subtle grada- 
tions which in such cases are so valuable. 
Note in all three the similarity of the 
leg arrangement and the dissimilarity of 
the arms. The horizontal left forearm 
on the chair top, though “ natural” 
enough, is the least satisfactory of the 
three poses. 

Other useful hints may be gleaned by 
comparing how the wall-background, 
chair, etc., play their parts in these prints. 


stripe trousers, etc. The less a 
photograph ог painting marks | 
the accidents of the period, the = 
longer it is likely to retain interest. 22 
Example B. One of the “ oft- is 
discussed, never-ended " questions 2) 
is this, do we get а better Я 
portrait when the sitter looks at ч 
us (the camera) or looks in some = 
other direction ? It is urged that E 
A——Tur BOOKWORM. By C. Pascal. we best remember faces when the C.—CHILD STUDY. By C. Pascal. A 
Awarded a Prize in the Beginners! Competition. person looks at us. This may be From the Beginners’ Competition. 1 
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BROMIDE print, in its original condition, consists of 
А finely divided particles of metallic silver embedded in 
gelatine, carried on a paper basis. The colour of such a print, 
if properly made, leaves little or nothing to be desired, and 
by altering the strength of the developer and the length of 
the exposure it can be obtained either in black or grey. The 
writer, after being long under the spell of the various sepia 
processes, is beginning to wonder if, after all, there is much 
to be gained by the various colours that the print can be made 
to assume. 

However, we all love variety, and there is no doubt that, 
for many subjects, there is no colour so pleasing as the sepia or 
brown of a well-toned bromide. 

There are several ways by which the colour can be changed. 
Copper toning gives a series of tints that are equal to those 
given by any other process. Unfortunately most people find 
it dificult to obtain permanent tones by the use of copper— 
after a time, and often very soon, the print changes colour and 
becomes hideous. 

Sulphide-toned prints, however, are as lasting as the untoned 
ones. Іп fact, by virtue of the process under certain condi- 
tions, many causes of fading are eliminated. 


SULPHIDE TONING. 

In essence, sulphide toning consists of converting the black 
deposit of silver in the gelatine into silver sulphide, which is 
brown. 

There is a considerable number of chemical processes by 
which this change can be brought about. The commonest, 
and the one to which this paper has reference, is an indirect 
one in which the silver depcsit is first changed into silver chloride 
(ог bromide or iodide, according to the bleacher used), and 
then, by contact with a soluble sulphide, this silver salt is 
changed into silver sulphide. 

The colour of a print so produced can vary from an un- 
pleasant foxy-reddish yellow to a rich dark brown verging 
almost on black. 

There are many factors that affect the colour, and it is with 
some of these that this paper has to do. 


CHEMICAL FACTORS. 

Paper.— Papers by various makers give tones that are quite 
different from each other. Some are warmer, others colder, 
all are good, but they are not identical. Then the various 
brands of the same maker's papers give different colours. The 
slower varieties do not usually give as good a tone as the rapid. 
Platino-matt usually gives a colder brown than '' velvet ” or 
“ carbon." The best results for most subjects are generally 
obtained on rough paper with a tinted basis, e.g.“ tinted Royal ”’ 
or '' Cream Crayon." 


Developer.—It is often stated that different developers give 
different colours, and that amidol gives the best. This may 
be so, but fine 1ich tones can be obtained with M.-Q., pyro 
(tbis gives very fine tones), ferrous oxalate, glycin, or developeis 
of the azol type. It may be taken that any developer will 
give a good tone if used in the correct manner. Amidol scores 
because it is easy to use it in this way. 


Bleacher.—Formule for bleachers are many, and the bleacher 
does at times influence the colour. The bleacher generally 
used contains potassium bromide and potassium ferricyanide, 
equal weights dissolved in water. The exact amount is not 
of great importance. This is simple to make, and works well. 
Potassium salts, however, just now are very costly, and if the 
sodium sulphide bath be used with this bleacher, trouble is 
easily found. Sodium sulphide readily decomposes in solution, and 
one of the products of its decomposition is the oft-used '' hypo.” 
Now hypo and potassium ferricyanide form the commonest of 
our reducers, and applying a partly decomposed solution of 
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sodium sulphide to a print after bleaching in this solution is 
equivalent to immersing it in Farmer's reducer; hence some 
of the weak and washed-out prints that are produced by this 
process. The good points of the formula are that when it 
is working well it is simple and gives good colours ; it also does 
not demand a long wash for the piint between bleaching and 
sulphiding. 

The next bleacher to be mentioned is that containing bichro- 
mate of potash. This is good and reliable, and has no tricks. 
The prints need to be washed till the yellow colour disappears 
before being placed in the sulphiding bath. Тһе colour this 
bleacher gives is not popular. It approaches bright chestnut, 
and most people prefer a cooler tone. 

A bleacher that has much to recommend it is made by adding 
equal quantities of a saturated solution of permanganate of 
potash and commercial hydrochloric acid (spirit of salts) to 
water. The quantities do not matter much, but as chlorine 
is given off freely it mvst not be too strong, or the experimenter 
will be “ gassed.” Two drams of each to the pint of water 
is quite sufficient. If the prints do not bleach with the first 
application, and the solution becomes turbid, it should be 
thrown away and more applied. This solution is very cheap ; 
it also has this great value, that it destroys any hypo left in 
the print. Prints may be bleached in this solution as they 
come from the fixing bath, but it is best to wash them for fifteen 
to twenty minutes, then they generally bleach right off. The 
bleaching effect of the chlorine results also in whitening the 
paper and freeing it from any trace of developer stain. If a 
print is to be made on one of the white papers, this is the bleacher 
above all others. Because of the destructive effect of the 
chlorine on hypo, prints prepared with this solution are probably 
more permanent than any other class of bromides. 

There are many other bleaching solutions, but the three 
named are the most generally used. 


Toner.—For colouring the print the number of available 
reagents is more limited. There are three in common use: 

(1) Sodium sulphide. This is generally advised. І% is 
somewhat of a job to make the solution well, but once made, 
and until it begins to decompose, it works readily. 

(2) Ammonium sulphide. This is obtained as a liquid. It 
is easy to handle, and does not decompose into hypo. The 
ammonia has a tendency to soften the gelatine, but if used 
weak (two or three drops to the ounce of water) this is hardly 
noticeable. 


(3) Barium sulphide. This has no faults save slowness in 
working. It is a grey powder, only slightly soluble in water. 
To use it, as much as lies on a threepenny-bit is stirred up in 
five ounces of water and thrown over the bleached prints. If 
when the washing is finished there is a scum on the print, it 
may be removed with cotton wool. The colour given with 
barium sulphide seems to be richer and cooler than that yielded 
by either of the others. 

Whichever toner is used, care should be taken to allow tho 
prints to remain sufficiently long in the solution. When fixing 
a plate, the makers recommend that it be left in the hypo for 
at least as long again as it takes for the creamy colour to dis- 
appear. So, in sulphiding, the print should be left for some 
time after it appears to be fully toned. 


THE FACTOR OF THE NEGATIVE. 

The next bad to be studied is the negative. А good sepia 
print can only be made from a negative that has been fully 
exposed and fairly fully developed. It will pay every bromidc 
worker who sulphides his prints to make two or thiee experi- 
ments to demonstrate this for himself. 

Under-exposure.— Take ап  under-exposed negative, опе 
that will give just а passable print, and irom it ascertain the 
shortest exposure that will give a decent print when fully 
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developed. Develop this in a strong developer as far as it will 
go, and tone, using one of the above-mentioned bleachers and 
toners. The colour will be a cold brown, not nearly as pleasing 
in colour as the black and white print. If bv chance the expo- 
sure of the print was a little greater than necessary, and it 
was removed from the developer before all action had stopped, 
the result is far worse, foxy red in colour, and flat. 

Over-ex posure.— Treat an over-exposed negative in the same 
way, and the results are verv similar; so, for sulphide toning, 
over and under exposure both give prints that when toned 
are flat and muddv and altogether poor in colour. 

Correct. Exposuve.--Now take a negative that is coriectly 
exposed and that gives a bright print on P.O.P. One that 
has a fairly long scale of contrast is best for the experiment. 
Ascertain carefully the exact exposure required to give à strong 
vet bright print on b-'onide pay er when the develo, er is used 
at full strencth and allowed to work as far as it will. Then 
make two prints with this exposure. Develop them in the 
full-strength develover as far as they will ро; allow one to 
remain in its o izvinal state, anl tone the other. This latter 
print should be of a deep rich, pleasing colour. Before putting 
the negative away make vet another pair of prints from it, 
giving four times the exposure given to the first. Develop 
these in the same developer, diluted at least five times. Watch 
carefully, and remove them from the developer when the colour 
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seems right. Allow one to remain black, and tone the other. 
The black print will be soft and full of detail, and probably 
altogether pleasing. Тһе toned one will have lost all its charm 
owing to the hideous foxy colour. 

Now mount the six prints obtained. The two first will 
illustrate the impossibility of getting a good sepia from nega- 
tives that are either under or over exposed. The second pair 
will show the proper sepia tone and the sort of print that vields 
it. The third pair, perhaps the most instructive of all, demon- 
strates the absolute necessity for complete development of 
the print before toning, and this carries with it the importance 
of getting and giving the absolutely correct exposure first of 
all. Many people are fond of slightly over-exposing the print 
and developing in а dilute developer. The print сап be removed 
when it has reached a certain stage, and it presents a very 
pleasing appearance, but such prints cannot be toned by this 
process so as to vield good colours. 

Success here, therefore, as in nevative making, is primarily 
а matter of exposure; once that is correctly ascertained, rood 
results fellow automatically. Because of the manner in which 
it works, an amidol developer of 24 gr. to the ounce is probably 
the most convenient of all to use. If developers of the azol 
tvpe are preferred, care should be taken to use them fairly 
strong, so that the full action may be obtained in a reasonable 
time. 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By un Nas. 


E recentlv had occasion to review the book 
of the Roval Flying Corps, and referred 
in terms of pra.se both to the work 
accompl shed by the R. F.C. and to the 
excellence of the book itself. Тһе 
Admiralty has now sanctioned the issue 
of a similar illustrated book dealng 
with the work, training, and other 
activities of the Roval Naval Air Ser- 
vice. This new production (which is 

published at the offices of the JI/ustrated London News, 172, 

Strand, W C., price 2s. 6d. nct) 1s a notable record ofesplendid 

achievements, and one that every Dritisher should get forth- 

with. А perusal cf the fifty pages of photogravures with which 
the book 16 illustrated will interest and thrill every reader, and 
bring home to every thoughtful citizen the marvellous progress 
that is being made in aviation. Тһе book, which is in large 

portfolio form, has a specially written preface on the R. N. A.S. 

by the Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, 

which refers to the steady progressive work of the Air Service. 

The photographic side of the work of the К. N. A.S. comes 
in for considerable attention in the new book, and in this con- 
nection we may quote the words of Mr. John H. Gear, presi- 
dent of the Royal Photographic Society, who in his recent 
presidential address made special references to this branch of 
the service. Mr. Gear said :— 

“Last year I was able to show you some of the achievements 
of the photographic branch of our military service, and to 
convey some idea of the wonderful part which photography 
іп its hands is playing in the war. I was unable then to deal 
with the naval side of the same subject, for reasons which I 
need not give at the moment ; but now, thanks to the kind 
permission of Commodore Paine, Director of the Air Services, 
І can partially make good the omission. 

Time will not admit of anything more than a brief résumé 
of what our naval airmen are doing, and for obvious military 
reasons much of their wonderful work must remain a sealed 
book, as far as the public are concerned. fear that, even after 
the war, half can never be told of their marvellous ettorts. 
Ina military sense photography was almost an unknown quantity 
with us when hostilities commenced. and its value for some 
time went unrecognised. But there has now been built up in 
the two services a gigantic photographic organisation, which 
has a most potent influence on the war ; and not until its history 
can be fully written will the true position and value of military 
photography be understood and appreciated. When that 
time comes I hope we shall not find that our society has been 
іп апу мау diffident in bestowing the highest honours upon 
those who have accomplished so much in aerial photography. 

The headquarters of the Royal Naval Air Service are not 
very many miles from London, and at these the recruiting for 
the service is carried on and the men receive their technical 
training. The designing апа perfecting of the apparatus 


required is also done in a branch of the same establishment. 
Since 1914 not only has the apparatus been vastly developed, 
but the work done with it has bcen correspondingly extended. 
When the R.N.A.S. photographic service was formed, the greatest 
height at which serviceable photography was considered possible 
was about 3,000 feet. During 1015 this was increased to 6,000 
feet, which in 1916 was carried up to 15,000 feet, while to-day 
most valuable results are obtained from 20,000 feet. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that the limit has been reached, or 
that when some means have becn devised to sustain life in still 
more highly rarefied atmospheres, this record will not be beaten. 

Fundamentally, the cameras used by the naval and military 
Services are similar; but there are difterences in detail. The 
military use an apparatus constructed chieflv of wood and 
operated generally from outside the machine ; while the R.N.A.S. 
cameras are constructed almost entirely of metal and are worked 
from inside the fusilage. The shutter is опе of a strong, reliable 
focal-plane type. The equivalent focal length of the lenses 
varies from about ten to forty inches, and the plates from 
5 by 4 to whole-plate size. 

About two dozen plates is the number generally used upon 
a photographic reconnaissance, though occasionally more are 
required. ‘These are not promiscuously exposed, but each 
has its definite objective. The plates are developed, fixed, 
washed, rapidly dried, and a hundred prints by contact are 
made and delivered to headquarters in something less than 
three hours from the time when the machine came to earth. 
Often the machines returning from these photographic expedi- 
tions have suttered badly from shrapnel and machine-gun fire. 

To take а few typical cases out of very many. I can tell 
you of one pilot who was flying at a height of many thousand 
feet well over the enemy’s lines when a shot put his engine 
completely out of action; nevertheless, he planed back and 
delivered his exposed plates safely at the aerodrome. Another, 
14,000 feet up, was attacked by a hostile machine and his engine 
was also totally disabled. Іп spite of this he drove his adversary 
down into the sea, and he himself planed back fourteen miles 
to the starting point with his photographs. Another pilot, 
shot right through from front to back at the shoulder, while a 
long way from his base, was able to fctch his mark and make a 
good landing with his exposures. Іп the course of a recon- 
naissance to obtain one series of photographs, another machine 
was hit in thirty-four places, and yet came back with the work. 
I could go on giving these examples almost ad infinitum. 

In concluding I wish to take this opportunity to remind you 
that chivalry is not missing amongst the British airmen. On 
one occasion after a photographic reconnaissance in Flanders, 
one of our airmen was flving at an altitude of 30,000 feet, and 
at that great height an anti-aircraft gunner was successful in 
scoring four direct hits in succession; however, the pilot 
managed to bring his machine back to his aerodrome, and as he 
stepped from his machine he dotted his cap in recognition of 
the skill of the gunner.” 
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THE SEAPLANE WITH THE NAVY. Sailors on a warship interested in a seaplane taxi-ing at a high speed. (See page 6.) 


From “ The Royal Naval Air Service." 
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SPIRIT WITHOU 


By Witt Cappy. 


эш Google 


A SMILE WITHOUT SPIRIT. 


оп " The Significance of Expression," page 11. 


See article 
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SPIRIT WITHOUT A SMILE. 


Dv Witt Cappy. 


‘See article on “ The Significance of Expression,” page 11. 
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FRIEND OR FOE? 


The original, a bromide print 4} x 5}), was 


awarded a Beginners! Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
10 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EXPRESSION. 


Special to “Тһе А. Р. 8 P. N." By WILL CADBY. 
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traiture is the unless a downright laughing picture is our aim; in fact, 
most subtle ‘we shall almost certainly do better without them. 

branch of  photo- On reflection this is natural, for a smile, like movement, 
graphy,although few seldom lends itself to photographic interpretation. А 
people realise it. very rapid exposure of a galloping horse rarely suggests 
And it is just this speed, because the lens records one fraction only of a 
ignorance of its in- prolonged movement. And to stereotype a smile, which is 
tangible qualities, a fleeting and changing expression, at one particular stage 
this contentment of of its journey is often quite as bad; and if the sitter 
their non-attain- deliberately holds on to that expression for ever so short 
ment, that is often а space of time in the interests of exposure, the results 
the cause of the art must be disastrous. So experience teaches us to beware 
being given up alto- of smiles if we aim at expression. 

gether. But let me The illustrations on pages 8 and 9 suggested these 
explain before the reflections. The little girl was most anxious to pose well 
reader becomes con- for her portrait, and so smiled;broadly, as no doubt she 
vinced, that I have thought all good little girls should when having their 
only generalities to pictures taken. Тһе result was “ A Smile without Spirit.” 
offer him. Howoften But we got through this stage, helped possibly by a break 
do we, old and ex- in the work to try another dress. Anyway, with the new 
perienced workers perhaps, secure an excellent negative. dress we coaxed our little sitter into a new train of thought. 
We know the gradation is as near perfect as can be. We Нег interest was arrested, her disastrous smiling resolu- 
are pleased with the pose, and the composition is quite tions were forgotten, and after a few attempts we secured 
satisfactory. We make our finished print, and we are  '' Spirit without a Smile." 

confident that the whole thing is a success. But somehow, Now in the first print we have, no doubt, the child's 
after a time we find that picture, over which we had been brave attempt at acting, and if she had been an accom- 
quite enthusiastic, gets put away, and when we come plished artist it is just possible that the make-believe might 
across it again we say to ourselves, “ How could we have have appeared to ring true. But in the second she is 
thought it good ? Why, the face is a mask, and yetina map- genuinely interested in a subject of, to her, grave import- 
like way it is like the sitter." “ But she is smiling," we ance, viz., fairies, and under this spell acting is thrown aside, 
urge, hoping to convince ourselves that it is all right; self is forgotten, and the strange thoughts set in motion 
and the truthful critic within us replies, “ She may be, іп the little brain seem to reflect themselves in the absorbed 
but she isn't thinking." expression. 

And just there we touch the cause of many failures in Of course, it may be argued that expression—by which is 
portraiture. We photographers are, or we think we are, meant here the influence of the brain on the features—is 
so clever, that we get absorbed in technique, or some only one of the vital items that are necessary to the attain- 
mannerism, or other quite extraneous business, and we ment ofa successful portrait. And this is true. But when 
forget all about the sitter; we lose sight of the fact that the aim is the delineation of character it is certainly the 
we must persuade the brain to smile, so to speak, or at most important. When we hear it said of a photograph, 
least to be alert, if we are to get the best out of a face; ‘“ Oh, it's all right, no doubt, but somehow I don't care for 
for when the brain is working intelligently on a not un- it," we may be sure the expression does not ring true. 
pleasant subject, the whole expression is changed very There is the m map-like view of the friend's face, but without 
much for the better, somewhat in the same way as when {һе radiation from within which alone can give the 
a burst of sunshine lights up a gloomy landscape. And appearance of life and reality to the black-and-white 
this subtle alteration can be recorded on the negative. reproduction. 
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Camera Club.—The annual exhibition of photographic work soldiers at the front, and leave my own (and a friend's) copy 
by members opened at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER every weck at the post office 
Adelphi, on Tuesday last. А review will appear in next week's to be forwarded. 1 find many people do not even yet realise 
issue. Visitors are admitted by ticket obtainable from any how simple the matter is, and wish to suggest that you might 
member, or from the secretary of the Club at above address. call your readers' attention to the matter, so that the men's 

“ The A. P." for Soldiers.—4A correspondent writes :—‘‘ Iam interest in photography may be kept up. Of course, those 
very keen on our providing all the literature we can for our who can afford might like to buy a special copy for the purpose.” 


[iue à por- If this is secured, we can very well neglect facial gymnastics, 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION-- Conditions. 


"THE А. P. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-tide amateur photographer. Іп 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. tach entry must be the Compe titor’s own work throughout. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 
affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
cnticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be or: lered inde pendently from dealers. 

The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


For List of Awards see Supplement 2. 
11 Miniti- N 


Short 


articles оп home-made 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus OI accessories ol d 


novel description by readers of Іні A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated bv diagrams 
and photographs. 
IMPROVED METHODS OF STORING oí cards lettered A to Z. These cards 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 


MX amateur photographers have 
realised at some time or other the 
neel of some improved method for 
storing prints. The most usual way is 
to keep them in a book, but this is incon- 
venient, not particularly effective, and 
very apt to be untidy. In the improved 
methods adopted by the writer and 
described below, the untrimmed prints, 
which are awaiting the mounting process, 
are pressed flat between two boards kept 
together by two spring clips. For storing 
the finished photographs an index file is 
used similar to that used in the card 
index system of business houses. This 
arrangement enables any photograph to 
be found at once, and keeps the finished 
prints flat and uncurled. 


The first mentioned temporary press can 
be quickly made from the lid and bottom 
of an ordinary cigar box, which should 
Le freed from paper by sandpapering or 
by soaking in water, though the latter 
method is liable to make the wood curl. 


This sized press takes up to half plate 


prints, but of course a larger or smaller 
press can be made to suit the actual 
needs. The top and bottom of a choco- 
late box obtainable from any confectioner 
make a press capable of taking up to 
то by 8 in. prints. The boards can 
be kept pressed together by strong wide 
elastic bands, or better stil by two 
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Fig. 1. 


bull-dog clips placed one on either end. 
The latter method enables the press to 
be hung up by the holes in the clips. 
See fig. 1. 

The file for storing finished photographs 
consists merely of a deep box or ene of 
the deep lower drawers of an ordinary 
roll-top desk, in which is placed a series 


may be obtained in many sizes at any 
stationer's where office fittings are sup- 
plied, and they should be selected to fit 
comfortably in the selected box ог 
drawer. Failing the ready-made article, 
the index cards may be made of stift 
cardboard cut to fit the box or drawer, 
leaving at least one inch between the 
top edge of the cardboard, and the frame 


FRONT VIEW, 
Fig. 2. 


into which the drawer slides, to leave 
room for the little lettered tabs that 
stand up from the cards. These tabs 
can be made by sticking a little oblong 
of white adhesive cloth 
tape about one inch wide 
on each card. (The 
tape can be obtained at 
a penny or twopence per 
reel at the stationer’s.) 

The tape should be 
cut long enough to 
enable it to be doubled, 
and so fixed on both 
sides of the card, as 
shown in fig. 2. This 
makes the tabs stronger 
and neater. When doing 
this the tabs should be 
staggered опе behind 
the other, so thaat 
they do not obscure one 
another. Should the box 
be too narrow to allow 
of this being done in 
one row, they may be 
arranged in two rows, 
as in fig. 3. The tabs 
may now be lettered A to Z, using plain 
black Roman characters about three- 
quarters of an inch high so that they may 
be quickly recognised. 

Notwithstanding all the care that may 
be used to keep this file neat and tidy, 
it will be found that unless it is quite 
full the mere act of pulling out the 
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drawer causes both prints and index 
cards to slip down and get out of order. 

The writer has obviated this by the 
addition of a sliding partition which 
presses the whole contents of the drawer 
against one end, thus keeping them flat, 
upright, and perfectly tidy. 

The partition consists of a piece of 
wood about three-eighths to half an inch 
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in thickness, cut to slide easily in the 
drawer. Оп one side of the partition is 
fixed one or more coppered steel spiral 
chair springs (number required varies 
according to size of drawer), the kind 
which is narrowed in the middle, obtain- 
able for twopence or threepence from any 
upholsterer. Тһе great advantage of 
this shape is that the spring collapses 
quite flat when the file is full, and there- 
fore does not waste space in the drawer. 
The spring should be affixed to the 
partition and the drawer back by means 
of a few staples. When any print is 
needed, all one has to do is to push back 
the card bearing the next letter to the 
one required, take out the required print, 
remove the hand, and the spring immc- 
diately presses all the remaining prints 
tlat again. F, D. Е. 
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EASING TIGHT DARK SLIDES. 


RDINARY metal dark slides often 

рес slightly bent or buckled. If 
sent through the post they often suffer 
such injuries as cause the shutter of the 
slide to work very stiffly. This happened 
to some of my slides. 

After some amount of worry I found 
that the cause was this. At the bottom 
of the slide, the shutter slides between 
two thin pieces of metal. These are 
necessarily very close together and are 
easily closed up. I therefore slid а 
thin penknife blade between these two 
pieces of metal, and so opened or widened 
the space between them. The blade 
may, if necessary be slid the whole 
width of the slide. This process, if 
repeated several times, will be found to 
be quite effective А little vascline on 
the edges of the shutter of the slide will 
also help to ease the slide.—H. A. L. 
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AFTER-PROCESSES 


IN SLIDE MAKING. 


LONG experience 
of amateur photo- 
graphers has given 
us a deeply rooted 
idea that very 
many prefer to 
get their results 
by what we may 
call roundabout 

Thus they put a good nega- 


methods. 
tive into the carrier of the apparatus 
and by suitable exposure and develop- 
ment they produce a perfect slide. 
But this slide does not interest them 
a tenth part as much as does the one 


“ 


which was ''over-exposed, developed 
as solid as a brick wall, old man, 
and took me nearly an hour to reduce 
down with Farmer's reducer. It was 
a little thin then, I must have over- 
done it a bit, but I intensified it with 
uranium, and I rather like the red 
tone for the subject—what?’’ The 
fact is, amateur photography is up 
against Maskelyne and Devant or the 
Empire, and must provide some little 
excitement. When the worker becomes 
an advanced slide maker, the obtaining 
of batches of slides equal in strength, 
uniform in colour, and fine in quality 
provides all the excitement he can 
possibly need. But the beginner likes 
to be able to put things right with in- 
tensification or reduction, as the case 
may be. And we may say these methods 
of after-treatment are used by many 
advanced workers in moderation, just 
giving those delicate corrections which 
lift a slide a shade nearer perfection. 
Possibly the most commonly needed 
modification is the clearing of the slide, 
or the removal of any slight veil of fog 
or muddiness which gives it a dirty 
appearance. This is best effected by 
the use of a reducer, hypo and ferri- 
cyanide being the most suitable. 
Most workers use it for negatives, so 
there will be nothing new in its use, 
except the fact that the image of the 
lantern slide is much more delicate 
and more readily injured. A few drops 
of a 10 per cent. solution of potass. 
ferricyanide should be added to four 


ounces of a то per cent. solution of | 


clean hypo, and the plate carefully 


watched while reduction is going on. 
As soon as the action is sufficient the 
slide must be rinsed under the tap and 
then washed as usual. 

Now there are two pitfalls for the 
unwary. First: If the slide is taken 
from a not very fresh hypo bath, or 
from an acid fixing bath, and is re- 
duced, yellow staining will result. 
Always therefore have fresh hypo baths 
for slide work, and before attempting 
to reduce or clear give the slide a 
quarter of an hour's washing. 

The second pitfall is that too much 
reduction will eat away the detail 
in the delicate high lights. Fig. I 
shows a slide which is rather thick 
and heavy. Fig. 2 shows it again after 
a good deal of reduction has been done. 
The general effect is very 


much better, but the PIE TET 
delicate tones have dis- ae E 
appeared from the sunlit Қ 

wall on the 

side. Contrast this with ” 


the properly made slide 
which is seen in fig. 3. 

From this we learn that 
Farmer's reducer will |. 
brighten up a slide, but | | 
may brighten it a good 
deal too much. It should | 
not be used except in 
those cases where the 
slide tends to muddiness, 
and where brightening is 
definitely required. 

It is not easy to inten- 
sify a slide so that the 
colour shall be exactly 
right and the increase of 
density correct also. 
Advanced workers use the 
latest Wellington silver 
method with satisfaction. 
But we think most beginners will pre- 
fer to use a method which tones as 
well as intensifies. Where change of 
colour is not desired, of course such 
a formula as Lumiere's is quite satis- 


right-hand | Я 


factory. It is— 
Sodium sulphite ..... 2% oz 
Mercuric iodide ..... 60 gr 
MAE 44% d ki aee o 12 OZ. 


Wash the slide well aftér fixing, and 
then rock in this solution until suffi- 
cient density is obtained. Then wash 
well and redevelop the slide in a clean 
amidol developer. To give good results 
the high lights should be clear glass, 
otherwise a distinct veil will be formed 
over the whole of the slide. 

But, as we say, a method that tones 
and intensifies at one and the same 
time will have attractions for many. 
There are several processes that achieve 
this result, and the coloured images 
are very suitable for certain subjects. 

Blue tones are readily obtained by 
the use oí the following formula. Тһе 
slide should be rather delicate as to 
contrast, and it must have the hypo 
washed out of it very completely. 
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Fig. 1. 


Water 1:250 ДИН | OZ. 
Ammonio citrate of 

i. f e e IO gr. 
INIHI BONE ous zer 5 drops 
Potass. ferricyanide .. Іо gr. 


It should be noted that the time of 
immersion in the bath affects the colour 
considerably, and with certain subjects 
quite effective Wedgwood blues may 
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be obtained by short toning. Long 
toning gives a much deeper blue and, 
of course, also greater increase of 
strength. 

Red and brown tones by the use of 
uranium are often useful. The co!our 
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The toning bath is kept in two solu- 
tions, which will keep, but the mixture 
must be used at once. 


A—Uranium nitrate 
Glacial acetic acid ... I oz. 
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longer the toning goes on the more the 
slide is intensified, and this must be 
allowed for. 

The slide must on no account be 
washed in the ordinary way, or some 
of the colour will be removed, and if 


TOUT 50 gr. 


is not permanent, however, but if, as Boiled water ........ 20 Oz. the water is at all alkaline all of the 
with all other toning processes, the B—Potass. ferricyanide .. 50 gr. colour wil go. Add 20 drops of 
slide is very thoroughly washed after Glacial acetic acid ... т oz. acetic acid to a pint of water, and lay 


fixation, and if it is thoroughly dried Boiled water 


EES 20 07. the slide in this, leaving it quite still. 


Fig. 2. 


and carefully varnished, there would Sufficient of A and B in equal parts 
seem to be no reason why the results must be taken. The colour will vary 
from sepia to a strong red, but the 


should not last for a number of years. 


Fig. 3. 


Washing is complete when the yellow 
tinge has disappeared from the high 
lights. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions will be, found on page 11. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to К, 
Menochio, 68, Corso Vittorio Emanuel, Turin, Italy. (Title of 
print, “А Quiet Work.") Technical data: Plate, Шога; 
exposure, 3 secs. ; stop, F/4.5; lens, Tessar ; developer, glycin. 

The Second Prize is awarded to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood 
Villa, Upper Gibbs Road, Newport. (Title of print, “ Por- 
trait.") Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard; exposure, 
} sec. ; stop, F/8; time of day, 1 p.m., December ; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prizeis awarded to H. Warner, 74, Richford Street, 
London. (Title of print, “ Touching up the Mask of Comedy.”’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 5 secs.; stop. 
F/5.8; lens, Ensign; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to C. Gadsby Thorpe, 64a. 
King Street, Belper, Derby. (Title of print, '' Winfred.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Gem Salon; exposure, 5 secs.; lens, 
Bis-Telar; stop, F/7.7; time of day, noon, December; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, contact print on Paget 
smooth bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

A. E. Marley, Hampstead ; F. Hayden, London ; R. Perkius: 
Clevedon; J. Kennaugh. Liverpool; A. T. Edgeley, Glasgow ; 
J. Н. Saunders, Leeds (2); С. A. King, Teddington; Mrs. К. 
M. Weller, Egremont (2); J. Moreland, Milngavie (2) ; Miss В. 
Mercer, Dublin; E. S. Perkins, Newport (2); А. Pilling, 
Skipton; A. Howard Garmston, Bristol; F. H. B. Smith. 
Canterbury ; Mr. and Mrs. F. Weston, Wimbledon. 


Class I. 
E. M. Shaw, Horsham; A. B. Wentworth, Chorley; А. T. 


Edgeley, Glasgow ; W. J. Stace, Folkestone; G. de Boissiere, 
London; F. Н. Burrell Glasgow; А. Benson, Ray, Bury; 
J. W. Jackson, Walkden; Miss S. Grange, Finchley; B. J. 
Walsham, Sheffield. 

Class ІІ. 


Miss H. Channing, Purley ; L. Storm, Nottingham ; F. Wardle, 
Manchester; W. C. Young. Chiswick; P. J. Lamb, Bristol ; 
Mrs. R. Turner, Walton; J. H. Henson, Glasgow. 


Class Ш. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class 111. 


----- 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to W. Raynes, 77, Ryland 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. (Title of print, “ Home 
Lessons.") Technical data: Plate, Шога; lens, К.К.; stop, 
F/8; time of day, 7.30 p.m. November; developer, azol; 
printing process, Wellington s. c. p. 


Beginners’ Class. 


E. R. Ricks, Leeds; Mrs. G. Mason, Streatham; P. Fiske, 
Manchester; A. Gold, London; G. A. Murray, Bedford; J. 
Harris, Birmingham; E. G. Carnana, Malta; C. Thompson, 
Tidworth: A. Garnett, London; A. M. Houston, London; 
P. Wadde, Birmingham; F. Wardle, Oldham; E. W. Dodson, 
Dymchurch; A. W. Lewis, Winchfield; W. Witham. Erith; 
Е. C. Haynes, Loughborough; J. Bedells, Cheshire; P. Н. 
Nightingale, Bedford; ). W. Lawson, Newcastle; А. B. 
Yoxall, Farnham ; Miss C. Drummond, Salisbury. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long 
Queries should be written on one 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

ATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
Я е 4 cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
ы to the 

London, W C.2 and marked ''Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
e of the paper only. 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Negatives. 
I have sent negatives away to be touched up, and 
when returned, if faces on negatives are dark, 
that is, standing in wrong light, some kind of 
varnish is rubbed on the wrong side which 
makes the part transparent. Can you tell 
me what this is? etc. 
E. H. T. (Caversham). 
We have difficulty in understanding 
your letter, whence it would appear that 
something applied to the back (glass) 
side of the negative makes the corre- 
sponding part of the film less dense or 
more transparent. Аге you quite sure 
that something has not been also applied 
to the film side. Could you submit a 
negative—one you do not value, in case 
it comes to grief in the post. 


Black and White Developer. 

Can you tell me the best developer to use to 

get pure blacks and whites with gaslight and 

bromide papers ? L. B. (Edgbaston). 

We do not profess to know the best 

of anything, as that implies faultless 
knowledge of all developers. But so far 
as our own experience goes, we know of 
nothing better than amidol for the pur- 
pose. Our own formula is Water то oz., 
soda sulphite (crys.) 4 oz., potass. bromide 
5 gr., amidol 30 gr. This does not keep 
at all well, so that it is highly advisable 
to make up only just as much as one is 
likely to use within, say. twenty-four 
hours or so. | 


Dark-room Light. 
I have recently moved into a new house, where 
a room was set apart for photography, lit bv 
electric light. The electrician says a certain 
green bulb was specially procured for photo- 
graphy. Is this safe for, say, Wellington's anti- 
screen plates ? etc. 


E. S. (Winchester). 


Impossible to say yes or no without 
spectroscopic examination or actua] trial 
—the latter for choice. You can easily 
test the light for yoursel’. Cover up the 
half of a plate with two or three thick- 
nesses of black paper, and expose the 
uncovered portion to the green light о! 
the dark-room as now existing for, say, 
one minute; then develop the plate for 
five minutes at 60 deg. F. in darkness 
(covered dish). Fix the plate, rinse її, 
and see if there is any visible difference 
between the two portions. In actual 
work one never need expose a plate 
during development more than a second 
or two at a time, or, say, ten seconds full 
total, so that if exposure of one minute 


does no harm the light may be regarded 
as practically sate. Of course you know 
that a certain dark-room light may be 
safe with one plate and not safe with 
another brand, but in any and every 
case the less any plate is exposed to 
light of any kind during development 
the better. It is always advisable to 
keep the developing dish covered with 
a sheet of thin wood or strawboard as 
much as possible, and also to keep as 
far away from the lamp as one con- 
veniently can. 


Chemicals. 

In a job lot of chemicals, I bought some citrate 

ot iron and tartaric acid. What are they used 

for in photography ? 

F. B. (Manchester). 
Tartaric acid has been used to make 

acid solutions of руто; to acidify ferrous- 
oxalate developer; as a preservative of 
sensitive silver paper; in the ferrogallic 
process; to make an acid alum clearing 
solution; acid hypo fixing, etc. It is 
possible that what you call citrate of 
iron is the more familiar and abundant 
double citrate of iron and ammonium, 
otherwise known as ferric-ammonium 
citrate, also as ammonio-citrate of iron. 
Both this and the more uncommon ferric 
citrate or citrate of iron are used in coating 
papers for the blue print or cyanotype 
process. 


Chromium Intensification. 
I bleached a plate in five minutes, but eight 
hours in running water failed to remove the 
stain. Redeveloping with pyro-soda gave a 
blotchy, opalescent appearance, and the yellow 
stain is still there. (1) How long should the 
negative be in bleaching bath? (2) What 
shall I do with my negative? (3) Do nega- 
tives require hypo bath after redeveloping ? 
(4) Name of book giving full directions, etc. 
H. H. A. (Hendon). 
(1) Leave the plate in the bleacher 
until no black image is seen on either 
the back or front of the negative, i.e. 
bleach right through the film. (2) Try 
a bath of potass. metabisulphite 20 to 
25 gr. per ounce, or Io per cent. solution 
of soda sulphite to which a little (5 to Іо 
drops per ounce) hydrochloric acid is 
added. (3) If the redevelopment is fully 
carried out there is nothing left for the 
fixing bath to remove, i.e. it is needless. 
We know of no book dealing very fully 
with this topic. You might reer to 
p. 103 in our issue of February I, 1910, 
where there is a comprehensive note 
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on this process. Some few months ago 
Mr. Cunningham gave a paper on the 
subject at the R. P. S. In the Journal 
of this society you will find a report. 
Mr. Bothamley on December 11, in his 
Traill-Taylor Memorial lecture, referred 
at some length to the process. If you 
wil mention any precise points in con- 
nection with the process about which 
you are in doubt, possibly we may be 
able to offer suggestions. The subject 
is too wide to enter upon fully in this 
column. . 
Faulty Bellows. 
I have reason to suspect the existence of a 
hole in the bellows of my camera, etc. 
E. S. M. (Doncaster). 

(A) Put an electric bulb lamp inside the 
camera, and ina dark room see if you can 
discover any place where the light from 
the lamp inside gets outside the camera. 
(B) Open the back of the camera, cover 
your head with a focussing cloth, and look 
inside the camera while an assistant holds 
a lamp of some sort close to the various 
parts of the outside of the camera. 


Stripping. 
Will you kindly give me any information re 
stripping films from glass. 
R. V. (London, W.) 
There is no difficulty or mystery about 
this process, which is chiefly a matter of 
time and patience. In то oz. water 
dissolve бо gr. sodium fluoride. Then add 
sulphuric acid or 4 oz. powdered citric 
acid. If a plate be immersed in this at 
about 60 to 70 deg. F., in a few minutes 
it will frill at the edges, and this frilling, 
i.e. separating from the supporting glass, 
wil gradually extend until the film is 
quite free. But sometimes it may cling 
tightly here and there, requiring а very 
little gentle help with a stiff feather or 
very soft brush. The film expands, roughly 
l-plate to 5 by 4 size. The stripped film 
can be easily floated on to another piece 
of glass if required. Caution: As the 
stripping mixture (as above) attacks glass, 
one must not use glass or glazed earthen- 
ware. But one may use papier-máché 
or celluloid trays or card trays saturated 
with melted paraffin (candle) wax. 
Fingers should be kept out of the stripping 
mixture as much as possible. 
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On Lending the Camera. 


І have just been asked whether I would consent to lend my 
camera. It is wanted for a most laudable purpose. The person 
who would like the loan of it is desirous сі taking some photo- 
graphs of patients at a military hospital in the south of England. 
He is not going to make any profit out of his pictorial essavs in 
the wards; it is pure benevolence. He assures me that the 
greatest care would be taken of it, and that it would be returned 
to me as soon as possible. Now if it had been the other man 
who had been asked to lend Ais camera I should have said that 
he was a curmudgeon to refuse. But, asit happens, my camera 
is a specially delicate one, with endless knacks and tricks about 
it. It will not bear knocks. 1% is shy in strange companv. 
It has a distaste for alien hands. If I had had the other man's 
camera I would have let it go without a misgiving. His camera 
will stand anything. But mine—well, mine is different. 


Personal Possessions. 


Some of our personal belongings we lend to опе another as a 
matter of course—pocket knives, boot jacks, razor strops, tape 
measures, not to speak of books and umbrellas. We may see 
them go with some regret, even with unexpressed resentment, 
because it is doubtful whether they will be ours again. To 
quote Shakespearc, “ Loan ott loses both itself and friend.” 
But we can bear to think of these cruder implements as being 
in the hands of other people without any particular agony to 
our sensitive nature. Jt 15 quite another matter when we come 
to the finer tools, which arc those that old Tom Tusser must have 
had in his mind when he wrote : 


'" Few lend (but tools) 
Their working tools.” 


There are some things which I cannot find it in my heart— 
doubtless a narrow and contracted organ— to part with for 
another's service. 


My Very Own. 


One of the things which I cannot allow anybody else to use 
is my fountain pen. Its nib has responded to my fingers these 
many months with a softness and pliancy for which I am grateful. 
I feel that I have established a degree of personal intimacy 
between my реп and myself. То hear it scratching and splutter- 
ing in the hands of another would be torture. А second posses- 
sion of the kind is my electric torch. Here it is a case of an 
instrument of less precision, perhaps, but nevertheless 1 am 
jealous of that little battery and button and bulb. Апа the 
third instrument which I really cannot let go is my camera. 
It is odd how strongly attached one may get to an inanimate 
thing like a camera, not merely to the pursuit of photography, 
but to the implement—the thing of wood and leather and glass 
—with which photography is donc. 


A Second Self. 


Perhaps we are not so far removed from idolaters after all- 
We endow our cameras with attributes of intelligence and affec- 
tion, sometimes even with the power of working miracles. Thev 
become mysteriously a part of ourselves, another eye of ours, 
another hand. They may have been dear at the first in the 
monetary sense, but they grow dearer by association. Ав the 
market value of a camera declines, its sentimental value appre- 
ciates—not always, indeed, or there would be no windows full 
of second-hand goods, but very often, and certainly with me. 
The camera has been with us on so many solitary rambles, it 
has shared our communings, and always it has proved docile— 
or nearly always. It has never scoffed at us, or argued with us. 
We know its every nook and cranny, every cog and cam, every 
little prejudice and habit, every trick of adjustment and control. 
It has been in at the birth of our pictures. It has furthered our 
ambitions. How can we let it go? 
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In Alien Hands. 


A friend of mine once had his bicycle stolen 


When I sympathised with him, hesaid that it 

was not his out-of-pocket loss which grieved him, so much as the 
fact that he had lost a friend. Hedid not like to think that 
someone else—probably a mean and sordid individual—was at 
that moment pressing down .the saddle spring and putting his 
clumsy feet into the pedals. Не had grown attached to the 
machine as though it were a living thing —a kind of second 
sclf in steel and rubber. Тһа is just how I feel with regard 
to my camera. I wonder whether it springs from the mere 
selfishness of possession, or whether it may not have a dceper 
motive—something more like the honourable pride and holy 
jealousy of paternity. 


The Thing that Grew. 


If I lend my camera it will pass into the temporarv control 
of somcone who, with the best will in the world, must use it 
less intelligently than I до, someone who may wrench its delicate 
anatomy, may make its nerves quiver in the rudeness with which 
he racks it out, and quiver again in the rudeness with which he 
shuts it up, someone who knows nothing of its little ways or 
thinks of providing the comforts to which it is used. The desire 


to keep the instrument in my own posscssion is not quite the 


same thing as the child's tantrums when she finds another 
youngster nursing her doll or bouncing her shuttlecock. If the 
camera was as elementary as the child's tos, I should not mind 
who had it. At least I don’t think I should. But I feel that, 
although doubtless my camera was made in some hideous 
factory, it is less a thing which was made than a thine which 
grew. No, I cannot lend that camera. К 


The Honest Truth. 


But how to frame my refusal—there's the rub. I might, 
indeed, say in a fervent gush that not only would I lend my 
camera, but that 1 would lend mvself as well, and would come 
down in person and take the photographs. But the hospital 
is seventy miles away, which makes it rather out of the question. 
Shall I say that, unfortunately, my camera does not take 
portraits, or that it is out of order at present, or that it only 
works in the summer time, or that I have already lent it for a 
similar purpose and have not had it back, or that I have lost it, 
or sold it and bought War Bonds, accompanving the explanation, 
whatever it is, with expressions of regret, and saying what 
delight it would have given me to have sent it per request ? 
But І wonder whether it would paralyse friendship—- whether 
one could trust a friend to understand—if I told him the simple, 
honest truth as 1 have told it here. And perhaps as a solatium, 
not for my friend's aggrieved spirit, but for my own remorseful 
опе, | might send a postal order wherewith a totally impersonal 
and unattached “ no-man's"" camera could be hired from the 
local shop. 


The Thick and Thin of It. 


In days of yore, when less was more, 
And none need spare and stint, 

How vain we were, how we would purr, 
Over а '' juicy ” print ! 


But now the day is lean and grey, 
And we are bone and skin, 

And so we stride in gloomy pride 
When negatives are '' thin." 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE А 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6 and 8. 
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The original, a toned bromide print (83 5 04), was awarded Hon, Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


LOWESTOFT HARBOUR. 
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Major Haldane Macfall, who has lately deserted the 
peaceful paths of art criticism for the field of Mars, 
gave an interesting talk at the Camera 

мон Club the other evening on “ Germany at 
STRATEGY. Bay," in the course of which he discussed 
many enthralling questions of strategy. 

The picture of the war as it is presented to us by corre- 
spondents at the front, and even by the general run of 
those who style themselves military experts, is not very 
clear to the man in.the street, and possibly more than 
a little obscure to the writers themselves, who are 
seldom versed in the fine and patient art of what is 
known as strategy. But Major Macíall, who received 
his education at Sandhurst, was able to show that 
Germany is far more surely doomed in the military sense 
than she appears to be to the casual eye. He sees the 
theatre of war not as a thing of sandbagged trenches 
and bristling frontiers, but as spun over with the fine 
lines of inevitable plan and purpose, and іп that half- 
developed state the picture must be left for the present, 
for Major Macfall kept a military eye upon the Club 


reporter. 


Our American allies who revolutionised photography 
by bringing out the kodak have now repeated something 
of the same performance in the case of 
X-rays. At the January meeting of 
the Róntgen Society a new American 
X-ray tube was exhibited which has 
been developed, along with the generating outfit, for 
portable work with the United States army in the field. 
The tube, instead of being like the large and unwieldy 
constructions with which we are familiar, is less than 
four inches in diameter and is capable of much the 
same amount of work as the ordinary tube. А radio- 
graph of the knee, for instance, is obtainable in four 
seconds, and other exposures are in proportion. This 
is made possible by means of a special tungsten and 
copper target for the cathode stream, and a radiator 
device for rapidly withdrawing heat, so that the glass 
does not become hot, and, moreover, the temperature 
of the focal spot is never sufficiently raised to allow 
inverse current to be passed through. Тһе tube is used 
directly from the secondary of a high-tension trans- 


A “РОСКЕТ” 
X.RAY TUBE. 


January 14, 1918 


former without any auxiliary rectifying device, and in its 
portability and ease of management marks one of the 
greatest advances in X-ray technology of recent years. 
It has been introduced by Mr. W. D. Coolidge, of the 
Schenectady laboratories, whose name is already 
associated with an older tube of remarkable capabilities. 


For those camera workers who contribute occasionally 
to the press, a small camera of one of the best '' vest- 
pocket " types is a very 
valuable investment, not 
only on the score о! 
economy and portability, 
but its peculiar advantages are just those which will 
commend themselves to the free lance, who is largely 
a hand-camera man. In the production of press photo- 
graphs, the vast majority of which are enlargements, 
the highest craftsmanship is required, commencing with 
the production of a negative of enlargement quality, 
i.e. needle-sharp, full of detail and gradation in the 
shadows and high lights, and not too dense. In order to 
secure such negatives with certainty, attention must be 
given to one or two points in making the exposure. 
The focussing must be accurate, adequate exposure 
given, and the camera held without movement; and 
these are the points where the tiny camera scores. The 
short-focus lens has such a depth of focus at the widest 
aperture as to make hurried focussing by scale a simple 
operation; the shutter usually fitted works very 
smoothly and without jar, allowing of longer exposure 
in the hand being given than is often possible with 
larger instruments. But not the least advantage of these 
little cameras is their “invisibility.” They can be 
carried in the hand out of sight until the very moment 
of exposure, and so attract no attention. Оп this 
ground alone the baby camera has been chosen by many 
press men. 


ҮНЕ VEST.POCKET CAMERA 
FOR PRESS PURPOSES. 


How much some of our most successful workers 
owe to that fortuitous circumstance known as “а 
lucky fluke" or perhaps more kindly as 


BEGINNERS' "a happy chance," they alone know, 
FLUKES. but certain it is that these accidental 
successes often play an important educa- 

tional role. Many far-reaching distoveries of science 


have had such chance beginnings, but the genius of the 
scientist is shown by his appreciation of the possibilities 
opened up and his utilisation of the opportunities 
presented. So, too, the photographer. А beginner 
passing through the sharp-all-over phase racks out his 
lens a little too much by accident and forgets to stop 
down. Ву this means he introduces a degree of diffusion 
into the background, whilst the immediate foreground 
objects are sharp, and at the same time he gives a more 
generous exposure than usual. In development the 
image flashes up and darkens over rapidly, inducing him 
to give a shorter time. So he secures a thin negative 
full of delicate gradation. А print from this negative, 
to his surprise, meets with the approbation of his 
photographic seniors, and possibly gains an award in a 
photographic competition. Thus he has stumbled upon 
the use of selective focussing, and learnt to appreciate 
tone, which are thenceforward used definitely and 
sought with deliberate aim. 
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last week’s issue of THE 

A. P. we drew attention to 

certain phases of winter 

negative making in the 
open, more particularly dealing 
with the aspect of the subject as it affected the 
photographer, rather than the result. Bearing in mind 
therefore, the suggestions given for personal comfort 
when out in search of winter pictures, the following notes 
on the production of successful snow landscapes should 
appeal to many amateurs who have the time, oppor- 
tunity, and inclination to make exposures during the 
present month, as there is no doubt that such subjects 
will occur frequently and offer considerable possibilities 
for the pictorial worker. 

The great beauty of photographs taken when snow 
is on the ground is undoubtedly due to the delicacy of 
gradation which can be obtained if the question of 
lighting is carefully observed and the exposure correctly 
calculated. It is well to bear in mind, therefore, this 
matter of delicacy of tonal values, both when the 
exposure is being made and in the after-treatment of 
the negative and print. 

EXPOSURE. 

With a lens working at F/8 the exposure may be 
anything from one second to one-fiftieth, with a 
special rapid plate, according to the light and the 
strength of the foreground. Obviously, if delicacy of 
gradation is expected, over-exposure must be avoided, 
or the high lights will be clogged and be absolutely 
gradationles. On the other hand, under-exposure 
will give a negative so thin that only a print on gas- 
light paper can be obtained, and the result is “ soot 
and whitewash." Ап exposure meter or calculator 
should be carried, and as a time exposure is nearly 
always necessary, except with a large-aperture anas- 
tigmat, a tripod is a necessity. About the selection 
of the subject little need be said; the photographer 
has his own artistic instinct (if he has one) to rely on. 
It is wise, however, not to trample the snow in the 
vicinity .of the picture until everything is ready for 
exposure. | 

If necessary, а pleasing path, making the needed 
leading line into the picture, may be made by walking 
about in the snow until the desired effect is obtained. 
The photographer has many charming effects from 
which to choose his subject, especially when the sun 
is good enough to shine. 

Winter shadows are long and in the late afternoon 
undulate pleasantly over drifted snow. Many de- 
lightful pictures have been made of tracks in the snow, 
and the subject is not yet so hackneyed that it cannot 
be improved on. Orthochromatic plates are necessary 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF SNOW SCENES. 


for these sunny effects, for although the subject appears 
black and white, yet on closer examination it will be 
found to be black and a decided vellow, and the half- 
tones are full of subtle gradations of colour that only 
an ortho. plate and filter will render correctly. 

One concluding word on exposure. There 15 a great 
difference between the tonal values of a snowy fore- 
eround and a middle distance of, say, trees, and corre- 
spondingly a difference in the exposure required. 
Intervening atmosphere makes an allowance, but the 
photographer must use his judgment, remembering 
that over-exposure of the foreground causes loss of 
delicacy. 

DEVELOPMENT. 


In developing, the negative requires to be treated 
as a portrait negative, that is, to be developed for а 
slightly shorter time than for an ordinary landscape. 
Over-development m-y cause a dense negative, and а 
contrasty print results. It is sometimes recommended 
to use a diluted developer in order to give a softer 
effect, but if the correct exposure has been given, normal 
deve'opment in the tank will yield excellent negatives, 
provided the question of temperature has had attention. 
|t is useless to expect correct tonal qualities with any 
exposure or developer at this time of year unless the 
solutions are warmed up to 60? F. at least. Otherwise 
the negatives will be flat and lifeless, and wholly lacking 
in the necessary fine gradations. 


PRINTING. 


Having obtained the negative, the question of a 
suitable printing process requires careful consideration, 
and it depends to a large extent on the quality of the 
print as to the success or otherwise of the picture. It 
should show all the subtleties of gradation that the 
scene itself showed, and unless this is obtained, the 
picture is a failure. Bromide is undoubtedly the best 
medium for winter use, and with control can be made 
to yield a very long scale of gradation. Тһе print is 
exposed for the high lights, and, to reduce contrast, 
the paper, before development, is immersed for a few 
seconds in a one per cent. solution of potassium bichro- 
mate. It is then washed for a minute or two, and 
developed as usual. The increase of the scale of grada- 
tion varies as the time of immersion in the bichromate, 
and it is surprising to note what a striking difference 
can be made in the detail of the high lights. 

There is little more to say except to reiterate that 
the amateur who leaves his camera stored away until 
the spring buds burst misses the joy of an exhilarating 
winter walk, the beauty of Nature at her best, and the 
chance of a series of pictorial records which appeal far 
more on account of their comparative rarity. 
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A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL X-RAY WORK. 


E are frequently in receipt of queries dealing with X-ray 

photography, and have been asked on many occasions 
for the name of a handbook specially devoted to this phase 
of work. бо far, however, there does not appear to have been 
any book published covering the ground in a plain straight- 
forward yet exhaustive fashion, and we therefore welcome the 
appearance of “ A Manual of Practical X-ray Work," by Drs. 
David Arthur and John Muir, and published by Wm. Heinc- 
mann, Ltd., 20, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 

This important treatise, which consists of 368 pages of clearly 
printed text, with 185 illustrations, deals fully with the whole 
range of the subject both from the medical and the practical 
X-ray worker's point of view, and its value is augmented 
by the additional interest in X-ray work occasioned by 
the European war. The present is a second and revised edition, 
and the authors point out in the preface that the .. ent call 
for so many X-ray workers having increased the den nd for 
the book its scope of usefulness has become greatly enlarged. 
All details of the work have therefore been EL ought ‹ irefully 
up to date, and while most of the illustrations are new, scme 
illustrations from the earlier edition have been retained, because 
they serve well to illustrate important points in construction 
or operation of apparatus. : 

For a similar reason we find the chapter on '' Orthodia- 
graphy ” is retained, although the method has not been much 
developed in practical work ; but the chapter on '' Localisation 


- 


of Foreign Bodies ” has been revised and extended to include 
recent work. 

The illustrations of normal parts have been increased in 
number to furnish guidance and comparison in examination 
and diagnosis of similar. parts. Thus amplified, the work 
should serve as a complete guide to diagnosis so far as radiology 
may be relied upon, while the scope :nd limitations of the 
method are clearly indicated. Іп the pages devoted to diagnosis 
the interpretation of radiograms in general is dealt with, and 
the photographic side of the radiogram is duly considered in 
view of its importance in this connection. The authors, how- 
ever, draw attention to the fact that the importance of radio- 
grams in medical work may lead to possible danger. They 
point out, for instance, that the examination of bones and 
joints forms the routine work of most X-ray installations, and 
comes to be relied upon more and morc by surgeons as they 
understand morc of its possible service. So definite and useful 
is the evidence obtained by radiograms of obscure injuries 
that we can well understand the fear expressed by a surgeon 
writing recently on the subject that younger surgeons may 
learn to depend upon it to the exclusion of other methods of 
diagnosis of which it is well they should also have experience. 
b We can thoroughly recommend this “ Manual of Practical 
X-ray Work” to everyone interested in radiography both 
from the practical, theoretical, or experimental side. The 
price of the book is 12s. €d. net. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JANUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. Тһе subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fme day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For Ё, 5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. ог 3 to 4 p.m., treb.e them. 
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Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes e e 1/8 


Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 


| 


77 


snow, open river scenery,figure studies in 

the open, light buildings, wet street scenes. 1/3 ae ا‎ 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/2 5 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | 

of picture (da Ex db ae, Be. Gear Sa 1 T 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | 

much shut іп by buildings .. .. .. .. | 8 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | 

roundings, big window. white reflector .. | 8 


2) 


Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. 


= 
1/15 вес. 1/25 


س 


Ranid Plate. | Extra Rapid | Ultra Rapid 
— ---- | 
sec. 1/45 вес. | 1/60 sec. 1/75 вес. 
| | 
1/12 )) | 1/25 99 | 1/30 )» | 1/40 3) 
1/4 ” 1/10 » 1/12 ” 1/15 ” 
| 1/3 РР 1,6 : 1/8 5 1,10 T 
3/4 9 1/3 9 | 1/4 ” | 1/5 ,» 
2 secs. 1 „ 18/4 » 11/2 И 
6 5 4 secs. З secs. 2 


As a further guide we apfend а list of soma of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximalely indicate the speeds referred lo above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


, Mawson. Gladiator. 

Pacet, Swift and Ex. Special. 
| »  Fanchromatic. 
Barner, Red Seal. | Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 


‚ EASTMAN, Rapid. 


ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
| » . Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


EDWARDS, Auto-screen, 
Е Inst. Iso. 
Ensicn, Film. 


ı ILFORD, Chromatic. 


Empress. 
Marion, Portrait, 
si Landscape. 


».  Super-Speed. WELLINGTON, "Xtreme, Leto, Phoenix. Сем. Colour-screen. Pacer, XXX. e 
Cavett, Royal Standard, | | » Xtra Speedy. | LUSIERE, Blue Label. lLrogp, Versatile Rapid. WRATIEN, Instantaneous. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. | " Press. ` Marion, P.S. Е J Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Special Wratten, Speed, Double | е Instantaneous. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
Кар. | ‚ | Instantaneous. and Pan- e lso. 5 Sovereign. Ordinary Plates. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic, Mawson, Felixi. | ер N.F. 
EDwARDs, Comet. | PAdi Aus B. Когак, N.C. Film. dass ME 
GEM, Salon. AGET. ХХХ. ' i Premo Film-pack. RITERION, Ordinary. 
„ Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. Special Rapid. LunuiERE, Ortho, A, B, and С. a lso. Ordinary 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
5 Ortho. 


lLrORD, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 


» Versatile. Most Rapid. | Слрвтт, Royal Standard 
é Zenith. kxtra Rapid. a 
IMPERIAL, Flashlizh*. Royal Standard 


Ortho. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 

" Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

„ Ortho. Barnet, Film. 
Epwarns. Snapshot Iso. А 
GEM, Mcteor. 
Jsochromatic. 


Wd Ortbochrome S.S 
Leto, Ultra Rapid 
Lumiere, Sigma. 

е Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 

" Supreme. 

oe Brillant 
MAWSON, Celeritas. РА 


.ü 


RAJAR, Special Rap:d. 
WELLINGTON Speedy. 
" Speedy Portrait. 
m Anti-screen, 
is lso Speedy. 
Wratten, Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


; Sclí-screen | 
Cavett, Royal standard Rapid, . 
" Frotessional. 


x Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer. Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates. 


Barnet, Medium. 
۴ Medium Ortho 
СЕМ, Medium. 


Eowarps, Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

» Universal slow 
ILrono, Ordinary. 
lMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMwiERE,. Yellow Label. 
Marion Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, ХХ 


| Rajar, Ordinary 
; WELLINGTON Oc linary, 
‚ Wratren, Ordinary. 
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ITH the aid of 
W an  enlarging 
. lantern the 
rapid printing of post- 
cards from small nega- 
tives is a very easy 
matter. А narrow, white mar- 
gin gives the card, in my 
opinion, a more finished ap- 
pearance, and %о arrange for 
this I constructed, in a few 
minutes, a simple piece of 
apparatus which automatically 
provides a margin. So successful 
has the arrangement proved 
that I herewith give a short 
note regarding it. А piece сі 
thick card 7} by 5 in. forms а 
firm back, on which is pasted 
another piece a little thicker 
than a postcard, out of which 
has been cut a piece 6} by з} in., 
as shown in diagram A. When 
fastened down, pencil lines were 
drawn parallel to the edges 
forming this space, leaving the 
margin deemed necessary, in 
this case about one-sixteenth 
of an inch top and bottom and 
left side, and a good one-eighth 
of an inch on the right. Strips 
of black paper with clean-cut 
edges were pasted carefully on 
the top of the thin card, 
stretching from pencil line to 
pencil line. In illustration B it 
will be szen that a piece was 
cut out of the centre of the strip for the right side, so 
that when the postcard is placed in the groove and pushed 
home, the end is just comfortably visible to enable а 
glass-headed pin to be used to draw the card out of the 
frame after exposure. 
In use the negativc.is focussed so that a greater or less 


SPEEDY POSTCARD PRINTING WITH 
AN ENLARGING CAMERA 


Special to ^ The A P. and P. N." 


Fig. 
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By HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 


portion of the subject fills the card, according to the taste 
of the photographer. А pin is pressed through the top left 
corner, and then another at the top right corner, making 
sure that the vertical lines of the picture are parallel with 
the edges, and finally one more pin in the centre of the 
bottom edge is used, and the whole is held firmly and 
securely to the easel. 

The use of strips of black paper is a great advantage. 
as the picture space of the card is scen so clearly. 


B.—Withdrawing a Postcard after Exposure. 


With this simple arrangement I am able to expose cards 
almost as quickly as by contact in a printing frame. Тһе 
extra width of margin at the right-hand side is useful when 
attaching the card to a cork with a copper nail when it is 
placed in the washing tank, and is trimmed off when the 
card is dry. The use of a copper па11415 recommended, 
being rustless. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF MEMBERS' WORK AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HANGE abounds in many directions, and it would be 

surprising if the mark of the times were absent from the 
annual show of members’ work now open at the Camera Club 
(17, John Street, Adelphi). In the present exhibition the 
general body of camera men is not so widely represented as 
before, nor could this be otherwise with so many members 
enzaged in national work, 2nd everyone diverted from interests 
that were serious preoccupations or fascinating hobbies in the 
time of peace. 

That the spell of photography is still unbroken is, however, 
sufficiently proved by the present interesting display, in which 
several of the lerders have come vicorously to the rescue, so 
that though the general aspect may have changed, the quality 
of workmanship by no means sufters. 

The president, the Earl of Carnarvon, sets a good example 
with imaginative work thot testifies to his progressive interest 
in the medium as a means of conveying emotion] and decorative 
fan ies, in preference to the re lism that attracts so many 
amateurs. There is a thoughtfulness in his classical design 
with a hilf-draped figure, as well as in the fanciful head, that 
gives them power. 

Mr. F. J. Mortime:z's reserved yet characteristic portrait of 
the President gains addition 1 inte-est when considered in con- 
nection with the individuality and temperament apparent in 
Lord Carnarvon's work. 

Mr. Mortimer also contributes some of the most arresting 
features of the show in his forceful seascapes, with their impul- 
sive rush of swelling waves, flying spray and appropriate atmo- 
spheric effects that enhance their briny flavour, and cause 
visitors to ponder in bewilderment on the question how they 
ere done. The one thing certain is that such works are not 
to be accomplished without determined and serious effort, alike 
in securing the negative and in carrying the subject to artistic 
completion. “ The Return of the Men of the Mai flower ” is 
езрегі" Пу remarkable for its powerful rolling sea, and is also 
hippy in the aptness of the ider besed on America's vigorous 
help to the old country from which her fo-ef: thers sprang. 

It is a satisfiction also to welcome the continued support of 
Mr. Alexande- Kei shley, whose prints, though not of the imposing 
size usual to his exhibition work, embody both іп '' Lake and 
Mountains ” and in " Evening ” his tender and poetical outlook 
on nature, and his fine sense of the charm of atmosphere. 

A notable work is Mr. P. Bale Rider's “ Bridgenorth," which 
shows unusual power in derling with a landscape composition 
on an extensive scale, with interest concentrated on the houses 
in the middle distance, while the church tower goes far away 
into the hazy atmosphere beyond and thus accentuates the 
feeling of spaciousness. 

There is much to admire in Mr. Ward Muir's snow scenes. 
The “ Alpine Morning " 15, of course, familiar and need not be 


T is with deep regret 

we have to record 
the death, on December 
29, as the result of a 
fall (at 2, Albert Road, 
Bognor), of Mr. F. А. 
Bridge, known to so 
many in the photo- 
graphic -world as the 
secretary of the Photo- 
graphic Convention of 
the United Kingdom. 

This post, which he 
flled to the time of 
his death, he had occu- 
pied for a great number 
of years, and for the 
thoroughness with 
which every detail of 
the work was carried 
out had rightly earned 
the title of the doven 
of photographic secre- 
taries. A là: ge number of 


Frederick Albert Bridge. 
Died Dec. 29, 1917, aged 76. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


further praised, but the desolate atmosphere of “ Winter in a 
Westmoreland Valley ” calls for appreciation as a successful 
example of single-minded concentration on the spirit rather than 
the details of a scene in which there is nothing to divert attention 
f-om its bleak suggestion. Mr. J. Н. Anderson sends a “ Corn- 
field," in which, however, with all its merits of technique апа 
composition, I should have preferred to recognise some of the 
rich colour-quality of such a subject when the sun is low. 

Mr. W. Thomas is an industrious contributor, and a good deal 
of skill is manifested in the shipping and water of “ Coming 
Ashore," but he does not seem to appreciate the importance of 
selective emphasis in the grouping of figures, the accent on the 
white coat to the left of the picture being unfortunately placed. 

Mr. Hugh Cecil his his own ideas about portraiture, and 
while esteeming an individual standpoint, and recognising that 
there is generally some fanciful or decorative motive in his 
work, I fancy that he sometimes sacrifices expression (I do 
not mean only in the face, but in the figure) to novelty of design. 
This idea is to some extent confirmed by his boldly arranged 
portrait in fancy dress, where the figure is unfortunately divided 
by a black mass in the centre, which prevents the grace of a 
continuous line. ў 

Lieut. Е. Powell Ayless has a pretty figure subject in “ The 
Hall Window," with a well concentrated effect of light and a 
dainty figure. In his other window scene the strong high light 
is too low down in the picture to come well in composition. 
The nude by Mr. К. Belficld has а rather strained pose, as if her 
balance were difficult to maintain, but he shows a very bright 
and expressive portrait of a girl in '' Folly " costume. Some 
piquant little figures of a dancing child are contributed by Mr. 
F. Bernard Smith. 

An expressive portrait of '' Mr. W., Yokohama,” is to be noted 
among Mr. Crowther's exhibits, and attractive figures of semi- 
nude children are rendered by Mr. J. B. Wellington in a nice 
effect of soft light with good technique in the draperies. 

Mr. Basil's “ Maud Basil ” is a simple and unaffected portrz it 
that his expression and charm. Credit is due to Mr. S. M. 
Ward for '' The Market Steps," with an old woman seated and 
the steps behind her well treated to take their part in the com- 
position. Appreciation should also be given to Mr. T. В. 
Blow's cleverly portrayed donkevs in sunlight, Mr. J. Keene's 
“ Southwark Bridge," Mr. Brindley's “ Lago Maggiore,” which 
has atmosphere and shows imagination, Mr. F. Seyton Scott's 
characteristic London scene with St. Paul's rising delicately 
in the background, and also his simply rendered yet effective 
'* Strand on the Green.” No one should miss Mr. C. Emanuel's 
exceedingly dainty landscapes and interior with figures. 7 һеѕе: 
little works are of excellent quality, and though mentioned last 
аге so far from being least that they are really among the best 
things іп the show. 


MR. F. A. BRIDGE. 


People in all parts of the country visited by the P. C. U. K. 
will be grieved to hear of the death of their old friend. Mr. 
Bridge had spent an active and useful life, and his connection 
with photography had been a long and interesting one. Asa 
professional photographer in Dalston, N.E., for a great many 
years, his fine technical work secured for him a large clientèle, - 
and he was one of the founders of the old Photographic Club, 
his name appearing in connection with most of the photo- 
graphic activities which were to the fore during the existence 
of that body. 

As а musician and vocalist, too, Mr. Bridge had achieved а 
considerable reputation, and was for many years choirmaster 
of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. He had also sung in the choir 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Another phase of his activities was the giving of musical 
entertainments in various parts of the country, his engage- 
ments taking him into practically every town in the British 
Isles at one time or another. In later years, after the death 
of his wife, who was also well known to members of the 
Photographic Convention, Mr. Bridge retired to South London, 
although still retaining his interest in St. Bartholomew's, 
Dalston Lane, N.E., of which church he was vicar's warden. 

Mr. Bridge was buried beside his wife at Abney Park Cemetery 
on Saturday, January s. 
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PORTRAIT BY GASLIGHT. Bv GEORGE ROWLANDS. 
The original, а gaslight print (4% X 44), was awarded a Beginners’ prize іп the Weekly Competition. | ғ 
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THE WHITE СОТТАСЕ AT DUSK. 


Bv 


RODMELL. 


W. 


CYRIL 


The original, a bromide 


print (84 x 7%), was 


awarded a Prise in 


the Weekly Competition. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Bv Кіснакр Polak (Holland). 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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By E. C. Perry. 


A GIRL'S PART. 


The original, a bromide print (91 x 114), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


For Birmingham Schools. 


I have some interesting notes from the Warwick - 
. shire Photographic Survey, showing how they are 
trying to keep their special work before the public. 
In common with many other similar organisations, 
very little photographic work has been done directly 
for the Survey, during the past year, and realising 
this possibility early in 1917 they approached the 
Free Libraries Committee of the City of Birmingham 
with a suggestion that a collection of lantern slides 
should be formed by them for use especially, if so 
desired, as an aid to the teaching of history in the 
schools. At the same time they offered to the 
library the whole of the slides belonging to the 
Survey as a nucleus of the collection. This offer 
was accepted, and about seven hundred slides have 
been or will be immediately handed over as a gift 
to the city. I hear it is the intention of the Survey 
Council to push forward with this work as rapidly 
as possible, and also to provide lectures for many 
of the slides. The Survey would like to fully and 
widely express their appreciation of the way in 
which the Birmingham Free Libraries Committee 
are co-operating with them. 


Survey Wants Help. 


If, however, this scheme is to go through in a 
manner worthy of the county of Warwick, it is 
certain that a considerably increased annual revenue 
will be required by the Survey, and I say this in 
all sincerity, having had the privilege of seeing the 
balance sheet for the past financial year. That it 
is an excellently managed society is obvious when 
going through the very small items of expense, 
and every credit is due for the resulting balance 
in hand to the indefatigable secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd. Membership ih the Survey is 
constituted by a minimum yearly subscription of 
the modest half-crown, or a donation of any amount 
upwards. The smallness of the minimum subscrip- 
tion should encourage every photographer in the 
county of Warwick to be a member; in fact, I 
think he should look upon it more or less as a duty 
to the memory of the late Sir T. Benjamin Stone, 
who did so much for photography in Warwickshire, 
and in Birmingham in particular. The secretary's 
address is 67, Church Road, Moseley. 


Club Collections. 


I have several letters this week commending the 
excellent interchange of prints between Cardiff 
and Bradford Photographic Societies. Cardiff 
writes to say their portfolio of prints are up north, 
and have been exhibited at Bradford. They have 
had a most interesting report from Mr. Toulson, 
of Bradford, and the inference is that the collection 
has been very well received. Ав Mr. Toulson says, 
an interchange of work is of advantage, not only 
to the clubs concerned, but to photographic work 
as a whole, and is a feature which should be more 
extensively cultivated. In апу event, Cardiff 
does not intend to allow the feature to slide in the 
future. It is characteristic of the society to be 
continually training its members. A week ago it 
took the form of lecturettes, and Mr. J. J. Chorley 
gave “ Killarney and the South of Ireland," Mr. 
W. J. Holloway gave ‘* The West Coast cf Scotland,” 
and Mr. S. Hole broke away from the beaten track 
with “ Coal Tar and Photography." То look at 
a barrel of tar it does not suggest much relationship 
with photography, yet it is intimately Plated. 
Following the rough distillation of tar into its 
primary fractions, one was led to a study of the 
separate fractions; for instance, aniline dyes from 
crude benzole, and photographic developers from 
crude carbolic oils. Incidentally Mr. Hole also 
mentioned the value of these separate fractions 
as bases for the preparation of modern high explo- 
sives. Тһе subject is a fascinating one, and would 
require much space to deal with it thoroughly. 


What Bradford Thinks. 


This is what Bradford writes me on the subject 
of interchange of prints: “ Our society much 
enjoyed the fine set of prints sent from Cardiff, and, 
although the weather at Bradford was unfavourable 
on the show night, а full force of members were 


present. We had looked forward to these prints, 
and were not disappointed. Members are sure to 
benefit, and this kind of thing should be brought 
about more often. It would certainly be to the 
advantage of all societies to foster the idea, and 
would make for a general advancement in pictorial 
photography. Let me again thank the Cardiff 
Society, on behalf of the Bradford Society," says 
Mr. Secretary Duckworth. This exchange of 
courtesy has been a sincere pleasure to Bradford, 
and we appreciate the underlying spirit of good- 
ا‎ Let other societies take up the 
idea. 


An Interesting Analogy. 


Mr. Percy Lund was asked by Bradford to criticise 
the collection, and in some explanation of his methods 
he gave a curious and interesting analogy of print 
criticism. After speaking highly of the technical 
quality of the collection, and specially mentioning 
the excellent mounting, he said he for the purpose 
of criticism compares a photograph to the prod iction 
of a book. I should, however, point out that Mr. 
Lund is a printer by profession and a student of 
literature by inclination. First I must sce the 
proof, says he, check it, correct it for typographical 
errors, etc. Is the type appropriate for the sub- 
ject? Is the story well connected by its chapters ? 
Is the plot sufficient ? If all these are satisfactory, 
what about the binding ? Some books are put in 
the library or bookcase, and the elaborate back is 
all that seems to matter. The binding should not 
attract too much notice to itself. Let it be appro- 

riate and simply titled, and that is sufficient. 

iow read pictorial photograph in place of the book, 
and І think all will agree that the analogy is a good 
one, and it helps one to approach a photograph 
with a clear-cut mind. 


Photographers’ Pie. 


We have all heard of the Printers’ Pie, where 
everybody does a turn. The Bradford Society 
have had а “ Photographers’ Pie" the other even- 
ing, when ten members each put their fingers in. 
They all had to give a short demonstration of some 
handy tool or hint in manipulation. Mr. Riley 
exhibited a very good home-made flash lamp, 
reliable and simple in construction. Мг. Toulson 
gave hints on ditfusion when using an enlarger. 
Mr. Hammond showed a simple device for binding, 
cleaning, and viewing lantern slides. Mr. Steele 
showed a base to prevent the camera slipping 
when photographing interiors that bave a concrete 
or a marble floor. Mr. Lawson demonstrated a 
home-made postcard holder when used for enlarging 
or reducing to postcard size. Mr. Jackson gave 
hints on plate marking, again with self-made 
apparatus. Mr. Moore made a collapsible lens 
hood. Mr. Askew showed how plates may be 
washed when camping out in the dales. Mr. Duck- 
worth illustrated the use of dyes to increase or 
decrease contrasts in negatives. Phew! what a 
night ! 


IN As P 7 


If you want to know what the mystic letters at 
the head of this paragraph mean you had better 
get the monthly circular of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society for January. It is “ Mainly 
About Photograpbic Societies," and if you have a 
friend in Manchester who is unattached to any 
society, and is “ Moping About, Poverty Stricken ” 
in his ideas, or is “ Merely a Plain Snapshottist," 
ask him to “ Mix Among Photographers Socially,’ 
and “ Make A Promising Start" in the new year 
by joining the M.A.P.S. These are only a few of 
the Manchester bullets, the rest are all sugar-coated 
and very pleasing to swallow. There is an excellent 
list of lectures fixed for January, winding up with 
the annual meeting on the 29th inst., when the 
election of officers is also held. Оп this date the 
present officers will give an account of their steward- 
ship, and it is hoped that all members will show 
their appreciation of the excellent work the council 
has done by attending. Three new members are 
on the waiting list. Incidentally I have also to 
mention that the work of Mr. James McKissack 
will be on show in the clubroom all January, and 
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members will be well advised іп making a special 
study of this sturdy Scotsman's work. 


To Help the War Loan. 


The Arklow Photographic Association appcars 
to be one of the most alive societies in Ireland, at 
all events I hear from them the most regularly. They 
have iust sent me a list of the lectures and demon- 
strations they have arranged up to the end of April. 
There are one or two blanks yet to fill, and I also 
note a war flavour in some of the items. I am glad 
to see Ireland and Irish photographic societies are 
taking their proper station among the efforts of the 
War Savings Committee. 


Some London Syllabuses. 


A few societies are issuing their programmes for the 
second half of the session, among which I have been 
favoured with copies from the South Suburban 
Photographic Society, who have modified their 
programme to one lecture on the first Wednesday 
in each month. Hackney Photographic Society is 
to meet every Tuesday іп each month to end of 
March, and for three days, commencing March 12, 
they are to hold their annual exhibition. Richmond 
Camera Club have gone one better than the rest, 
and have arranged a most excellent series of lectures 
and demonstrations right up to early May. This 
society meets every Thursday at the Castle Assembly 
Rooms, Richmond. 


Competitions to the Front. 

I think I ought to commend the two latter London 
societies оп the splendid group of competitions 
they are arranging. First take the Hackney group. 
One could almost weave a story around the titles. 
January, “А Bridge"; February, “ On the 
Thames"; March, “ Meadowland" ; April, “А 
Cloud Effect " ; May, '' Sunshine " (slides) ; June, 
" A Mill"; July,“ Fishing " ; August,“ A Domes- 
tic Interior " ; September, “ Portrait of a Person 
in Uniform"; October, ''Zoological Slides " ; 
November, ** Artificial Lighting "; December, “А 
Group of Four or More." In the Richmon4 Club 
they have fixed up eight different competitions for 
pictorial and scientific, expert or novice. 


Scotch Hints. 

Recently lecturing to the Edinburgh Society on 
“ Сайа Photography," Mr. MacLucas described 
his economical method of making two exposures 
on one plate by the simple device of inserting in 
the back of the camera a piece of thin darkened 
cardboard slightly broader than half the size of 
the plate, thus obscuring one side. When an 
exposure has been made on one half, the card is 
pushed over to the opposite side, and an exposure 
made on the other half of the plate. Most of Mr. 
MacLucas's child photography is taken with а 
Sanderson 5 by 4 camera provided with a Deck 
Isostigmar F/s.8 lens. The indoor work ranged 
from 1-6th to } second exposures, with прев apertures, 
on the fastest plates obtainable. This northern 
society is running an open exhibition for pictures 
and lantern slides from February r6 to March 2. 
Entries close on February 7. Full details may be 
obtained from P. T. Mackintosh, 59, Spottiswoode 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Printing Values. 


At the Bury (Y.M.C.A.) Photographic Society 
on а recent Tuesday evening a lecture was given 
Бу Mr. A. Benson Ray on developers and developing, 
followed by a practical demonstration. The lec- 
turer endeavoured to prove to the members that 
it really did not matter what developer was used, 
whether the plate maker's formula, proprietary 
tabloids or concentrated developers, so long as 
the developing was carried on for a stated time, 
according to the factorial value of the particular 
developer in use. At the demonstration three 
exposed Wellington anti-screen plates were deve- 
loped at an approximate temperature of 65 deg. 
in the following developers for the following times :— 
Quarter strength Imperial formula, руго-ѕода, 
8 minutes ; half strength Rytol, r1 minutes; 1-бо 
strength Azol, 17 minutes, The exposures were 
the same for each plate for a portrait, and although 
the times of developing varied considerablv, the 
printing values of the ncga 5 were ol 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


fc | Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of à 
ИУ, ^ novel description by readers of Тне A. P. AND P. М. are invited 

! pA, Үү? for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 

i IT, WER ti Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


APPARATUS FOR DISTILLING 
WATER. 


ANY readers of THE A. P. have 
often wanted to manufacture their 
own distilled water for developers, etc.. 
instead of buying it at а chemist's. А 
very efficient apparatus for distilling 
water can be made for a shilling or two. 
Procure an oil can, such as one buys 
paraffin in, and clean*eit well. Use hot 
water and soda. Get a good sound cork 
and a piece of glass tubing, such as one 
gets from an old syphon bottle; in the 
cork burn a hole in order that the tubing 
may fit well. Bend the tubing over an 
ordinary illuminating gas flame (do not 
force it, but let it bend of its own weight) 
to an angle of about 70 deg. 
Now procure from your grocer one 


Fig. 1. 


of those long cylindrical biscuit tins, and 
also a brewer's bung big enough to fit 
the opening of the box, also about four 
or five feet of plumber's quarter-inch 
compo tubing. Make the bung fit the 
opening well, and turn the compo tubing 
into a spiral, making it long enough to 
stretch the length of the tin. Burn a 
hole in the bung to admit one end of the 
tubing, and also drill a hole in the bottom 
ci the tin, and solder the end in position. 

On the opposite sides and at the 
opposite ends solder about 14 in. of 
tubing, which can be made out of a 
piece of tin. 

Now with the aid of a few pieces of 
odd rubber tubing, which should be 


Fig. 2. 


easi]y obtained from a garage, connect 
the glass tube to the spiral tube, and 
the end of the spiral to a bottle. 

The tin containing the spiral should 


and photographs. 


be suspended at an angle, and. the bottom 
tube connected to the tap. Now water 
is placed in the oil can, which is then 
corked up and the water heated. The 
tap should be turned on until the cylinder 
is full of water. Then let the tap flow 
very.slowly, and the water will overflow 
out of the top; by this means the con- 
denser is alwavs full, even if the flow 


Fig. 3. 


ceases. The steem is given off and 
condenses in the ¢s, ral, and drips into 
the bottle. This is, however, quite a 
slow operaticn, and to make the appara- 
tus safe to leave, a piece of tubing is 
inserted into the boiler with the lower 
end about half an inch from the bottom. 
Thus steam will blow off before it will 
boil dry. 

To leave this apparatus for several 
hours, a large biscuit tin can be con- 
nected low down by a tube (fig. 3) and 
filled with water. Both lots of water 
wil keep to the same level, and also 
there is a double supply of water. 

This apparatus should generate about 
half to three-quarter gallons per hour, 
and any one who can do a little soldering 
should have no trouble in making one. 
1f the cork lets out steam it can be 
vaselined or tallowed. The cost should 
be very little; say, oil can, 6d.; three 
feet of glass tubing, rjd.; four or five 
feet of plumber's compo tubing, 15.; 
circular tin, 2d.; rubber tubing, 6d. 
Total, 2s. 34d. M. B. 


CONTROL IN PRINTING WITH THE 
DAYLIGHT ENLARGER. 


ба printing with а fixed- 
focus daylight enlarger is one of the 
simplest of the photographic processes, 
yet few workers realise that all the 
usual methods of ''control" which are 
employed for special effects in enlarging 
with the lantern, are applicable to day- 
light enlarging too, with very little 
modification. 

For softening the definition we may 
use “bolting silk" stretched on glass 
or over a light wooden frame, fixing 
this at a suitable distance (found by 
trial) from the bromide paper in the 
interior of the enlarging box. Similarly, 
we may use ground glass, which some 
workers prefer, or we тау use black 
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chiffon pinned over the lens. Тһе effect 
of chiffon, it should be noted, varies 
with the size of mesh and thickness of 
the threads. and a number of samples 
should be tried until the desired effect 
is obtained. These methods do not alter 
the contrast of the picture, but only the 
definition. 

Shading and dodging during the expo- 
sure is easily done by means of cards 
or masks cut to the desired shape. The:c 
are moved in front of the negative а 
little distance from it. 

In the same way vignetting can be 
done; or for this purpose a mask may 
be cut from blackened card, and fixed 
inside the printing box at some distance 
from the bromide paper. Тһе hole cut 
in the card will of course be less than 
the size of the vignette, and a good 
position we have found to be half 
way between "the lens and the bromide 
paper. 

In all shading care should be taken 
that no portion of the body comes 
between the sky and the negative in a 
direct line, and all shading should be 
timed as well as the original exposure. 
if constant results are desired. 

Work done with pencil or stump on 
tracing paper to control the tone values 
of the picture is a method particularly 
suited to the daylight enlarger ; indeed. 
it is difficult to use this method with an 
artificial-light enlarger, on account of 
the long exposures required. This work- 
ing up should be kept at some little 
distance from the negative, say one- 
tenth of an inch, to diffuse it a little and 
keep it from showing too much. 

Combination printing is quite casily 
done by fitting a cardboard slide to 
carry the two negatives, previously 
arranged to superimpose correctly, and 
shading carefully the sky and landscape 
portions in their turn. 


To facilitate careful shading we have 


found it a good plan to have white lines 
marked on the wooden casing that 
carries the negative, as a slight error 
here is magnified in the result. 

Controlling the contrast by means of 
diflerent grades of bromide paper, and 
special effects from different types of 
surface, as well as controlling the colour 
of the print by modifications of the 
exposure and developer, are equally 
applicable to daylight as to artificial- 
light enlarging, but in general it should 
be remembered that an average or more 
dense negative is best enlarged by day- 
light, whereas with very dense negatives 
no other method gives such good 
results. 

It will be seen then that, far from 
being inferior, the daylight method of 
enlarging is often more convenient, and 
allows of more control than by using 
artificial light, and in some cases is 
actually indispensable. J. R. B. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-8. 
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COPYING WITH THE CAMERA. 


HE necessity for 

making a photogra- 
phic copy frequently 
arises with the 
amateur who wishes, 
for instance, to make 
a new negative of a 
subject of which he 
only possesses а 
print. 
of an engraving or 
painting is also a 
task that frequently 
baffles the novice, and although 
the subject has been dealt with on 
previous occasions, there are always 
new readers who wil] be glad of hints 
relating to it. 

Some people would pin the original 
picture up to the wall and sot the 
camera on its tripod, and try in that 
way to get a copy. Of course it can 
be done, but it is not the easiest or 
quickest or best way of doing it, as 
it will be found extremely difficult to 
get the copy square on the focussing 
screen. 

The best plan will be to set about 
the matter methodically, and start with 
a proper copying board. Take an 
ordinary drawing board and to this 
pin the original. Suppose it to be 
an old engraving of which a copy is 
wanted. We will not damage the print 
by sticking drawing pins /Arough it at 
the corners, but just clip it by the 
corners under the heads of the pins. 

Now we sct the drawing board up 
on its edge on a flat table top (an 
ordinary white-wood kitchen table 
is ideal for the purpose), with two or 
three fairly bulky volumes at the back 
just to keep it steady. Then in front 
of the print we place our camera— 


not a hand camera of the box type, 


such as may be used for outdoor work, 
but a folding camera with focussing 
adjustment and a ground glass on 
which we can see the image, so as to 
get it the right size and quite sharply 
in focus. If it is found the lens is not 
quite opposite the centre of the print 
pinned to the drawing board, we must 
lift the camera up a little so that it is, 


The copying: 


'and a small wooden chocolate box or 


а couple of empty cigar boxes will 
raise it sufficiently. Books, if they аге 
firm and quite flat, will serve our 
purpose perhaps equally well, and it is 
easier with books to select ‘just the 
right thickness so that the camera 
is raised by exactly the right amount. 
We may put the camera fairly close 
to the drawing board in order to 
judge when we have the lens at the 
right height and pointing to the centre 
of the print, but we cannot copy our 
print with the camera so near the 
board. Уе must draw it away from 
the original print, looking at the image 
on the ground glass from time to time, 
until we get it just the size we want 
it, focussing it afresh each time we 
move the camera. Each time we move 
the camera we need to re-focus, because 
when we increase the distance between 
the original and the lens we shall have 
to decrease the distance between the 
lens and the ground glass. 

There is a very simple rule for finding 
what the distances between the 
original print and the lens, and 
between the lens and the ground glass 
ought to be; but we will not go into 
that at the moment. But we would 
draw very particular attention to the 
necessity for squareness in the position 
of both the camera and the drawing 
board. If either is placed at all 
crookedly on the table top, the effect 
will be seen in the copy. 

For instance, we must place our 
two books with their backs exactly 
straight by the edge of the table, and 
the camera must rest on the top of the 
books, with the edge of its baseboard 
exactly straight by the backs of the 
books. Then the camera must stand 
perfectly level, so that the ground glass 
is quite perpendicular. And the draw- 
ing board must also be quite perpen- 
dicular to the table top and not sloping 
backwards or forwards at all. Even 
the least little bit of backward or 
forward slope will spoil our work by 
giving us a distorted copy instead of an 
accurate reproduction. 

Now it is just as important for us to 


place the drawing board at right 
angles to the long edge of the table as 
it is to have it perpendicular. If 
crooked in the least degree the picture 
will be distorted. In order to ensure 
perfect squareness, you may get a 
carpenter's square and lightly rule 
one or two good black pencil marks 
right across the table top, and then 
you will have a guide for placing the 
drawing board truly in position. But 
if you have no such square handy, 
and no ordinary T-square or set- 
Square, you need not despair of 
accuracy, for the books with which 
we prop up the drawing board are 
square at the corners, and if we place 
the top edges of the volumes straight 
with the edge of the table, then the 
drawing board resting against the 
front edges of the volumes will be at 
right angles to the edges of the table. 
By taking these simple precautions 
we shall easily produce an accurate 
copy of the original print. 

But now let us turn to exposures 
in copying. You know, of course, that 
ordinarily in exposure, for landscape 
or portrait work, you have to consider 
four factors. These are: 


I. The light. 

2. The subject. 

3. The plate. 

4. Ihe stop. 
When we come to copying, we havc to 
add a fifth— 

5. Тһе scale of reproduction. 


Why this becomes an important matter 
we shall sec in a moment or two. 

You have already learned how useful 
the exposure meter is in measuring the 
strength of light in outdoor work. 
For copying you will find it a good plan 
to use the light tint just as in portrai- 
ture. This light tint is only employed 
because it saves time. Small prints, 
and in fact such copying work as you 
are likely to do most frequently, may 
be copied in a well-lighted room. It 
is only large pictures, which cannot be 
evenly illuminated in an ordinary room, 
which need to be copied out of doors 
or with artificial light: or verv dark 
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old paintings which can only be copied 
in a strong light, and, indeed, some- 
times need direct sunlight if detail 
in the deepest shadows is to be 
obtained. Working in a room, the 
sensitive paper of the meter may 
take five, ten, or even twenty 
minutes to darken to the depth of 
the dark or standard tint of the Bee 
meter. To wait so long is tedious, and 
the use of the light tint or quarter 
tint means that this time of testing 
the light is reduced to a quarter— 
two and a half minutes instead of 
ten, say—a considerable saving of 
time. When you bought your meter, 
you got two separate dials, one with 
a dark tint and the other with a light 
tint on it. You have been using the 
dark tint for your outdoor work, so 
that the first thing to do is to change 
the dials. Do not change them near to 
the window. Even if the sensitive 
paper is only exposed to that light 
for a moment it will be slightly fogged, 
and all your future measurements 
on that piece of paper will be slightly 
inaccurate. It is safest to change the 
dial in the darkest part of the room, 
if you do change in a day-lighted room. 
Better mark the dials “ light” and 
“ dark" respectively on the backs, 
so that you will never be in doubt as 
to which is which. 

After setting up the camera, and 
fixing the copying board and easel, 
take an ordinary 5 by 4 p. o. p. print 
and focus on that. You must rack 
out the camera to double the ordinary 
landscape extension, for always when 
copying the same size the lens will 
work at double its principal focal 
length. If your lens is of six inches 
focal length, the distances from dia- 
phragm to both the original and the 
plate should be equal, each being 
twelve inches. This is an invariable 
rule with any symmetrical lens, the 
distance on each side of the diaphragm 
being double the focal length of that 
particular lens. 

Now, as a great deal of copying is 
required the ''same size," this forms 
a good starting-point. Having focussed, 
we will hang the meter on a stout pin 
pushed into the easel alongside the 
print, so that the measurement is 
that of the light actually falling on 
the print. When you have got the 
time the paper takes to darken to 
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match the hght tint, you have done 
with the meter. It is not necessary 
to use the scales at all. It is well, 
however, that we should jot down 
this meter time on a slip of paper. 
So much for factor No. 1. 

Factor Хо. 2 is the subject. We need 
not explain here that а very dark oil 
painting will require more exposure 
than a light pencil drawing. This is 
fairly obvious, and if we arrange the 
various classes of prints in a table 
according to their darkness, colour, 
and surface, glossy or otherwise, we 
can refer to this table when any 
particular type of original is being 
copied. Here is a table, to which 
you may add, as you go on working, 
any other kind of original, placing it 
in whatever class you find it neces- 


sary : Seconds 
per Minute. 


I. Clean bromide print, light 
engraving, light water-colour 2 
2. Glazed ри “Чер. o. p., engrav- 


ing, dark water-colour .... 4 
3. Brown p. o. p., dark engraving, 

lithógraph os. cases teas 8 
4. Red engraving or carbon print, 

oil painting .............. 15 
5. Dark oil painting, miniature.. 30 
6. Old oil painting ............ 60 


The figures in the last column of this 
table mean, for example, that as our 
sensitive paper has to-day taken 
four minutes to darken, we must ex- 
pose for four seconds per minute, or 
sixteen seconds, for we are copying a 
purple p. o. p. print. If we were сору- 
ing a miniature, we should give thirty 
seconds for each minute of meter time, 
or, to put it another way, the exposure 
would be just half the meter time. 

But, you ask, what about the Plate 
and the stop? Quite right, these are 
our next two factors, and we must 
fix them in order to give any value 
to our subject table. They are both 
factors which may be fixed definitely. 
The plate may be any plate with a 
Watkins speed of 65, which is approxi- 
mately equal to H. and D. 100; and 
the stop is the largest stop on your 
lens, viz., that marked F/8. 

Of course, if you find it necessary 
to stop down to F/11, in order to get 
your picture sharp enough on the 
edges, you will simply double the 
exposure in the ordinary way ; and if 
F/16 is necessary you will quadruple 
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the exposure. Іп fact, increase the 
exposure when stopping down in 
just the ordinary way. 

We quite expected you to ask that 
question, and it shows that you are 
beginning to consider very carefully 
the conditions under which you are 
working. Of course, the stop, as you 
remark, is not F/8 at all. It is marked 
F/8, but as your lens is racked out it 
is actually something smaller. But this 
need not trouble you, once you know 
that we have allowed for this fact in 
making out the table. The variation 
in the stop value when the camera 
is racked out to various extensions 
is a matter which gives rise to confusion 
and many errors in working, and the 
simplest way of working is to follow 
the table we have just given you, 
and whenever you are not copying the 
same size, to vary your exposure 
according to another table, which we 
will give in a moment. 

Let us first explain, however, that 
when speaking of variations of size 
we always mean linear dimensions. 
Thus, half size means half the length. 
‘A whole-plate print (84 by 6} in.) 
copied to half size would give а 
quarter-plate (41 by 3} in) Неге, 
then, is the scale table : 


Copying half size or about (linear) 
—one-half the exposure. 

Copying quarter size or less (linear) 
—one-quarter the exposure. 

Copying half as large again (linear) 
—double the exposure. 

Copying twice as large (linear) 
—four times the exposure. 


Do not worry about changes in stop 
value, now that you know these are 
allowed for in this table. Start on 
the basis of “ stop marked F/8, copying 
same size," and get the exposure for 
those standard conditions. Then if 
you are copying larger or smaller, 
increase or reduce exposure as may be 
required. 


NEV readers should note that 

back numbers 
previous Notes for Novices are 
obtainable from the Publishers. 


containing 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, 


Thursday, January 17, Mr. Percy Allen will give a lecture on 
“Тһе Heart of France '" (Romance of the City of Bourges and 


the Duchy of Berry). 


Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell Square, W.C.).-—On 
Tuesday, January 15, Mr. Cumberland Clark will give a lantern 
lecture entitled “ Shakespeare and the Stage." 


“Тһе Photo- Miniature." —Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd.. write us 
in reference to this publication :— For some months past 


Adelphi, W.C.).—On 


you have been receiving copies of the PAoto-Miniature direct 


from the publishers in America, and on reviewing them we 
notice you say that ' copies can be obtained from ourselves.' 
Until within the last few months this was so, but owing to the 
Defence of the Realm regulations we are not now able to import 
these publications, consequently we cannot now suf ply. and 
shall be glad if, when reviewing them in the future, you would 
omit stating that they ' can be obtained from Houghtons, Ltd..' 
as we are receiving a great number of orders, and have to write 
to each customer stating that we cannot supply, and have to 
return the cash." | 


—- = 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| A selection of queries from our correspondents ‹ 
Interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in ош 


=» 


yf general 


pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
қ MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will] 
Ж expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
> name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
= WIPE AES А өлу "p чш and prints for criticism must be addressed 
sditor ў 5 
Рн RAPHE News, 42. London, W C.2 and Е іні AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


marked ''Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Choice of Plates. 


For pictorial landscape, seascape, and sunset 
photography which is best—(1) auto-screen, 
self-screen, backed plates without screen, or 
(2) iso., ortho., or pan chromatic with screen; 


if so, which screen : 
F. L. (London, S.W.) 


The most comprehensive is the pan- 
chromatic plate with screen. But there 
is по опе best screen. Each case should 
be considered on its merits, and screen 
selected according to the effect desired. 
For example, to make the reds come light 
in the print the reds must have consider- 
able density in the negative, so a red 
screen will be used, as it permits the red 
rays to pass and act on the plate. Also 
as the red screen permits little, if any, 
other rays to pass, the other colours not 
transmitted, i.e. filtered out, come thin 

` in the negative and so dark in the print. 


Pinhole Camera, ete. 

1 bave made a pinhole camera 27} in. long. 
The pinhole is made in a sheet of metal about 

1-Soth in. thick, and is .046 in. diameter, etc. 

` J. E. W. (Chelmsford). 
It may interest others as well as your- 
self if we give a formula for calculating 
the best size of hole for any camera 
length, i.e. hole to plate. Let us call 
this с; and r the radius, or d the diameter 
of the hole. Now r ord depend on c, 
and also the wave length. We тау take 
this in the yellow region of the spectrum, 
say .000017 in. We can write the for- 
mula in two or three forms, e.g. r= „/ c. 4, 
where ۸ is the wave length of light ; or 
¥2= сх л, which is the same thing. If 
we are content to call .004 the square 
root of .000017, then we can further 


simplify, thus d= nd . In your case we 


may write c=27, then by the first for- 
mula 4-.о428 in.; by the second 
simpler íormula 4-.04158 in. or say 
.042 as quite near enough. This we may 
call 1-23rd in. This hole working at 
27 inches distance is F/27 x 23 = F/521. 
Now suppose we want to compare the 
exposure of this hole with let us say a 
stop working at F/16. Dividing 521 by 
16 we get 32 nearly.: Squaring this we 
get 1,024 as the relative (equivalent) 
exposures of F/16 and F/521, i.e. 1 sec. 
with F/16 equals 1,024 sec. with F/521. 
Now it is useful to remember that 1-16th 
sec. exposure with a lens at F/16 is a 
fairly average exposure with a 200 H. and 


D. plate in good bright diffused summer 
light for an open foreground landscape. 
Thus 1 sec. being equivalent to 1,024, then 
I-16th sec. is equivalent to 64, or say 
roughly a minute good measure. The 
present light '* of course considerably 
different from L ight diffused summer 
lighting Let us turn to the Table of 
Exposures in the December 3 issue, 
p. 356. Calling your subject open land- 
scape, extra rapid plate, stop F/8, the 
table gives us 1-30th sec. or } of this 
for F/16, say } sec., i.e. only double our 
former summer estimate, or calling your 
subject ordinary landscape this suggests 
about three times as long again, so that 
it would seem as though your trial 
exposures were on the over-long side. 
The practical absence of any picture 
image on the plate rather surprises or 
puzzles us. For with eight or ten times 
our exposure one expects to see some 
sign of image. Are you quite sure there 
is no light leakage ? The comparatively 
clear rebates point away from dark- 
room fog and towards camera fog. 
Anyhow try a two to three minute 
exposure, and develop in darkness for 
your average time, and report the 
result. 

The foregoing estimate of relative 
or equivalent exposures presumes that 
we may regard a pinhole very much 
like a small stop. But both theory and 
practice indicate that when the pinhole 
diameter is very small as compared with 
its distance from the plate, the required 
exposure is somewhat longer than the 
above assumption indicates. However, 
the above method is ‘‘ near enough ” for 
most people. 


Pyro Stain. 


I have some negatives unprintable, owing to 
uniform yellow stain due to prolonged pyro-soda 
development. A. A. W. (Twickenham). 


In a pint of warm water dissolve 1 oz. 
of ordinary alum ; when this is dissolved 
and the solution cool, add 1 to 2 drams of 
hydrochloric acid. Firstsoak the nega- 
tives in plain cold water for say a quarter 
to half an hour, and then in the above 
acid-alum bath. It may take an hour or 
more to clear away the stain. Finally 
wash the negatives in very slightly acidi- 
fied water, e.g., Water І pint, hydro- 
chloric acid то to 20 minims. 
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Lens, Ete. 
I have to photograph a 23 by 25 ft. subject. 
Would I get better results by extending tripod 
to 5} ft., or from a platform? Would I get a 
greater angle with half-plate stigmatic or a wide- 
angle lens? What make of wide-angle lens would 
you advise ? ete. R. B. (Ibrox). 
If you want to get the effect of the 
object as seen by a person standing on 
the ground, the tripod will give that, 
but if you want the effect of an “ eleva- 
tion" drawing, you will get that better 
from a point opposite the centre of the 
object. We cannot say anything about 
the wider angle of two lenses, beyond the 
general remark that if two lenses both 
“cover” the same size of plate, that 
having the shorter focal length gives the 
wider view angle. Some of the modern 
stigmatic lenses of short focal length (say 
six inches) cover a wide angle, and if 
stopped down moderately they give excel- 
lent results. 
Pigments. 


What is the composition of the ріатепя used 
in “ sketch work ” ? etc. M. L. (Dublin). 


By “ sketch work ” we presume you 
refer to sketch-like portrait photography. 
One may use pencil, crayon, chalk, pastel, 
oil or water colour. This, perhaps, puts 
them in their order of case, i.e. water 


‘colour being with most people the most 


difficult. You will be well advised to 
purchase the materials from an artists’ 
supply store rather than an oil shop, 
You require very little material, but this 
should be of a good quality. Fora begin- 
ning you might keep to pure black and 
white, and use a crayon (chalk pencil) of 
the kind photographic dealers supply for 
working up bromide enlargements. 
Miniatures. 
Can you tell me the best book on miniature 
colouring ; also formula for liquid celluloid for 
covering prints? etc. P. M. J. ( Radcliffe). 
For handbooks on all such art sub- 
jects you might apply to Winsor and 
Newton, George Rowney and Со., or 
Reeves. Cut up some clean celluloid into 
small pieces, put them in a clean bottle 
with good cork, and add enough amyl 
acetate to well cover the chips. Shake 
the bottle from time to time. In a few 
days you will have a clear solution. 
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Of Uncertain Whereabouts. 


І think it caused some pardonable exasperation to the learned 
professor who '' accompanied " the excellent A. P. AND P. N. 
Prize Slides when these were shown at the Camera Club that the 
authors of the productions should so persistently have refrained 


from naming the place, person, or thing they represented. Ап: 


enchanting landscape was ' The Valley of Реасе” or ‘ Hills of 
Green," while as for the portraits thc audience was denied the 
Christian name, let alone the surname and full address, and 
whether engaged, and hours when at home, of the beautiful 
young lady who was '' Somebody's Sister." Опе after another 
of these gentle subjects was laid away in the wrappings of the 
anonymous, as though the Press Censor had been on their 
track, until one began to doubt whether they did enjoy (or 
otherwise) a real existence. Poetic titles are all very well, but 
they do not assist realism. ‘They make things appear alto- 
gether too misty and vague. 


The Poetic Title. 


In the case of landscapes a poctic title, perhaps, is not a 
drawback, for the inte-est in landscape does not appertain so 
much to the original hedges and ditches and their exact place 
on the map as to the interpretation of them by means of the 
changing sky. What you get in a landscape is not so much a 
local habitation as a mood. On seeing a landscape view you 
do not generally ask, “ Where is it?” But in the case of 
portraiture we do like to know who is who, though it is true 
that this is nobody's business except that of the photographer 
and his sitter, unless, indeed, the latter is public p-operty, like 
the recipient of a New Year horror (I mean “ honour.") But 
it will generally be found that the most euphonious title for a 
portrait is jst the person's name without even ihe usual embel- 
lishments of courtesy- just the plain, honest nome into which 
he or she was born. It is quite possible to carry out this Ше 
wiihout going so far as the usual koyal Academy legend, to 
wit: '' Esther, daughter of Іксас Rubbersheres, Евдшіге, of 
Munnyworth Hall" Anything— even " [he Little Miss '"— is 
preferable to that. 


Say Where. 


When it comes to architecture, however, or to any subject 
. which in itself, apart altogether from photography, hes already 
some artistic pretensions of its own (which nature end men 
unadorned have not), I really think that the fancy title mig ht 
be abolished. The most poetic description you ccn append to 
a view of Wells Cathedral is simply “ Wells." The meʻe place- 
name is decidedly the best that can be chosen for an architec- 
tural composition in which the interest is largely due to the fact 
that it does represent an actual thing in stone or timber which 
has some clains to beauty on its own account. I do not want 
to know that they are '' Quict Aisles of Frayer,” but simply 
to be informed whether they belong to Winchester or Ely. If 
I see a panorama of smoking city, which might be in Lancashire 
o: the Potteries, it merely enrages me to be told that it 15 
“ Chimneys " ; I want to know what else it is. So I sympathise 
with the good professor who теза up to the slides at the Camera 
Club, and expressed a wish that when it came to entitling slides 
people would use the gazetteer тоге frequently and the poets 
less. 


Just the Place. 


What is all this pother about the taking over of the British 
Museum ? A place more suitable for a Government department 
thin the sepulchres of Bloomsbury can hardly be imagined. 
The national treasure house is spacious enough for а battalion 
of doorkeepers and attendants and makers of :fternoon tea. 
It is draughty lso, and (іп parts) architecturally hideous enough 
to be the Admiralty itself. It is already full of antiquities, 
so that there can be no harm in adding a few more, and it has 
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an abundance of cabinets іп which Cabinet Min- 
isters could be preserved (if that is what Cabi 
net Ministeis are for). And the piace ought to 
become the home of a Board or a Ministry or . 
something of the kind if only because the blouses of the ladies 
and the cigarette smoke of the youths would furnish such an 
agreeable diversion for the mummies after г] these years. 
Trust the modern typist to make some of thoce vitrified corpses 
sit up. 


Le Nouveau Mond (Sir Alfred). 


At the same time—and quite seriously—the intention to take 
over the British Museum, whether it comes to anything or not, 
does illustrate what a paternal War Government thinks about 
art, and generally about the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the country. Was it all nonsense, then, when we expostulated 
about Rheims and Louvain, and feared for Venice and Padua, 
that we should have this insult levelled ageinst the building 
which ensh ines the sculptures of Fhidias and fragments of the 
tem’ le of Diana. the vases of Egypt, the terracottas of Rome, 
the stone bulls of Assyria, priceless papyri and prints, the dust 
of vanished ages? I always had an idea that the British 
Museum was one of the things we were fighting for against the 
vandal hordes of Europe. Which is а very different thing from 
saving that we ought to carry it with us in the forefront of the 
battle, as the Israelites carried the Ark. Ву such procedures 
we ourselves become Ph listincs. 


Men of Mark. 


After seeing the portrait of Sir Douglas Haig, the work of 
somebodv's brush or pencil, one writer declared that he intended 
to go out and buy an ordinary picture-postcard photograph 
of the gallant Field Marshal in order to restore his confidence 
in him as a soldier. Тһе photographs of our men of steel have 
done a good deal to maintain public confidence during the war. 
We like to know the facial l neaments of the men we have got to 
trust to. The photographs of Jellicoe, for instance, helped 
many people to sleep comfortably in their beds, as well as 
cemented the late First Sea Lord's popularitv with the man in 
the street and the woman in the queue. His successor will 
have to abandon his monocle if he is to make a similar direct 
hit. But what doubts and perplexities our ancestors must 
have laboured under during the Napoleonic wars when there 
was no photography to reassure them, and they had to trust to 
portraits by caricaturists. or what were worse, caricatures by 
portraitists ! Charles Lamb once confessed that he had sat to 
an artist friend of his for thc portraits of sixtcen British admirals. 
And yet we won Trafalgar. 


The Unspoken Word. 


“ The camera is a useful form of present. It will say much 
for you that you cannot say for yourself. There are countless 
ways in which it will carry the word you would like to speak.” 
— Youth's Companion. 


Oh, Angelina, it may seem absurd, 

But there's a. very gentle little word 

( You'd blush and tremble if you only hcard) 
Which never 1 dare utter ; 

And vct believe me that my heart is stirred, 
And melts like butter. 


[hat word unspoken lies within this gift ; 

It rustles as the winding film you shift ; 

Upon the scale of stops 'tis hieroglyphed, 
And in the lens doth glisten, 

And you may hcar it in the shutter swift, 
If vou will listen. 
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The original, a bromide print (81х01), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 


THE KITE. 
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The Camera Club had the advantage of some stimulat- 
ing criticism on its exhibition of members’ photographs 
from Mr. G. Percival Gaskell, R.B.A., the 
well-known painter and mezzotinter, who 
has been for many years headmaster of the 
Polytechnic School of Art. Mr. Gaskell 
said that he approached his task with some diffidence 
because he well understood that the problem confronting 
the photographer was very different from that which 
confronted the painter, in that the former could not 
control his subject-material to the same extent as the 
latter. The photographer had to accept a larger pro- 
portion of the accidents of the situation than the artist. 
Nor could the photographer alter and readjust his focus ; 
he was embarrassed by a less yielding medium. With 
regard to portraiture, Mr. Gaskell suggested that it 
would be a good thing to give the focussing-emphasis 
to those features which stood out in the mental vision 
after a momentary glance at a person, followed imme- 
diately by closing the eyes. Within that fraction of a 
second it would be found that, although the memory 
picture of the clothing and incidentals was vague, 
certain of the outstanding features were remembered 
with extreme vividness. 


A PAINTER 
CRITIC. 


Although Mr. Gaskell is himself primarily a land- 
scapist, his chief criticisms were directed to the fair 
amount of portraiture which is on 
exhibition. He expressed some dis- 
appointment at the failure of photo- 
graphers very generally to convey the 
feeling of motion. Sometimes this could be suggested 
by means of drapery, rarely by the actual pose of the 
limbs, which generally looked rigid. To get an idea of 
movement, it was necessary to combine two moments 
of time and two little points of space. Не thought 
that the pictures of Botticelli might be studied with 
advantage from this po.nt of view.  Botticelli was a 
master of movement, although his poses were often 
physical impossibilities. Of one photographer who had 
daring;y cut oif the top of his sitter's head—a hatted 
sitter, which perhaps makes а d.fference— Mr. Gaskell 
expressed disapproval. It did not matter, he said, 


MOVEMENT IN 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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what one did to the shotildet or the rest of the anatomy, 
but he thought that the natural desire to have the 
whole of a portrait, head included, was based on true 
feeling. Most of his criticisms, while very helpful to the 


individual exhibitor, were, of course, suggested by the 
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pictures, and it would be small profit to give them 
without the pictures themselves. It is an advantage 
to have the fresh viewpoint of a man engaged on a 
different medium, even though, as he said, he could only 
offer a painter's solution of a camera problem. 


During winter all days are not dark, gloomy and 
depressing ; in fact, for quite a large proportion of the 
time the sun shines in a most cheerful 

WINTER sun. апа exhilarating manner, giving the 
SHINE EFFECTS. photographic worker a spasm о! 
energetic photographic enthusiasm. 

These days usually are fruitful and productive of much 
material for the pictorial worker. As the winter landscape 
is more or less sodden with rain, the atmosphere is 
decidedly moist, and this gives rise to conditions of 
atmospheric effect that show to pictorial advantage the 
golden sunshine of winter. Many fine effects are to be 
observed during those hours in both town and country ; 
the sun low in the heavens and slanting down into all 
manner of obscure places, in the woods, in the meadows, 
along the river’s brink, and in the streets and alleys of 
towns and villages. It isin the country, however, where 
the worker will spend his time to most advantage ; if 
he is tempted to venture forth, it will be entirely his own 
fault if he does not gain a batch of delightful pictures 
at the end of his day’s work. It is well to remember 


that the hours of sunshine are short ; from nine in the . 


morning till about three in the afternoon is the duration 
of practical working conditions. If really serious work 
is contemplated, then a tripod should figure in the outfit, 
and, serious work or not, use orthochromatic plates, 
either with a screen or one of the non-filter brands. 


The high-class miniature cameras so deservedly 
popular at present are capable of very successful 
portraiture, but with the very 
short-focus lenses fitted the photo- 
grapher must not be tempted to 
approach too near the sitter or 
unpleasant perspective cifects may result. About eight 
feet should be regarded as the minimum distance, and 
at this the image will not be very large—the head and 
shoulders about the size of the King's image on a postage 
stamp, but with careful manipulation the negative will 
stand an enlargement of eight or ten times without any 
loss of quality. The great charm of these tiny cameras 
for this work is that they result in naturalness. The 
sitter 15 by no means overawed by the apparatus, and is 
often inclined to treat the matter as a joke. In this 
mood he will cheerfully pose to the wishes of the photo- 
grapher. This results in an entire absence of any strained 
or ''being-photographed " expression, so difficult to 
prevent with some models. lt must be remembered, 
however, that the posing or the figure, lighting, exposure, 
and attention to detail are every bit as important as 
with a large studio camera, but if made caretuliy the 
results will compare very favourably with those produced 
with a larger instrument. 
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WATER has been 
said to be the 
most important 
chemical ; 
tainly no other 
To the photo- 


сет- 


has such а wide range of uscs. 
grapher water (and a good supply) is essential to the 
dark-room. То some—those who use the scullery 
as a dark-room—the water supply presents no difficul- 
ties; to the photographer who can afford luxuries, 
a nice laboratory sink, etc., provides him with all he 


needs. But to the dark-room-at-the-top-of-the-house 
photographer, the need of an efficient supply of water is 
frequently a source of great worry. First, water is 
used in large quantities for washing negatives and 
prints; distilled water is in many cases required for 
solutions, etc. ; and lastly, water is needed to wash up 
the photographic apparatus occasionally. The water 
supply can be solved in the manner explained in this 
article, the various suggestions being adapted to suit 
individual needs. 

We will first deal with water used generally for all 
washing purposes. But the method of dealing with 
the water depends to a large extent on the district ; 
e.g., hard water, such as the photographer meets with 
in chalky counties, should not be used for washing 
prints; a white powdery deposit is often left on the 
negative or print which has been placed in very hard 
water. 
before use, or a little sodium carbonate added. 

In any case it will always be an advantage to fix 
one of the little ''anti-splash " devices to the water- 
supply tap in the dark-room. This not only permits 
a clear splashless flow, but acts also in the nature of 
a filter for any rust or other foreign matter in the water. 

As mentioned above, while a good supply of water 
is necessary for successful photographic work it is 
surprising how a few gallons judiciously employed can 
be made to do effective work when necessary. We 
recently had the water supply of our dark-room frozen, 
and had perforce to conduct the operations of develop- 
ing a dozcu plates (in а tank) and making a dozen 
prints with the help of a single can of clean water 
(about three gallons). By careful rinsing and changing 
so that the water was not wasted, the operations were 
successfully carried out, and neither plates nor prints 
showed a trace of hypo when taken from the last wash- 
ing water. 

To fix up а small water supply the easiest thing 
to do is to purchase a two or three gallon stone 
beer jar with a wooden tap ; this will suit the purpose 
excellently, and should not be very dear, even at the 
present time. If this cannot be obtained, get an old 
tin jar, such as is used for storing paraffin in, and take 
off the handle. A hole can be bored or cut at the bottom 
and a wooden tap (this is very cheap and can be 
bought anywhere) fixed firmly in. The junction between 


All such water should therefore be well boiled 
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SUPPLY. 


the tap and tin can be carefully waxed 
over. Theoutside can then be painted, 
making an effective water holder— not, 
however, as good as the stone beer jar. 
This, tor some, will be quite sufficient, but others wijl 
desire a sink and a waste-water supply. 

If the sink is to be built into or against the photo- 
graphic bench, the water supply must be accommodated 
on a strong shelf just above the sink. If it is not too 
much in the way, the jar could stand on the bench 
with the tap over the sink. Тһе sink can be made from 
a strong, square wooden box ; this, if it can be afforded, 
should be lined with lead sheeting. It is essential that 
no solder be used. From the hole at the bottom a 


` pipe can be led to the waste-water supply or a bucket, 


» 


if so desired. If lead is unobtainable the wood can be 
mede waterproof with hot wax. 

А square meat or biscuit tin would also serve, giving 
three or four coats of enamel or paint inside and one 
outside. This type of sink is, however, only more or 
less temporary ; it cannot withstand the action of 
acids and alkalis for long. The careful worker, how- 
ever, will not make such a mess or splash his chemicals 
and water in such a manner that a well made shallow 
box (about the size of a large drawer from an ordinary 
chest of drawers) lined with American cloth will not 
answer. Іп fact, many workers who follow the tank 
system, and wash plates and prints carefully in a 
developing dish with severa] changes of water, use 
simply a large black tea tray on an ordinary table. 
This with a large waste-bucket and the jar of water 
referred to above form a serviceable outfit. 

For the purposes of making chemical solutions 
distilled water is advisable. Distilled water is obtained 
by condensing vapour or steam of impure water, or 
water such as tap-water, which, though fit for drinking, 
etc., is for some chemical purposes useless. Tap water 
contains sulphates, chlorides, carbonates, iron, lime, 
etc., and these must be got rid of by boiling and con- 
densing the vapour. With the aid of a retort or a large 
flask the distillation will be quite easy. Through a cork 
at the top of the flask a glass tube is led to a small 
bottle. Along the tube, and over the junction of tube 
and bottle a wet handkerchief or rag is placed to con- 
dense the vapour. If the retort is used it can be led 
simply into the neck of the bottle, and the wet rag placed 
over the neck. If, however, the reader has neither 
flask nor retort, a workman's tea can may Бе utilised. 
А simple form of still for the production of distilled 
water was described in THE А. P. for January r4 (p. 28). 

The distilled water thus obtained should be placed 
in quite clean bottles. Distilled water can be easily 
distinguished from plain or tap water in the following 
manner: Place a little of cach in two clean test-tubes ; 
add to both a few drops of a solution of silver nitrate, 
or lead acetate or nitrate. The tap water turns turbid 
and milky, the distilled water remains quite clear. 
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various topics will be published every week. 
It must 


Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


be understood, however, that the 
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BATCH WORKING IN COLD WEATHER. 


S1R,— The making of a large number of prints from a single 
negative is a tedious process at any time; in cold weather it 
is particularly irksome. Бог not only is a long spell in the 
dark-room, away from а cheery fire, most uninviting, but 
also the coldness of the developer considerably protracts the 
time of development. 

From time to time I hive done a considerable amount of 
batch work on bromide postcards, consisting mainly of groups 
of “ Tommies '" ; and not being in possession of any of the 
speeding-up devices of the professionil, I h^ve been led to 
adopt the following expedients. 

Two things are essential for speeding up. In the first placc, 
some arrangement is necessary in order to enable several prints 
to be developed simultaneously. And in the second place, 
the developer must be kept warm, even though the temperature 
of the room be low. 

I employ a wooden tray, home made, just large enough to 
hold four developing dishes, and develop four p-ints at a time. 
The prints, having all received the same exposure, take exactly 
the same time to develop. I swill developer on the four, one 
after another, from the same measuring jar. It requires only 
a little experience to judge the correct amount of developer 
to pour upon each. At first there is a tendency to be too 
generous with the first one or two, with the result that none 
is left for the fourth; but by the time one or two sets of four 
have been dealt with, the hand acquires the necessary balance 
and the developer is fairly divided amongst the four prints. 
The prints complete their development in the order in which 
the developer was poured upon them, and this affords ample 
time to lift them out in turn and transfer them to the washing 
and fixing baths without incurring the risk of over-developing 
any one of them. I have never had so large a number of p-ints 
to make as to render it desirable to develop more than four 
at a time; but I should not hesitate to develop as manv as 
six at a time if occasion demanded. 

The obvious disadvantage of the method is that it requires 
somewhat more developer than when individual development 
of the prints is adopted, for the quantity of developer in the 
jar must never be allowed to fall below about four ounces ; 
but where speed is the main factor, the method affo-ds ample 
compensation for this disadvantage. 

The temperature of the developer is a more troublesome 
matter to cope with. Some form of warm-water bath is essen- 
tial. I use a fairly large enamel bowl, about fifteen inches in 
diameter and five inches deep. Into this I pour sufficient 
warm water so that when the jar of developer stands in the 
bowl the level of the water reaches that of the developer. To 
start with, the temperature of the bath should be about 70 deg. 
IF., and it should be kept up from time to time either by renew- 
ing the water in the bowl, or by pouring some away and adding 
hot water from a kettle. I kecp the water in my kettle hot 
by supporting the kettle immediately above the chimney of 
my dark-room lamp! Іп cases where a plentiful supply of 
hot water is available from the kitchen or bathroom, a good 
plan is to employ a bucket full of hot water at an initial tempera- 
ture of 70 to 8o deg. Е., or hotter if used judiciously. Тһе 
developer jar should be of such a size that the developer onlv 
half fills it. The jar may then be floated in the bucket with- 
out any danger of sinking. The use of a bucket enables a 
larger volume of water to be used, and it will retain a satisfa :- 
tory temperature for an hour or more without renewal. 

When the developer is poured on the prints its temperature 
niturally falls as the development proceeds, and between the 
development of the successive sets of four the jar of developer 
must be allowed to remain in the warm bath sufficiently long 
to bring its temperature again to the required pitch. 1 some- 
times find that this entails undue delay between the various 
sets. [t is a good plin to hold the developing tray over the 
water bath while developing, but if this is insufficient, to prevent 
delay 1 use two jars of developer alternately, allowing one 
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jar to warm up in the bath while I am devcloping with the 
other. 

I have found, іп cold weather, that the use of this warm- 
water bath may easily cut down the time of development by 
half ; and assuming that, when four prints at a time are deve- 
loped, the total time of development of the batch is again 
halved (this, even taking into account the extra manipulation 
involved, is an under-statement of the case), it will be clear 
that crude as the methods are they are not to be despised.— 
Yours, etc., 


High Wycombe. J. А. Watson. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


APPLYING COLOUR TO NEGATIVES AND TRANSPARENCIES.— 
In the work of blocking out skies or other portions of a nega- 
tive, or when colouring lantern slides and transparencies, diffi- 
culty із often experienced in inducing the colour to flow freely 
on the gelatine. This trouble may be easily obviated, although 
the method described suggests quite a different result to that 
which is desired; there is no doubt, however, that the idea 
is a sound one, as an experiment will prove. The procedure 
is to soak the negative in clean water for a short period (the 
precise time of immersion varying according to the particular 
mike of plate under treatment), and then .to drain, or blot 
off, all superfluous moisture, leaving the film surface dry. 
The work can then be proceeded with, and it will be found that 
the cclour or stain will “ take ’’ well, and that outlines can be 
closely followed without danger of running.—F. H. B. S. 

* * * * * 


USING FILMS ім REFLECTOR ENLARGERS—A WARNING —— 
Owing to its simplicity and comparative cheapness, the reflector 
type of enlarging lantern is deservedly popular. For enlarging 
glass negatives, the writer used one extensively, and obtained 
It was fitted with a couple of inverted incan- 
descent gas mantles that generated a fair amount of heat in 
the confined space. One evening he had some small film nega- 
tives that he wanted to enlarge, and attempted, somewhat 
thoughtlessly it must be confessed, the matter in his enlarger. 
The negative was clipped between two clean pieces of glass, 
and placed in the carrier; at the time it was thought that 
there might be trouble in connection with the excessive heat, 
but it was hoped that the exposure would be of sufficiently 
limited duration to avoid risk of ruining the negative. Judge 
of the annoyance when the projected image on the easel, after 
a few seconds' exposure, was scen to brown over at the edges. 
The carrier was slipped out at once, but the mischief was accom- 
plished. The time had been quite long enough to enable the 
celluloid to become thoroughly scorched and blistered, resulting 
іп the hopeless ruin of 2 cherished negative. The moral is 
obvious. —C. К. D. | 

* * * * * 

ADDING BROMIDE TO THE DEVELOPER.—It is by no means 
an easy matter to add a solution such as potass. bromide or 
salt of this kind by drops to the developer to act as a restrainer. 
Many devices have at various times bcen suggested to facilitate 
this, but for some time past we have been in the habit of using 
a penny fountain pen filler that can be bought at almost any 
stationer's. The filler is loaded with the ro per cent. solution 
of potass. bromide in the same way as we should load it with 
ink if we were filling a fountain ргп, and then by a slight pressure 
on the rubber bulb one or two drops will be emitted from the 
tube. The required amount тлу be added in this way, and 
any surplus may then be put bick into the bottle. We have 
also used this when developinz a negative of an interior, to 
prevent halation, by squirtinz the bromide upon the film when 
the windows were sufficiently advanced, and painting round 
with a camel-hair brush. The shape generally makes this 
quite an easy matter, even in the dark-room, and it will be 
found a good p'eventive of this trouble. -N. M. F. 
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HE 
. of stars, clusters 
zie amm nebuie, and comets is easily 
T 4 e within reach bf ordina y camera 
EE lenses of six inches focal length 
and upwards. The focal aperture 
used should not be below F/5 to F/6. Greater focal aperture 
wil decrease the covering power, always poor on stars, etc., 
as compared with terrestrial objects; less focal aperture means 
increased exposure. Old-fashioned portrait lenses are very 
suitable, but if of large size are heavy and need a very strong 
and solid stand. 

A rigid camera is essential. Аз the focus for all celestial 
objects is infinity, light wooden box cameras are very suitable, 
a camera extension of half an inch on either side of the infinity 
position being ample for focussing purposes. 

To counteract the apparent diurnal movement of the stars 
an equatorial stand with slow motions is essential; its principles 
and methods of adjustment can be found in any textbook of 
astronomy. Small equatorials can often be bought at second- 
hand optical dealers' for a few pounds, but if the reader is fairly 
handy at metal work he may construct one for himself without 
any great difficulty. А stand of the home-made order is here 
illustrated. The slow movement is obtained by a worm screw 
attached to the upper revolving plate, which gears into ап 
ordinary cog wheel screwed firmly to the top of the pillar. If 
you construct your own stand on this plan, have the cog wheel 
as large as possible; this ensures a steady motion, also have a 
good solid pillar or braced tripod. Ап ordinary camera tripod 
is useless, as it lacks sufficient rigidity. 

А telescope of some sort is necessary for guiding the camera ; 
it need not be very large nor of great optical excellence. A 
pair of fine wires should be fitted in the focus of the eyepiece 
in the form of a cross. The camera must be mounted so that 
the centre of its field and that of the telescope are coincident, 
and firmly secured in this position. Before making an exposure 
the telescope should be pointed to a fairly bright star near the 
centre of the region it is desired to photograph, and the star 
put out of focus, so that it will show a fair-sized disc. Bring 
this disc on to the cross wires, and revolve the eyepiece until 
the horizontal wire is parallel with the star's movement across 
the field of the eyepiece, then using the slow motion, bring the 
star exactly on to the cross wires, and quickly uncover your 
lens. The star's disc must now be kept exactly on the cross 
wires during the entire period of the exposure. This may 
sound difficult, but with a fairly good slow motion it is sur- 
prising how soon it can be mastered, and exposures up to forty- 
five minutes or more are easily made after a little practice. 

A. few trial exposures may be necessary in order to get the 


photography 


best focus. Aim for hard, sharp star discs in the centre of your | 


plate, and once you get the focus perfect, clamp your camera 
securely. 

The íastest plates obtainable should be used, thoroughly 
well backed ; unbacked plates will produce a halo round every 
bright star after about twenty minutes' exposure. Be sure 
that your plates fit snugly into the dark slide, with no risk of 
movement during exposure; lack of attention to this point is 
a frequent cause of failure. А dew сар, or tube of cardboard 
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or tin, blackened on the inside, should be 
fited to the lens hood (see illustration). 
This will prevent moisture from forming 
n the glass, and will cut off stray light from house windows, etc. 
Any formula of developer with which the worker is familiar 
will be found to give good results. Care must be taken to 
avoid stains, pinholes, or blemishes of any kind. Development 
may be safely continued until the background of the sky is fairly 
dark, but if pushed too far delicate detail will be blotted out. 
A modern anastigmat working at Е/4.5 will record stars of 
the roth magnitude, far and away beyond naked eye visibility, 
in thirty minutes, and will make a fair picture of an average 
bright telescopic comet, and the fortunate possessor of such a 
lens of eight or nine inches focus will be able to obtain results 
of considerable scientific value. Тһе weather is, of course, а 
great factor, and many nights which look bright and clear are 
often bad from a photographic point. Ап east wind is generally 
fatal to good definition; calm, ste dy nights when the moon 
is absent are the best. If clouds drift across the field, cover 
up the lens at once, otherwise the star images will come 
out large and woolly. 
Photographs of the sun and moon, though well within the 


* 
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Equatoria' Camera Stand carrying two Portrait 
Lenses and a two-inch Guiding Telescope. 


capabilities of very modest astronomical equipment, introduce 
an entirely different set of conditions from those outlined 
above, and a description of the methods employed is beyond the 
scope of this article. 


— — — —iHHHHt — — — —— 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.)—On 
Thursday, January 24, Major D. Colin Campbell will give a 


lecture entitled '" Flying and Photography.’ 


Royal Photographic Soelety (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, January 22, Mr. R. H. Lawton will give a lecture 
on “ The Manipulations which go to Successful Picture Making.” 
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IN these days 
of high prices of 
materials the 
photographer who 
makes large num- 
bers of  lantern 
slides is apt to 
find his hobby 
rather an expen- 
sive one, and may 
feel disposed to 
give it up entirely 
until after the war. 
Even by  prac- 
tising the strictest 
economy in every 
way the cost of à 
dozen finished 
slides on com- 


mercial | gelatine 
plates cannot be 
POPPE TT ERTS a brought below 


"AM 


about 2s. 6d. This 
figure, of course, 
allows for no waste 
due to errors in 
working, defects in 
plates, or flaws in 
the glasses, which 
are more numerous 
now than a vear or 
' two ago. 

To a worker who specialises in, say, architectural detail- 
making possibly grosses of slides in the усаг for his own collec- 
tion and for exchange with others, the expense is liable to 
become a serious item to reckon with, and any means of reducing 
the cost of production will be welcome. The collodion process 
I will not dwell upon, as the necessary materials are at present 
difficult to obtain, and the coating and development of the 
plates involve a knack which is not easily acquired by every- 
one. Carbon requires daylight for printing, a drawback to the 
busy man. i 

There is, however, a simple means of reducing the plate bill 
now available owing to the reintroduction into this country 
of the Eastman transferotype paper by the Kodak Co. After 
considerable experiment 1 have come to the conclusion that 
in this process we have a satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
of expense. There is nothing new to learn; anyone who can 
make a bromide print can turn out a good slide, which when 
scen in the lantern cannot be distinguished from one made on 
an ordinarv rapid lantern plate. 

The paper as it comes to us is to all appearance the same as 
glossy bromide, but it has this important difference, that it 
is prepared with a substratum of soft gelatine which is soluble 
in warm water, while the emulsion is hardened. 

The speed of the paper may be taken as the same as ordinary 
rapid bromide, and it may be used equally well for both contact 
printing and reduction by any of the usual illuminants. А 
trial should first be made with an average negative to ascertain 
the correct exposure for a print to look right on paper; double 
this exposure will be found about right for a slide, as this is 
required to be viewed by transmitted light, and should thereforc 
be denser. 

Any of the standard developers for bromide paper may be 
used, and development should be fully carried out, otherwise 
the result will be found lacking in contrast, and sufficient depth 
in the shadows will not be obtained. Fixing and washing 
are as usual, except that alum must not be used in the hypo 
bath, as it would interfere with the stripping. This last process 
presents no difficulties, and may be carried out direct from the 
last washing water, or at any subsequent time after drying. 

A cover glass is thoroughly cleaned, and the wet print brought 
into contact under water, and squeegeed to it just as if it were 
to be glazed. After remaining under pressure for at least 
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OVELTY AND ECONOMY IN LANTERN- 


SLIDE MAKING. 
By F. S. MAPLES. 


three quarters of әп hour (longer will do no harm, the glass 
with its adhering print is placed іп warm water for transfer. 
In about half a minute the substratum of soluble gelatine will 
have softened, and the backing paper is then lifted by one 
corner and stripped off, lc? ving the image on the glass. 

After rinsing in warm water to remove any traces of soluble 
gclatine which remain, the slide is allowed to cool, and тау 
then be passed through а bath of alum or weak formalin. А 
gelatine coating is necessary on the glass used as a base, and 
the negatives need not be ''safe edged " as for the carbon 
process. Slides made by contact will be reversed right and 
left, and must be spotted accordingly when binding up. When 
copying through the camera allowance mav be made for this 
reversal by placing the negative with its glass side facing the lens. 

Fhe cost of а dozen slides made in this way as compared 
with the ordinary method works out as follows : 


Г RANSFEROTYPE., is п 

l'ourteen sheets paper 31 by 2} - E TER D 
Developer and hypo .. A n. Т i^ cu 28 
Twenty-four cover glasses (two required for cach)... 1 © 
Masking and binding .. m T T $e Ж 3 
I IO 

"DI " ) АР 

LANTERN PLATES. e a: 

One dozen lantern plates 547. 2% T ы s © 
Developer and hypo  .. is "i - Tm 
Twelve cover glasses .. ii T Ұз ы, OR 
Masking and binding .. Т e puo od 
2 IO 

Showing a saving of rs. per dozen, or over one-third. If halft 


plate paper is used (eight sheets for Is.) it can usuallv be cu- 
into four pieces of equal or varving size to suit the subject, and 
where a supply of waste quarter-plate negatives is available 
these may be cleaned oft and cut square for cover glasses, 
effecting a further economy in cost of materials. Any after- 
treatment in the shape of reduction or intensification is best 
carried out after transfer, as the effect is then more easily 
judged. The normal tone by development is a good neutral 
black, but this can be modified by toning with any of the for- 
mule recommended for bromide prints or slides on ordinary 
lantern plates. I have obtained equally successful results 
by toning prints direct from the washing water, after drying 
and after transfer, though it is preferable that toning be carried 
out upon the glass support, as the colour by transmitted light 
usually differs from that seen by reflected light. Тһе sulphide 
method gives some fine shades, which vary somewhat accord- 
ing to the stage at which it is employed. It might be thought 
that, the emulsion being coated on paper, there would be a 
certain amount of distortion introduced by the expansion of 
the latter while wet, but this if present is so small that I have 
never been able to detect it in а finished slide, so it may be 
considered a negligible quantity in all work except scientific 
diagrams of great accuracy.  lransferotvpe will also effect a 
saving in the making of positives as a stepping-stone towards 
an enlarged negative. Ап enlarged positive may be trans- 
ferred to the smooth side of a piece of ground glass; the ground 
side will then provide a fine surfice on which the pictorial 
worker can make any desired modifications with pencil or 
stump, and if a mistake is made the work may be cleaned oft 
in a moment and done anew, which is not the case with matt 
varnish. 

Transparencies for window display are best transferred to 
the ground side, as affording better protection from dirt. In 
these last two cases it should be borne in mind that the nega- 
tive must be reversed in the camera (or lantern), or the trans- 
parency will be “ wrong way round,” and it is not possible to 
correct this afterwards, as a positive on ground glass can only 
be viewed satisfactorily from the film side. Many other possi- 
bilities of this process will suggest themselves, but are beyond 
the scope of this article. 
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THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF CARNARVON. By Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P-5- 
From the Members" Exhibition nme open al the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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EDINBURGH IN WINZER- THE THAW. By Warp Muir. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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A PORTRAIT. | Bv Носн Cecil. 
From ihe Members! Exhibition now open at the Camera Club, 12, John Street, Adelphi. 
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IT is generally conceded that figure 
studies and groups are two of the most 
interesting branches of camera work, in 
spite of the difficulties they present. Іп- 
deed, these difficulties in a certain. sense 
add to their attractions; consequently 
no little suggestive. help may often be 
gleaned from a successful piece of work. 
Herc is such an example, which we тау 
study with pleasure and profit. 

Doubtless you have heard of the story 
of the man who made a bet that he would 
gather a big crowd in Trafalgar Square in 
a few minutes without saying a single word. This he accom- 
plished, standing, pointing to and staring at the figure of Nelson 
on the column. Passing people, seeing him staring at some- 
thing, began to look also. Their attention was caught by the 
attention of others. Here are five people looking with evident 
interest at something. Our curiosity is at once tickled. At 
what are they looking ? Cannot we get a peep also? Next 
we observe that they are all looking at, interested in the same 
thing. What this really is does not matter; but yet its effect 
is of first importance, as it serves to connect the figures together, 
i.e. to link them all up as the various twigs and branches of a 
tree are linked by their connection with the main stem as a 
common bond. Suppose for a moment that the two figures 
on our right were interested in some one thing, and the other 
three in something else. The five figures would form two sub- 
groups rather than one main group. The idea of this invisible 
connecting thread is thus of an essential nature. The next 
good hint here offered is afforded us by the one standing figure. 
Had he been seated like the other figures we should have had 
a somewhat formal row of heads. This he breaks up in an 
acceptable manner. Moreover, he and the end figure on our 
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left are looking at each other, and thus they close up the link 
as it were which supports the group idea. Next we note the 
various angles or aspects of the several heads here shown. 
This adds not a little to our interest, and also aids in the sug- 
gestion of naturalness and spontaneity. 

Then again we may glean a helpful hint by noting thc sup- 
port or aid afforded by a simple background of cloud-like naturc, 
which, on the one hand, avoids any competition with the figures, 
and, on the other, spares us the severity of a quite plain and flat 
monotone ground, such as one at times sees in studio work. 

There are two fcatures which are not altogether satisfactory. 
To the right and left of the figures we have a horizontal, sharply 
defined line, which. in conjunction with cloud-like upper back- 
ground, gives one the notion of an open view of sky and distant 
sea. Somehow or other this does not seem quite to fit in with 
chairs and a table—though of course it is by no means impos- 
sible. The other feature is the disturbing '' splodge ” of strong 
(presumably sun) light which falls on the left shoulder of the 
extreme figure on our right, and on the adjacent parts of the 
table. This splash of strong light rather tends to ''jump to 
the сус,” as they say elsewhere. Neither of these points is 
verv serious, but in passing they are worth noting. 

First impressions—as we all know—greatly influence our likes 
and dislikes. It is therefore always of some importance to con- 
sider how first impressions of our pictures strike not ourselves 
only but also others. For this reason it is often helpful in this 
direction to show our picture to others and ask a few leading 
questions, e.g., “ What part do you like the best—and least ? ”’ 
'" Does this or that remind you of any particular person, thing, 
place ? ’ It is not by any means necessary that those we thus 
consult should be experts in either photography or art matters. 
In fact this absence of special knowledge may be a positive 
advantage, if the invited critic of the moment is a person of 
observation. 


THE POINT IN QUESTION. 


The original, а Seltona print, was awarded a Prize in the Beginners Combetition. 
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Articles 


PRINTING AND ENLARGING BY 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


ETHODICAL workers will be in- 

terested in the following descrip- 
tion of an arrangement which greatly 
simplifies bromide printing either by 
contact or enlargement. 

The workroom is illuminated by means 
of a 4 c.p. lamp worked from a 24 ampére- 
hour accumulator, which plays many 
parts. 

In printing, two lamps are used, one 
in the dark-room lamp and the other for 
exposure. These are switched on alter- 
nately by a two-way switch. 

The sketches illustrate diagrammatic- 
ally the arrangement for contact print- 
ing and enlarging, and very little verbal 
explanation is required. 

In sketch 1 the switch is in position 
to pass the current through the dark- 
room lamp. The bromide paper is now 
put in the printing frame, which is 
placed against the support in front of 
the exposing lamp. The exposure is 
made by turning over the switch for the 
required time. This cuts out the yellow 
light, which is automatically put on again 
as the exposing lamp is switched off, and 
the development, etc., can be proceeded 
with. 

Sketch 2 shows the switch in position 
to pass the current to the exposing lamp, 
in this case the enlarger. 

The wiring is quite simple. To one 
terminal of the accumulator one wire 
from each lamp is fastened, the other 
terminal being connected to the contact 
piece of the switch. The other wires 
from each lamp are connected to the 
two contacts. 


„гому 


Sketch 1. 
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Manufaeture of 


articles оп home-made 
novel description by геаа‹ 
for this page, 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


Photographie Plates in Sweden.—We learn 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


essories ol a 


apparatus or ас! 
rs of THe А. Р. AND Р. N. are invited 


and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


In fitting up. the switch should be 
placed in any convenient position near 
the hand, and the accumulator kept at 
some distance out of the way. 

J. R. B. 
wh Wi 


TRIPOD ATTACHMENT FOR VEST- 
POCKET CAMERAS. 


LTHOUGH the small camera of the 

vest-pocket type was originally 
designed as a supplementary instrument 
to be used on such occasions as did not 
allow the carrying of the larger outfit, 
it 15 such an efficient little machine that 
its enthusiasts frequently perform quite 
serious work with it. It was to permit 
of occasional use with the tripod that 
the inexpensive attachment herein de- 
scribed was made. The measurements 
given are for a vest-pocket Kodak, but 
with slight variations it can be con- 
structed for any of the 
small cameras made with- 
out tripod bushes. If the 
ends are hinged as shown 
in fig. 2, the attachment 
only represents a thickness, 
when folded, of half an 
inch. It can be still more 
simply constructed with 


fixed ends, and if the 
closed camera is laid 
across it very little is 


added to the bulk when 
stowed away. 

Fretwood of } in. thickness is used 
throughout. The base, B, fig. 2, is 3$ in. 
long by 2ў in. at the back, the front 
being narrowed to 1} in. to miss the 
little hinged strut with which the front 
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Sweden heretofore has had to import. The new factory 
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of the camera is provided. The back, 
A, fig. 2, is 2] in. by I in., and at } in. 
from its lower edge is hinged to the 
base, as shown in the diagram. The 
front, C, fig. 2, which is similarly hinged, 
is I} in. in height and width. А narrow 


groove, little more than a saw cut, holds 
the camera front. This, together with 
the fact that the base and back of the 
attachment fit the flange of the camera 
body, ensures sufficient rigidity (see 
fig. 1). A hole is bored through the 
base to accommodate the camera screw 


of the tripod, and a brass bush is screwed, 
or better still sunk flush, in the under 
surface. А small cloth case with a 
press fastener is a desirable though not 
essential finish to the work.—A. Н. S. 
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pro- 


from an American contemporary that a company has been 
organised in Stockholm—Aktiebolaget Svensk Torrplatsindustri 
—íor the manufacture of photographic plates, an article that 


duces ordinary photographic plates in standard types of different 
sensitiveness, especially portrait plates, and a number of other 
kinds, such as orthochromatic plates, Rontgen plates, etc. 
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QMONG the many 
query letters 
which find their 
way to the table 
of the Editor. 
there are often 
those containing 
the question just 
set forth. This 
is an entirely natural question, and 
those who ask it show their practical 
good sense. In effect it says, “ Tell me 
how and why I have gone wrong, so 
that I may avoid the same mistake in 
future. But stay а moment—how 
am I to see for myself what is wrong 
in another negative? | How сап I 
distinguish under from over exposure, 
for instance, or how can I tell the 
difference between over-exposure and 
under-development ? for I am told 
that both these faults may give more 
or less thin negatives, which in turn 
give weak, wishy-washy prints.” 

Most beginners pretty soon discover 
that two or three of their pet negatives 
will almost “ print themselves,” as the 
saying goes, while quite a lot of the 
others always prove disappointing. 
Again and again it is dinned into us 
that much if not everything depends 
on getting the negative as near perfect 
as possible. Yes, but how ? By avoid- 
ing faults, mistakes, errors of judg- 
ment. Again, "how?" By learning 
to recognise two main things: first 
what a good negative looks like, so 
that we can say with confidence it 
will print itself; and secondly—and 
this is not less important— by learning 
to recognise in what direction (ie. 
under or over exposure, under or over 
development) a faulty negative has 
gone wrong. 

Now before we get down to actual 
details there are just one or two 
general notions that should be empha- 
sised. Тһе first is to ask the reader 
not to shirk a very small amount of 
trouble in the thinking line, so as not 
only to learn to say a negative is over- 
exposed and under-developed, ctc., 
but also to know the reason why it looks 
like that. For if this is known, one is 


not nearly so likely to make mistakcs. 
The beginner must also not mind a 
little trouble at first in putting his 
judgment to the test—quite small bits 
of printing paper will often serve 
so that he may learn to know that 
a negative which looks like this will give 
a print like that. For after all, the 
print is our objective; the negative 
is the stepping-tonc to it. 

Another point to emphasise is that 
nearly every negative one comes across 
has a lesson or hint to convey, no 
matter how good or bad it may be, 
so that when you have the opportunity 
of seeing your friends' negatives as well 
as your own, by all means avail your- 
self cf it, and thereby pick up hints. 

And now to business. For the present 
we shall leave out of consideration 
all such defects as stains, spots, pin- 
holes, etc., and confine our attention 
to the two foundation stones, viz., 
exposure and development. It will 
simplify matters to take the latter 
(Development) first. 

Now, as nearly everyone who pos- 
sesses a camera attempts a portrait, 
we wil imagine a simple case, viz., 
a person in black or dark clothes (our 
“ darks ") with something white, e.g., 
collar, apron, etc. (our '' high lights ”), 
while the face and hands will be some- 
where in between these two extremes, 
which we will call middle tones. 
If now you will take something which 
is very light, e.g., a sheet of paper, 
or а handkerchief, crumple it up into 
folds and creases, hold it at arm's 
length so that the light from a window 
falls sideways on it, and look at it 
with partly closed eyelids, you will 
be able to see certain differences. 
—slight, perhaps, but seeable with 
care—of lights and very delicate 
shades and shadows. Р!іеаѕс do not 
take this for granted, but do the 
experiment and make sure that you 
do see these differences. This will be 
good training for your eves, and help 
you in the dark-room, telling you just 
when to stop developing. The whitest, 
lightest bits of the paper, etc., arc 
vour ''high (i.e. highest) lights '"— 


WITH THIS NEGATIVE ? 


usually so called. Those bits which are 
not quite so light are really details, 
but more often referred to as light 
gradations. 

Next please repeat the experiment 
with something dark; your focussing 
cloth will do. Here you will notice 
certain parts, between the folds, for 
instance, which are darkest of all, 
while other parts are a little less dark, 
or more light if you prefer it so. 
Photographers are accustomed to talk 
of these darkest and nearly darkest 
parts as shadow detail. But in photo- 
graphy—or rather among photogra- 
phers—there are various things wrongly 
and so misleadingly named. Аз a 
matter of fact there 15 no valid reason 
why we should talk of detail in the 
shadows and gradation in the lights, 
for in both cases it is gradation or 
differences of light and shade which 
enable us to see detail. This point is 
important as a guard against the 
falacy of thinking that these differ 
as regards exposure or development 
treatment; they differ only in degree, 


„ not in kind. 


Let us suppose we have three plates, 
A, B, and C, all equally and correctly 
exposed, just enough to let the shadow 
differences or detail act on the plate, 
while the exposure is not excessive for 
the lightest parts. Let us further 
suppose that we develop B for normal, 
or correct, best-result time; А for 
half this time, and C for double normal 
time. What differences may we expect 
to see ? 

The plates being fixed and washed 
we look through them at a sheet of` 
white paper laid on a table fronting 
a sky-facing window. B should show 
us just faintly visible very slight 
differences in the shadows. The dark 
costume part will be thin, and yet 
not quite evenly thin. Here and therc 
we have tiny patches of what looks 
like clear gelatine only, but for the 
most part we see slight variations, i.e. 
shadow detail or gradation. Turning 
our attention to the densest parts of 
the negative, these at first may look 
quite evenly dense or opaque. This, 
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however, should not be the case. 
Here also we ought to have and be 
able to see differences, slight may be 
but yet recognisable. If our plate 
has been correctly exposed апа 
developed, we shall see gradations 
at both ends of the scale of light and 
shade, while as regards the intermediate 
(“ middle ") tones the differences are 
more easily seen, so we may suggest 
a new motto: e.g., If you take care 
of the two ends of the scale, the middle 
will take care of itself. 


Now to test the plate by a trial 
print. What then is the test for 
correct development ? The shadows 
(thinnest parts) must not be over- 
printed by {һе time the high lights 
(densest parts) are printed just enough 
to show—in other words, we should get 
both ends of our negative range to 
“tell ’’ in the print. (And, of course, 
as papers often vary, a correctly 
developed negative for one kind of 
paper—say  bromide—may not be 
quite right for another kind of paper.) 

The reader will doubtless already 
know that the longer one develops a 
plate the more contrasty the result 
—within the limits of the plate, of 
course. If then we turn to plate or 
negative A we may expect to find it 
less contrasty than B, and also to find 
C more contrasty than B. In A shadow 
detail will show less, if at all, while 
light detail will be more easily seen 
than in B. In plate C the shadow detail 
or differences will be more marked 
than in В, but the light differences less 
noticeable, probably not seen at all. 
Printing А just to show light detail, 
our shadows are not strong enough. 
Printing C, we find we fail to get 
enough, if any, light detail, while the 
darks gencrally аге over-dark, and 
shadow detail is lost in the print 


though present in the negative. Thus: 


you may вес the mistake of saying a 
negative is under-exposed because of 
absence of shadow detail in the print. 
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In fact it is not always possible to say 
what is wrong with a negative if one 
has only a print to go upon ; especially 
is this the case with developed prints, 
but that is “ another story.” 


Now let us turn to under and over 
Exposure, and just by way cf example, 
to fix our thoughts, let us say, the 
correct exposure is four seconds, and 
that our next three plates, D, E, and 
F, had one second, four seconds, and 
twenty seconds exposure. We will 
suppose that these three, viz., D, E, 
and F, all had the same normal 
development. E, of course, would 
correspond with B in the first group, 
but what about D and F? Take D 
first. This plate is supposed to be 
under-exposed. Consequently the 
feeble differences of the darks or 
shadow detail have not had time to 
impress themselves on the plate, and 
what is not present as a ''latent 
image " cannot be brought out by 
development, any more than you can 
hatch a pot egg into a living chick. 
A feeble amount of light acting for a 
short time gives no developable effects, 
but prolong the time and you get a 
workable result. There is something 
which the learned call the “ inertia ”’ 
of the plate, which the light waves 
have to batter down before they can 
get to business in the film of gelatine 
and silver, etc. Thus the under- 
exposed plate shows insufficient light 
action in the darkest parts of the 
subject, while the other parts do show 
differences. On the other hand, F has 
had more than the necessary minimum 
exposure for the darks, i.e. five times 
in the supposed case. Thus the high 
lights also have been five times extra 
exposed, and as the normal exposure 
was supposed to be just about as 
much as they could stand, it follows 
that plate F is over-done for the 
lights. What is the total result of 
F? Abundant shadow detail, but the 
flatness and perhaps thinness of over- 
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exposed lights. The result of over- 
exposure—viz., extra shadow detail 
or difference, but loss of detail or 
gradation among the lighter tones— 
is like trying to lengthen a blanket 
by cutting a strip off the bottom and 
sewing it to the top. Cast back for a 
moment to our development also— 
ie. a little more shadow difference 
perhaps, but dearly paid for by loss of 
light gradation. | 

Now we have had quite a long talk 
about what is really a simple matter, 
so let us briefly sum up our ideas. 


First, the same (normal) exposure 
and different times of development : 


A. Brief development. Reduced 
contrast. Feeble, if any, 
shadow detail. Good light 
gradations. (Feeble contrast.) 

B. Moderate (normal) develop- 
ment. Good gradation at 
both ends of the scale of lights 
and darks. (Moderate con- 
trast.) 

C. Long development. Well- 
marked shadow detail, but 
loss of gradation among the 
lights. (Strong contrast.) 

Second, different exposures and the 
same development : 

D. Brief (under) exposure. Little, 
if any, shadow detail. (Con- 
siderable contrast in some 
Cases.) 


E. Normal exposure. Similar to 
B. 

F. Long (over) exposure. Abun- 
dant shadow detail. Loss of 
light gradation. (Often re- 
duction of contrast.) 


HAVE YOU any query or point of diff- 
culty in your photography? If so, write to 
the Editor of ** The Amateur Photograpber 
and Photographic News," 52, Long Acre, 
W.C.2. He will help you. 
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“THe А. P. лхо Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


Conditions. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth Of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth ot materials, are offered every week 
tor the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-hde amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. Coe | | 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


Suitability, taste, and carc in inounting are the chief 


Each print must һауе one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе А.Р.” 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe А. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticisin purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or matcrials-they choose for 


their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the 
‘The Editor's decision on all matters connected wit 


aper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


these Competitions will be final. 


For List of Awards sce page ii of cover. 
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ГлотосваРрНІС News, 52, Long 
Queries should be written on one 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 

ages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 
to the 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Velograph. 
(1) What is the velograph process of reproducing 
drawings ? (2) What is the process of repro- 
ducing drawings, etc., on linen-faced paper with 
black lines on white ground ? 
T. L. W. (Glasgow). 
(1) “ Velotype" is the name given 
to one of the various jellygraph pro- 
cesses. The original is made in (water) 
ink, and laid down on а jelly (plus, etc.) 
mass, which absorbs some of the ink and 
which gives up the ink again to a fresh 
piece of paper laid on it. (2) Your second 
query probably refers to the ferrogallic 
process, in which paper is coated with a 
mixture of  gelatine (or gum), ferric 
chloride, ferric sulphate, and tartaric acid, 
and developed with gallic acid. It is just 
possible that you could get Some such 
paper from Allott, Jones and Co., Bixteth 
Street, Liverpool, or Stanley and Co., 
Railway Approach, London Bridge. 
Copying. 
(1) I have recently taken up copying, etc. On 
taking anything of a glossy nature there is a 
slight mist over the result. G. I. (Blyth). 
(2) I should like to know what sort of lens and 
camera I require for copying from prints. (3) 
Would the same do for an enlarger ? 
J. I. €. (Rotherham). 
(4) The enclosed prints were copied in a well- 
lit room. Is there апу guide to exposure ? 
(5) What is the cause of the snowstorm efiect 
in enclosed print ? C. R. D. (Leek). 
(1) A glossy-surfaced original is com - 
parable to a picture under glass. Тһе 
smooth surface reflects in various direc- 
tions light incident on it. In copying such 
a smooth-surfaced original illuminate it 
by a side light falling on it at an oblique 
angle, and take care to remove or cover 
up any light objects round about the back 
of the camera. (2) For most ordinary 
work, as done by the average amateur, no 
special kind of lens or camera is required, 
provided that the camera extension (front 
to back) is considerably longer than the 
focal length of the lens. Lor copying 
“ same size ” the camera extension must 
be quite double the focal length of the 
lens. (3) A copying arrangement of the 
kind just mentioned might be used for 
enlarging if the camera extension were 
long enough, but it would not be a very 
convenient arrangement. (4, 5) The white- 
spot snowstorm efiect may be due to 
various causes, e.g., little points of light 
reflected by the original, fine particles of 
dust on the plate oron the printing paper. 
The man portrait suggests а somewhat 


spective focal lengths. 
Ж 


glossy-surfaced original affected Ьу 
reflected light (see 1, ante). Тһе girl 
portrait is better in that respect, but does 
not show enough  high-light gradation 
—lost by over-development, possibly. 
The process plates are especially suitable 
when strong contrasts of light and shade 
are required. Exposure is affected by 
many factors, e.g., colour of original, the 
light employed, degree of magnification 
(or reduction), stop of lens, speed of plate. 
One of the best aids is a carefully kept 
record of each attempt. Once you get 
the right exposure for one set of condi- 
tions it is fairly easy to modify the ex- 
posure for another set of conditions. 
One or two carefully made (and recorded) 
test exposures in strips should give you 
the needed start. 


Portraiture. 
Is any appreciable improvement—as regards 
modelling and roundness—to be expected with 
a soft-focus portrait lens as against an R.R. lens ? 
etc. E. C. (Maidstone). 
Modelling is mainly a question of 
lighting of the subject. The lens does 
not make this better or worse. The 
lens can only give a soft or sharp render- 
ing of the light and shade of the subject. 
Soft or sharp focus is a matter of per- 
sonal preference. Soft focus tends to 
convey collective or general effect, and 
sharp focus gives specific (local) detail. 
The modelling may be the same in both 
cases. Concentrate your attention on 
the lighting of your subject. 


Lens Casket 
I have had given me a casket of lenses, but the 
particulars are wanting. Combinations numbered 
10, 14, 18, etc. Stops numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. 
Can you give me any idea who the maker might 
be, or how to find out the foci of the different 

combinations ? A. McD. (Rutherglen). 

Most of the well-known firms, such as 
Houghtons, Butchers, Fallowfields, etc., 
supplied sets of casket lenses before the 
war. Butthey are at present apparently 
not listed. Nevertheless they аге ex- 
tremely useful at times, and deserve 
much wider popularity. Probably the 
numbers on your lenses are their re- 
To find the focal 
length of any combination, say Io and 
I4 (about) r inch apart, multiply 1o 
by 14 (=140); then add 1o to 14=24, 
and subtract 1 (for the separation), i.e. 
23; finally divide 140 by 23, or say 6 
(nearly as the focal length. To find 
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the F value of any stop divide its diameter 
into the focal length. Suppose the 
diameter of No. rjto be ‡} inch, then 6 
divided by 4-12, ie. Е/12. To verify 
focal length, put'two lighted candles 
with their flames (say) зо inches apart 
against a darkish wall background, put the 
camera midway between the candles, 
with the focussing screen 10% feet, i.e. say 
126 inches, away from the point mid- 
way between the candles. Focus sharply 
for the candle flames, and measure their 
distance apart on the ground glass, say 
3 inches. Divide object зо by image 3, 
і.е. то. Call this the “ratio” ог f. 
Now multiply object-to-image distance 
126 by'v, or “ ratio, і.е. 10, result 1,260. 
Now add т to ratio, і.е. 11. Square this, 
ie. 121. Finally divide 1,260 by 121, Le. 
10.4, etc. This method is quite simple 
in practice, yet but seldom mentioned. 
Dewing on Lens, ete. 

I am troubled with the steaming of the condenser 

of my enlarging apparatus. Would a piece of 


plain glass between condenser and gas mantle be 
any use ? R. M. (Walton). 


If you will hold a cold flat iron just 
over the top of a gas flame for a few 
seconds you will find the cold iron has 
acted as a condenser and become dewed ; 
but a warm iron does not act in this way. 
The practical lesson is to put the en- 
larging lenses in а warm place for an 
hour or two before use. Your suggestion 
of a (cold) sheet of glass would only 
provide yet another condensing surface. 
Lenses, 

Which would you recommend, a rapid symmetrical 
or extra-rapid aplanat ? 
A. M. Н. (Plumstead). 

Names of lenses of this kind count for 
very little. A symmetrical lens should 
be free from rectilinear distortion, an 
aplanat should be free from spherical aber- 
ration. “Rapid” generally means about 
Е/8, “ extra rapid ”' something quicker than 
this. For most of one's ordinary work 
F;8 is rapid enough, though a quicker 
lens, say F/6, is often useful. Most 
modern lenses are of the stigmatic kind, 
and, if the pocket permits, are to be pre- 
ferred: also if one can afford, it is 
advisable to select a lens with a well- 
known name, such as Ross, Taylor, Taylor, 
and Hobson, Aldis, Dallmeyer, Beck, etc. 
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War Quality. 
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А friend of mine who, like most other people nowadays, work: 
in a Government office was complaining to me recently of the 
inferior quality of almost everything in the way of stationery 
now supplied. Hardly anything is as good as it used to Ес; 
paper, ink, pens, typewriter ribbons, sealing wax, cigarettes, 
air cushions, all the working essentials of a Government depcrt- 
ment have suffered grievous deterioration since the war. But 
one thing has, for some occult reason, actuclly improved in 
quality, and that one thing is—red tape! I lcoked into the 
face of this respected civil servant for the ghost cf a smile, but 
found it not, and he assured me that he meant what he said, 
and that геа tape—not the kind you would imagine, but the 
actual article— is, amid the general rottenness, stiffer and 
redder than of yore. Which may be svmbclic. 


Bolshevikism. 


Some other things have not deteriorated in quality, either, if 
we are to believe a certain eminent photographer who took his 
fellow-workers into his conf.dence the other day. In a time 
like this, when you have a revolution for breakfast nearly every 
morning, people might reasonably be expected to be prepared 
for anything. Yet some things happen for which I find myself 
unprepared. I was unprepared to find this photographer, o- 
any other, publicly affirming that the manufacturers of photo- 
graphic plates and papers deserved the general gratitude f0. 
the way in which they had maintained the quality of thcir 
products. This tremendous impropriety he uttered with quite 
startling vehemence. What are we to expect if such indiscreet 
compliments become the order of the day? ‘This is Bolshe- 
vikism with a vengeance. I .seem to see the sinister smiles of 
the manufacturers glowing through the uncanny gloom in 
which they work their mysteries, like the ruby lights in their 
own factories. 


What are we Coming to? 


The natural thing, of course, is to suppose that the man who 
paid this tribute to our born enemies is a shareholder in one 
or other of their concerns. Ог that he is allowed a special 
discount on his purchases. Or that free samples are sent to 
him. Or that the firms buy up his work at fabulous prices as 
illustrations of what their plates and papers will do. All these 
are tenable propositions, but I have to go further and admit the 
horrid truth that his laudatory remarks were eagerly seconded 
by another photographer in the company, and supported by a 
third, and endorsed by the applause of the whole lot. One 
wipes a perspiring brow and asks what we are coming to. Are 
they all shareholders ? Do they all receive discounts and free 
samples ? Is the indefinable spirit of a photographic Bolo 
round the corner? They were all but passing a vote of thanks 
to their natural tyrants and oppressors. Some sudden sense 
of decorum prevented them from going quite as far as that. 
But they nearly did it. 


Pats on the Back. 


This particular Israelite who patted his Fhareohs on the 
back, when by all precedent he ought to have called for their 
annihilation, told us how at one point in the war he had come 
across a plate or two which enclosed a bubble. He happened 
to mention this to a friend in passing, not in the hot indignation 
at such an atrocity which ought to have possessed him, but just 
as casually as one would remark that the day was dull. After- 
wards it turned out that his friend was connected with the 
plate-making concern in question—ah, the ramifications of 
these businesses '—and so our friend reccived a letter a little 
later from the manager begging him—imploring him even—to 
lodge a formal complaint so that the bubble might be burst. 
Any right-thinking photographer would not only have lodged 
the complaint, but would have demanded that the platemakers 
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should be choked in vats of their own emul- 
sions. But the poor-spirited man replied that 
the percentage of plates he had found unsatisfac- 
tory since the war began was so insignificant 
that he could only congratulate the plate-makers instead of 
complain to them. Well, well! 


Vagaries. 


Talking about the manufacturer, I have often wondered 
why there should be so many different makes of bromide paper 
(and other things), each particular product, of course, being 
tiptop. That each single make is part of the essential consti- 
tution of things, and that the world would topple over if onc 
of them were omitted, I am willing to believe, but a little side- 
light upon the cunning differences there are between thesc 
several makes was afforded by one photographer recently. 
This gentleman found himself compelled to discard a certain 
make of bromide paper because in his hands it invariably 
blistered, while no other, make of paper did so. But when he 
mentioned it to a friend, that friend exclaimed, “ Why, bless 
my soul, that is the only make of bromide paper I can get which 
does not blister." There is certainly а mystery here, and it 
only becomes more pronounced when we are further told by 
this same worker that with another kind of bromide paper 
altogether he had never been able to get good tones, whereupon 
һе met another friend— quite a distinct person from the former— 
who declared that this was the only paper which gave him tones 
he could endure. There are evidently more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 


A Round of Explosions. 


Our respected M.P. was present at a local ceremony the 
other day, when the nature of the applause was, I fancy, a 
little unusual even to him. Не had to listen for a quarter of 
an hour to а chairman who submitted his character and achievc- 
ments to a minute but extremely favourable analysis, and told 
us how grateful we ought to be that a man of such parts repre- 
sented us in the councils of the nation. But the curious thing 
was that his speech was punctuated by sudden and inexplicable 
flashes followed by a feeble kind of choke, as was also the speech 
of the respected Member when he in his turn came to tell us 
how proud he was of his constituency and what a glorious thing 
it was to be its representative. It turned out that a flashlight 
photograph was to be taken af the end of the proceedings, but 
that some ardent and precipitate souls at the back of the plat- 
form had been amusing themselves by letting off pinches of 
flashpowder at salient points. It is, of course, in harmony 
with the bellicose and thunderous tendencies of the hour, but 
it will be a little disturbing to the proprieties of public meetings 
if this kind of thing should spread. 


The Stuff of Life. 


‘The artist must give to his work the stuft of life." —T Ae 
Herald. 


We quite agrec that somehow he 
(Without attempting bluffing) 

Into his work should amply jerk 
The really vital stuffing. 


If it's to live, then he must give 
It blood and bone and muscle, 
And make it shout, hop round about, 
Amd generally hustle. 


But though with stuff of life enough 
His pictures may be sprouting, 
Will they provide for his inside 
‘Lhe staff of life ? I’m doubting. 


By Mrs. К. M. WELLER. 


Price Threepence. 
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The Index to the half-yearly volume of THE 

A. P., July to December, 1917, is now ready, and can 

be obtained on application to our pub- 

“ТМЕ А.Р,” lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 

INDEX. The price is threepence, post free. The 

Index has been compiled in such a manner 

as to facilitate easy reference to all information on any 

particular subject which has appeared in the pages of 
THE A. P. during the past six months. 

Apparently we cannot know too much about France, 

whose alliance with us in the war is something more 
than а mere arrangement: for: mutual 
тнк HEART defence. Mr. Percy Allen, who lectured 
OF FRANCE. at the Camera Club the other evening, 
pointed out that France had the greatest 
architecture in the world, not even excepting Greek 
architecture, in his opinion, and elso perhaps the most 
moving history of any countrv. “ The Heart of France," 
which was his subject, was the Duchy of Berry in the 
very centre of the country, with the historic city of 
Bourges and its great Gothic cathedral. This building, 
although not in the first rank of French cathedrals, 15 
nevertheless a noble pile, with some features of interest 
which Rheims does not possess. Mr. Allen examined 
its fine sculptures in detail, and ventured the suggestion 
that the medieval builders deliberately chose the 
west front for their delicate carvings in order that 
these might be caught by the evening sun, so that men 
could study them at the leisured close of day with a 
mind free for religious and philosophic meditation. 

On a superficial examination one is rather impressed 
by the apparent dearth of photographic material in the 
average English winter landscape. But 
a closer and more conscientious search 
brngs to light much valuable and 
attractive material for the camera, 
that comes as a pleasant surprise after the effects of 
one's cursory examination. One of the salient features of 
a British landscape is the beauty and variety of its trees ; 
trees that have a grace and charm peculiar to the scenes 
of these islands. In summer most of the structural 
beauty of the trees is hidden by a mass of green foliage, 
without doubt intrinsically beautiful to the human eye 
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but disappointing to the eye of the camera. But along 
comes winter, that chill, forbidding giant, and ruthlesslv 
strips aside the green covering of the countryside and 
reveals the sturdy oak. the graceful birch, and the 
shapely elm in all the quiet charm of their characteristic 
line and shape. It is here that the worker, who does not 
object to a trip abroad on a winter's day, comes into 
his own. A wealth of material lies to his hand in the shape 
of leafless trees to be moulded into delightful pictures. 
A camera on a tripod is practically essential for the 
work ; if the matter is contemplated at all seriously, 
then a field camera should be used. Use orthochromatic 
plates, and use them backed. Thislatter recommendation 
is most necessary in order to preserve the delicate 
tracery of the branches silhouetted against the sky. 


What is probably the most comprehensive collection 
of portraits of Shakespearean actors and actresses that 
could possibly be gathered together 
was shown by Mr. Cumberland Clark 
at the Royal Photographic Society 
the other evening. Mr. Clark has 
been extraordinarily painstaking and successful in his 
efforts to get hold of pictures of Shakespearean repre- 
sentations by talented interpreters from the dramatist’s 
own day down to this. His collection included por- 
traits of Richard Burbage, Colley Cibber, and Peg 
Woffington among what may be called the old stagers, 
as well as more than half a dozen portraits of David 
Garrick in his many different characters, and yet 
another series of Mrs. Siddons in several of her tragic 
parts. Then, in a company of others, there were 
portraits of John Philip Kemble and Edward Kean, 
which almost brings us down to modern days, when 
portraits of actors and actresses are two a penny. Mr. 
Clark included several of Irving and Tree, as wellas a 
number of theatrical stars of the present day, in his 
galaxy, and the whole, ancient and modern together, 
formed a pictorial record whose value can hardly be 
over-estimated. 


SHAKESPEARE 
ON THE STAGE. 


The 1918 edition of the familiar green-covered little 
book and wallet, the “ Wellcome Photographic Record 
and Diary," issued by 
THE “WELLCOME EXPOSURE Messrs. Burroughs Well- 
RECORD AND DIARY.” come and Co., has just 
come to hand, and shows 
but little indication of the effect of the war on its bulk 
and general appearance. The features which have 
made it familiar to thousands of photographers all 
over the world are still retained, and as a constant 
companion for the amateur photographer it can be 
heartily recommended. The principal article appearing 
at the beginning of the book, entitled “ Photography 
Simplified,” has been entirely re-written and brought 
up to date, and gives in about fifty pages а complete 
little guide to photography in tabloid form. Photo- 
graphic exposure is dealt with at length in a chapter 
at the end of the book, and the Wellcome Exposure 
Calculator is again included. Ready reference tables 
ior developmint, printing, enlarging, focussing, etc., 
are a feature, and there are of course the diary and a 
great number of ruled pages tabulated for exposures. 
The price of the book still remains at one shilling, and 
it can be obtained from any photographic dealer. 
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printing, 
number of 
things, 1s 
more a matter о! 
practice than an art or a 
mystery, and there 1s little, 
perhaps, to be learned about 
it from others, and much to be diligently and patiently 
self-acquired. Nevertheless, Mr. Essenhigh Corke's recent 
lecture on the subject before the Royal Photographic 
Society served a very useful purpose, and a few of the 
points which he brought out in an exhaustive treatment 
of the whole process may be put on record. Incidentally 
he urged that those who were in doubt as to what to do 
—or, more likely, what not to do—should take advantage 
of the correspondence columns in the photographic 
journals. Не said that he himself had got much help 
from that source. 

The selection of a particular paper is a matter of 
individual taste and preference. As Mr. Corke said, 
each of the various papers issued by well-known makers 
has some little characteristic of its own which is useful 
for obtaining this or that desired effect, but with a 
perfect negative it should be quite possible to obtain 
a perfect print on any of them. The worst possible 
thing to do is to buy cheap bromide paper. In the 
case of several papers the makers issue them in different 
grades, hard and soft, and this, Mr. Corke said, was 
an advantage for the professional worker who wished 
for a choice of as many grades and surfaces as possible. 
He exhibited his own work on Kodak, Wellington, 
Illingworth, and Barnet papers. 

As to development formule, Mr. Corke was afraid 
that he was a little unscientific. He used 8 oz. of soda 
sulphite to 80 oz. of water, and for application took 
IO oz. of this double-strength solution and added 60 gr. 
of amidol. He found that soda sulphite dissolved in 
water kept for the two or three days which was all 
that he required, but, of course, once the amidol was 
added, the developer was worth nothing next day. 
Undoubtedly, to get the best blacks, development 
must be quite full and exposure cut down to a minimum, 
so that the print could remain in the normal developer 
for from 2} to 3 minutes. He would never have a 
print in the developer for less than two minutes. It 
was the last half-minute or more after 13 minutes had 
passed which counted for so much in building up the 
patches of quality in the high lights, while at the same 
time the shadows did not go wrong. 

In the case of a particularly soft negative from 
which he wanted to get a stronger bromide print, he 
would use a hard bromide paper and expose either at 
a longer distance than normal from the printing source 
of light or have the printing source of light diffused. 
His own printing box stood about 18 in. from the 
source of light, which was a 100 c.p. electric globe, 
and he had two screens just in front of the globe, so 
that he could either use the lamp globe perfectly clear, 
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which hedid for harder nega- 
tives, or use a screen of tracing 
paper, or a denser screen of whitey-brown paper, which 
gave a much more diffused light. 

For toning he always employed the ordinary sulphide 
process, which he found to give him a very good colour. 
in the case oí sepia he had dyed his prints by putting 
them in а bath of coffee or tea to give them richness 
and lusciousness. A similar effect could be got by 
rubbing over them with a little wad of cotton wool 
some brown stain in a very weak solution. He read 
a letter from one manufacturer in which it was stated 
that where so many bromide printers went wrong in 
toning was that they did not fix and wash sufficiently. 
Another point was that many photographers used 
water which was impregnated with impurities, causing 
blue or green stains. | 

Mr. Corke added that it did not seem to make much 
difference what the strength of the reducing bath was. 
The important thing was to reduce thoroughly until 
there was no black to be seen in the print, and to wash 
very fully in order to get out the yellow stain. Ке- 
development must take place in a very weak sulphide 
solution. With strong sulphide one got blisters galore. 
50 far as all toned prints were concerned he preferred 
a cream-base paper. One way to alter the colour and 
obtain practically any colour desired was to reduce 
the prints in ordinary ferricyanide and bromide solu- 
tion—the usual reducing solution—then wash them 
thoroughly, and afterwards, before putting them in 
the sulphide solution, to put them in a very weak 
solution of ordinary developer—he used azol, in the 
proportion of about ] oz. to 20 oz. of water—keeping 
them there until a faint image was seen, when the print 
was taken out and rinsed quickly under the tap and 
put in the sulphide bath. According to the degree to 
which development was carried, it was possible to get 
very fine tones of browns and blacks. А rich olive- 
green tone was obtained by reducing the print in the 
ordinary bleaching solution and redeveloping with 
pyro-soda developer pretty well restrained with bromide. 
A slight stain was obtained from the pyro which gave 
the result something of the effect of a fine old en: 
graving. 

Mr. Corke concluded with a decalogue for the bromide 
printer: (т) Have a constant exposing light, ideally a 
fixed amount of magnesium ribbon. (2) Maintain an 
exact working distance between light and print. (3) 
Never count the seconds, always use a clock or pendu- 
lum or metronome. (4) Use fresh and first-class material, 
papers, and chemicals. (5) Have plenty of safe light ; 
an " unholy glimmer " is not necessary when working 
with bromide paper. (6) Keep the solutions at an even 
temperature, and remember that cold developer will 
not work well. (7) Start with good negatives. (8) 
Make trial exposures without wasting great sheets of 
paper. (9) Expose correctly. (ro) Develop very fully 
to infinity, or at least 22 minutes by the clock. 
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DEATH OF MR. C. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


T is with deep regret we have to announce the death, at the 

comparatively early age of 45, of Mr. C. H. Hewitt. so well 
known in photographic circles generally, and to readers of 
THE A. P. as a frequent contributor. Mr. Hewitt had been in 
ill-health for the past year or two, and finally succumbed, on 
January r5, to the disease which settled in his throat and lungs. 

His photographic activities have been extremely varied, 
although he will probably be best known among the present 
generation of photographers for the excellent teaching work 
he has done at the photographic school of the Regent Street 
Polytechnic. Here his daily intercourse with hundreds of 
students, many of whom have since become leading lights in 
the photographic world, made him many friendships. Since 
the war started, he became the principal of the school in the 
absence of Mr. Howard Farmer, and it is not too much to say 
that, in spite of difficulties in the way, the prosperity of this 
department of the Polytechnic and the success attending its 
work were entirely due to the initiative and energy of Mr. Hewitt. 

Originally a professional photographer at Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
having previously been а pupil with Messrs. Н. P. Robinson and 
Son, he joined the Polytechnic school over ten years ago, and 
has always been a prominent worker and figure in London photo- 
graphic circles, and was well known as a lecturer and demon- 
strator before photographic societies throughout the country. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society and a member 
of the Arts Committee of the Camera Club, and was a frequent 
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exhibitor at the R. P. S. exhibitions and at the Salon. His 
architectural work in particular reached a remarkably high 
standard of technical excellence coupled with pictorial beauty. 
He could be regarded as one of the leading workers in the bromoil 
process in the country, and was certainly one of the first to apply 
this fascinating process at its best to architectural work. His 
portraiture was also notable for its vigorous treatment, and his 
all-round knowledge of photographic theory and practice made 
him specially well fitted for his post at the Polytechnic. 

For our own part we lose a personal friend of the greatest 
integrity, one whose work was invariably characterised by 
sincerity and thoroughness, and we feel that photography 
generally will be poorer for the loss of his contributions to it. 

The funeral took place at Elstree, where he had been residing, 
on Saturday, January 19. Mr. Hewitt leaves a widow, to whom 
we extend our sincere sympathy. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A PRINT WASHER.—In these days of enforced war economy 
every little tip and help is welcomed by the amateur photo- 
grapher. The following will interest some, especially beginners. 
An effective print washer can be readily utilised in the following 
manner. Lay a medium-sized bowl in the scullery sink, and 
in this stand a cullender. Place the print at the bottom of 
the cullender, and let the tap run on it. The stream of water 
should be so regulated that the water is flowing over the edges 
of the lower bowl quite smoothly. Тһе print can now be safely 
left, as the water falling creates a swirl at the bottom of the 
cullender, which will keep the print in motion. Ғ.Ж. О, 
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DAMP AND PERMANENCE.—Most photographers аге interested 
in the subject of permanence, and we think pay rather too 
much attention to the making of the print and too little to 
its adequate protection when made. Of course it must be 
realised that to be permanent a print in one of the silver pro- 
cesses must be perfectly fixed and washed free from all trace 
of hypo, but there is a far greater element of danger to the 
finished print than hypo, which will do little harm until it 
begins to decompose. We refer to damp. We happened to 
leave a packet of bromide prints in a drawer in a damp room 
for four or five months, and upon examining them all were 
found to have faded almost right out. This led us to turn up 
a couple more made at the same time and in exactly the same 
way, and kept quite loosely in another part of the house. These 
latter were in as good a condition as when made. We have 
previously noted the same effect on prints made upon self- 
toning paper, which we have never considered permanent, 
though we have some ''Seltona's" made four years ago that 
show no sign of a change. Bromide may, if the prints are 
carefully made and well fixed and washed, be regarded as a 
permanent process, provided the prints are protected from 
outside influences, such as damp; and this is most important 
іпаП processes. Тһе point to note is that if a photograph is de- 
sired to remain completely unchanged, it should be sealed up abso- 
lutely from gas or chemical fumes, damp and even air, for all 
these will undoubtedly have a detrimental effect. Possibly the 
best method of doing this is to bind it up with a sheet of glass, 
passe-partout fashion, backed by a sheet of thin rubber. 
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І.АБЕІ.5.--Тһе tendency of modern photographic practice 
is to reduce impedimenta, and so many workers use prepared 
chemicals that the necessity for providing waterproof labels 
for bottles is not so great as it was in the past, yet when such 
a label is wanted it is wanted very badly. А good label should 
not be acted upon by the contents of the bottle if a little runs 
down over it, nor should it come off in washing or damp weather, 
but it should be removable easily if required, and it must be 
easily read. For this purpose the most satisfactory method 
is to use ordinary gummed white unvarnished labels, printing 
the legend distinctly in Indian ink, and giving the label a coating 
of paraffin wax on the bottle. The fixing of the label is impor- 
tant. It should be damped and one end pressed into contact 
in position, the pressing being carried forward till the whole 
is in contact. This removes air bubbles and gives а neater 
appearance. The wax must be melted in a tin or dish, and 
heated carefully to the point when it begins to smoke. The 
label is coated with the hot wax, using a flat brush, and the 
coating continued a little way beyond all edges. The exact 
temperature of the wax is most important, as if too hot it soaks 
into the paper, and the label becomes transparent. If not hot 
enough the finish is streaky and untidy. A few trials will give 
the knack. A label so fixed is impervious to all photo- 
graphic reagents, and is only acted upon by certain volatile 
liquids such as benzene. It may be removed by heating and 
scraping with a knife, and bottles so labelled should not be 
washed in very hot water.—J. К. B. 
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in the press indicates an 


matter of psychic demon- 
strations, the fact remains 
that in the majority of 
these cases the same old 


TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Some Notes on Photographing “ Spirits," “Ghosts,” and “Doubles. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” 


By FREDERICK COX. 


| ‹ 
HE regular recru- following way. The sitter takes up an ordinary 44 
descence of "spirit seated position, with a book in hand, for instance, МЕ 
photography that occurs 


but looking up, as though taken by surprise, in the 
direction of an empty chair placed on the opposite 


amount of credulity among side. А normal exposure is given. If we could see the negative 
newspaper readers that is at this stage we should find nothing extraordinary or unreal— 
very astonishing. Without a picture composed of the sitter holding a book, an empty chair 
wishing to dip into the r 


on the side opposite, with, say, a bookcase as a background. 

To produce the spirit effect another exposure has to be made 
on the same plate, without moving the camera, and to this 
end the sitter is requested to occupy the hitherto empty chair 
on the opposite side. Removing the first chair, the `рһоїо- 


faked photographs are produced time after time, with an осса- 
sional new one which shows even greater evidence of ordinary 
trick camera work. Іп the following little article the method 
of producing some of these “ trick " photographs is brieflv 
described for the benefit of readers of THE A. p. 

The usual form the ''spirit" photograph takes is that in 
which there is a plainly defined portrait of a sitter, and adjacent 
thereto is a vague nebulous portrait of another individual 
through which the background can be plainly seen—in fact, 
looking like the usually accepted " spirit " of the Christmas 
ghost story. Prac- 
tically every photo- 
grapher can see how 
this type of work 
can be readily done, 
by first photo- 
graphing the sitter 
in the ordinary way, 


grapher covers the whole of the background with a dark, plain 
cloth. This done, i.e. the background now entirely obliterated, 
and with the sitter occupying the position of the "арш" 
another exposure, half the duration of the normal or first, 
exposure is made, with the result that now, on the same plate, 
we have secured two separate photographs which. aíter under- 
going ordinary development, and without апу further manipula- 
tions, will yield the complete '' spirit ” picture. 

From experience based on numerous experiments we advise 
giving half the normally required exposure to obtain the best 
spirit effect, and it is equallv necessary to the production of a 
satisfactory result to carry on development to the stage that 
the “ spirit" will be visible after fixation. 

By bearing these two points in mind, and also taking pre- 
caution not to move the camera between the two exposures, 
and completely obliterating the background with a dark, plain 
material prior to the second exposure, there is no reason whv 
even the initial attempt of the amateur should not result in 

obtaining a passable print. 


HOW “DOUBLES” ARE PRODUCED. 

An interesting variation on the “ spirit’ 
photograph is '' doubles," as seen in accom- 
panying illustration. 

There are various ways of producing 
doubles."  ' Shaking Hands with Him- 
self" is only given as an example of what 
may be attempted; the method lends 
itself to a variety of interesting and amusing 
picture studies. Although the photographer 
is not limited to one method of production, 
we will describe the easiest, which is also 


Shaking Hands with Himself. 


ani then giving a secondary brief expoure 
with the “ ghost’’ in the form of another 
model standing behind the first. When 
developed, the plate shows the first portrait 
fully developed, and the second one merely 
as an outline through which the back- 
ground is clearly visible. 

` The secondary portrait or “ spirit” can 
also be easily introduced into the picture 
from a portrait or photograph of a de- 
ceased person or a celebrity by refocussing the second portrait 
at close range—after exposing on the first. An alternative 
method, and one practised by certain '' spirit " photographers, 
was to place a thin portrait posttive (with the portrait occupying 


f‘ 


The Garden Ghost. 


the method most 
likely to give suc- 
cessful results in 
the hands of the 


the correct position towards one side of the plate, and the re- novice. 

mainder clear glass) in the dark slide itself in front of the dry As a prelimi- 

plate. The exposure is then made on the sitter, and the ghostly nary, it is neces- ' 
image is impressed on the negative at the same time, much sary to provide Photographic Twins. 
to the bewilderment of the sitter. oneselí with an 


To develop the idea further for the purposes of amusement, 
one plan is to let the “ spirit" be the same individual as the 
original sitter. Photographs of this type are produced in the 


additional lens cap, which can be fashioned from a piece of 
pliable cardboard. An opening is made in the front by cutting 
out a piece of the cardboard, so that when fixed, about one- 
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third only of the total width of the lens is exposed. The 
sitter now takes up a prearranged position. on the open side 
of the improvised lens cap, and the first exposure is made; 
then. reversing the opening of the lens cap. the sitter takes up 
the opposite position and a second exposure is made, care 
being taken not to move the camera between the exposures. 
Both exposures are now on one plate. Іп the first exposure 
one half of the plate was protected from the light, and so in 
the second exposure the reversed improvised lens cap pre- 
vented further light reaching the exposed half of the plate. 
From the illustration entitled “ Shaking Hands with Himself ” 
it will be seen how nicely the two exposures blend into one 
another, as though only one exposure had been given. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TWINS. 


This is a variant of '' doubles," wherein the sitter occupies 
а central position. bending the bodv first to one side for the 


By D. IRELAND. 


YROGALLOL (pyrogallic acid, pyro), not a true acid, 
is obtained from раіс acid, which is found in the ра!» 
of trees. Stains the skin and hair, and was first used as a hoir- 
dye, for which purpose it is still largely employed. 
very readily, so that in making solutions distilled or air-free 
water must be used.” 
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first exposure, reversing the improvised lens cap, and bending 
the body to the opposite side for the second exposure. Аз 
an illustration of this intcresting phase of photographic trickery, 
we have a lady playing the mandoline and guitar at one and 
the same moment. Аз one's pets will also provide material 
for practice, some remarkable freaks іп the cat or dog tine can 
be readily secured. When using the improvised lens cap it 
will be found that the ordinary required exposure is all-suffl- 
cient, but the lens must be working at full aperture. 

Ghosts of the photographic type are easy to create, and ex- 
tremely simple to photograph. In our illustration, “ The Garden 
Ghost," a normal exposure (1-5th, F/11) was first given without 
any figure in the scene; the “ sitter," on whom was placed a 
white sheet, then took up the desired position, and another 
exposure (1-25th, Г/11) was given with the result here repro- 


duced. This is, of course, merely a variation of the '' spirit "' 
photograph referred to above. 
= 
PYRO FOR WARM-TONED BROMIDES. 
Special іо “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
Sodium carbondte- ise S vy he aw 220 gr 
Sodium-sulphite: gepidi uren pii БЕ Rs I20 gr 
Sodium acetate ........................ 70 gr. 
Oxidises Potassium bromide -.................... 5 gr. 

Acid sulphite solution ............ lesse 5 drm 
Water “Mtoe pide a tg Aiea Ses 4 OZ. 


50 runs the definition of pyro іп a manual of photographic 
chemistry, and everyone who has handled this developer must 
be familiar with the proclivities of its solutions for staining any 
organic substance with which it comes in contact, while in 
association with the alkali necessary to bring its developing 
powets into being pyrogallic acid was for long the universal 
devcloper for negatives, and is still, for certain classes of photo- 
graphic work, preferred to the newer coal-tar-derivative develop- 
ing agents ; indeed, thesc are all inferior to it in the production 
of negatives which are to be printed by daylight, as in the case 
of carbon, platinum, and p. o. p. 

The beautifully rich colour of the negative that has been 
produced by pyrogallol when working at its best has led to a 
hankering after some method whereby this developer might 
be impressed into the service of the bromide-paper worker, 
and it has been the writer's aim to devise a formula which 
would give a warm-coloured print, not so warm as that pro- 
duced Бу sulphiding, but very much more so than the tone 
obtainable by any adaptation of amidol, m. q., and the others 
of that class. | | 

When, however, one is dealing with a substance which is 
equally excellent as hair-dye or photographic developer, the 
difficulties are considerable, and although it is possible to reduce 
staining of the paper to a minimum by the liberal use of pre- 
servative, the colour of the resulting prints is still a more or 
less cold black, so that no compensation is obtained for the 
extra trouble and the risk of spoiled material. 

Sodium acetate, the writer finds, has the property of pro- 
ducing the exact tone he has had in view, and the formula 
given below provides a clean-working developer, staining neither 
paper nor fingers, the time required for development being 
four to five minutes. 


At Hampshire House recently Dr. Geo. Rodman lectured in 
simple language and popular terms on “ X-Rays—What they 
Are and What they Do." He interpreted the words “ positive ” 
and “ negative " in relation to electricity. as being convenient 
terms to express differences in direction of the current, and showed 
slides of negative and positive flashes, the former being dis- 
tinguished by its fern-hke markings, and the latter by its 
irregular nebulosity. Having illustrated the Crookes tube, 
he explained that it consisted of a glass container from which 
the air had been exhausted to a high degree, having wires let 
in at either end, the terminals of which were, one, a cap-like piece 
of aluminium through which the negative current passed, called 
the cathode, and the other a platinum or other refractory metal 
disc for the positive ravs, and called the anode, target, or anti- 
cathode. When a current of electricity is passed through, if the 
tube is at a suitable degrec of exhaustion, a stream o. ultra 
gaseous particles flying at a high rate of speed is set up from the 
cathode (the cathode ravs), and the impact of these particles 
(which are designated electrons) on the target or anode sets up 
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То 4 drm. of this solution add 5 gr. dry pyro, and make up to 
2 oz. with water; tap water is all that is required, the developer 
having only a faint discoloration after use, and even this 
may be avoided by the use of well boiled water. Give the 
tray an occasional gentle rock; do not agitate the developer 
unnecessarily ; the image appears in about one minute, and 
continues to gain in strength with great smoothness; no loss 
of density occurs in the fixing bath, so that the print is removed 
as soon as the desired strength has been reached ; wash a couple 
of minutes in running water, and fix in 


EIS: Оа onerare «алына қ Мы 2 02. 
МУЗ ӨГ. co таж» Киын REX Ve auae c IO OZ. 
Acid sulphite solution .................. 4 oz. 


Presumably pyrogallic acid in the form of crystals will be em- 
ployed, and 5 grains will be two lifts of a threepenny bit held 
edgewise between finger and thumb. 

The acid sulphite solution consists of water 8 oz., sulphuric 
acid $ oz., and a quarter pound of sodium sulphite crystals 
being added. Тһе bottle is shaken until they are dissolved ; 
if it should happen that the hypo solution turns milky on the 
addition of this compound, no harm has been done, but the 
sodium sulphite has been defective, and a further quantity, 
say half an ounce, should be added to what remains of the bulk. 

This method of development yields prints of a colour which 
the writer finds completely satisfying if they are bleached in— 


Potassium ferricyanide .................. 20 Pr. 
Sodium chloride ........................ 200 gr 
Water sais deo Sac Roe а уа Ra IO OZ 


Being afterwards sulphided in the usual way a very rich effect 
is produced, one which will no doubt be preferred to the tone 
obtaincd when the developer has been amidol or metol-quinol. 
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the X-rays, which have the power of penetrating every substance 
in proportion to its density. These rays make a screen coated 
with a solution of barium-platino-cyanide, and exposed to their 
influence fluoresce. And if an object, not transparent to them, 
be placed between the screen and the tube, in the path of the 
ravs in a darkened room, they will be obstructed and a shiagraph 
or shadowgraph of the object will be seen on the screen, and if a 
sensitive plate be placed in the position of the screen a photo- 
graphic record may be secured. Though exposures were formerly 
long in modern practice, with the use of a sensitive screen— 
calcium tungstate—in contact with the plate, it is possible to 
secure full exposure in r-100th of a second, through the thickest 
part of the human body. When it is necessary to examine such 
soft tissues as the viscera, the patient is given a draught or meal 
mixed with a compound of bismuth or barium: these substances 
being harmless to the patient but opaque to the rays allow an 
examination to be made or a photograph to be taken. Тһе 
uses of the таув in surgery and in other directions were fullv 
dwelt upon by the learned lecturer. 
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THE JESTER. PYR. BELFIELD. 


From the Members’ Exhibition now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, A delphi. . 
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Dv T. Н. GALBRAITH. 


The original, a bromoil print (61 X 81), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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MOTHER WITH CHILDREN. By J. Н. Turney, 
The original, a toned bromide print (9) X 111), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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YOUNG CANADA. 


By 
W. 


ATMAN (Winnipeg). 
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remarks. 
special 


of tbe 
from ord. 
delightful criticism. 
Societv has approached Mr. Keighley with a view 
of obtaining a special show of his work at some 


made. 
has consented. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND 


Sueeess is then Assured. 

Leicester Photographic Society says, ‘ This year 
the task is harder and our efforts must be redoubled. 
We must let it be the year of the‘ great push,’ and 
all our energies must be devoted to making the 
coming exhibition eclipse all its predecessors. We 
have not yet called on the members in vain, and we 
are sure that we shall get whole-hearted support." 
Such confidence is worthy of all the success that 
can be achieved that way, and, if it is necessary to 
find an excuse for again referring to this excellent 
venture, I can only add here is one of the very few 
societies who have the courage of their convictions to 
throw open their arms to the кришна 

ublic. On Thursday, Friday, an Saturday, 

'ebruary 21 to 23, the exhibition will be held in 
the society's rooms in Union Street, Leicester, and, 
apart from the splendid range of members’ classes 
which I am told are assured of a good entry, it is 
again trying fortune by having an open class for 
pictures and an open class for slides in monochrome— 
5:45 of three slides to constitute an entry. Bronze 
caskets and medals are the awards, and entries 
must be delivered to the secretary, Mr. H. C. Cross, 
8o, Harrow Road, not later than February 9. There 
is some satisfaction in learning that entry fees have 
not, like the rest of other luxuries, gone up ; the fee 
is still sixpence per print or set of slides. 


Canterbury's Annual Review. 

Тһе good humour and hearty fellowship which 
marked the recently held annual general meeting 
of the Canterbury Camera Club was but the reflex 
of the cheering report which the secretary (Mr. 
F. H. B. Smith) was able to present. This report 
told of increased membership, a cash balance оп 
the right side (larger than any recorded for some 
years), and, what is even more significant as far as 
the °“ life ’' of the club is concerned, record-breaking 
attendances at the meetings held during the past 
twelve months. This last-mentioned point is even 
more striking when it is remembered that no less 
than twenty per cent. of the members are on active 
service with the colours. АП of the officers of the 
club were unanimously re-elected, and the ballot 
for the new committee resulted in the following 
being chosen to serve in this capacity :— Messrs. 
W. Surry, G. Marshall, A. G. Porter, H. E. Upson, 
W. V. Rogers, G. T. Hobbis, and H. W. Robinson. 


A Helping Hand. 

The Keighley Photographic Societv is not tne 
society to allow grass to grow under its feet. Unable, 
for local as well as national reasons, to raise an 
exhibition of its own members' work, the societv 
did the next best thing, i.e. appealed to their near 
neighbour Bradford to give a helping hand by 
loaning to them its set of exhibition pictures, which 
had been on view at Leeds, Bradford, and Cardiff. 
The appeal did not fall on deaf ears, and the prints 
were duly promised. If there is another municipal 
authority in Yorkshire to equal that excellent 
со rate body at Bradford City, then I think the 
position should be accorded to the Keighley muni- 
cipality. Equally progressive with the Keighley 
Photogrephic it at once offered the free use of its 
beautiful reference room in the public library for 
the exhibition of the Bradford pictures, and thus 
we find the collection hung under ideal conditions. 


Keal Education. 

Тһе exhibition was open to the public for a week, 
but the first night was devoted to a“ private view’ 
for members and tbeir friends. То further enhance 
the interest of the show the Keighley Society secured 
the attendance of Mr. Alex. regi ees at the club’s 
function, and for the benefit of the members he 
kindly consented to criticise the prints. Anyone 
who has heard Mr. Keighlev on the merits or demerits 


of a collection such as the one under review will 


the highly educational character of his 

Contrasting, comparing, and the selecting 
points are but a few of the interesting 
features. So interesting to a few of the producers 
ictures was the prospect that they journeyed 
radford to Keighley to hear that hour of 
I understand that the Keighley 


realise 


future date when suitable arrangements can be 
With commendable generosity Mr. Keighley 


Photographie Politics. 

I have given considerable space during the last 
few months to relate the excellent arrangements 
made by the Bradford Photographic and the Cardiff 
and Leeds Camera Clubs in this interchange of 
collections of members’ work, and I have done 
so in the belief it was primarily for the benefit of 
progressive pictorial photography; and, secondly, 
it led to a fraternising in spirit and good fellowship 
between societies otherwise apart. I am told 
that someone in the Yorkshire area has been com- 
plaining because it has been done outside the con- 
trol of the Federations, and someone is not very 
well pleased with the arrangements in consequence. 
Of course Cardiff is a unit in the Welsh Federation, 
and the other two societies are in the Yorkshire 
Federation, and if these three or four societies, or 
any one of them, have failed to contribute their 
proper or equitable share of pictures to the Federa- 
tion collections, then they have opened the loop- 
hole for adverse criticism, inasmuch as they have 
neglected their Federation duties to the advantage 
of single-handed aggrandisement. I don't know if 
any one of the three has, but rumour runs that 
way, and there is hot water about. 


Societies are Pushing. 

Last week I pointed out that if Federations 
do not move fast enough it is probable that sooner 
or later they will be pushed. In my notes on the 
subject I recommended a course of competitions 
on the higher Federation plane as applicable to 
communities rather than individuals, and having 
heard the above rumour see no reason to change 
my opinion. By adopting the policy I advocated 
a week ago it will thus be seen there is nothing to 
deter the youngest and least equipped society in 
trying, on equal conditions, to win the challenge 
shield or any other trophy that may be put up for 
competition. Something will have to be done 
to renew the vitality of exhibition work in respect 
to societies, and I know of none better than a policy 
of friendly competition among societies to restore 
it. It has untold advantages for forming a collec- 
tion of work that may go to a society as a loan 
collection of pictorial photography, forming the 
main basis of interest around which the society 
receiving the collection may weave a very nice and 
interesting public exhibition of its own members' 
work. It sets a kind of standard to work to, and 
promotes a feeling of good comradeship between 
society and society. 


Bolton’s Fine Syllabus. 

The Bolton Camera Club have sent me their 
programme to complete the winter session, and I 
can only add to what I said earlier in the session 
that they appear to have justified the excellence 
of the fare provided. They have done fairly well 
at the meetings up to the end of December, and 
really I think they ought, for I have not seen many 
better syllabuses than the one before me. “ Colour 
Photography,” '' Ozobrome," '' Artistic Mounting 
of Prints," “ Three-colour Bromoils," ‘‘ Lenses and 
Colour Screens ” аге all to come on in the next week 
or two. 


Idealise Industrialism. 

The Leeds Photographic Society, usually a very 
quiet and unobtrusive body of photographers, have 
also been smitten with the interchange idea of 
print collections, and they have sent a collection 
to the Cardiff Society, who are in turn reciprocating 
with a collection sent to the Leeds Institute. The 
subjects chosen cover a wide range, and the work- 
manship is such that the members of the Leeds 
Societv have found much to admire and little to 
criticise. Some of the prints follow the tendency 
to idealise industrialism, as, for instance, a striking 
view of a railway junction with mill chimneys in 
the distance, and also in the unconventional snap- 
shot of the tops of two gasometers at a time when 
they stood bold and sharp against an effective back- 
ground of cumulus cloud. 


Where Pluck Abounds. 

At the annual general meeting of the Southampton 
Camera Club Mr. Burrough Hill presided over a 
small but optimistic body of members who com- 
prise the active section of the club at the present 
time. No society in the kingdom bas been harder 
hit by the war than Southampton, for fully three- 
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fourths of the membership is now either in the army 
or the navy, and photography out of doors is abso- 


lutely prohibited in that area. Still the club sur- 
vives, thanks to a few of the stalwarts, who week 
by week attend and keep the show going. Demon- 
strations as in former times have gone by the 
board, and informal talks, print shows, and lantern 
displays have had to take their place. The report 
was adopted, and the hon. treasurer thanked as 
he should be, for, despite all, there is a bank balance 
and a little left for an even more rainy day. Alder- 
man Kimber, sheriff of Southampton, who will be 
remembered as the doughty secretary of many 
years past (perbaps better known as Mr. S. G. 
Kimber to us common mortals), paid a very high 
tribute to the services of Mr. President Hill, and 
ensured his re-election as '' skipper ” again. Sheriff 
Kimber does not forget his former associates, and in 
жеде the re-election of Mr. F. J. Mortimer (our 
:ditor) as a vice-president, referred to the fact that 
he was one of the three gentlemen who founded the 
old Southampton and Southsea exhibitions which 
were so successful in past years. 


Nottingham City Records. 


With the object of obtaining а photographic 
survey as near as practicable for the Nottingham 
public libraries, the librarian is asking for gifts of 
photographs of streets, buildings, and objects of 
interest in the city. Many members of the Notting- 
ham Society have photographs of old Nottingham, 
and of present-day Nottingham which will some 
day be bygone Nottingham. In some cases they 
are laid aside and are not specially wanted by the 
person who has taken them, but А the projected 
scheme would be of real use. The idea of the Notts 
librarian is to trace the mutation of the town ое а 
series of pictures of the various streets and build- 
ings. For instance, Sheep Lane of old is Market 
Street of to-day, and where Charlotte Street once 
was situated now stands the Victoria Station. Not- 
tingham members and other photographers are all 
enlisted in the army of helpers, and whilst I don't 
suppose the librarian will readily complete his job 
in 1918 one bopes he will be able to make a good 
start in his excellent self-imposed task. 


Brown Tones. 

At the Hampshire House Society Mr. G. H. 
Capper was recently demonstrating bromide toning, 
and if I had the space I could almost recount columns 
of his excellent advice and numerous tips. I will, 
however, specially refer to: Brown tones are those 
most frequently sought for, varying from warm 
black to cold sepia. In skilled hands there is а 
rich juiciness in the former that conveys a luscious- 
ness and beauty far surpassing the best engraving 
black—for some subjects. Most of the brown 
tones are obtained by what is known as the sulphide 
toning process. In this the print with its silver 
image is flooded with a solution of ferricyanide and 
bromide of potassium. Then by double decom- 
position the ferricyanide changes the silver to 
silver ferrocyanide, and as soon as this is formed 
the bromide cbanges this into the insoluble silver 
bromide. The print is briefly washed, and then 
immersed in a bath containing a sulphide, such as 
sodium, barium, potassium, or ammonium sulphide, 
and the latent white silver bromide image is con- 
verted into the silver sulphide, which is brown in 
colour. This method may be taken as a type of 
the dozen or so that Mr. Capper explained and 
demonstrated. 


Fine Comradeship. 

I have frequently referred to the excellent com- 
radeship that exists in the Dewsbury Photographic 
Society, and have referred to the officers as one 
family circle. If it is not “ Lyles " it is '* Garside ” 
or °“ Рау” who takes up the reins. At a recent 
meeting Mr. Joseph Garside was giving one of his 
excellent demonstrations when advantage was 
taken of the occasion to present him with a 
handsome electro tea service in celebration of his 
marriage. The presentation was made by Mr. 
W. T. Audsley, who referred to the great services 
which Mr. Garside had rendered the society during 
the past twelve years as secretary and treasurer. 
He was supported by Mr. Albert Lyles (the secre- 
tary) and Councillor F. Newsome. Mr. Garside, 
who was taken completely by surprise, heartily 
thanked the members for ir gift. 
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STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS WITH 
AN ORDINARY CAMERA. 


N many districts it is dangerous to 

carry a camera, not to mention to use 
one. And it therefore behoves one to 
seek other fields of operations where there 
is not the risk of a summons or loss of 
apparatus. One such тау ре found in 
the photographing о! 
flowers and fruit as 
well as other forms of 


still life; and as these 
subjects show | much 
better in the stereo- 


scope than їп ап 
ordinary photograph, 
we are describing а 
simple form of appara- 
tus by which they can 
be taken with an ordin- 
ary camera of any kind, 
and if this is one using 
roll films, they can be so 
taken as to allow of 
being printed direct, no 
reversing of prints being 
necessary. 

The Photograph herewith shows the 
appliance in use, a small hand camera 
being utilised. This illustration shows the 
left-hand exposure being made. 

The appliance can be made of any size 
according to the room at disposal. The 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise. and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


taken about five and a-half feet from the 
subject, while the camera can be ca.ried 
as much closer as may be desired. 

Fig. т herewith shows a plan of the 
whole arrangement minus the camera 
attachment. A is the platform on which 
the subject stands while being photo- 
graphed ; it is 14 by 12 in. by 2 in. thick. 
B are the two side rails, each 6 ft. 6 in. 


Fig. 7. Apparatus with small box-camera, ‘malian 


left-hand exposure 


long, 2 by I} in.; they are screwed to 
the under side of A, as shown in fig. 2, 
so that they will spread out at the free 
end to a width of 18 in., where they are 
screwed to the board C, which is 12 in. 
wide by т} in. thick, the length being 
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Fig. 1. Complete appliance, upper side. 
section through platform. 


Fig. 5. Cross section through camera carrier. 
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Fig.2. Appliance, under side. 
Fig. 4. Section lengthways with camera carrier in position. 
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Fig. 3. Cress 


Fig. 6. Enlarged section of camera 


rail and carrier, showing guide strip. 


larger it is the greater scope it will have 
in its work. The illustrations show sizes 
to allow the lens of the camera to be 


as stated above. It will be noticed that 
the rails are screwed to the under side 
of the platform A, but to the upper side 
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of the board C; they must also be so 
arranged that they each form the same 
angle with the above. 

The thin strip D is nailed to the back 
edge of the platform A. It is 4} in. 
wide, and its purpose is to support the 
back end of the appliance so that the 
rails will be perfectly horizontal when in 
use. 

The camera rail E is 4 by r} in., and is 
pm under the platform as shown in 

ЕЯ 

А shallow groove 1 in. in width is 
made down the middle o: this piece, at 
the upper side; and at т in. in front 
of the board С, continuing along the 
middle of the groove some 32 in., is made 
а slot { in. wide, as shown in figs. 1 and 2. 

A series of quarter-inch holes must be 
made in the board C as shown ; these are 
8f in. between at the closest, gradually 
w Si out till the last comes to the side 
rails 

This finishes the platform portion of the 
appliance, and we will now describe the 
camera carrier, which is simply a box- 
like arrangement to elevate the camera 
to the required height, and at the same 
time is capable of adjustment to suit 
the subject. 

The carrier is open at back and front, 
thus it consists of the two sides, top, and 
bottom only; the size is 8 in. high, 
7 in. wide, and the same back to front. 

The top and bottom should be of three- 
quarter inch wood, but the two sides will 
do much less, quarter-inch three-ply 
wood being very suitable. A piece of hard 
wood, fitting closely but not tightly in 
the groove made in the camera rail, is 
fixed to the bottom of the camera carrier, 
as shown in fig. 4, and both the strip and 
the carrier bottom must be pierced to take 
the fixing screw. This latter will slide 
along the slot made in the rail, and can 
be tightened up from the inside of the 
carrier when the correct position is 
obtained. 

The outside edges of the bottom of the 
carrier should be bevelled off as shown. 

The top of the carrier may be pierced 
in the middle as shown in the drawings, 
so that the camera to be used can be 
fixed with its own screw; or if a box 
form of camera is employed, side pieces 
and wedges as shown in the photographs 
may be used for fixing. The ordinary form 
of camera is the most suitable, as it is 
more convenient for focussing the subject ; 
if a fixed-focus camera is used, magnifiers 
will be needed, and for subjects so close 
the focussing scale will need to be exceed- 
ingly true, or a very small stop used. 

The object of the holes in the board C 
is to regulate the distance the camera 
moves to right and left in making the 
exposures. With the camera at the ex- 
treme end it will be correct to move the 
rail as far as it is possible for it to go 
with a peg in each of the two holes nearest 
the front of the board, but as the camera 
is moved forward closer to the subject 
the pegs will have to be placed wider 
apart. The lens should always move 
from right to leit (or vice versa) 2} in., 
no matter what position it occupies on 
the rail. Ы. 7. 
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DIAGNOSING THE NEGATIVE. 


EFORE setting out 
to intensify or re- 
duce a negative, 
etc., it 15 most 
important of all 
to be as sure as 
we can that we 
know exactly what 
change is wanted, 

and can, as it were, foresee the result 
desired; otherwise we may, quite 
likely, make matters worse rather 
than better, e.g. intensify when we 
ought to reduce, or vice versa. Having 
correctly diagnosed the disorder, in 
most cases it is a comparatively 
simple matter to do the needful, 
whatever it may be. In our last 
chat we considered the effect or 
result of three identical and  (so- 
called) “ correct " exposures, followed 
respectively by short, medium, and 
long development, and found the 
chief difference to be a matter of 
contrast, i.e. the longer the develop- 
ment the greater the resulting con- 
trast of the negative, within limits. 
Please note the “limit,” ie. when 
the highest-light part of the negative 
15 developed into black silver right 
through the film to the back of the 
plate ; prolonging development beyond 
this point cannot make this part any 
denser, but it can bring the next 
lower tones, ie. high-light details or 
gradations, up to the same level, and 
so result in blotting out or '' choking 
ор” the lighter gradations. (Апа, 
by the way, now we are in the snow 
season ‘of the year, one should pay 
extra-special attention to this point, 
because in the vast majority of snow 
pictures success mainly rests оп 
preserving these very delicate high 
lights and gradations. Therefore in 
snow-subject negatives over-develop- 
ment must be especially guarded 
against. The same applies to white 
flowers, white draperies, etc.) 

Now to return to our '' muttons."' 
Prolonged development in general 
terms means more contrast; also, 
be it noted that in some cases pro- 
longed development may help to 


bring out or show up shadow detail 
or gradation of the darker tones. 


In our last article we discussed 
the effect of differently exposing 
three plates (brief, medium, and 


long), and giving them all the same 
(medium) development. Here we 
found, again within reasonable limits, 
the longer the exposure the less the 
contrast (the opposite to the effects 
of development). 

" Yes," you say, ' it is all very 
well in theory to separate exposure 
and development, but in practice 
either 15 no good without the other.” 
Quite true; but if one first of all gets 
the separate effects clear in on»'s 
mind, it becomes comparatively easy 
to sce combined effects. For example, 
here before us are two portrait 
negatives submitted by a  querist 


N—the same sub- 
abundant detail ; 
between the 


under-ex posure. 
ject: dark dress, 
not much contrast 
thinner and denser parts of the 
negative; general effect flat. M 
gives a black and white, “ soot and 
whitewash " print. N gives a grey, 
flat, feeble, wishy-washy result. In 
N the abundant detail indicates full to 
over exposure, and the feeble con- 
trast suggests insufficient develop- 
ment. But here note that, with 
excessive exposure, prolonging develop- 
ment does not give us much in the 
way of added contrasts, for the high 
lights have soon reached their limit, 
and more development only results 
in bringing the middle tones up to 
the level of the lights. 

Briefly put, M is under-exposed 
for the darks and over-developed for 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


SHORT (U.D.) 


MEDIUM (M.D.) 
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shght. 
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' Feeble contrast 
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DOO | Shadow detail fair or 
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The letters 


medium, over-exposure and development. 
for under exposure and over-development. 


Moderate contrast 
Not enough detail 


оаа е а ے‎ 


Satisfactory contrast.. 


Satisfactory detail 


- “---->---->----е---------ғ------.---е----- e — MÀ سے‎ 


Not quite enough con- 
trast. 


Abundant detail 


in brackets are convenient 


-— «------- —— 


Strong contrast. 
Not enough detail. 


Insufficient contrast. 
Sufficient detail. 


Weak contrast. 


Abundant detail. 


abbreviations for under, 
Thus U.E. and O.D. stand 
“ Detail "іп this table refers 


to shadow detail or gradation in the darkest tones. 


(dark skirt with white blouse). М 
shows no detail in the dark-dress 
part, where we have almost clear 
glass. The white-blouse part is very 
dense and gradationless. This full 
density points to full or over develop- 
ment; the lack of dark detail says 


the lights, while N is over-exposed 
for the middle and lighter tones and 
under-developed. 

Now at this point you may note 
that we have two factors, viz. expo- 
sure and development, and that each 
may have, let us say, three varia- 
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tions— short, medium, long, or under, 
correct, over. With these two threes 
we have nine possible combinations, 
as the diagram on the previous page 
will show. 

Now if you are inclined to be 
quizzical it will be quite easy to carp 
at many of the words. You may 
say, What ік the difference between 
slight detail and not enough detail ? 
for example, and so on. But if you 
are minded in earnest to learn rather 
than quiz, you will doubtless catch 
the intention, суеп if the words do 
not please. For example, in the short 
development or U.D. column to the 
left, with U.E. we shall get no shadow 
detail, while longer exposure (M.E.) 
will give some detail, but it will not 
be sufficiently dev^loped. Similarly 
long exposure and short development 
will show still more shadow detail, 
together with weak  contrast—and 
so on. 

Then, again, we must not forget 
that developers differ. With hydro- 
quinone, for example, in the early 
stages (U.D.) we get more contrast 
and less shadow detail, though the 
detail does come along in time, while 
with metol the shadow detail comes 
out far more quickly after the lights. 
Pyro is intermediate in character, 
the tones following in steady order. 
This is one strong point in favour of 
this developer. 

Now the condition to aim at is 
the centre one of the nine compart- 
ments, M.E., M.D. (We prefer the term 
modcrate or satisfactory to the usual 
“ correct.’’) 


We may now consider what treat- 
ment the faultv plate may best have. 
Let us take the cight cases in order. 


U.E., U.D.—Incurable. If the plate 
has been developed and fixed, nothing 
we can do will give the needed detail. 

U.E.. M.D.—This is a little better ; 
but still, if the needed detail is absent, 
nothing we can do will pvt it in. 

If the plate is valued and cannot 
be repeated, slight intensification mav 
improve matters a little; but strong 
intensification will draw attention to 
the absence of shadow detail. (Mercury 
and sulphite, uranium.) 

U.E., O.D.—In this case the con- 
trasts тау be too strong. Our best 
course is to reduce the over-dense 
high lights and affect the scanty 
shadow detail as little as possible. 
(Ammonium persulphate.) 

M.E., U.D.—The fault here was in- 
sufficient development. Longer deve- 
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lopment would have help:d all the 
tones, i.c. given better detail and 
better contrast. Slight to moderate 
intensification is indicated, as the 
case mav be, but this will not add 
new detail. Over-intensification may 
draw attention to lack of detail. 

М.Е. M.D.—This we pass as satis- 
factorv. 

M.E,, O.D.—The old maxim, '' Better 
change the printing process than 
alter the negative," is not always 
quite wise, but it certainly applies 
in this and many similar cases. For 
example, say you are a gaslight- 
paper adherent. This suits your 
M.E., M.D. negatives. Very well so 
fw, but before you alter your M.E., 
O.D. negative just give it a careful 
trial with a bromide paper, which 
requires а more contrasty negative 
than does gaslight paper. But sup- 
pose you are wedded to bromide 
paper, and do not want to change 
your paper; how about M.E., O.D. 
now? Тһе detail is all right, but 
contrast too strong. You have two 
courses open to you, viz. redevelop- 
ment or reduction, being careful in 
either case not to go to the other 
extreme of too little contrast, which 
most likely will also mean loss of 
some shadow detail that might well 
be retained. 

We had better not digress into 
actual formule, but rather return to 
the bottom row of O.E. cases. Do 
not forget that we are basing our 
ideas on the ideal of just enough 
exposure to give satisfactory shadow 
detail with m^dium development. 
О.Е. therefore means somthing (per- 
haps considerably) more than this. 

O.E., U.D.—If the exposure has 
been very generous, it is quite likely 
that brief development will show 
considerable shadow detail, yet thin 
and barely visible. (If the О.Е. is 
still more, it may give general fog, 
light blur, etc.) With feeble contrast 
and moderate detail, probably moderate 
intensification will make a very fair 
job this time. It will be better to 
do the intensifying twice rather than 
get an over-contrasty result. (Chro- 
mium is good for this case.) 

O.E., M.D.—In this case the lower 
tones having been very fully or 
over exposed, will have come along 
somewhat too strongly during develop- 
ment, so that, compared with the 
high lights, we have not quite enough 
contrast for a bright result. Іп this 
case we may best “ clean up" the 
shadows by such a reducer as hypo 
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and ferricyanide. This will at the 
sam? time touch up the denser parts, 
and, used with care, ought to give a 
result not very far behind our best ; 
but take caution lest you clean up 
the shadows too thoroughly. 

O.E., O.D.—It might be supposed, 
from what has been said about 
exposure and development having 
opposite effects, that over-doing both 
the errors would counteract each 
other; but the words “© opposite 
effect " must not be taken too literally, 
but rather in a quite g^neral effect. 
O.D., up toa certain point, only en- 
forces contrast. О.Е. goes on flatten- 
ing contrasts until finally much of 
the picture may be lost in fog and 
the result thin and flat. Now with 
O.E. we get full detailexposure and 
still more over-exposure of the lights. 
Probably the reader knows already 
that considerable over-exposure will 
not develop to normal density, but 
brings about what is called “ re- 
versal." In fact, by a long enough 
exposure we can get a sort-of-a-kind- 
of-a-positive effect, where the much 
over-exposed high lights come quite 
thin and the shadows (comparatively) 
dense. (Тһе result is not of much 
practical value on account of the fog 
that is very generally present, and 
for other reasons.) 


Now in our tabulation, O.E., O.D. 
give us strong shadow detail, but 
considerably O.E. high lights and a 
consequent lack of density (and verv 
often some general fog). The loss 
of gradation in the high lights pre- 
cludes our getting anything of much 
value in this case. The best thing 
to do here is first to clear away any 
fog veil that (probably) exists, by 
such a reducer as hypo and ferri- 
cyanide, and then intensify more or 
less as the case may require. To 
intensify without cleaning up the 
shadows will, quite likely, make 
matters worse rather than better. 


EW READERS of 
"The A. P. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 
т itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—On Thurs- 
dav, January 3r, a lecture will be delivered by Dr. C. Atkin 


Swan. 


Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell Square. W.C.).—On 
Tuesdav, January 29, Dr. С. Atkin Swan will give a lecture 


entitled “Іп the Alps with а Camera.” 


The Rajar Concert Party (consisting of employees of Messrs. 
Rajar, Ltd. the well-known photographic manufacturers of 


Mobberlcy) gave a very successful concert on Saturday, January 


12, in aid of the War Relief Funds. 
{12 145. 2d. On the previous Saturday the annual social 
gathering of the firm's employees took place, and a very enjoy- 


The amount realised was 


able evening was spent. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, 52, Long pet салақ W C.2. and 
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Queries should be written on o 


Lens. 

I һауе а quarter-plate К.К. lens, and want to 

do (1) portraits, (2) wide fronts from the shortest 

possible distance, etc. Are the cheap supple- 

mentary sets any use, or must one have com- 

plete lens for each kind of work? etc. 

H. G. T. (Mortlake). 
It would have helped us in advising 

you had you mentioned the focal length 
of your lens, and also the available 
camera extension (back to front). For 
portraiture it is preferable to use a long 
rather than a short focus lens, i.e. as 
long as the camera bellows permits. 
You can lengthen the focus of your 
present lens by adding to it a concave 
supplementary. For wide-angle effects 
the focus must be shortened by adding 
a comvex supplementary. We have no 
experience of the sets you mention. 
Perhaps it would be best for you to buy 
such supplementary lens as you find you 
require from time to time. Then when 
you have accumulated further experience 
you will be better able to select addi- 
tional complete lenses,which are in general 
preferable to the supplementary lens 
arrangement, although quite excellent 
work may be done by the supplementary 
method. In pre-war days one could 
buy unmounted single (so-called '' spec- 
tacle ”) lenses at 6d. to rs. each, which 
are easily fitted up for use as supplemen- 
taries. 
Roll of Honour. 

] send negative for advice, re Roll of Honour 

in a church, glass-covered frames, windows 

stained glass, partly darkened with paint, job 

to dodge reflections, electric light, stop F/16, 

S.R. plate, exposure 8 minutes, etc. 

A. T. L. (Poplar). 
The negative is obviously under- 

exposed for all the lower tones (darker 
parts) of the subject, and over-dense, i.e. 
over-developed, in the high lights. You 
will very probably find that you get a 
better result with an ortho., and still 
better with a panchromatic plate, and a 
light-yellow, say 2 or 3 times, screen. 
Estimating on the basis of your nega- 
tive we should say the exposure should 
(for this plate) have been twice, and 
better still, four times what you gave. 
With regard to the reflections, you will 
see in what position you get the best 
by removing the lens and ground glass, 
and looking through the camera and 
lens flange opening. If you can tem- 
porarily rig up a large dark curtain of 
some kind close behind the camera you 
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will probably find that this stops the 
reflections partly if not entirely. When 
developing, aim at a soft rather than а 
vigorous contrast negative. 
Softening Rubber. 
Is there any way of softening a rubber bulb 
which is so bard I cannot use it ? 
C. L. (Kettering). 
We have seen it stated that long soak- 
ing in warm very dilute ammonia will 
have this effect. This failing, a new bulb 
seems the only remedy. 
Printing. 
Please tell me what is the cause of the enclosed 
paper not printing deep enough to give a 
distinct print. A. T. (Fermanagh). 
You give us no data on which to 
build. From the present appearance 
of the slip sent we venture the con- 
jecture that this is gaslight or bromide 
paper intended for development, спа 
that you have been using it as a print-out 
paper (р. о. p.) 
Negatives, Ete. 
(1) What is wrong with enclosed negative ? 
1-25th sec. at F/11, July afternoon. If under- 
exposed, how can I bring it to the right stage ? 
(2) The other is over-developed ; is it possible 
to get it right? (3) In the competition classes, 
are the names in order of merit? (4) Is it 
possible to photograph the fire in a room to 
make it look real ? F. W. (Oldham). 
(1) Very much under-exposed, even 
for the high lights, while detail or grada- 
tion in the dark parts is non-existent, 
so that you have, as it were, no founda- 
tion to build on. You may regard 
under-exposure as hopeless. (2) An over- 
developed negative may be reduced, but 
the effect is never as good as that of 
correct development. (3) Not in any 
order of merit in any of the classes. (4) 
Yes, but the required exposure is long, 
by reason of the yellow-red light from 
a fire being of а comparatively low 
degree of photographic activity. Some 
aid towards realistic efíect may be 
obtained by staining the paper of the 
print a slight orange tinge.  Messrs. 
Burroughs Wellcome supply tabloid stains 
for this purpose. 
Stains. 
Could you tell me the cause of stains on enclosed 
Velox print, amidol developed, washed one hour, 
and bathed in methylated spirit ? 
. C. (Glasgow). 
You do not give us the history of the 
case sufficiently fully for us to diagnose the 
cause of the spots. To have known when 
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the spots first appeared would have been 
helpful. From their general appearance 
we suspect them to be due to imperfectly 
dissolved amidol particles. They are not 
at all likely to be due to the methylated- 
spirit treatment. Amidol sometimes 
seems to dissolve in a few seconds, but 
often there are very many minute par- 
ticles which dissolve very slowly. This is 
more especially the case when the 
originally grey amidol has turned black. 
In such cases it is advisable to run the 
solution slowly through a tuft of cotton 
wool in the throat of a funnel. Тһе 
darkening of this cotton wool shows how 
many undissolved particles have been 
caught. 


Stopping Out. 

Will you enlighten me by giving me a formula 

for а stopping-out mixture? etc. 

C. J. (Cardiff). 
Please observe our rules as to full 

name, etc. If you will tell us for what 
precise purpose you want the stopping- 
out mixture perhaps we can suggest 
something suitable. 


Prints. 
(1) Сап you kindly tell me the cause of the 
markings іп print 2, also blue mark in 
print 1? (2) Will the cold hypo alum toning 
give a more pleasing purple than ferricyanide 
and barium sulphide? (3) Does it give as 
permanent a result? (4) Can I remove stain 
of negative intensified by chromium method ? 
А. C. P. (Stamford Hill). 
The blue stain of print r is probably 
due to iron— perhaps iron rust particles 
in the water. Tie a loose bag of fine flannel 
over the mouth of the water-tap. Cloud- 
like markings of print 2 might well be 
due to unnoticed unevenness in the back- 
ground, or to irregular drying, or imperfect 
fixation of the negative, or to warm 
fingers handling the back of the paper 
during development, etc. (2) Hypo alum 
usually gives a more purple colour. (3) 
Probably all the sulphide toning methods 
give equally permanent results if equally 
carefully carried out. (4) Many things 
may give rise to stain. You might try 
I OZ. water, зо gr. soda sulphite, 3 or 4 
drops of hydrochloric acid. Bath the plate 
in this, and rub the stained part with a 
wad of cotton wool. 
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Another Young Lady of Riga. 

When anyone in these days vouches for the truth of a certain 
statement by saying that he has seen it in the paper, we know 
at once that he has given the best of reasons for disbelieving it. 
At the same time there are exceptions to the general run of 
printed fiction. One is Manchester, which is the home of 
rectitude, and since this story appeared in a Manchester evening 
journal I pass it on with less hesitation than I would have done 
had it appeared anywhere else. At the same time, it is a strange, 
not to say an eerie, story. We have often heard of the young 
lady of Riga who went out to ride on a tiger, presumably because 
no other vehicle was available, but the young lady of this story 
did something much more desperate than that, and although 
we are not permitted to know her name or the neighbourhood 


in which she lives, she deserves immortality when the feeble 
heroine of the Baltic seaport is forgotten. 


Gently but Firmly. 

The thing which this adventurous maiden took it into her 
head to do was to photograph on a certain part of the coast. 
Perhaps the sea breezes carried wind of her intention, and every 
police station from Land's End upwards accordingly was on 
thealert. The fair criminal had only let off one or two exposures 
when she was smartly captured by a special. At first, seeing 
that the paragraph was headed “ А Happy Ending," or some- 
thing of that sort, I took it for granted that the special fell in 
love with this desperate offender, and instead of hauling her 
off to the police station, married her and lived happily ever 
after there and then. But in these stern times things do not 
happen in that crude and primitive way, though it certainly 
suggests that the special was moved when it is said that °‘ gently 
but firmly " he pointed out the enormity of her offence. 


Latent Images. 


Behold, then, the special doing that duty which England 
expects every man to do, and the lady no doubt in tears, as 
every lady is expected to be under such circumstances. But 
the dimpling waves that ran in upon the beach were as power- 
less to bring down the shaggy rocks high above them as she to 
melt his adamantine heart. When they parted it was the 
special who had the camera, also the name and address of the 
delinquent, while the palpitating lady had the sure knowledge 
that she would have to face the inevitable magistrate, to be 
told how she had made England reel to its foundations, and 
then mercifully, instead of having her head chopped off as she 
deserved, to be let off with a swinging fine. But no blue form 
arrived, no constabulary escort, no summons to appear before 
his worship. Also nothing was heard of her camera. Апа 
then at last one morning there came an official envelope which 
turned her blue tones into gold ones. 


A Strange Development. 

The missive was from headquarters—we are not told which— 
and it enclosed a cheque, and the correspondent adds in an 
awful whisper, ‘‘ I believe for three figures," also a congratula- 
tory letter telling her that her photographs had been the means 
of sinking a U-boat. It is a pity that these stories always tear 
off with a ragged edge. If you ask how such photographs could 
be the means of sinking a U-boat, your informant gives you a 
pitying glance, and asks whether you would like to know the 
full secret history of why Jellicoe left the Admiralty. There 
is the story : you can take it or leave it. And if you take it 
you may balance in your own mind the rival expediences of 
braving fine and imprisonment and all the terrors of the law, 
and of going about shooting at the briny for all you are worth 
in the hope of also getting a cheque for three figures. Probably 
before the cheque can be drawn it is yourself that will be 
quartered. 

Feeling Blue. 


Meanwhile, on the very day that this story appeared to 
daze the Lancashire public, a gentleman wrote froin the Cornish 
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coast to complain that his police permit had 
been withdrawn because he took a photograph 
of a stranded wreck in a Cornish bay. An old 
wreck has great pictorial value, but its importance 
in the defence of the realm is difficult to estimate. The same 
correspondent adds that during the season many persons of 
foreign nationality carrying cameras had a free hand to roam 
where they liked. Perhaps they were angling for three-figure 
cheques which are generally denied to the honest British photo- 
grapher. Тһе correspondent says that the sad sea waves have 
always had a fascination for him. But now, of course, he is 
undone by the sight of a rival blue. 


Mother Goose in War Paint. 

Paris, I hear, has just had an exhibition of Mother Goose in 
war paint, in the shape of a number of war designs wrought by 
children of very tender years. I have seen some of these designs, 
and they certainly display an uncanny decorative faculty for 
such youngsters. Most of them are designs for wallpapers and 
friezes, but they are invariably militant and touched by the 
thought of the hour. Even a design by a child of six appears to 
be an extraordinary patterning of phantom aeroplanes. А 
French artist of nine gives us something more tangible in the 
shape of another patriotic wallpaper full of alternating drums 
end bugles and grouped flags. АКіп to this is a rather flam- 
boyant piece of work showing the ''75's" looped in floral 
glory, while another, by a pupil of thirteen, is some wallpaper 
for Alsace-Lorraine, worked out in the national colours and 
consisting of stripes interrupted at intervals by Alsatian toy 
soldiers. Then there are gun carriages, cannon, shells, war 
crosses, cockades, and the lances of cavalry. We are told of 
the young exhibitors that decoration is in their blood. 1% 
certainly seems as though blood were in their decoration. 


In the Limelight. 

At the last mecting of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
it was suggested (presumably with an eye to the peace cele- 
brations) that more artistic and efficient illuminating devices, 
such as those dependent on what is known as “ flood lighting," 
might be applied to the illumination of monuments. Probably 
this was the idea of a cynic soul, but, really, why should we be 
concerned to throw any more light on our monuments than is 
absolutely necessary ? Тһе sight of most of them is ghastly 
enough as it is. | 


A Wet Day in Town. 
The rain which patters on the roofs 
As though 'twould never stop, 
And brings out all the wzterproofs, 
And turns the streets to slop, 
And seems, to ordinary men, 
A downfall and a damper, 
15 a delight for those who plan 
А photographic scamper. 


It gives a shimmer to the stones, 
The slates, they darkly flush, 

1t brings out black and purple tones 
As by a wizard’s brush, 

And every kind of patterned streak 
Is on the pavement twining, 

And with a glistening sort of reek 
The town is set a’shining. 


And then the sky, as drenchings pass, 
What pageantry is there ! 

While in the park, the trees and grass 
A jollier garment wear. 

To know the dazzle, the éclat, 
The pomp of days of shower, 

Go out and take your camera, 
Don’t stay within and cower. 
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GOING OUT. . Bv C. GADSBY THORPE - 
The original, а toned bromide print (6x 41), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition 
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Тіс members of the Camera Club had some remark- 
able illustrations of the use of photography to the 
flying man, in the course of Major 
FLYING AND Colin Campbell'slecture. And although, 
PHOTOGRAPHY. quite obviously, the photographic aero- 
planist is not out for pictorial effect, 
he does get such eects unawares, some of the billowy 
cloud pictures being quite notable as pictorial examples. 
This was specially the case when the light masses were 
emphasised by the sharp outlines of other aeroplanes, 
and to get these aeroplanes from onc's own machine 
is not as easy as it looks when one remembers that all 
the machines are going as fast again as express trains. 
Most of Major Campbell's pictures, however, were oí 
bombárded areas in France, and his pictures of barrage 
fire helped to bring home to the non-military mind that 
mysterious phenomenon. Some of the bursting shells 
were shown against a background of snow, the tonal 
value of which was admirably rendered. Major Camp- 
bell did not, naturally, have much to say on the subject 
of technique, but he pointed out certain respects in 
which aeroplane photography, if it is not done to a 
certain standard, alike as to manipulations and materials, 
and interpreted by an experienced eye, may be dangerous 
instead of instructive. 
The Royal Photographic Society was perhaps a 
little shocked when Мг. К. Н. Lawton appeared before 
it quite frankly as an apostle of faking. 
АМ APOSTLE Mr. Lawton evidently regards straight 
OF FAKING. photography as mere draughtsmanship, 
and—seeing that art 1s new creation— 
the faker as an artist. -He described various methods 
of faking with quite engaging candour, and on only 
one point was he seriously taken to task in the subse- 
quent discussion, namely, as to his manipulation of 
skies. He had told how someone had written against 
his print in a portfolio: “ I like this sky ; it glows so." 
But the glow, said Mr. Lawton, was fAat—holding up 
a brush and a pill-box in which had been collected 
the grounds after the sharpening of a lead pencil. 
Where was the necessity (asked Mr. J. W. Lumb) of 
manipulating a sky by means of black lead and india- 
rubber when one had only to point one's camera at thc 
skv in spring or autumn in order to obtain results far 
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surpassing anything that one could imagine or one's 
hand depict? That was the one thing that photo- 
graphy did supremely well. Why, therefore, surrender 
one's birthright for a mess of plumbago ? 


А е 

some of Mr. Lawton's combination work was сх- 
tremely pleasing, if only one could shut one's ears to 
the horrid tale of how it was donc. 
THE strokes: Не even got a successful result by 
IN RETOUCHING. combining the arches of Black- 
friars Bridge with the front at Rye 
in Sussex! Even if the stern disciple of pure photo- 
graphy regarded this sort of thing as madness, he was 
constrained to admit that there was method in it. 
What Mr. Lawton had to say on the subject of retouch- 
ing seemed to be particularly sound. Some people 
affirm that the only stroke to be employed in retouching 
is the diagonal onc. Mr. Lawton finds, however, that 
in touching out a freckle it is best to use cross lines, 
going over the blemish like a star, so that the centre 
of the freckle is well obliterated. Іп other cases the 
best thing is to follow the line of the picture. To 
imitate the bark of a tree a stroke like a broad arrow 
may be used, and in the case of waves a sinuous linc. 
If one must retouch, it is well to do so on definite and 

intelligible principles. 


In a recent discussion on the importance of technique 
to the pictorial worker, photography was aptly com- 
pared to literature. A photographer 
PERSONALITY has something to say—a story to 
AND TECHNIQUE. tcl] —just as the author or journalist, 
but simply employs a different 
medium. We have the news paragraph and the press 
photograph, a story of immediate interest told clearly 
and concisely without extenuation. We have the cata- 
logue or guide book and the record photegraph—a 
statement of fact plainly but well told, each point of 
interest receiving its due meed of attention. Then we 
have more romantic literature and pictorial photo- 
graphy, where nature is seen through a personality and 
the sensations described or the work may be purely a 
work of imagination. How much depends on the use of 
punctuation and emphasis in literature we know. The 
dramatic style suited to certain subjects is out of placc 
in others. Bright contrasts, sombre moods, elation and 
depression are conveyed by the same medium, and it is 
the treatment—the usc of the medium—that determines 
the style. No artist can express himself in an unknown 
tongue. In the use of words the aspirant to fame must 
spend ycars of training, not only in understanding the 
meanings and relative importance of the words he uses, 
but in employing them as a means of self-expression. 
50 too the photographer іп a more difficult medium, 
because less capable of direct control, must devote 
years of training to understand the meaning of the 
various processes, and the correct choice as a means 
of expressing to others what he has scen and felt. In 
self-expression the means—-the technique—must be so 
perfectly under control as to become momentarilv 
part of the expression. Hence the supreme importance 
of technique, and it will be found if the names of the 
leaders in pictorial photography to-day are examined, 
they are all workers who have a thorough knowledge 
of technical matters. 
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NDOUBTEDLY  Ágaslght paper 
is one of the most useful and valu- 
of, able printing mediums for the 


average amateur to use. For the 

proofing of holiday and similar negatives it 1s 

the process par excellence ; its conditions of working апа 

ease of manipulation make it ideal for the dark winter 

months when p. o. p. is more or less out of the question. 

But if the best results are required it is essential that onc 
or two points of salient importance be observed. 

In the first place, if the peculiarities and charac- 
teristics of the paper are to be learnt and mastered, a 
-little time and trouble must of necessity be taken. 
This lack of knowledge, of knowledge comparatively 
easy to acquire, is responsible for most beginners' wasted 
material and indifferent results. 

Al first-class makes of gashght paper have two 
grades of paper, made to suit two different types of 
negatives, and, at the outset, this distinction should 
be noted. Most hand-camera negatives, .particularly 
of the holiday type, are distinctive on account of their 
extreme contrast, due, mainly, to a very brief exposure 
on a brilliantly lighted subject, the brilliancy of which 
is subsequently accentuated by too much development. 
The beginner having made his negatives, and, mean- 
while, admiring some first-class prints done on gaslight 
paper by some trade firm ‘or expert photographic 
friend, attempts to obtain similar results from his own 
pet negatives. 

He selects a packet of gaslight paper, usually of the 
vigorous brand, exposes according to instructions, 
develops in the correct developer, and on examination 
of the finished print is disappointed and chagrined to 
find his anticipated result more like a study in hard 
black and hard white than the attractive and bright 
little pictures he had admired. 

Then, instead of tracing the matter to its source, hc 
proceeds to tinker with his exposure and development. 
In the hope of modifying his result for the better, he 
shortens exposure, and on developing snatches the 
print out of the solution before development is com- 
pleted. Even then the coveted result is not obtained, 
and after thus tinkering with the operations he is 
surprised to find his print of a nasty greenish or brownish 
colour, or covered with unpleasant stains. Ultimately, 
in disgust, he flings the rest of the packet of paper to 
one side and places his condemnation on gaslight 
printing as a process. 

In the course of our photographic experience we have 
come across a fair number of beginners who have 
attempted gaslight prints, and after much waste of 
material and temper given up the game in despair. 
Now if the following points be noted they may be 
instrumental in putting these puzzled and disheartened 
workers on to the broad highway to success. 


GASLIGHT PAPER 
NEGATIVES AND 
DEVELOPERS. 


.was the iron or ferrous-oxalate. 
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The character of the negative, and the paper most 
suited to it, should be carefully studied; this may 
sound a formidable proposition, but in reality, after a 
little practice, it is quite easy. 

The vigorous or contrasty paper should be used for 
negatives that are rather flat and lack enough con- 
trast. This must not be confused with negatives 
that may be thin to look at but possess quite a large 
degree of contrast. А flat negative may be fairly 
dense; what is meant by flatness is a very short differ- 
ence between the deepest shadow and the highest 
white light. On the contrary, the under-exposed 
negative or the over-developed negative should have 
the soft-working grade of gaslight paper; this softens 
or decreases the steep range of contrast between the 
deepest shadow and highest white light; a more 
pleasing picture is the result. | 

Use the developer in the usual мау, апа do not 
tamper with it, but sce that the exposure for each 
print is reasonably correct, and thus development 
becomes quite an automatic process. Fix the prints 
well, and keep them well covered when in the hypo, 
and much difficulty about gaslight printing will vanish. 

When bromide paper was introduced— some time 
between 1875 and 1880—the favourite, indeed almost 
the only developer mentioned in connection wifh it 
Of course many 
of us in those days did try experiments with pyro ; but 
our results, being of a rather warm-black colour, were 
out of fashion, as all the rage was fora “ velvety black.” 
Then, when considerably later the gaslight papers 
came on the market, the iron developer had been ousted 
by metol, hydroquinone, etc., so that from that day 
to this the suggestion or idea of using ferrous oxalate 
for gaslight papers, for the big majority of present-day 
users of either bromide or gaslight, is practically un- 
known. The effect of the war on the various 
branches of chemical industry has, however, caused 
us to revise some of our old ideas and procedures. 


Тһе question is whether it would not be worth while 


reconsidering the ferrous-oxalate developer for gaslight 
papers. We mention gaslight only, simply because 
the excellent results obtained in past time with this 
developer with bromide paper have never been beaten 
and have been seldom equalled when clean, bright, pure; 
colourless blacks were desired. 

As to convenience and methods of procedure, far 
too much has been made of one little bit of extra trouble 
that is involved, if one may use such' a big word for 
so little a thing. Let us make this point clear at once. 
Many workers after developing either a gaslight or 
bromide print then pass the print straight from thc 
developer into the fixing bath. One тау do so cer- 
tainly, tut we аге of opinion that in either or both 
cases it is better to rinse the print for a few seconds 
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in clean water between developing and fixing. Now 
if ferrous oxalate, or “acid iron" as it is sometimes 
called, be used, we must rinse the print, not in plain 
water, but in acid water, or we shall in all probability 
get a more or less yellcw- -stained (paper) print. 

Now this acid rinse is such a simple, easy, and quickly 
done job that it is absurd to regard it as a serious 
hindrance attaching to this developer. Here is the 
procedure at length: To a pint of water, in a wine 
bottle or jug for example, add I drm. of acetic 
acid or } drm. of sulphuric acid. After throwing off the 
developer from the print in the dish add to the print 
some acid water, say about 14 oz. for quarter-plate 
print. Rock the dish freely, and вес that the print 
gets well washed оп both sides with this acid rinse ; 
time, say half to one minute. Throw away this acid water 
and repeat once again. Now repeat with plain water, 
and again once more with water. Total time, say three 
to four minutes. The print then goes into a hy po fixing 
bath in the usual way. 

Now that we are on this topic there are one or two 
little matters which are worth mentioning. 
making more than one or two prints we need not stay 


- 


If we are. 
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to deal with each one singly in the way just described. 
In the case of working a batch we should use three 
roomy dishes, the first two containing acid water, the 
third plain water. As each print was developed it 
would go into the first acid bath, and there remain 
till the next print was being developed, when it would 
get moved on to the next, and so on. 

Then again the ferrous-oxalate developer being a 
rich deep orange colour acts as a protector from light 
for the print. Thus once the paper is covered with 
developer we may have quite a lot of light in the room. 
It must be here noted that the print looked at through 
a layer of orange developer seems to be darker or further 
developed than it really is. So that a print while in 
the developer may appear to be rather over developed, 
yet will probably seem to be a little under when seen 
in the colourless acid bath. 

Again, take note that if we feel pretty sure that 
the print is not quite sufficiently developed now we 
see it in the acid water bath we can return it to the 
developer and go on developing. Indeed, the developer- 
saturated print will go on developing a trifle further 
when first put in the acid nne bath. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. №.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table із given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. 


The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 1/20 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
iñ foreground, shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow 
scenes with no heavy foreground . | 1/10 , 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies in 
the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, | 1/4 А 
Landscapes іп fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/8 ? 


Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 


of picture 3,4 5% 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings .. .. 2 весв 
Portraits іп well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 6 


99 


For F/5'6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. ог from | to 3 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate, Ern | қина Кара 
1/80 вес. 1/60 sec. 1/80 вес. 1/100 вес. 
| 1/15 » 1/30 9 1/40 " А 1/50 ” 
1/6 Т 1/12 , 1/15 , 1/20 , 
1/4 ШЕ 1/10 , 1/12 , 115 , 
1/2 i5 | 1/4 T 1/5 , 1/6 ” 
11 » | 8/4 „ | 1/2 1/3 ні 
4 весв. 2 secs. 1 " 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximalely indicate the speeds referred to above. Tha speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 


Eastuan, Rapid. П.ғояо, Chromatic 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Раскт, Swift and Ex. Special. П.ғокр, Rapid Chromatic. EDwARDS, Auto-screen. Empress. 
Pancbromatic. Special Rapid. К Inst. Iso. MARION, Portrait, 
BARNET, Red Seal. RAJAR, Ultra Ra id. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. Емѕісм, Film. % Landscape. 
Super-Speed. WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme. Leto, Phoenix. Сим. Colour-screen. Раскт, ХХХ. 
Слоктт, Royal Standard. M 'Xtra Speedy. LuuigRE, Blue Label. П.ғоко, Versatile Rapid. Wratten, Instantaneous 
» Special Ex. Rapid. Press. Marion, P.S К Е Ortho. 
rire de Extra Special | W RATTEN, Speed, : Бом REE IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
nstantaneous, an an- 1so. i 
Qu. Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic, Mawson, Felixi. Н SEC CEN: Ordinary Plates, 
EDWARDS, met. 5 XX DE Копак, N.C. Film. Уңай н, Ordinary. 
GEM, on. AGET, P lil RITERION, gr ed 
Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. Special Rapi1 OBS A. | o C. ы Iso. О inary 


ILroRD, Monarch. Barnet, са Rapid. 


» Panchromatic. o. 


| 
| 
„ Versatile, Most Rapid. | Cavett, Royal Standard 
Zenith. | xtra Rapid. | 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. | куа: Standard 
Orthochrome 5.5. 
1.кт0, Ultra Rapid. CRITERION, Extra. Rapid. - 
LuuigRE, Sigma. Iso. Extra Rapid. 
5 Violet Label EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
MARION, екы = ого; SUI 
" u DWARDS, napshot Iso. 
Brillant. | Gem, Meteor. 
Mawson, Celeritas. »  Jsochromatic. 


| WRATTEN, Allochrome. 


LUMIERE, Ortho, A, 
n Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. ated Rapid. 

Rajar, Iso. Roll 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter. 


Rajar, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON , Speedy. 
M "Speedy Portra'*. 
Ез Anti-screen. 


Iso Speedy. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. Medium Plates. 


Self-screen Barnet, Medium. 
Capert, Royal Standard Rar. edium Ortho 
a Professional. Gru, ' Medium. 
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Eowarps, Medium. 
GEM, Universal, 

, Universal Slo« 
„токо, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary 
Lumiere, Yellow Lana. 
Marion, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WELLINGTON, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 


February 4, 1018 


m the lover 
and photc- 
grapher of wild- 
bird life the win- 
ter months offer many special 
subjects, and many of these 
can be obtained at no other 
time of the year. 

It is only when “ the north 
winds do blow” спа we 
shall have snow that we may 
expect to see many unusual 
feathered visitors to our backyards and gardens. When winter's 
grip is on the land and food is scarce, it is at these times that 
many birds seek the shelter of the homesteads. First comes the 
confiding robin, whose cheek is only surpassed by that of the 
dainty little blue-tit; then possibly the great tit, thrush, black- 
bird, chaffinch, redwing, and hedge sparrow will appear—the 
ubiquitous sparrow and starling do not count, for these birds 
are with us always—and when you least expect it a jackdaw 
may swoop down for his share of the food. 

I never see these birds in our backyard at any other time of 
the year. So that when they do visit my open-air studio I treat 
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ERR 


Redwing Starved to Death. Usuallyithe first bird to suffer 
during a severe frost. 


them well, hoping in return for the chance of a '' fee sitting.” 
Му backyard, or garden, boasts of two or three myrtle trees, a 
few miscellaneous plants, and one privet tree, and from one of 
the branches of the latter I suspend an old bone or a piece of fat, 
and half a cocoanut, and should 
there be any blue or great tits in the 
neighbourhood I, will guarantee it 
is not very long before they locate 
it. Within an hour or two of putting 
out my first ‘‘ consignment,” а 
couple of blue-tits arrived on the 
scene, and they evidently thought it 
had been put out specially for their 
benefit, and, in fact, so it had. They 
made themselves quite at home, 
and gave the family (who by this 
time were as much interested in their 
welfare as I was myself) a delightful 
exhibition of excellent acrobatic per- 
formances. 

The grotesque attitudes and posi- 
tions they assumed when tackling 
the food “ brought down the house," 
and I was compelled to see that 
they gave an encore frequently, with 
or before, between or after meals, 


The Male Blue-tit. 
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NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER 


By STANLEY CROOK 


Special to 
“The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News." 


and from this date I had no necessity to purloin pieces of fat 
T was given a free hand in this matter. Needless to say, I 
desired to get a few photographic mementoes of these acrobatic 
displays, so rigged up my half-plate camera апа prepared 
"a hide" close at hand, and awaited events. On the first 
Occasion events proved to be a two hours' job, and I was just 
about ““ fed up ” when the visitors arrived and I secured my first 
sitter ; but I was more fortunate after this. 
, І got quite a succession of interesting episodes, and I was 
snapping away ” when I heard а big commotion, and the two 


Male and Female Widgeon searching for Food. 


blue-tits scattered. The intruder proved to be a great tit, 
and the way he chatted and swore at those little tits was dis- 
graceful. Well, he swore just long enough for me to reinsert 
another dark slide, and while he was commencing operations 
on that piece of fat I watched my opportunity and off went my 
shutter. At the click of the shutter he was off—well, just like 
a great tit—and although I could still hear him swearing in the 
distance I saw him no more that day. І had my revenge a few 
days later, when I secured a number of excellent poses. 

These are subjects which come to your own home, but if you 
care to wander a little further afield equally interesting (though 
occasionally sad) objects are to be found in the parks, near а 
lake, or in the woods, so that the '' nature photographer " has 
unlimited scope, if he will butavail himself of it during the winter 
months. 

As to technical matters, the plates I prefer personally are 
Imperial 5.6. Ortho. and Wellington Antiscreen (backed 
are undoubtedly an advantage where snow scenes are to be 
tackled). Ву using a fairly rapid plate one has a decided 


A Pair of Wild Duck and a Poachard on Ice, 
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. solution and one part of No. 2. 
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advantage in being able to stop down a little, and hence get 
better definition, an essential for all natural history subjects. 
Always give as full an exposure as the light and subject 
permit; use a meter if you wish (but I'm a lazy individual, so 
never use one), as if the negalives prove on developing to be 


under-exposed the snow will come out very harsh, and the 
delicate half-tones will be entirely lost, and intensifying will 
only increase the harshness. 

To a certain extent one is regulated in exposure by the move- 


ments of the (bird) subjects, as well as by the light. I have’ 


frequently given exposures of 1-15th to 1-25th of a second 


` when there has been snow on the trees and ground, but for all- 


round work among the birds 1-45th of a second will give good 
results, but one must not forget that the light during the winter 
months is not of great actinic value. 

As regards developing, I usually warm (out) the developing 
dishes with a little warm water before pouring in the pyro- 
soda developer, which I prepare by adding two parts of No. 1 

his gives one a little more 
control over a fully-exposed negative, and gives rather softer 
results, more of No. 2 solution being added if necessary. If 
azol is used as the developer, the negative should be carried a 
little further for density, as it loses slightly in the fixing bath. 

For printing I have yet to find a better paper than Velox, 
the two grades of '' vigorous ’ and “ soft ’’ giving the worker 
great latitude in obtaining just the print he desires. Should a 
somewhat softer result be preferred, bromide paper will give the 
desired effect. 

Amidol is, in my opinion, the best developer for either gaslight 
or bromide papers, it gives such fine blue-blacks, and as the 
print can be taken out of the developer, and put direct into the 
fixing bath, without any previous (washing) rinsing, the density 
of the print can be regulated very easily. 4 

If printed оп glossy Velox or glossy bromide (Nikko) the prints 
аге very suitable for reproduction work. 

In conclusion, I may say that nearly all my negatives have 
been secured during the usual weekly half-day holiday, so that 
any photographer with a little time (and patience) at his disposal 
could secure a most interesting set of winter nature studies. 


+ ———— 
A NOTE ON PRINT IMPROVEMENT. 


N the accompanying column, and on the opposite page, will 
be seen reproductions from two prints made from the same 
negative before and after hand work had been applied to the 
negative film. Mr. Donald McLeish's method of work is one 
that should commend itself to those photographers who object 
to manipulation of or additions to the print itself (but who have 
no objections to the '' control ” of the negative). Іп the present 
instance the whole of the alteration of tones has been effected 
on the negative, and it will be admitted that considerable im- 
provement has been secured by suppression of the innumerable 
spotty high lights seen in the smallstraight print. The whole of 
this work has been done by scraping or reducing by friction the 
density of the negative in certain parts. Іп scraping, a very 
sharp-edged lancet blade is used and held vertically to the film ; 
a gentle scraping motion removing fine “shavings ” of the 
image where required. Finely powdered pumice-stone used 
with a stump will also wear the density down where necessary. 
We can commend these two prints to the attention of our 
readers who wish to make similar improvements in negatives 
from which they desire to obtain ‘straight ’’ prints without 
further hand work. 


February 4, 1918 


. PERMANGANATE ІМ SULPHIDE TONING. 
To the Editor of THE А. P. AND Р. N. 


SIR,—Will you kindly allow me to point out that in the 
instructions for using the permanganate bleacher in sulphide 
toning, in THE A. P. of Jan. 7, the writer has omitted reference 
to the clearing bath which is essential if the full purity of the 
tone is to be obtained. A bath which may be used before 
sulphiding without fear of injuring the bleached image, though 
it is preferable to use it last thing after the print has been toned 
and the sulphide washed out, consists of 15 grains of sulphite 
of soda dissolved in 4 ounces of water containing 25 mimins 
of pure hydrochloric acid sp. g. 1.16. 

Further, if the permanganate is kept in a stock solution 
containing 40 grains to the pint, and the hydrochloric acid also 
in diluted form, there is no evolution of chlorine gas in mixing 
the solutions. Half an ounce of this stock permanganate 
requires from 40 to 50 minims pure hydrochloric acid sp. g. 
1.16 (this is much preferable to the commercial impure acid), 
and may be diluted to 4 ounces with water. This quantity 
is sufficient for a 12 by 1o print, and if bleaching is not com- 
pleted in about a minute and a half a little more permanganate 
solution should be added. The turbidity of the solution may 
be disregarded if more permanganate is added. It may interest 
ru readers to know, however, that if phosphoric acid and salt 

substituted for hydrochloric acid the mixture does not 
become turbid, but will remain clear until the last. It may, 
in fact, be used for prints in succession if strengthened with 
more permanganate, and will keep active for a week or two. 

Permanganate is now 15s. a pound, and looks dear, but when 
it is considered that forty grains, or a pennyworth, will bleach 
twenty or thirty average r2 by 10 prints, it is perhaps still as 
cheap as anything for the purpose.—Yours, etc., 

Chorley. T. Н. GREENALL. 
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EVENING PRAYER. By D. Мсі.кгон. 


Compare this straight print with the reproduction on the opposite page. This 
was made from the same negative after the spotty high lights had been scraped 
doun. See note in previous column. 
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EVENING PRAYER. Bv D. Мсіғ1ѕн. 
See nole and illustration on page 70. 
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А PORTRAIT. 


The original, а bromide print (63 x9), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By Ско. Е. PRIOR. 
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GREAT THOUGHTS. By Miss M. E. BLAKE, 
The original, a bromide print (6x81), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


Bv 
A. H. BLAKE 


From thc, London 
Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу “ARIEL.” 


John Smith as lanternist. 
of new members indicates А revival of old times, 
апа I am sure if tbe old members will only put 
their shoulder to the wheel tbe society will soon be 


Publicity Pays. 

П һе report of the Manchester Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society for the past year again affords 
good reading, and confirms my recent contention 
that a society gives the results in accordance with 
the efforts that are put into its management. Оп 
many occasions during the past year 1 have referred 
to the incidental work they were then engaged 
upon. Why? Simply because 1 have regularly 
heard from the officials, and have been told some- 
thing of their current efforts and aims. There are 
other important societics my readers seldom, if 
ever, hear from. Again why? Simply because 
no one in the organisation considers it his business 
to tell me anything, and the council, or the officials, 
do not realise the advantages of publicity. Соп- 
sequently they never reap any of its rewards, and 
go on from year to year until there comes a time 
when the moribund conditions become а stagnant 
actuality. Then they blame the want of enthusiasm 
among the members. Many years ago Manchester 
realised the importance of letting the public know 
what they were doing visually and otherwise. 


Manchester Increases Membership. 

What is the result to-day? They have pre- 
sented their fourth war report, and the council, 
with due gratitude for the help of the members, 
recount the experiences of their successful ““ me ah 
оп” Ud, бези trying period in tbe history of all 
societies. e report shows that the number of 
members attending the meetings and rambles has 
considerably increased, which may be taken а a 
fair criterion by which to judge the alertness of the 
society. They commenced the year with 295 
members on the roll. During the past twelve 
months, unfortunately, they have lost five members 
by death, fourteen by resignation, and two re- 
moved. They have in the period elected 41 
new members, which gives the society a net mem- 
bership of 318 witb which to commence the new 
year. It is a gratifying result, and one hopes it 
will continue on the same lines for 1918. 1 note 
the Roll of Honour grows in lengtb, and it also 
records the loss in battle of three of its devoted 
members, Messrs. J. Ashley, Capt. S. W. Burdett, 
апа W. Jennings. The society is proud of their 
memory, and join sadly in the grief wbich their 
untimely death has brougbt upon the members of 
their families. 


The Seeret of their Success, 

I will give you the secret of the great success in 
the Manchester Amateur. The work of the society 
is chiefly dependent on the efficiency with which 
the sectional work is organised and carried out. 
Never in the history of the society has a more 
capable and willing band of workers laboured more 
harmoniously апа successfully together. The 
number and variety of the lectures and demonstra- 
tions, the efficiency of the lantern work, the com- 
fort of the rooms, the extended use of the library, 
the phenomenal success of the rambles, and last, 
but i no means the least, the jolliness of the social 
gatherings, all point to an enthusiastic and capable 
administration of the various branches of activity, 
which reflects the greatest credit on the officials 
immediately concerned. Indeed, the council admit 
that the healthy condition of the society as a whole 
is due in a at measure to the labours of these 
members and their friends. The annual exhibition 
was a notable success, in ыы the display of 
lantern slides, which would have bonoured а more 
pretentious exhibition. There are one or two 
points іп the sectional reports that are interesting, 
and later I hope to refer to them more fully. The 
working cash balance on the year is a little less 
than tbe previous one, but I am glad to note that 
the club's spare capital bas gone into the War Loan, 
a course I advised all societies to adopt who had a 
balance at bank. 


A Healthy Sign for Liverpool. 

The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion have also had their annual meetings in January, 
and they also re success all along the line. Mr. 
Alexander Reid has been elected president for the 
year now current, Mr. Fredk. S. Richards the 
treasurer and assistant secretary, and Mr. Robert 
Shepherd, who so ably has succeeded Mr. Inston, 
is again elected the honorary secretary. Mr. W. 
Lawrence Rea is the librarian, and а link vith 
the past is well formed by the association of Mr. 


A considerable influx 


on its way to its former prosperity. А big society 
has a big moutb, and the financial drain causes 
the necessity for all the members to be on the alert 
to replace the losses in the membership, always 
more probable in a large city than usually possible 
in a small parochial district. In accordance with 
practice the Liverpool Society opened its annual 
exhibition in the club rooms in Eberle Street, and 
I am told it is one of the best the society has held 
for some years past, and a special feature of interest 
is the fact that there are pictures on exhibition 
by members who have not previously had work 
hung in the Liverpool rooms. This is a healthy 
sign and very creditable indeed in war time. 


Social Successes. 


Accrington Camera Club, one of the Lancashire 
Federation societies, has just issued its second half 
of the winter syllabus, which comprises an excellent 
series of subjects, and is altogether a praiseworthy 
effort. The society is maintaining its well known 
character as a strong believer in the social element, 
having fixed up a whist drive once a month, with 
an extra dance thrown in. The new secretary is 
going to be busy for the next three months. His 
name, by the way, is Mr. J. Threlfall, of 44, Aitken 
Street, Accrington. 


Cannot You Attend Better? 


A meeting of the Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic 
Society was held on Tuesday evening, when a 
paper was read by Mr. F. H. Stuttard, of Bury, 
on the procedures in the manipulation of the 
various developing-out papers, including gaslight, 
bromide, carbon, cyanotype, and platinum. In 
the course of his paper be pointed out how to judge 
negatives to suit the various hinds of paper, the 
best surfaces to choose, and how to judge the 
distance from the light to expose a bromide paper 
to get the best results. He also gave a demonstra- 
tion on contact bromide printing, using negatives 
which were picked out haphazard from a collection 
to hand belonging to a member. The attendances 
at these meetings have not quite satisfied the officials 
of the society, but although considered poor in 
numbers the lecturers have been compensated by 
the interest taken in the proceedings by those who 
were present. Cannot the members attend better ? 


Keep the Exhibition Going. 


Greenock Camera Club have sent out a syllabus 
for the second half of their session which seems to 
suggest they have kept the best for the last. February 
opens with activity in the preparation of the exhibi- 
tion they are laying great store upon, and from the 
11th day to the 16th day of this month the Art 
Club rooms will be given up to an exhibition of first- 
class pictorial photography. There are several 
grades of the picture classes, with some degree of 
novelty in arrangement. Class A is for Salon 
pictures ; Class B for pictures which have won first 
place in any of the club competitions; Class C is 
for invitation pictures of merit, such as members 
or friends of members may possess; Class D is a 
competition class for all prints in any process which 
have never taken a first prize in any club competi- 
tion; whilst Class E is open to all members who 
have never taken a first, second, or third place in 
any club competition. There will also be a display 
of lantern slides, but mainly from selected slides. 


Healthy Rivalry. 

The Cardiff Camera Club had a double event 
last week—the Leeds Photographic Society's 
collection of prints and the R. P.S. Affiliation lec- 
ture on “ Marine Photography," prepared by Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer. The lecture had been looked for 
with eagerness, and, needless to add, they conse- 
quently highly appreciated the subject and the 
eighty fine lantern illustrations that accompany 
the text. The Leeds Photographic Society's prints 
arrived at Cardiff some time ago, but bad weather 
and other local conditions had prevented them 
being shown before a representative assembly of 
members. On Thursday night, however, they 
were on exhibition, having been in the meantime 
hung on the walls of the club room. Оп every 
hand one hears nothing but praise. The pictorial 
quality, technical excellence, and versatility of the 
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workers shown by the several processes of printing 
speak very highlv for the Leeds Society and its 
members. Cardiff say it did them good, and they 
were very proud, to have the privilege of having the 
Leeds prints on a visit. Cardiff has had a very 
interesting letter from the Bradford Society; and 
if these interchanges do nothing else they are pro- 
viding a healthy and interesting rivalry among the 
interchanging clubs. 


A Live Irish Society. 


I have a nice letter of appreciation from the 
Arklow Photographic Association, which is very 
gratifying from all points of view. They are essen- 
tially a war-time society, and the report of the 
hon. secretary and treasurer at an annual general 
meeting held a week ago showed that they are in a 
very flourishing financial condition, and the result 
of the first year of the association's existence has 
been a great increase in the interest taken locally 
in photography. The determination was expressed 
to live up to the reputation of ‘‘ alive," and a number 
of interesting things are being arranged for the 
coming year. Advantage is being taken of the 
very kind offers of the press to advertise the society 
and to extend its sphere, and a strong effort is 
being made to introduce new members. All the 
Officers were re-elected: President, Mr. J. R. Bain- 
bridge, M.Sc. ; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. T. 
Martin; hon. secretary, portfolio section, Rev. 
P. W. Coster, M.A.; hon. excursion secretary, Mr. 
J. Martin; committee, Messrs. J. W. Barrett, A. C. 
Baynham; F.R.C.O., and J. E. Jones, B.Sc. They are 
a small society, and their most active members are 
all very busy on war work; but if their suggested 
schemes for the summer materialise, their size may 
yet be commensurate with their enthusiasm. 


Colour Suits Nature Subjects. 


At the Bristol ge el tag Club Mr. 1. Cooper 
gave an interesting address on studies in natural 
history. He dealt with a large variety of animal 
and plant life in the light of his personal observations 
and researches in the field, and his concise and 
interesting remarks were highly appreciated. The 
lecture was illustrated by upwards of one hundred 
excellent lantern pictures in colour. His auto- 
chromes were delightful; and if one wants a subject 
to encourage him in their use, I know of none better 
than nature studies. The colour slides as rendered 
were not merely natural but artistic and beautiful 
examples of photography. 


Our Love for Pictures. 


It is well we should have a lecture now and again 
that reminds us of the birth of the desire for illus- 
tration by picture. At the Hampshire House 
Photographic Society Mr. J. Williams lectured on 
wood engraving versus photography. After passing 
through the early history of wood engraving down 
to comparatively recent periods when the whole 
course of picture reproduction has changed, Mr. 
Williams pointed out that reversion to the black 
line and the triumph of technique which culminated 
in the American periodicals of forty years ago, 
combined with the facility and cheapness of process 
work, brought about the downfall of wood en- 
graving. The engravers, in their efforts to imitate 
etchings, copper plate and steel work, and so on, 
were fairly successful, but they lost the note of 
individuality of wood work. Their imitations were 
not comparable with the exactitude of photo- 
reproductions, for they, in spite of their softness 
and meticuleus care, were unable to deceive any 
but the inexperienced observers. In the meantime 
photographic processes have multiplied and im- 
proved, and we fear it is hopeless for the crayon of 
man to compete with the “* pencil of the sun." 


Lest We Forget. 


Lest we forget that February 16 is the last day 
for receiving pictures for the open classes of the 
Leicester Photographic Society’s exhibition, 1 
again print the reminder. Pictures may be framed 
or unframed or passe-partout, but the outside 
measurements of mount or frame must not exceed 
22in. by 17in. If unframed they must be mounted 
on stiff boards. All open-class work must be car- 
riage paid, and а stamped label sent for its return. 
Please remember the railway companies do not 
now accept carriage-forward parcels. The address 
for pictures is Leicester Photographic Society, со 
Mr. Newman, Butler's, High Street, Leicester, | 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ої а 


novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 

for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 

ANM ! h Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
- М hi and photographs. 


A HOME-MADE VERTICAL 
ENLARGER. 


OR the average amateur photo- 
grapher the most convenient arti- 
ficial-light enlarger is іп the vertical 
form, and the following description of 
such an enlarger, constructed at home 
with very simple tools, will doubtless 


— FRONT VIEW = 


be of interest to many workers who are 
restricted in the matter of space. 

The apparatus was designed for en- 
larging from vest-pocket negatives OF 
portions of larger negatives. Хо dimen- 


The Camera Ciub (17, John Street, 


Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell Square, W.C.).— 


sions are given, as these will be subject 
to modification according to the local 
conditions of the workroom. 

In construction the primary considera- 
tions were strength and rigidity, and 
appearance was quite a secondary matter. 
Seasoned wood was used throughout. 


The base (A) must be large and firm, 
and may be, as in sketch, a large block 
of wood, or the end of the wcrk bench 
itself. It should be rather larger in area 
than the largest size of enlargement 
contemplated, and may be covered with 
cork lino or left. quite plain. It must 
be level, though a tilting table as shown 
is useful in dealing with distortion. 

The upright back (B) is fixed firmly 
to the base, and is securely held by 
struts (C). The back has attached to 
it the carrier (D), which is adjustable to 
various heights by the bolts (E) through 
the holes (F) placed about 1j in. apart. 
The,carrier carries the condenser (С) 
(ап ё ordinary  projection-lantern con- 
denser) on the arm (H), to the under- 
side of which are fixed the rebated 
guides (J) which take the negative 
carrier (K). The arm (H) is firmly sup- 
ported by struts (L). On to the guides 
is fixed a bellows (M) of such extension 
as to permit of reduction if necessary. 
Тһе bellows terminates in a wooden 
frame (N) which fits the grooves of the 
camera back in place of the dark slide. 


The camera (in this case а Хо. 3 
Special Kodak, with F/6.3 lens) is screwed 
to the stirrup (O) by means of a thumb- 
screw, and extra support is given by a 
bracket (P). The stirrup is shown in 
the normal position, but where great 


'extension is desired may be fixed in a 


lower position on the carrier. 

The “ body " of the enlarger is a zinc 
cylinder (Q) (any suitable tin canister 
would do), which is screwed on to the 
arm (Н), with a hole in the lid (К) to 
permit of making the adjustments of the 
light. 

The only convenient illuminant is 
electric light, which is supplied by a 
small 4 c.p. lamp fixed to a metal rod ($), 
and adjusted by a small screw boss (T) 
on the fixed rod (U). The current is 
furnished by a 4-volt accumulator of 

o ampere-hour capacity. Тһе control 
switch (W) is on the base. 

In use the negative is inserted in the 


ee One 


Adelphi, W.C.).—On 
Thursday, February 7, Mr. F. Martin Duncan, Е.К.М.5., will 
give a lecture entitled '' Curiosities of Crustacean Life." 
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ordinary way, the light switched on, the 
carrier fixed by means of the upper bolt 
to the required height, depending, of 
course, on the size of the enlargement 
desired, the image focussed, and the 
light centred in the ordinary way. The 
lower bolt is then fixed for security. 


An opaque cloth thrown over the top 
of the body will prevent any stray light 
from fogging the sensitive paper. The 
rest of the manipulation is exactly as in 
using an enlarger horizontally, and all 
the usual methods of control are pos- 
sible. 

The advantages claimed for the vertical 
enlarger are that less space is required, 
and the arrangement is more convenient 
in use. No harmful results are likely 


— SIDE . NIEw - 


with such a small-power lamp, but if a 
larger lamp were used another advantage 
would be that the heat on the negative 
and lens would be less. 


As to exposure, it may be of interest 
to some to know that with this apparatus, 
enlarging about six diameters from a 
'" soft” negative, the exposure required 
is about one minute. 

J. R. B. 


—— 


The Annual Exhibition of the Hammersmith (Hampshire 
House) P.8. has been arranged for April 18 and the following 
month. .The judge this year wil be Mr. F. J. Mortimer. 
F.R.P.S. The open class will be divided into two sections : 
(1) Prints, (2) Slides and Transparencies. Medals and certifi- 


On Tuesday, Februarv 5. Mr. F. F. Renwick will give a lecture 
on “ The Relations between Optical Intensity and Quantity of 
Deposit in Prints." 
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cates will be awarded. Final date for reception of work, March 
19. Full particulars from Н. T. Callender, ro, Acre Lane, 
Brixton, S. W.2, ог W. T. W. Shiers, 201, Goldhawk Road, W.12, 
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IMPROVING FAULTY NEGATIVES. 


HERE is one point 
about which the be- 
ginner should be 
quite clear in his 
mind. Given an 
ordinary subject, 
without any great 
extremes either of 
comtrast or flatness, 


the best possible 
negative is that 
which is obtained 


right away by cor- 
тесі exposure and correct develop- 
ment, if the term '' correct " may be 
used without quibble. Оп the other 
hand, provided the error of judgment 
in exposing or developing is not very 
marked, the right after-treatment 
will give a very good second. But it 
may be doubted if any after-treated 
negative is ever quite so satisfactory 
as the result obtained direct, if so 
obtainable. For, be it noted, by the 
nature of the case it may not be 
possible to obtain a completely satis- 
factory result straight away. In such 
cases, then, our discreetly doctored 
negative will be the best obtainable. 

Having, then, cleared the mental 
atmosphere of a little possibly exist- 
ing fog, it may now be assumed that 
the reader has looked through his 
store boxes of ''not quite satisfac- 
tories,” and sorted them out into 
groups. They will fall into nine 
sections as indicated in the diagram 
given last week. Those assigned to the 
middle compartment, i.e. satisfactory 
both as regards exposure and develop- 
ment, may be put back into the store 
box. It will now be advisable to 
take in hand all the faulty negatives 
in each group, and deal with them in 
sequence, 

In these high-price-of-everything 
days, one must keep an eye on 
£ s. d., so that we may for the present 
cut down our battery of formula to 
a couple of intensifiers and likewise 
to two reducers. In order to avoid 
the use of dangerous poisons we select 
the chromium and uranium intensi- 
fiers. In the matter of reducers the 
choice is ammonium persulphate, and 


Farmer's (hypo and ferricyanide) (with 
the silver physical intensifier and 
permanganate reducer as reserves). 

Now a very brief glance at our 
four selected methods. 

Uranium  Intensifier.—A | one-bath 
(direct) method which can be stopped 
at any stage. If carried out fully 
the effect is very considerable. If 
inadvertently overdon^, the entire 
effect may be removed by washing 
the negative in weakly alkaline water 
(c.g. : Water 10 oz., soda carbonate 
50 gr., or strong ammonia 30 minims). 
After washing, the process may be 
started all over again. Thus the 
process is especially suited to be- 
ginners. Much talk has been made 
about fading, etc. This need not 
worry the reader. With care this 
so-called fading can be avoided —and 
if not, we can remove the intensifica- 
tion and repeat it if required. For- 
mula: (A) Water т oz., glacial acetic 
acid ro minims, uranium nitrate (or 
acetate) то gr. (B) Water т oz, 
glacial acetic acid 10 minims, potass. 
ferricyanide 10 gr. For use, mix 
equal quantities of А and B. Soak 
the plate in plain water for 10 to 15 
minutes, then pass it into the А and 
B mixture, where it will gradually 
strengthen and also change colour, 
e.g. black, chocolate ог red-brown— 
sienna red. The plate is now to be 
cleared, i.e. stain washed out, not by 
a tap stream, but by standing it in 
a roomy dish of acidulated water 
(e.g.: Water 20 oz. glacial acetic 
acid à drm.) This wash water will 
have to be changed several times. If 
the yellow stain is obstinate, and you 
have any ammonium sulphocyanide 
on your shelf, try a bath of 5 grains 
of this per 1 oz. water. The above 
solutions А and B will keep good 
separatelv for a considerable time. 

Chromium Intensification.—This pro- 
cess is often called redevelopment. 
It is a two-step process. The plate 
is bleached in one bath (А), washed 
and darkened in another bath (B), 
often an ordinary alkaline developer 
being used, but we may use other 
things if preferred. The strength of 


effect may be controlled in two ways— 
(1) by altering the constituents of the 
bleaching bath (A), or by allowing 
the darkening bath (B) to act for a 
longer or shorter time. Тһе former 
method is the simpler. 


(A) Туріса! Bleaching Baths. 


Potass. Hydrochloric 
Water. Bichromate. Acid. 
I Oz. .. IO gr... I min... Strong con- 
trasts. 
I OZ. .. IO gr. .. 5 min... Medium do. 
I OZ. .. IO gr. .. 25 min. .. Weak do. 


Thus we may see at a glance that 
the more acid in the bleacher the 
weaker or less intensification results. 
So far it is assumed that in all cases 
the redevelopment or darkening (B) 
is carried out as far as it will go. 

(B) Amidol is a favourite, e.g.: 
Water І oz., soda sulphite 25 gr., 
amidol 3 gr., but the reader will find 
that his ordinary pyro-soda developer 
may be used, provided it is fresh and 
clean. Old, discoloured, slow-acting 
solutions may give stains. Сіусіп, 
azol, rodinal, in fact any alkaline 
developer is usable. The developer 
need not contain any bromide. This 
is useless in this connection. 

Stains may come from quite a 
number of different causes: (1) Im- 
perfect fixing; (2) imperfect washing 
after fixing; (3) imperfect washing 
after bleaching; (4) exposure to too 
strong daylight before or during re- 
development (ordinary naked gas or 
lamp light or well shaded daylight are 
quite suitable for bleaching, washing, 
and redeveloping) ; (5) greasy fingers ; 
(6) stale redeveloper. 

Frilling may arise from too much 
alkali in the developer, hence the 
popularity of amidol Stain may 
often be removed by washing in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, or, better 
still, acid sulphite, e.g.: Water I oz., 
sodium sulphite 20 gr., hydrochloric 
acid 5 drops; or again: Water I oz., 
potass. metabisulphite 10 gr.  Pro- 
longed immersion in the bleacher 
tends to give less rather than more 
contrast effect. 

Ammonium Persulphate Reducer.— 
This is a one-bath process. In general 
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the effect is to act on the denser 
deposits (high lights) more than on 
the thin (shadows) parts, resulting in 
reduced contrasts. This chemical 
does not keep well in solution. It 
should be kept in a well-corked bottle, 
the cork waxed. For a reducer dis- 
solve 10 to 15 gr. of this salt-like 
substance in an ounce of water, pre- 
ferably distilled water or filtered 
rain water. With tap water the bath 
often turns milky as soon as reducing 
action sets in. This milkiness does 
no harm worth worrying about, but 
is just as well avoided in the хау 
above indicated. To stop the action 
of the reducer at any selected moment 
the plate is put straight into a 20 gr. 
per ounce solution of soda sulphite. 
If washed in plain water the reducing 
action continues for a short time, for 
which allowance should be made. 
Milkiness of the bath indicates the 
formation of silver chloride, etc., 
which may result in the plate be- 
coming more or less brown. To 
obviate this the plate should be re- 
fixed in a clear fixing bath (previously 
unused) of the usual strength. Ке- 
fixing is not necessary if distilled water 
be used. 

Hypo and Ferricvanide (Farmer's) 
Reducey.—This is a one-bath process 
which may be stopped at any moment. 
This acts more effectively on the 
thinner (shadows) parts, and so tends 
to increase contrasts, i.e. just the 
opposite to persulphate. When the 
shadow detail is at all weak we can- 
not afford to part with much, if anv, 
of it, so that this reducer requires 
judgment and caution, lest it do 
more harm than good. At the same 
time it is very valuable in’ certain 
cases when properly used. It should 
be prepared just as wanted, as it 
does not keep bevond a few minutes. 
Take an ounce of 20 to 30 per cent. 
hypo solution, or say I oz. water plus 
IOO gr. hypo (exact proportions in 
this case do not matter), in a glass 
graduate. То this add a crystal of 
potass. ferricyanide (N.B.—Th> red, 
not the yellow “ prussiate ") about 
the size of a pea, or two or throes 
smaller equivalent crystals, and stir 
the mixture briskly with a glass rod. 
When the mixture is about the colour 
of a lemon the strength is suitable. 

Having now briefly reviewed our 
four servants we may see how their 
services may be applied to our needs 
as regards the various groups of 
faulty negatives. There are now a 
few points of outstanding importance 
to be observed : (т) Negatives that 
have been kept for some time in а 
gas-burnt atmosphere, or from other 
causes, often show iridescent surface 
stains, ie. a semi-metallic bluish 
surface lustre. This must be re- 
moved before we proceed to business. 
lt can. be removed by rubbing the 


negative (drv) with a tuft of cotton 
wool, soft rag, or chamois leather 
just slightly moistened with methy- 
lated spirit, or by the Farmer reducer 
applied to the wet plate. (2) It is of 
fundamental importance, for a plate 
now to be intensified, etc., that it 
has been thoroughly fixed and (3) 
as thoroughly washed. (4) If the 
plate be dry it must first be soaked 
for то to r5 minutes in plain cold 
water (60 to 70 deg. F.) in order to 
soften the gelatine evenly, so that the 
intensifier or reducer may act evenlv 
all over it, otherwise uneven acticn 
may result. 

Now for a brief outline of treatment 
of the various groups. 

U.E., U.D.—Complete absence of 
shadow detail. Nothing can now give 
us this. Such gradations as are 
present may be strengthened by using 
either intensifier. Perhaps uranium 
is the more promising. 

M.E., U.D.—Here араш we shall 
aim at preserving whatever gradations 
among the lower tones have been 
brought out by development. In- 
tensification must only be moderate, 
or we may get more contrast than the 
printing process can record. This will 


mean a loss of gradation in the print - 


either at the light or dark end of the 
scale of tones. In this case a brief 
immersion in the uranium bath is the 
easier and safer course, remembering 
that the intensified negative will 
prove to be stronger when it is dry 
than it seems to be while wet. 

O.E., U.D.—In this case the nega- 
tive will be thin and flat in contrast, 
with possibly a little general fog also 
present. To intensify such а negative 
straight away would certainly increase 
its densities, but very probably still 
with insufficient contrast, and if fog 
were present this would also be inten- 
sified. In such a case we had better 
very slightly reduce it, even if we 
sacrificed а /ittle shadow detail bv 
using Farmer's solution. For а be- 
ginner the best way is to dip a tuft 
of cotton wool into the mixture, 
lightly squeeze it, and then lightly 
rub the negative evenly all over, and 
then after a few seconds dip it in a 
dish of plain water, shake off the 
adhering water, and repeat da capo, 
as the musical people say. 

Having cautiously very slightly 
reduced the negative in this way we 
may best note the result by observing 
how it has brightened up the shadow 
detail, giving us here and there small 
bits which look not unlike bare glass. 
After thorough washing the plate 
may be intensified by either of our 
two methods, perhaps giving prefer- 
ence to chromium in this instance. 
(Later on the reader will find that 
he can get very much the same result 
in one operation by using the Monck- 
hoven intensifier, which at the same 
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time strengthens the high lights and 
weakens the shadows. It is, how- 
ever, not advisable for a beginner, for 
several reasons.) 


U.E.. M.D.—Here as in other cases 
of under-exposure we shall aim at 
conserving whatever shadow detail 
may be present. [n most cases 
it is better to change the printing 
paper in this class, or we may perhap; 
give a verv slight intensification. 

M.E., M.D.—Satisfactorv. 

O.E., M.D.—In this case perhaps 
the best plan is chromium bleaching. 
and not carrying the redevelopment 
part to the full extent by stopping 
somewhat short of that and refixing. 
The plate may require slight clearing 
by hypo and ferricyanide first of all. 


U.E., O.D.—This class of negative 
is often labelled ‘‘ soot and white- 
wash." Unfortunately it is of common 
occurrence among inexperienced hand- 
camera users. Alas! it does not 
lend itself to improvement. While 
the middle tones may print nicelv, 
vet often there is a lack of gradation 
at both ends of the scale, i.e. among 
the darker and also the lighter tones. 
Perhaps the best thing to do is to 
reduce by ammonium persulphate. 

M.E., O.D.—The contrast in this 
case will not be quite so great as in 
the last instance, by reason of longer 
exposure having given workable value 
to the shadows. Often this type of 
negative shows a little fog, which 
may be first removed by using the 
Farmer reducer applied with cotton 
wool. If this be not required, and 
we are not afraid of a little weaken- 
ing of the shadows, we may try а 
weak bath of hypo-ferricyanide for a 
short time, if the over-contrast 15 
only slight. If it be considerably 
more than slight then the better 
plan will be to chromium bleach and 
partially redevelop. 

O.E., O.D.—In this instance pro- 
bably the high lights are 50 much 
over-exposed that they have come 
somewhat thin and flat and seriously 
lacking in gradation. For this absence, 
alas! there is no cure. Our aim is 
to get contrast with the least loss of 
gradation. Probably some fog will 
be present. Неге hypo and ferri- 
cyanide of a lemon-yellow tint will 
best help us, but care 16 required lest 
we go too far in the way of reduction. 
As soon as we have ' cleaned up’ 
the shadows and fog, the plate is to 
be well washed and then chromium 
intensified, using a minimum of acid 
їп the bleacher, and redeveloped. 
Quite likely the contrasts are still 
too weak, so ме rebleach and re- 
develop a second time. 

As in list Week's '" Notes," the 
abbreviations are: Q., over; M. 
medium; U., under; E., exposure; 
D., development. 
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INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order,to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
ре the same week. 

ATION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 
to the 
London, W С.2, апд marked ''Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


AND 


rinted in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents will 
Full 
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Dark-room. 

I have а workshop in the garden, but would 

prefer to use my cellar, whick is very «гу aud 

airy and no damp walls. 

J. F. G. (Smethwick). 
There is no objection to your using a 

cellar that is airy and dry. 1 һе best kind 
of heating would be electric radiators. 
Plates, papers, and chemicals all keep 
best in a cool, dry, and airy place. 
Moitling. 

What is the cause of the mottling? I have 

tried two different packets of paper and different 

developers. . A. S. C. (Sunderland). 

If you wil look through your negative 

at a bright cloud or sky, or any good light, 
you will see that the negative itself is 
mottled. 
dish often enough during development. 
There is no cure for this trouble. 


Miniatures. 
I want to take portraiture for miniature work 
ete. F. B. W. (Romford). 


If you will tell us the image size of—say 
a 9 in.—head and the proposed distance 
between the lens and sitter, we will 
suggest a suitable focal length, etc. 
Suppose, by way of example, you want a 
I in. image of a 9 in. original, with 6 ft. 
between lens and sitter, you would in 
that case require a 7} in. lens. 
Stops. 
(1) I have rather a hazy idea as to F values. 
Dividing lens to film distance (3 in.) by diameter 
of stop (.33 in.) I get 9; is this the F value ? 
(2) Can vou give me any idea of exposure for 
snow subjects? (3) I am particularly desirous 
of taking forest scenes under trees. 
T. A. J. (Woodford). 
(r) With a single lens and front stop 
your method is quite correct as regards the 
F values, but with the stop behind a 
single lens or between two components 
it is not quite but nearly right, e.g. your 
method gives, say F/9, which probably 
would be about F/8. (2) If you reckon 
that a cover of snow reduces the exposure 
by one half you will not be far out, e.g. 
rapid plate, January-February, 9 a.m.- 
3 p.m., fine weather, diffused light, open 
landscape, stop  F/8-F/9—snow - clad, 
I-25th sec.; without snow, 1-12th sec. 
(3) As to forest scenes under trees, snap- 
shot hand-camera work is considerably 
handicapped. If the trees are leafless you 
can regard such subjects as strong fore- 
ground subjects, and in, say March or 
April get along with hand work. But 
when the trees are in full leaf this foliage 


This is due to not rocking the , 


cuts off a very great deal of the desirable 
light. In fact, it acts like a green colour 
screen, and so you must have a rapid 
ortho. plate and avoid near darks or 
heavily shaded foregrounds. If this does 
not clear the way, write again. 


Prints. 

I never get good lasting prints. How do vou 

account for my failure? What is the best 

fixing bath ? Н. H. L. (Manchester). 

Until we know exactly your procedure 

and the way in which the prints do not 
last we cannot offer any useful conjecture. 
To a small (level) cupful of hypo crvstals 
add four cupfuls of tepid water. When the 
crystals are thoroughly dissolved, and the 
temperature cooled down to anything 
between 60 and 7o deg. F., you have as 
good a fixing bath for prints, films, or 
plates as anyone needs. 


Various Topics. 
I have only just taken up photography, etc. 
(r) What is а screen other than а focussing 
screen ? (2) What is an auto screen plate ? 
(3) For what purpose are (1) and (2) ? (4) What 
is a backed plate, and for what purpose? (5) 
What is halation ? T. J. C. W. (Chelsea). 
We are always anxious to assist be- 
ginners as well as the others. Do not 
hesitate to ask help. 1% is only the 
stupidly ignorant who are afraid to say 
1 do not know." An ordinary plate (i.e. 
the sensitive film of gelatine and silver) 
is more affected by blue than yellow, 
green or red light. Therefore the blue 
parts of the negative develop the densest, 
and these parts print the lightest. Thus 
a dark blue may print out lighter than а 
pale red or yellow or green—which, of 
course, is not what our eye sees. To 
co-rect this, certain chemicals are added 
to the gelatine-silver coating to make this 
(now so-called ortho or iso chromatic) 
plate more sensitive (responsive) to the 
green and yellow colours. But still the 
blue has too much effect, so in front of 
or behind the lens we put a pale yellow 
glass to cut out some of the super-active 
blue light and to pass in the yellow light. 
This is called a “ colour screen ” or " ray 
filter.” In some makes of plates some- 
thing is added to the coating of the plate, 
so that there is no need to use a yellow 
glass, separate screen, or filter, hence 
auto or self screen. (4 and 5) When a 
patch of strong light falls on the film 
of a glass plate some of this light gets 
ight through the coating, passes through 
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the glass plate to the back surface of 
the glass, is then reflected back (towards 
the lens), and reaches the under side of’ 
the film. The result in the picture is a 
kind of halo, or light blur, which shows 
the more especially when a light and dark 
patch are adjacent—the light encroach- 
ing on the dark. ‘This halo effect, or 
“ halation," is often seen when photo- 
graphing bare tree branches against a 
bright sky background, in windows of 
interior subjects, etc. To prevent the 
light being reflected by the back surface 
of the glass plate, this side is ' backed," 
i.e. coated with a light-absorbing, usually 
dark red or black mixture. 
Stereoscopic Effect. 
Would I get stereoscopic effect by taking two 
exposures, one after the other, moving the camera 
the width of the flm? Are there апу books ? 
ete, , H. J. (Hurdeott). 
Your suggestion is quite all right, pro- 
vided that you are not dealing with mov- 
ing objects. The method is as old as stereo- 
photography. For ordinary foreground 
subjects move the camera to one side 
for about as far as the eyes are apart, 
and a little more than this for distant 
objects. Books: “Stereoscopic Photo- 
graphy,” No. 98, Fhoto-Miniature Series ; 
“ Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Fhoto- 
graphs," from the French of F. Druin ; 
'" Stereoscopic Phenomena," T. Brown 
(Guttenberg Press). The first-named will 
probably meet your needs. 


Flashlight. 

I wish to take some portraits and groups, etc. 
W. H. M. (Chorley). 

By far the best answer we can give to 
your numerous questions is to advise 
you to obtain a copy of ' Magnesium 
Light Photography " (Е. J. Mortimer), 
which our publishers can supply for 
rs. 8d. post free. First of all you should 
read this little book right through from 
start to finish, noting especially any 
cautions as to setting curtain on fire, 
scorching ceilings, etc. Then turn back 
again to the pages which especially. 
interest you as regards lighting, grouping, 
exposure, and so forth. There is no diffi- 
culty in this branch of work, provided 
a little common sense and patience be 

exercised. 
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Fond Illusions. 

It has been said very sagely that life is made up of illusions 
—and disillusions. The illusions are doubtless for our joy, 
and the disillusions for our profit, and they follow one another 
like the ebb and flow of the tide. One night not long ago, for 
example, I dreamed а perfect picture. Тһе pictorial idea I 
had in dream was one which had never been explored before. 
I had hit upon an unworked vein. I went through all the stages 
of selection and treatment, and when the thing was finished I 
heard the deep buzz of applauding multitudes, which gradually 
grew and grew until it became an early morning tramcar which 
was crossing the points at the end of the road. But even in that 
conscious interval the idea of the picture seemed so extra- 
ordinarily good that I repeated it to myself іп order to engrave 
it on the memory. Yet when presently I woke fully up to the 
light of morning I discovered that, although the idea was still 
well remembered, so far from being striking and original it was 
very poor and commonplace, if indeed it was coherent and work- 
able at all, and what had seemed to be a patticularly glowing and 
fiery pillar in the night was a very insipid sort of cloud by 
day. 


Day Dreams. 


It is not only the night which is full of illusions, but often 
the day as well. Sometimes the illusion is assisted by outward 
circumstances in a way which can only be described as freakish. 
A well-known pictorialist whose name I will not mention-— 
though I think he is far too candid and humorous a fellow 
to object even if I did—brought a number of his pictures 
recently before a certain society. Some of the pictures had 
figured in the exhibitions, and had even gathered in medals, 
which, he gave us to understand, were kicking about his drawing- 
room floor. But of one picture he was inordinately proud. I 
believe its four corners had each come from a different part of 
the United Kingdom, that it was, in fact, an outrageous fake, 
but, as he said, it is the straight photograph which is neces- 
sarily untrue to nature, while the faked picture, in spite of 
devious ways and questionable means and all sorts of trickeries 
and dodgeries, may utter the final truth. To fake is noble— 
that was his creed— though to be discovered faking is vulgar. 


Number Two. 


Well, this picture, according to his contention, which was 
at variance with that of the inevitable artist friend, illustrated 
à true artistic principle with regard to lighting, and accordingly 
he sent it to one of the leading exhibitions as a matter of duty 
in order that it might educate the public. Rather to his sorrow, 
but not to his surprise, they would have none of it. Far from 
being cast down et such a rebuff, he determined to send it the 
following year and every year to the same exhibition until there 
was some glimmering dawn of artistic sense in the selection 
committee. Не did not have to continue his annual bombard- 
ment for long. Perhaps the selection committee got wind of his 
intention and decided to spare themselves and their posterity 
by submitting forthwith. Тһе second time the missile was flung 
it stopped there. And not only did the picture appear on the 
walls, but when afterwards it found its way back to its producer 
he noticed with pardonable joy that on the back of it was the 
figure '' 2 " in blue pencil, denoting, of couise, that it had been 
judged second in merit in the whole show. Was not that 
triumph enough ? he asked, as he twirled the frame round for 
allto see. The reject of the previous year was almost at the 
dizzy top. 


A Bubble Pricked. 


So much for the illusion. The disillusion set in when there 
rose up a gentleman who had been on the selecting committee for 
the exhibition in question. When the exhibitor held up the 
picture with the figure “ 2” conspicuous, this gentleman did а 
thing unkind. He lifted the veil upon the secrets of selecting 
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committees. He affirmed that the number “ 2 

on the back of the picture did not mean at all 
that it was the second in merit; quite the con- 
trary. The figure merely meant that it belonged 
to the second class, consisting of the throw-outs of the first 
inspection. Pictures merely marked “1” were those which 
would be hung in any case. Pictures marked “ 2 " were those 
which might subsequently be hung if there was room for them 
and if their size and shape were such that they could be con- 
veniently accommodated. Sold again (the selling not relating 
to the picture but to the exhibitor) 


Soulfulness. 


Illusion and disillusion follow one another like substance 
and shadow. Yet who does not cherish illusion ? It helps to 
make life bearable, especially in days of worry and privation. I 
am sure it is a gift of Providence—that pink edge on things 
which baffles and allures us. Even orange peel and water can be 
very nice, as the little maid reminded Mr. Swiveller, if you make- 
believe very much. And there is much make-believe about 
photography. One's own unassisted estimate of one's work 
15 pretty nearly always an illusion, and disillusion comes when 
one's friends have their say on the subject. Nor is the illusion 
all on one side. I saw a soulful picture the other night, soft and 
luminous, full of mystery and half-concealment. But its pro- 
ducer, seeing I was to be trusted, took me aside and told me that 
its soulfulness was a matter of chiffon—one thickness of chiffon, 
little soul; two thicknesses, more soul; three thicknesses 
full of soul. i 
The Prints to Send, 


An exhibitor the other day gave some sapient advice to 
others who may have ambitions towards the photographic shows, 
He told us that in deciding which prints we should send to 
exhibitions the great thing was always to choose just those 
which did not personally please us. If you send the prints 
which please you they are invariably “ chucked.” If, on the 
other hand, you send those which you cannot endure, they 
will probably be hung. It is very simple advice, but, somehow, 
I doubt its wisdom for every occasion. 


A Feast of Soul. 
" Always carry your prints about with you. Then you can 


study them at odd moments—while waiting for lunch, for 


example."—Mr. R. Н. Lawton, at the Royal Photographic 
Society. 


When Phyllis, tarrying with the tray, 
Ignores my becks and hints, 

I while the waiting time away 
A-pondering my prints ; 

I care not then for fat nor lean, 
Nor mourn if minus meat, 

l'orget the taste of margarine, 
And find the war bread sweet. 


I con the prints which cost me such 
Artistic aches and pains, 

Debating where one might retouch, 
And where the brush profanes ; 

I speculate on points of view, 
On light, and shade, and tone, 

Learn what to stress, what to subdue, 
And what to leave alone. 


"Tis thus my tender conscience grows 
Pictorial finesse, 

The balancing of ayes and noes, 
The little more, and less ; 

And though I lack a dish to carve, 
And lack a bowl to sup, 

What matter that the body starve 
So that the soul's fed up ? 
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By G,/G, HAMBLIN. 


, а toned bromide print (8x 4), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


WAITING FOR THEIR BREAKFAST. 


The original 
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А word to be on one's guard against in these days is the 


word '' substitute." А number of firms are unwittingly 
doing injustice to their products by 

placing on the market what they call 

" substitutes ” for German preparations, 
when actually what they are producing are not substi- 
tutes at all, but the same thing, in essential composition, 
as that which originally came from Germany. If the 
word ''substitute " means anything at all, it means 
something different from that which it claims to replace, 
and it also conveys a suggestion of an inferior article, 
and even in some cases a temporary expedient to serve 
until the original thing is again obtainable. А согге- 
spondent who has been engaged in investigating the 
substitutes for German pharmaceutical preparations 
and various appliances for use in medicine tells us that 
sometimes the new things are not substitutes at all; 
they are virtually the same thing, and therefore should 
not be described as substitutes, but should stand purely 
on their own merits. We do not doubt that the same 15 
true of photographic chemicals and of lenses. The word 
“ substitute " suggests, like Mrs. Gummidge, a hankering 
after the “ old 'un." 


SUBSTITUTES. 


Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe is surely a little wide of the mark 
in telling his readers in the Yorkshire Weekly Post 
that “ the pictorial postcard came from 
Germany," and that it is time a bonfire 
was made of picture postcards. It is 
true that more picture postcards were 
produced in Germany than in other countries, and that 
many of them came over here; but in the years just 
before the war the British industry in picture postcards 
was forging ahead, and even carrying the war into the 
enemy's camp, for several of our printing houses were 
sending these postcards wholesale into Germany, and 
in one instance, in 1906, half a million British-made 
postcards of one series only were sent for consumption 
into Germany and Austria. The picture postcard is 
still vulgar and trashy enough in many cases, to judge 
from the print-shop windows; but to condemn it out 
and out as of German origin is less than just, especially 
in the case of the three-colour postcards, in respect to 
which British engravers and plate-makers and printers 
were ahead of any other nation. Even as to the German 
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postcard, it should te remembered, as a matter of 
historical accuracy, that Germany was the first to offer 
the picture-postcard field to the genuine artist, and that 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, that arch-enemy of the picture- 
postcard in general, on one occasion praised in public 
one picture-postcard design, and that one made in 


Germany ! 


When outdoor portraiture is attempted during spring 
and summer one of the chief obstacles that the worker 
has to surmount is avoiding a 
OUTDOOR PORTRAITURE patchy and distracting back- 
IN WINTER. ground. Whether his models are 
osedor are figure studies of 
the workers in the fields, the difficulty remains the same. 
The countryside is so made up of contrasting colours and 
spotty foliage that a confused confliction of interesting 
subjects is often difficult to separate from the main item 
in the composition. In winter, however, matters are 
more simplified ; the landscape is marked by its absence 
of brilliant colours ; foliage, with its varying lights and 
shadows, is at a minimum, and the whole is more or less 
merged into harmonious masses of grey and brown. 
It is now comparatively easy to select a background 
that will not compete with the figure, but will form a 
quiet and unobtrusive setting. The hours around noon 
should be selected for work, as then the short light of 
the winter day is at its best, and it is essential that we 
use the best of the light to avoid under-exposure and its 
attendant train of evils. 


A short time ago in these columns we commented 
upon the value of a small camera in the professional 
studio. It possibly does not 
THE V.P. CAMERA FOR appear to the average pro- 
THE PROFESSIONAL. fessional that the small camera 
can be of immense use to him 
in much of his out-of-door work, but this is often really 
the case. We noted at a military sports meeting a 
short time ago that we could use a small vest-pocket 
spool-film camera and make consecutive exposures 
more rapidly than could a professional who was using 
one of the standard press focal-plane cameras ; in fact, 
we were able to get two or three pictures of each event 
against his one. Then again the short-focus lens was 
used at a large aperture and with far greater sharpness 
at all planes than the larger instrument with a smaller 
stop ; and even rapidly moving objects showed no trace 
of blur. The large aperture is also of immense value 
late in the day or when the light is weak. In street work 
the small camera also had advantages to offer, being 
very rapidly and unobtrusively used, and thus the 
groups of wooden-looking figures, often such a feature of 
professional views, staring stupidly at the camera are 
avoided. The exposure is made and the operator gone 
again before the unwanted spectator has time to realise 
what is going on. Enlarging methods are so simple, 
and the high-grade anastigmat gives such brilliant 
definition that there is nothing to be said even by the 
most biassed professional against the use of the small 
camera on practical grounds, and we know of one or 
two who use it exclusively for such work. The economic 
side of the question is also well worth considering and 
has already been referred to on several previous occasions 
in these columns. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC || 
ECONOMIES, AND A 
CHEAP METHOD OF 


OST suggested war economies deal with the 
saving of apparatus and. materials, and often 
the greater saving of time and labour is lost 
sight of. 

For those of us to whom the war means longer hours 
of work and less recreation, this form of economy is 
the more attractive, and the best way of effecting it 
is by systematising our work and by simplification. 

These considerations apply in particular to the more 
mechanical operations, though in the field much time 
can be saved in various ways by taking thought and 
by camera “ drill." 

TIME-SAVING METHODS. 

Development can be simplified by the adoption of 
the time-temperature method, using any of the excellent 
prepared developers on the market and the tables of 
development times issued with them. Very little 
experience is required to determine what modifications 
to make for any desired type of negative. This method 
also teaches the meaning and importance of correct 
exposure. 

If the time-table is mounted on a card and hung up. 
in the workroom it is less liable to be missing at the 
crucial moment. 

Fixing is an operation which cannot be hurried. 
It is best to use a 25 per cent. solution of hypo, and give 
twice the time required for the creamy appearance to 
be lost. In this way we are sure that the fixing is 
thorough, and thorough fixing is of more importance 
than thorough washing. 

The time spent by many workers in washing negatives 
and prints is needlessly long. Many experimenters have 
shown that by short washes, and draining between 
washes, hypo can be eliminated from a negative com- 
pletely in ten minutes, and our own investigations have 
confirmed this. For the plates we use, six washes during 
fifteen minutes has been in all cases found to be ampie, 
subsequent chemical examination of the film having 
shown the hypo to be entirely removed. The important 
point, we find, is to drain thoroughly between washes. 

More time is required in the washing of prints, as 
the paper absorbs hypo, and a longer time is needed 
to get rid of this. We have, however, reduced print 
washing to seven of three minutes each, given by hand 
in large dishes, the prints being drained in passing from 
one dish to the other. Examination has here also shown 
the hypo to be entirely removed. 

Negatives are usually left to dry overnight, and whilst 
this is in some ways convenient there are many reasons 
why they should not be kept wet for an unnecessarily 
long time. By drying the back with a cloth, and very 
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carefully wiping the surplus moisture from the film side 
with a fine cambric pocket-handkerchief, negatives can 
be dried in a current of air in less than an hour. 

In printing, time can be best economised by keeping 
to a standard set of conditions and in general to a known 
type of paper. 

WASTE. 

Possibly it would come as a revelation to many 
amateur photographers if they were to reflect seriously 
upon how much they spend on their hobby. Photo- 
graphic writers have taken this theme and have offered 
countless suggestions, some practical and many other- 
wise, but very few workers indeed devote as much 
thought as they profitably could towards avoiding waste, 
which is, after all, the real reason why photography has 
always been credited as being an expensive pursuit. 

Success in camera work docs not rest, as so many 
would seem to bclieve, in making an immense number 
of exposures. We would ask any who are inclined to 
believe that it is necessary to make a multitudinous 
number of exposures in order to obtain a few good 
pictures to consider how many exposures they make 
in the run of a year, and then to count up how many of 
those pictures were really successful or they really care 
about. We think that 95 per cent. would not be at all 
an excessive estimate of the waste. This is more 
especially the case with small sizes ; it is an easy matter 
to look into a view-finder and snap, thinking that a few 
pence will not make a great diiference in the till for 
negative emulsion. It will not, it is true, but when 
this begins to happen pretty frequently then there is a 
difference, and the cause is senseless waste. These 
wasted millions of exposures in the run of a year by 
countless photographers represent an immense sum. 

The ru!e should be: Consider if the subject is worth 
while or not. Consult an exposure meter, and give the 
exposure indicated. Then small sizes will be а boon 
to the economical worker, instead of the reverse, as is 
often the case at present. It is of no use to put the 
half-plate camera aside in favour of a vest-pocket 
instrument on economic grounds if of the total number 
of exposures made, duplicates and guesswork snap- 
shots are to work out at six or seven to one. 

Another form of waste with many workers is the idea 
that a large number of stock solutions are necessary 
if successful work is to be the rule. For the occasional 
worker these are far from being economical. They lose 
strength every day they are kept, and should be super- 
seded by the tabloid form of chemicals. 

We have long come to regard bromide as the most 
economical printing process for amateurs, and if a test 
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exposure is made it will be found a real economy. There 
is no need to use a whole sheet for each negative. One 


may be cut into strips about an inch wide, and quite’ 


sufficient an area for a test will be found. This may be 
noted down for future use and in order to secure a 
uniform result at any time. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER WAY OF MAKING NEGATIVES. 

While on the subject of photographic economy, the 
following communication sent us by a reader will be 
found apropos : 

““ Seeing the article in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
concerning a cheap way of making lantern slides bv 
means of Kodak tramsferotype paper, I thought perhaps 
some of the readers of THE А.Р. might be interested 
in knowing how negatives may be made very cheaply 
by means of this same paper. А piece of the transfero- 
type paper, obtainable at most of the Kodak branches, 
is taken out of the packet—of course, in the dark- 
room—and is placed film side upwards оп a piece of glass 
cut to the size of the plate which your camera takes. 
Old negatives will be found the most suitable. 

The glass with the paper attached is placed in the 
camera as if it were a plate, and an exposure is madc. 
Very possibly there will be found a difficulty in obtaining 
the right exposure at once, but as a rough guide the 
paper, which is of the bromide type, will be found to 
require about three times the exposure of an ordinary 
special rapid plate. ` 

The paper plate, if we may so term it, is then taken 
from the camera and the adhering paper removed from 
the glass ; it is then developed as for ordinary bromide 
paper. Metol-quinol will be found the most suitable 
developer for this type of negatives. The negative is 
then fixed as for bromide paper, and is washed for about 
half an hour in slowly running cold water, care being 
taken not to scratch it. 

The paper negative is then placed in contact with a 
piece of glass the same size, and well squeegeed to remove 
all air between the paper and the glass. The glass and 
paper are then placed between blotting paper and 
pressed. For those who do not possess a press a уегу 
good method which I always use is as follows: Put 
the glass and the paper, covered with the blotting 
paper, inside a large-sized book, and place it in the 
middle of a bookshelf with books each side, and then 
wedge as many books as possible into the shelf. This 
home-made press will be found very effective. 

The paper and glass are kept pressed together for 
from half to three-quarters of an hour, when they are 


removed and placed in warm water (not more than 95: 


deg. F.) for about five minutes, when it will be found by 
pulling from one corner that the paper will come away 
from the glass, leaving the film on it. This new nega- 
tive is washed for a few minutes in running water, 
and then placed in a 10 per cent. alum bath for from 
five to ten minutes, and it is then again washed in cold 
running water for about ten to twenty minutes, after 
which it can be set up to dry and then printed from in 
the ordinary manner. 

Of course, by this method the picture will be reversed ; 
but this may be remedied by printing from the glass 
side of the negative, care being taken that only direct 
ravs of light fall on it. 

А negative formed in this wav is usually a very thin 
one, but with good contrasts, and as a general rule it 
will be found to make good prints." 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


Two USEFUL CEMENTS.—For cementing any hard material, 
such as broken porcelain or glass, which is not required to stand 
heat, a very useful cement is made as follows :—-Gelatine is 
soaked in its own volume of water for three or four hours at a 
moderate heat, an equal volume of glacial acetic acid added, 
and the whole heated till thoroughly homogeneous. It should 
set to a stiff jelly on cooling, and if not, more gelatine should be 
added and thc whole reheated. Тһе surfaces to be repaired 
should be dry and clean and heated, the cement being applied 
warm with a strip of wood. Тһе surfaces should be squeezed 
together and the article bound up with twine and left over- 
night to set. The excess can be washed off by means of a cloth 
and a little hot water. Where the article has to stand the action 
of hot water, the best cement is bichromate glue, which is made 
as follows :—Soak ordinary glue overnight in water and pour 
ОН the excess. Melt the glue by standing the containing vessel 
in a pan of boiling water. To this add about one-tenth its 
weight of bichromate of potash in a finely powdered state, 
and maintain the whole at a good heat till the salt is dissolved. 
The glue is applied as before, and to assist the hardening it 
should be exposed to light.—J. К. B. 

* 
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Соор RESULTS FROM EcoNoM v.—While there is an amount of 
truth in the saying about spoiling the ship for a ha'porth of tar, 
there are ways even in photography in which economy can be 
practised without such a disastrous result. The following is 
a simple. development system which, while doing away with 
the cost of plate developer and saving time, trouble, and space 
in mixing and keeping various solutions, will give very good 
results. The base of the system is metol-hydroquinone, pre- 
fcrably made up as follows : 


MetOl: ies pepe da әкені eedem I4 gr. 
Hydroquinone - 429 dmt x ee mes I drm. 
Sodium sulphite: «ia 9049 9: DEX XY a ІЗ oz. 

Sodium carbonate .................. 2 02. 

Potass. bromide .................... 8 gr. 

Water uode Уа bare esc а ЕКЕУ I pint (20 oz.) 


This developer will develop plates, bromides, and gaslights with 
a minimum of waste if used thus: Develop gaslight prints with 
fresh solution without any addition, and when apparently used 
up (cach 3 oz. should do at least twelve to sixteen postcard size 
prints if correctly exposed), pour off into another bottle having 
a distinctive mark, sav a letter P. For every ounce of developer 
add an ounce of water. For bromide prints use the developer 
at half strength ; that is, add the waterin the dish before using. 
and when done pour away into bottle P without any more water. 
P now contains developer which would otherwise have gone down 
the drain ; itis roughly half the strength of the original solution, 
and will be found excellent for developing snap and time- 
exposed plates. It gives good density without stain. It can, 
of course, be “ doctored,"" with water if softer results are wanted, 
or bromide (rarely necessary) for contrast.—PROFESSIONAL. 
* * * E * 

FIXED-FOCUS ENLARGERS—A HINT.—The fixed-focus type of 
enlarger is generally fitted for one fixed size, as quarter-plate to 
whole-plate, but some have a carrier for enlarging 31 by 2} to 
half-plate. It will be noticed that a whole-plate piece of glass 
is provided for laying the bromide paper on when enlarging 
quarter-plate to whole-plate. The difficulty now arises, when 
using 34 bv 24 to half-plate, how to keep the sensitive paper in 
a fixed position on the glass ? How often has one experienced, 
when replacing the back of the enlarger, that the bromide paper 
moves out ot position, and on developing the enlargement 
finding onlv a portion of the desired picture is obtained. My 
method of preventing this is to cut out a thick piece of mounting 
paper to whole-plate size, and then in this a half-plate opening. 
This frame will keep the sensitive paper from moving out of 
position, and should be placed on the glass inside the enlarger, 
and then the paper laid on top in the space cut qut.—P. J. L. 
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zs = among the audi- 
ence at a lantern lecture 
(possibly descriptive of 
a tour among the beauty spots 
of,England or of travels in a 
foreign land) and listening to a 
glowing account of the colour- 
ing of the sky, the variety of 
the autumn tints, the delicately 
blended hues of the flowers, or 
the quaint costumes of the people, one is apt to feel a certain 
dissatisfaction with the monochrome rendering, perfect though 
it may be in its way, and one longs for an indescribable '' some- 
thing ” which will convey through our sense of sight what the 
lecturer is using his best endeavour to produce in the mind 
through the medium of our ears. 

That ‘‘ something ” is colour, which of all the phenomena 
in nature is the one which makes the strongest appeal to the eyes. 
We may suggest it in monochrome by a prevailing tint, or by 
other means at the disposal of the artist, but the illusion is never 
complete and the eye is apt to weary of a long succession of 
monochrome representations on the screen of subjects which 
we know in nature were redolent with the charms of colour, 
and probably made their appeal to the photographer on that 
account. 
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ALTERNATIVE COLOUR METHODS. 


When this deficiency is supplied it is usually done in one of 
two ways—(I) by the employment of the autochrome (or other 
screen-plate) process, excellent in many respects but possessing 
the drawback of an unavoidable excess of density, thus requiring 
a powerful light and cooling arrangement in the lantern if the 
picture is to be projected to any considerable size, also a correct- 
ing filter for the illuminant if the colour rendering is to be 
accurate; conditions which seldom obtain, and are difficult 
to fulfil unless the lecturer provides his own lantern specially 
designed for the purpose. (2) The alternative usually followed 18 
to show hand-coloured slides, as these do not demand any special 
arrangements for projection, and can, if desired, be interspersed 
with monochrome slides without fluctuation in the biightness 
of the series of pictures on the screen. 

Unfortunately the large majority of hand-coloured work which 
one meets with at public lectures, with the notable exception 
of that produced by the Japanese artists, is very inferior in 
quality. The most general faults are roughness of execution, 
faulty blending of colours, a prevalence of Prussian-blue skies, 
lack of colour gradation, and I have even seen a blue sky, which 
surely is at ‘ the back of beyond," painted over hills in the 
middle distance. Іп this case “ the remedy is worse than the 
disease." Far better a good monochrome illustration than a 
badly coloured one. 

In the past, when only oil and albumen colours were available, 
this may have been so, but now, owing to the introduction of the 
Japanese water-colours, it is quite a simple matter for anyone 
to turn out successful results after a very little practice which 
will compare favourably with anything that can be bought for 
many times the cost of production at home. The initial outlay 
on materials and accessories is small, and they will be found a 
valuable acquisition for other purposes as well as slide printing. 


MATERIALS AND ACCESSORIES. 


The first requisite is a good firm desk to support the slide ; 
it should be large and well hooded, with sides, to keep out stray 
light. The ordinary “ retouching desk” sold by the photo- 
graphic dealers is not suitable for serious work, so I give an 
illustration of mine, which was home-made out of } in. three-ply 
wood such as is used by shop-fitters. This has proved perfectly 
satisfactory in every detail. The following leading dimensions 
may be of assistance to those who may wish to copy: Size of 
slope, 18 by 18 in. ; angle of slope, about 55 deg. ; side pieces, 
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то in. at base by 22} in. high at front, 141 in. at back ; hood or 
top piece, 18% by 14 in.; base, 184 by ro in. 

lt is an advantage to cut the opening in the slope of sufficient 
size to take a larger plate (as we may wish at some time to colour 
an enlarged transparency of one of our favourite subjects for 
display in a window) and fit carriers for smaller sizes. Below 
the opening at a convenient height is a narrow-padded shelf 
to act as а hand rest. The front and outside are varnished a 
dark colour, and the back (inside) given two coats of Hall's 
distemper— much superior to paint—and a sheet of ground opal 
adjusted to reflect the light through the slide. On one of the 
sides are pairs of small hooks or thin sheet-metal supports to 
hold brushes when not in use. 

The only other accessories are a couple of best quality soft 
sable brushes with good points, No. 2 size, and one larger for 
water, ‘which may be camel's-hair ; a reading glass for fine detail, 
which if used must have a flat ficld and should preferably be 
square with handle at the corner; another piece of opal for a 
palette ; а few sheets of blotting paper ; and lastly, the colours. 

These are sold in the form of leaves coated on one side in a 
variety of about r40 different colours, covering every possible 
requirement, but a trial set of fifteen leaves is supplied for 3s. 
and may be supplemented by others, such as cobalt, yellow ochre, 
neutral tint, etc., at any time. These are not aniline dyes, 
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and I have found them quite permanent to daylight ; they also 
stand the test in the lantern, and are wonderfully transparent. 
For regular use it is most convenient to dissolve the coating of 
each leaf in } oz. of water and keep in wide-mouth bottles, let 
into a block of wood to avoid spilling. Ап electrician's switch 
block is excellent, if, after boring the holes to fit the bottles 
tightly, the recess is filled with a piece of wood cut to fit and 
screwed іп; this obviates the difficulty of making a number of 
holes exactly the same depth. The stock size, 9} by бі in., 
takes fifteen bottles comfortably, and has a good appearance 
when finished. 

Having secured the necessary materials it now only remains 
to put them to use. Fora first trial it is well to select a subject 
with fairly simple outlines and well-defined colour, such as a 
sunset over water or a landscape with autumn tints. А good 
slide should have little clear glass and practically no opaque 
shadows, for the shadows in nature generally possess some 
colour, and if the slide is too flat it is always possible to build 
up a little contrast. Red tiles or flowers in particular must not 
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be too dense, or they will not be bright enough when coloured. 
This points to the advantage of using a colour-corrected plate 
in making the negative. It is best to begin with a warm-black 
slide of normal or almost normal density, though after a little 
experience has been gained itis possible to eet some very beautiful 
results from a warm tone produced by restrained development, 
particularly if the tone approximately matches а prevailing 
colour of the view ; this also saves considorable labour in dealing 
with leafless trees, ctc. 
APPLYING THE COLOURS 


On dipping a brush in water and applving it to a corner of 
the ''* leaf," some of the colour is taken up and transferred to the 
palette for use ; or taken direct from the bottles to the palette 
and diluted with water. "Ihe bright colours should be used 
sparingly at first, as it is casv to build up any amount of strength 
by repeated applications, whereas if too much colour is put on 
it is usually necessary to wash the whole slide under the tap to 
remove it and then begin afresh. Scarlet, pink, skv blue, and 
dark green are very powerful tints, and very little is required. 
Full advantage should be taken of sepia and grey for blending 
with other colours, to tone down any rawness and give body to 


parts where the silver deposit is weak. 


This blending is onc of the great features of the transparent 
Japanese colours, and it is quite unnecessary for one tint to 
dry before another is washed over it, as was the case with 
the older materials. Painting may be done equally well by 
day or artificial light, but in either case the final result must be 
judged in the lantern. My advice to a beginner is to use both, 
commencing operations by incandescent gas or electric, as it is 
easier to judge the ettect of the colours and the light is more 
constant in quality, then to examine the slide by daylight and 
put the finishing touches, spotting out defects. If daylight is 
used throughout, all the colours should be kept on the warm 
side, as the slide will appear colder when projected on the screen, 
and there is liable to be a deficiency of yellow, especially in the 
greens. 

Remember, the colouring is to penetrate the film and not lie 
on the surface, as in the older methods, therefore several appli- 
cations of weak colour are better than one of full depth. 

Niggling work is to be avoided ; the best results are usually 
obtained by boldly laying on washes suggesting the colours, 
and then picking out detail with stronger colour. 

Follow the light and shade of the photograph апа strive 
to retain à sense of atmosphere. Make up your mind first 
what the final ettect is to be, and then go boldly to work. Treat 
each subject on its merits; an artist does not paint all his 
pictures alike; some may be sketchily treated, some finished 
to the smallest detail, some with a mere suggestion of colour 
іп quiet tones. Not all subjects are suitable for colouring, 
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some look equally well or better in monochrome ; in these cases 
why '' paint the lily ” ? 

With the first application of the brush we leave the mechanical 
and enter the field of art; whether the result is good art or bad 
art depends entirely upon the artist. “As in most operations 
where the persona] equation enters, the best man will turn out 
the best work, but a beginner, provided һе has an eve for colour 
and acquires a delicate touch, should after very little practice 
be able to show results fai superior to the average commercially 
coloured slide, and will certainly find the fascination increase 
with each successful ettort. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 


Study good pictures and obtain one or two well-coloured slides 
as examples; then go again and again to nature for colour 
schemes, training the eyc to appreciate the more delicate 
harmonies. Gain a knowledge of the colours by blending sets 
of two or three together on the palette ; time so spent will not 
be wasted. Keep the brush moving; do not Ict it rest too long 
оп one spot. Set aside one brush for fine details and spotting. 
Before tinting the skv, run over it with a brush dipped in clean 
water; this avoids hard outlines and softens the junction of 
two washes of colour. NWeepall the tints weaker as they approach 
the horizon, or the distance will jump forward. Details are 
best painted on the dry shde, following with a brush of water 
to moisten the surrounding parts and keep the colour from drying 
away from the outlines, as it would otherwise do. 

When the work appears finished, give а wash of weak muddy 
colour over the foreground and middle distance to '' tie in” ; 
then plain water to remove anv surface marks, and set up to 
dry. The greatest care must be taken to avoid dust settling 
on the tacky gelatine film ; it is often impossible to remove, 
and blemishes seem to show more on a coloured shde than a 
monochrome. Do not bind up at once after painting; the 
colours seem to sink in for a time, and may need another appli- 
cation. After the first few days I have failed to notice any 
further change. Pass the final judgment in the lantern. 

Collodion slides require a coating of gelatine before they can 
be treated satisfactorily by this method. The Japanese trans- 
parent water-colours are also excellent for colouring prints, 
and ideal for spotting negatives, as both colour and density 
can be exactly matched and the work is done once for all. 
Another practical use is for “ local intensification '' of negatives, 
for which they are superior to matt varnish and pencil, owing to 
ease of application and absence of grain, a valuable point for 
the enlarger. If the result be not satisfactory, a mere washing 
will restore the negative to its original state, ready for a fresh 
start. The desk is always a good asset for any handwork on 
negatives. No fear need be felt as to permanency, as these being 
vegetable colours do not fade like the cheap sets of anilines. 


—— — CERES 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY: SNOW SCENES. 


I turned out to go home, and was surprised to find 

that snow had been falling heavily. Тһе rare beauty 
of the icy-pcarled branches, with the light from a neigh- 
bouring lamp throwing everything within its rays into 
glittering radiance, bred an instant desire in me to record 
the scene photographically. There also arose in my 
mind the coveted inscription, " Awarded a prize in the 
weekly competition." 

I walked on a little, resolving and unresolving, weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages. What a fine subject | 
А night snow scene, and then a bend in the road; 
an incandescent gas lamp conveniently placed behind a 
tree to screen the direct light from the camera—and there 
was my picture. 

But I still walked on communing with myself. It was 
past 11 o'clock, and it would take ten minutes to reach 
home for my camera, which meant ten minutes back, 
another ten minutes exposing, etc., and still another ten 
minutes home again. 

ІСІ had not been confident of success, I should have 
allowed one side of me to have argued the other side 
into submission, and gone home and straight to bed. But 
it was not my first attempt at night photography. I had 


| HAD been at a friend's all the evening. At 11 o'clock 


By W. E. BALL. 


been successful in Trafalgar Square and other haunts of 
the man with the tripod. 

By the time I got home it only wanted my wife to say 
don't go, and my mind was made up at once—to go. 

So I trundled out with my box camera and stand, telling 
my wiser half I should not be a minute. I knew for a 
fact 1 should be at least thirty. It was a clear night, and 
fortunately was too late to draw an admiring (or com- 
passionate) crowd, and no doubt all '' specials ” would be 
gazing skyward. 

So I was unmolested, and bent on success. I gave 
five minutes' exposure at F/8, changed the plate, and 
packed up. The essential part was done. Developing I 
would do to-morrow. 

ж ж ж ж ж ж 

The editor would most certainly censor any further 
details if I was to record what is reported (on unassailable 
authority) to have been heard in the dark-room the next 
evening. 

Under the trying circumstances perhaps I may be 
allowed a parody on the lines of Lewis Carroll — 

And the picture failed completelv, 
Failed because the plates were absent 
From the carriers іп the camera. 
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THE SILENT SNOW POSSESSED THE EARTH." 
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Tur LATE JOHN D. STEPHENS. 


From the London 


Salon of Photography. 
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MARIANA. By A. CowAN Тисмѕом. 
The original, a toned bromide print (43 x03), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BEFORE THE SHRINE. By Mn. лмо Mrs. Е. Weston. 
The original, a bromide print (6х 91), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. by *ARIEL." 


Edinburgh Society's Open Exhibition. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society are holding 
their annual exhibition from Saturday, February 16, 
to Saturday, March 2, and, what is more pleasing, 
it is an open event for pictures and lanteru slides. 
The show is to be hung in the Society's Hall, 3*, 
Castle Street, Edinburgh—rooms eminently suitable 
for such a purpose. The judges are Wm. Crooke, 
F.R.P.S., Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A., and W. 5. Mac- 
george, R.S.A., who will adjudicate on the pictures, 
and the lantern slides will be judged by а com- 
mittee of members of the society. The open classes 
are either for landscape, seascape, portraiture, or 
figure studies, and on this occasion it is not proposed 
to have a special class for colour photographs, nor 
will they be included in the lantern-slide classes. 
The society's medals in each class will be at the 
disposal of the judges, and honourable mention 
will also be made of outstanding work. The society 
undertake to provide glazed frames of the follow- 
ing sizes for exhibits sent from a distance, viz., 
24 in. by 16 in., 20 in. by 14 in., 18 in. by 12 in., 
and rs in. by 12in. Such exhibits must be mounted, 
and the mounts trimmed to tbe above sizes. То 
economise space it is advisable not to make exces- 
sive margins. 


Your Own Work. 

There is a curious little proviso in the prospectus 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society's exhibition 
which appears to suggest a point of light being 
turned on to the morality of some exhibition work. 
It reads: “ In the classes for members all exhibits 
entered must be entirely the work of the exhibitors, 
with the exception of mounting and framing of 
pictures," In the entry form there is а form of 
declaration which reads: “1 declare that the 
exhibits entered by me in Classes 11. and IV. (mem- 
bers only) are entirely my own work." А footnote 
instruction says, “ Strike out if not appropriate.” 


Seottich Federation Prints. 

I have heard so little of Scottish society work 
recently that I bad begun to be afraid certain 
societies were acutely suffering. 1 hear, however, 
that the Federation portfolio is going round the 
societies, and was at the Edinburgh society in 
January. The prints were hung on the walls in 
the society's rooms under the names of the various 
societies, and the chairman, in the absence of Mr. 
J. B. Johnston, wbo was to have undertaken the 
duty, pointed out some of tbe interesting features 
of the prints on exhibition. His criticism took 
the constructive form of detailing certain prints, 
choosing a different point of selection, more trim- 
ming or different mounting, and so on. It was 
most interesting and particularly instructive. The 
Scottish portfolio is sent out in the very best form 
in which a collection of society prints can go. They 
usually put the work of each society in a large- 
cover envelope, and ask the societies to display it 
as a collective and distinct exhibit of that society. 
I like the idea very much, as it seems to put each 
society as a society on its mettle. 


Manchester 0ne-man Shows. 

Тһеге are five new members to elect at the monthly 
meeting of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society on February 12, when Mr. Abel Bradshaw, 
a жы баса member of the Manchester Micro- 
scopical Society, will also lecture, '' With a Naturalist 
on tbe South Coast of'Devon." Nature photo- 
graphy is not a strong feature in the Manchester 
membership, so here is the chance to learn some- 
thing of its charm, and to give а much-needed 
impetus to that branch of our hobby. Опе of the 
most interesting features of tbe Manchester pro- 
gramme is the excellent one-man show of pictures 
now being staged in their rooms. For the past 


month the work of Mr. McKissack has been the 
source of much interest and valuable education 
among the members. About the middle of February 
the distinctive portraiture of Mr. Hugo van Wade- 
noyen, the clever young Dutchman, will be dis- 
played on the society's walls, and will remain on 
exhibition for about three weeks or thereabouts, 
Mr. Wadenoyen has exhibited with success at the 
London shows, and his work has been much admired 
for its originality of outlook, its strong charactcrisa- 
tion, and its exquisite tonal rendering. Manchester 
members are to be congratulated on securing the 
opportunity to Closely study this fine collection. 


Reviving Interest in Photography. 

A gratifying feature of the recent report by the 
secretary of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association was the reference to the accession of 
new members, which may indicate that interest in 
photography is reviving. Probably at no time 
has there been such a large amount of photography 
done, but one realises that, apart from what is 
required for war purposes, most of this is not 
done for the mere exercise of a hobby or as ап 
artistic pursuit. No one would suggest for one 
moment that time or money should at present be 
expended unnecessarily on indulgence or pleasure ; 
but surely some relaxation 1s needed if the strain 
is to be borne effectively, and photography айога» 
for many just the sort of relaxation they need. 
It need not be unsociable, and it need not be unduly 
expensive ; besides, Liverpool will require а few 
spare “ John Bradburys " to make up the running 
when the worthy Tank pays its second visit. to 
the city. 


Liverpool's Young Men. 

The times are changing, and with its varying 
conditions we must keep step. As I have pointed 
out, at Liverpool there are signs of awakening 
interest. This. was evident in tbe expressions of 
strong and loyal support that were made at 
their recent annual meetings. It is a big society, 
and, as I have said before, must necessarily incur 
a big outlay of expense. It has been to some extent 
an exclusive body of first-class photographers, but 
recently, in common with all big organisations of 
a like nature, has felt the financial strain, and so 
must amend its constitution to stand the pressure. 
In Liverpool it is known there is a large body of 
amateurs who are still unattached to any society, 
and the Liverpool Society are anxious to rope them 
inside. To this end they have called а special 
general meeting of the society to amend the rules, 
the effect of which alteration will suspend the 
entrance fee for the present, and will reduce the 
annual subscription from one guinea to half a 
guinea for all persons under the age of twenty-five 
years. The society have an ideal club house in 
Eberle Street, and there is no valid reason why 
greater use should not be made of its excellent 
social facilities and photographic conveniences. 


Visiting Prints at Sheffield. 

Prints by the Cardiff Photographic Society were 
shown at the rooms of the Sbefheld Photographic 
Society last Tuesday to a fair assembly of members, 
and stood the test of comparison with credit. This 
point will be understood when I mention that the 

ortfolio of prints of the Yorkshire Photographic 
'nion were also displayed in the same room at 
the same time. The prints of the latter are well 
up to the average of previous years, and conse- 
quently created an atmosphere of exnibition quality. 
The Affiliation competition slides for 1915 were 
also exhibited, and, as if these were not enough of 
a feast, certain members had been requested to 
contribute further slides for display. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
February 14, Mr. J. R. H. Weaver will give a lecture entitled 
““ More about the Photography of Architecture." 


Photomicrographie Society.— At the ordinary meeting on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 13, at King's College Bacteriological Laboratories, 
Prof. 
will lecture upon “ Some Effects of Micro-organisms on the 


62, Chando: St. W.C., at 7 p.m. 
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Growth of Plants.' 
visitors are cordially invited. Cards of invitation may be obtained 
on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. G. Bradbury, 
I, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, N.W.4. 


Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.j— 
On Tuesday, February 12, the annual general meeting of the 
Society will be held. 


Lakeland in Winter. 


It is seldom one finds in а record of a travel 
lecture that the lecturer has found his pleasure in 
the winter months, unless, perhaps, we except travel 
amid Swiss scenery. The exception proves the 
rule in the case of Mr. Wm. Rawlings, president of 
the Hackney Photographic Society. Lecturing at 
the Ilford Library Hall оп“ Borrowdale in Winter," 
Mr. Rawlings proved himself not only an ardent 
photographer, but also a good botanist and a keen 
geologist, and that in his love for Lakeland he is a 
disciple of Wordsworth and Southey and а worthy 
colleague of Canon Rawnsley. Тһе above is one 
of a series of public lectures arranged by the Ilford 
Libraries Committee, and given by leading London 
photographers associated with tbe society movement. 


Cloud Forms. 

The Aberdeen Photographic Association is well 
pleased with the honour one of their members has 
recently received at the hands of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. Mr. G. A. Clarke is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Aberdeen Society, and has been admitted 
to the Fellowship of the '* Royal" in acknowledg- 
ment of his successful photography of cloud forms. 
For several years past Mr. Clarke has, with the 
encouragement of Professor Niven, F.R.S., been 
working out the best methods for the successful 
photography of cloud forms. He is attached to 
the King's College Observatory, Aberdeen, and 
consequently has had excellent facilities for his 
study. Another member of the society, Mr. Alfred 
J. Wood, a former president, has had several notable 
pictorial successes lately. One hopes to see the 
benefit of bis trials and experiences made easily 
available to the rank and file of amateur picture 
makers in some form of a popular kind. Very 
often it is the cloud that makes the picture, and 
sometimes its unsuitability ruins it. 


A War Record Wanted. 


The photographic sub-committee of the Bir- 
mingham War Museum movement are anxious to 
get into immediate touch with all photographers 
who possess negatives illustrating the great part 
the city of Birmingham has played in tbe war, 
with the object of obtaining a permanent collection 
of prints for preservation as a record and memento 
for future reference and study. The collection 
of prints will be mounted, arranged, and cata- 
logued by the sub-committee on the lines so success- 
fully followed by the Warwickshire Survev. The 
prints should be either carbon, platinotype, or 
toned bromide, and accompanied with full parti- 
culars of any interesting details, names of per- 
sons appearing in the scenes, ete., and may cover 
a wide field of interest, іс. work in munition 
factories, women's work in the war, entertainments 
for the wounded, etc. 


Nottingham Exhibition. 


Lovers of the pictorial in nature will be well 
repaid in visiting tbe photographic exhibition of 
the Nottingham Camera Club at the local Society 
of Artists’ studio, Park Row. War conditions 
precluding the holding of the annual exhibition, 
it was decided to arrange the present function, 
and to devote the proceeds to the Nottingham 
Prisoners of War Fund. There аге some excep- 
tionally fine pictures hung, and it is in keeping. 
with the times that the premier award іп the open 
class should be secured by Miss Warren, of Lough- 
borough, for a charming portrait study of a child. 
Honourable mention was gained by G. F. A. Aked, 
A. E. Smith, G.. R. Cranch, and С. A. Read. Іп 
the novices' section, Mr. А. Beeston is placed first 
for a characteristic landscape, honourable mention 
being taken by F. W. Sissons. 


—— 


This lecture is of special interest, and 
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A DEVELOPING TANK FOR V.-P. 
PLATES. 


NE of the chief advantages of roll- 

film, especially in the small sizes, 
is that the exposures are most expedi- 
tiously dealt with in a single strip. But 
the writer has a vest-pocket camera for 
plates, and it was not long after getting 
this that he realised that dish develop- 
ment of these small plates was not at 
all convenient, especially as one is apt 
to be rather more lavish with small plates 
than with large ones. In fact, tank de- 
velopment is the only method worth 
considering. But the tanks on the market 
seemed to be high-priced, and it was 
decided to construct one to take six plates 
2e by 12 in. The diagrams show the 
construction. It was made chiefly of 
fretwood } in. thick, this being at hand. 
Any kind of good stuff will do, but hard, 
close-grained wood is preferable. The 
sides А and B measure 34 by 2}; in. 
and sides C and D 211 by 34 in. C and D 
are halved, as shown in diagram, to 
$ іп. deep, in order to take А and B. The 
base С is a sheet 3r, by 213 іп. E and Е 
are two blocks of wood 2% by 2); by § in. 
thick, which are grooved as shown for 
the reception of the plates. The grooves 
are |, in. wide and ф in. deep, and сап 
easily be cut with a saw and a narrow 
chisel, taking care to make them quite 
smooth inside. If it is found inconvenient 
to cut the grooves out of the solid, the 
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Fig. 1. 


pieces E and F can be built up of a solid 
block } in. thick, with strips of wood 
$ in. thick and |% in. wide, screwed on so 
as to leave spaces ,', in. wide for the plates 
between them. The plates are supported 
on a block Н } by 4 by 2 in. To 
assemble the tank, screw E оп A, and Е 


Plan. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. М, are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published, 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


on B in the correct positions as shown in 
diagram, then screw H on the baseboard, 
leaving 1 in. at each end. 


The sides can now be fitted together, 
and the joints glued and screwed up to 
make all secure. А lid must now be made 
of the same size as the baseboard, viz., 
31 by 21? in. In the middle of the lid 
screw to a piece of wood 24 Бу à by { in. 
This acts as a support to the plates when 
the tank is inverted and prevents them 
from sliding down. To make the tank 
watertight, stick down four strips of sheet 
rubber about } in. wide on to the underside 
of the lid where it touches the tops of the 
sides. The rubber used for cycle tyre 
repairs does admirably. 


Two brass catches must now be made 
about 1 in. long and } in. wide, of sheet 
brass, about з, in. thick. They are cut 
out with a pair of scissors, and then 
annealed by heating till red hot and plung- 
ing into cold water. They can now be bent 
to the shape shown without cracking. 
In the middle of each of the shorter sides 
of the lid a screw with its head cut off 
or a nail about ү, diameter and ў іп. 
long is driven, and each brass catch has 
a hole drilled in it so that the screw 
engages in this hole. The catches are 
then screwed down to the tank side in 
such a position that when they snap 
over their screws the lid is kept firmly on 
the tank and the rubber compressed, 
making the whole thing watertight, so 


Calth. 


Fig. 2. 


that it can be inverted during develop- 
ment. мМ 

To make the wood able to resist the 
action of the developer and to render it 
non-absorbent, the tank must be coated 
both inside and outside with two coats of 
brunswick black or ordinary bath enamel. 
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Care must be taken that the grooves for 
the plates get properly coated inside, 
but also that they do not get clogged up 
at all. Special attention must be given 
to see that the corners and joints are 
made thoroughly watertight. The lid 
also must be enamelled. When this is 
done and the enamel has set quite hard, 
the tank is ready for use. It will be 
found to hold eight ounces of developer 
(used dilute). 

It is better to use the tank for develop- 
ing only, and to fix the plates in a larger 
tank with plenty or hypo or in a hori- 
zontal deep dish. During development, 
in order to prevent uneven action due to 
the used developer sinking to the bottom 
of the tank, it should be reversed every 
few minutes. Of course a similar tank 
can be constructed to take any number of 
plates of any size required. The writcr 
has had a tank like this in constant use 
for the last nine months, and it has given 
every satisfaction and has not yet needed 
to be re-enamelled, although it is quite 
easy to do this when it shows signs of 
getting worn. H. W. J 


A PORTFOLIO FOR PRINTS. 


N exceedingly serviceable poitfolio 
A can be made from the backs of an 
old quarto volume (the backs of old 
business books are excellent for the 
purpose) in the following manner : 

Six slits are cut with a sharp penknife 
at the points A, B, C, and corresponding 
points in the other cover (as in sketch) 
about } in. from and parallel to the 
edge, and about {$ in. long. Tapes are 
pushed through these slits from the 
outside, and secured on the inside by 
means of glue or seccotine. A small 
strip of linen glued over this joint gives 
added strength and makes а neater 
finish. Three pieces (D, E and F) of 
material, such as American cloth or old 
waterproof cloth, are cut into shapes 
shown in sketch, and glued down to the 
inside edges of the back cover in the 


Fig. 1. 


positions shown. Тһе portfolio is then 
complete. 

The prints are laid on the back cover, 
and the flaps folded over in the order 
D, F. E, the front cover closed over, and 


the tapes tied in the ordinary way. 
J. R. B. 
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KEEPING CHEMICALS. 


Y(stcck bottle of 
ammonium  per- 
sulphate has all 
turned to water. 
The contentswere 
all right when 
last I used it.” 
—“ The glass 
stopper of my 
bottle of caustic 
soda is stuck 
fast, and I can- 
not get at the 

| contents." —'' My 

Soda sulphide has all gone wet, so that 

I cannot weigh it.” г 
These аг: samples of the queries 

which reach us from time to time. 

They point to the need of a few simple 

hints as to the satisfactory storage of 

some of our photographic chemicals 
used in everyday work. 


The first point to note is that a sub- 
stance may be of good quality and 
in quite good condition when we buy 
it, but unless it be kept under favour- 
able conditions it may change. Some- 
times the change is slow, slight, and 
can be easily dealt with. At other 
times the change is of a more radical 
nature, and in common parlance the 
substance ''goes bad." Take the 
case of ammonium persulphate, which 
is usually supplied in small, well- 
corked bottles, and looks not very 
unlike ordinary table salt of the 
larger crystal kind. This substance 
has the inconvenient property of 
attracting moisture from the air—i.e., 
it is hygroscopic—so we must do our 
best to shield it from the air (т) by 
using a good, sound, tight-fitting cork, 
and (2) by having the bottle un- 
corked for as short a time as possible ; 
i.e., when weighing out a required 
quantity close the bottle as soon as 
this has been taken out. 

Now, a thin slice of cork seen under 
a microscope reveals its cellular struc- 
ture; 1.е., it is not a continuous solid 
body in the same way that we may 
say a glass stopper is. Then why 
not put it into a stoppered bottle ? 
So you can, but do not run away 


with the notion that a stoppercd 
bottle is always perfectly airtight. 
This will not be the case unless the 
stopper has been well ground into 
the bottle neck to make a good fit. 
This is by no means always the case 
with stoppered bottles. A good cork 
may thus be better than a badly 
fiting stopper. All things considered, 


you may advisedly stick to the corked 


bottle in this case, but a slight extra 
precaution is advisable. 

Take a little of the (paraffin) wax 
which has “ guttered’’ down the 
side of a candle, ог other waste 
wax. Lay this on the top of the 
cork, and with a hot knitting needle, 
iron skewer, or small poker melt the 
wax so as to form a wax cap all over 
the cork so far as it protrudes from 
the bottle neck. No great heat is 
required. The operation can be done 
with a skewer and gas or candle 
flame. Of course it needs repeating 
every time the wax seal is broken by 
the removal of the cork; but after 
the first application one can reseal it 
easily with the aid of a candle flame 
or wax match. This cork-waxing 
process of course applies to any other 


hygroscopic (i.e. water-attracting) sub- ` 


stances. Sometimes these are also 
called deliquescent (е. going wet) 
substances. 


Chemical substances vary in this 
respect very greatly. А bit of caustic 
soda or potash left on а piece of clean, 
dry paper for a minute or so will 
show a wet mark or feel wet to the 
fingers. А crystal of hypo may be 
thus left for days, and then may or 
may not show or feel wet according 
to the atmospheric conditions. Sugar 
and table salt are again similar indica- 
tors of the wetness or dryness of the 
atmosphere. 

No harm will come from waxing 
the cork in any case, and often it is a 
valuable aid to good keeping. If a 
number of corked bottles are being 
waxed at one time it is simpler to 


. melt some paraffin wax in a small 


cup, and dip the cork into the liquid 
wax. The following is a brief list of 


substances which should be thus kept 
air dry by waxing or otherwise : 

All the developing agents, such as 
pyro, amidol, hydroquinone, etc. 
Ammonium carbonate, and sulpho- 
cyanide. Iron chloride and sulphate. 
Potass. cyanide, carbonate, hydroxide 
(i.e. caustic soda). Soda caustic. 
Uranium nitrate, acetate. Ammonio- 
citrate of iron. 

The next point to note is that while 
contact with the air may not cause 
the chemical to deliquesce or go wet, 
yet it may be doing harm, or at any 
rate favouring change of some sort. 
Some crystalline substances contain 
a certain quantity or proportion of 
water which is called “ water of 
crystallisation.” This water they may 
part with by a kind of slow evapora- 
tion, and the crystal falls to pieces ; 
as we can imagine a brick wall falling 
to pieces if the mortar were gradually 
removed. This process is called 
“ efflorescence.” Good corking is а 
help to keep such bodies in their 
normal condition. Again, other 
crystal substances slowly oxidise ; i.e., 
the oxygen of the air combines with 
the outer layers of the crystal, and 
a different chemical substance 15 
formed. 

As examples of the foregoing changes 
we may mention copper sulphate, 
soda sulphite, potass. metabisulphite 
as familiar chemicals. 

An alternative method of waxing 
corks may now be mentioned. The 
corks are well washed, dried, and put 
into a warm place, e.g. cool oven. 
Some paraffin wax is melted in a 
jam pot. The warm dry corks аге 
put into the melted wax, and held. 
down below the surface of the wax, 
and kept there for a while, and then 
allowed to cool slowly. As the cork 
cools, the air in its minute air spaces 
contracts and sucks in some of the 
melted wax, which renders it practi- 
cally airtight. The corks are then 
to be only lightly rubbed so as to 
leave them coated with a thin film 
of wax. Corks of this kind are con- 
venient for bottles containing either 
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solids or liquids, provided, of course, 
that the liquid does not dissolve or 
act on the wax. 


Now there are corks ама corks, 
good, bad, and mostly indifferent. 
The corks in the small bottles (c.g. 
I oz.) in which we usually buy develop- 
ing agents are often of the flat kind 
(sometimes called shives). Generally 
we have to dig them out; this is 
not good for the cork. Nor are they 
always of good sound quality. These 
thin flat things are best discarded, 
and their place taken by a fairly 
long cork, which offers us something 
to get hold of with the fingers with- 
out damaging the cork. 


Utilising Old Corks.—There is а 
notion abroad that a cork should be 
used for one bottle and one and the 
same chemical contents only, but 
firstrate corks are too precious to 
be thus extravagantly discarded. 
Corks used for. one bottle and solid 
substance can generally be used for 
another bottle and substance, if the 
cork is well washed under the tap. 
In the case of a liquid the liquid may 
have affected the cork to some extent. 
Often this is almost entirely confined 
to the surface. Such a cork, if worth 
it, may be redressed in a few moments 
by rubbing it with fine glass paper or 
sand paper. 

Glass stoppers usually аге like the 
little girl with the curl, ie. cither 
very good or horrid. We may take 
it that glass is airtight, so if the 
stopper properly fits the bottle neck 
we have an airtight joint, otherwise 
it may be “horrid.” Now, glass 
stoppers have rather a trick of stick- 
ing fast in the bottle. To return to 
our querist with stopper stuck fast of 
his bottle of caustic potash or soda, 
solid or in solution. There may 
be only a slender hope of his gctting 
out that stopper without breaking 
the bottle, but he can try the dodges 
given below. In the case of the 
solid caustic alkali we may abandon 
the glass stopper, and use a tight- 
fitting, well waxed cork, or we may 
proceed as follows, retaining the glass 
stopper: (т) With the finger tip rub 
the inside of the bottle neck with a 
little vaseline. (2) Similarly rub the 
outside of that part of the stopper 
fitting inside the neck, i.c. the ground 
part in both cases. (3) Now take a 
piece of thin greasc-proof paper. Rub 
a trace of vascline on both sides. Lay 
the paper over the bottle neck, and 
put the stopper on the paper. Gradu- 


Snowden Ward Memoriai Fund.—The London Hospital, 
Whitechapel, reports with regard to this fund that the capital 
remains in the original securities at 7153. 
income, including £7 оз. 5d., last year’s dividend, is now £52 195. 
So far there has been no call on these funds, which arc available 
for assistance to any needy photographer who is an in or out 
patient of the hospital. Such assistance may take апу form 
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ally work the stopper into the bottle 
with the layer of paper in betwcen 
them. Now rotate the stopper and 
paper round and round inside the 
neck, so as to gct the intervening 
paper greased in every crease. 

We are still occasionally using 
from a stock bottle of caustic soda 
which was bought just before the 
beginning of the war. As these 
caustic alkalis seem to attack the 
glass itself and form a_ kind of 
glass cement, it is not advisable to 
use a glass stopper for а solution, 
unless the bottle is sure to be in 
continuous daily use, otherwise cither 
a good sound cork or a rubber stopper 
should be used. А very fair sub- 
stitute for a solid rubber stopper is 
a cork covered with thin shect rubber. 


Loosening a Stopper.—There are 
three simple ways of solving this 
problem, but whether any one or all 
of them will succeed or not is by no 
means certain: (1) Hold the neck 
of the bottle so that the water drip- 
ping from a hot-water supply drops 
on to the outside of the neck but 
does not wet the stopper. This 
expands the bottle neck, and may 
force the stopper. (2) Tie one end 
of a piece of thin blind cord or strong 
string to any fixed object, e.g. door 
handle. Let the string be about 
three to four fect long. Take the 
bottle in one hand, and the free end 
of the string in the other hand. Pass 
the string once round the outside 
of the bottle neck. Bring the string 
" slack-tight," and slide the bottle 
with string loop to and fro along the 
string quickly. The friction of the 
string loop round the bottle neck 
warms it, and frequently sets frec 
the stopper. (3) Hold the bottle in 
the left hand with the first finger 
round the bottle neck, while the 
thumb tip is pressed upwards against 
the wing of the stopper. In the 
other hand take any light flat object, 
c.g. a flat ruler, paper knife, etc., and 
tap the wing of the stopper opposite 
the left thumb with many sharp light 
upward strokes. 


The secret of success, if there be any 
secret at all, is in the one word 
patience. Bear in mind that glass 
is a very slow conductor of heat. You 
can hold in your fingers а bit of glass 
rod an inch long, one end being quite 
cold while the other is red hot in a 
blowpipe gas flame. In method т 
the water must not be too hot or it 
may break the bottle. In all cases 
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allow plenty of time (c.g. ten minutes) 
for the external heat to get through 
the thickness of the bottle neck. 
Now with all one's patience we may 
not succeed ; but mil desperandum. 
Put the bottle in a safe and warm 
place (kitchener mantle shelf), run a 
necdle point along the junction of 
the stopper and neck to clear out 
dust particles, then add a few drops 
of liquid paraffin, and let it stand for 
a day or two. Given time enough it 
is astonishing how this liquid will 
penetrate into tight-fitting joints of 
glass or metal, some slight compensa- 
tion"for its disagreeable odour. 


Volatile substances call for another 
line of treatment. Obviously, a tight 
cork or stopper is required, but even 
then some of these substances secm 
to escape. One great help is a paper 
cap; ie. a piece of parchment paper 
is well soaked in cold watcr, and 
then a double thickness of paper laid 
over the stopper, and tied with 
strong string, with a loop for easy 
removal. Now that ammonium hydro- 
sulphide, otherwise sulphide, is in 
favour for sulphide toning of bromide 
prints, this point is of note, for not 
only is the ‘‘ bouquet ” of this liquid 
rather choice, but also the presence 
offsulphuretted hydrogen is highly 
undesirable іп one’s work-room for 
various reasons, health being not the 
least important. 

Among the volatiles may be put 
alcohol, ether, collodion, formaline, 
amyl acetate, acetic acid. Iodine, by 
the way, is somewhat peculiar, as it 
passes direct from the solid to the 
gascous condition. 


Corrosive Liquids.— Broadly put, as 
far as we are concerned, these are 
acids which should be kept in well- 
fitting ? stoppered bottles. Corks 
quickly become seriously affected. 
The following may be instanced: 
Nitric, sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
chromic, and acetic acids (hydro- 
fluoric acid must be kept in a rubber 
bottle). 

Substances advisedly kept in the 
dark : Solutions of dyes, gold, platinum. 
silver, mercury, uranium. 

In general, all chemical substances 
are best stored in a cool and dry 
place. . 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, W.(C.2. 


approved by the Lady Almoners—the provision of nourishing 
food, support at convalescent homes, surgical instruments, or 


The accumulated money grants—assistance not available from the ordinary funds 


o: the hospital. The House Governor of the hospital points out 
that the great development of aerial photography may well 
mean in the future that there will be cases necding assistance 
where the fund would be of the greatest value, 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupo 
pages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, ) 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
è cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
E to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long n London, W C.2.and marked “Query " ог“ Criticism " on the outside. 
ne side of the paper only. 


ns printed in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Stops. 

I have a lens, time 8, 4, 2, т. The stops have 

been removed, and a Lancaster patent bulb 

with stops which read 44, 32, 22, 16, II. Could 

you tell me which is F/8, and so on ? 

F. B. (Gainsborough). 
We presume you intended to add the 

word '' substituted ”? In all probability 
the substituted numbers 11, 16, 22 etc., 
are the F numbers of the stops. Whence 
it would appear that the largest of the 
seiies is F/11, so that in your case F/8 
does not exist. In the case of cheap single 
lenses it is not unusual to find the largest 
aperture is only F/1o or Е/тт or “ there- 
abouts.” 


Printing. 
Is it possible to print on gaslight paper with a 
cycle acetylene lamp ? 
D. G. H. (Goodwickj. 
Yes; the acetylene light is, photo- 
graphically speaking, a decidedly active, 
efficient light. 
Stops. 
I cannot find in any beginpers'! book what sto 
one should use for any particular subject. 
find wide difference in various exposure tables, 
etc. A. E. L. H. (Torquay). 
The choice of stop is to some extent 
a matter of personal taste or aim. Having 
focussed ав sharply ав possible on ап 
object, let us say, by way of example, 
IO ft. away with F/8 and а 6 in. focus 
lens, we observe objects about 2 ft. 
nearer (8 ft. and 4 ft. further away 
(14 ft.) are fairly sharp, but not so sharp 
as the ro ft. distant object. We may 
thus say our '' focal field ” is 8 to 14 ft. 
If now we change the stop to F/16, our 
field will be extended both ways, and is 
now 6 to 20 ft. or so. Again, if we go 
back to stop F/8, and now focus sharply 
on ап object, say 15 ft., with F/8, our 
field will be about то to 25 ft., and with 
Е /16, 8 to 70 ft. These figures are easily 
arrived at by a little elementary mathe- 
matics (into which space limitation does 
not permit our entry). In practice we 
usually simplify matters thus: with 
the largest stop, whatever it may be, 
we focus on a part of our picture, say а 
cottage in the foreground, as sharply 
as we can, and then little by little close 
the iris diaphragm (i.e. reduce the open- 
ing) until the nearer and more distant 
parts are as sharply defined as we wish 
them to be. Which part of the subject 
is to be made the sharpest, and how 


much less sharp other parts are to be, 
must be left to the artistic taste of the 
worker. Naturally the more important 
parts, be they near or distant, will 
usually have first attention. Anything 
like equal-all-over sharpness is seldom 
advisable in picture making, though 
useful as record work, etc. We do not 
quite agree with your quoted figures. 
What you quote as “А.Р.” I-30th, we 
estimate by B.-W. to be between 1-25th 
and r-5oth. 


Focal Length and F/8. 
I have often seen these expressions, but fail 
to find an explanation, etc. 


G. G. (Wolverhampton). 


In order for a lens to give a sharp, 
clearly defined image it must be at a 
certain distance from the image. If 
nearer or further away the image becomes 
blurred, fuzzy— while the lens-to-image 
distance varies with the lens *'' focus,'' etc., 
and also the distance of the object. 
Suppose, now, the object to be very far 
away, e.g. the sun, etc., then when the 
lens gives а sharp image the lens-to- 
image distance is called the '' equivalent 
focal length," ''focal length," or, still 
shorter, the “ focus '" of the lens. For 
most everyday purposes we may take 
this as the distance of the sharp image 
to the stop of the lens. By way of 
example, suppose this to be 8 in., then 
а stop or diaphragm I in. diameter (i.e. 
1 focal length) would be regarded as 
F/8. Similarly a } in. stop would be 
F/16, and so on. If this is not quite 
clear, write again. 

Focussing Scale. 
Can you please explain the enclosed cutting, or 
give some other method, etc. 
J. €. McC. (East Ham). 


The cutting you send is not as clear 
as it might be. Perhaps а numerical 
example will better give you the idea. 
Suppose the lens to be 6 in. focal length. 
We first focus for infinity, and mark 
this position. Now we divide the focal 
length (6 in.) into any convenient number 
of parts, say 4, thus getting $ =} in. 
The camera is now extended this ІЗ in. 
To find the conjugate we add I to 4 = 5, 
and then multiply by focal length, i.e. 
5x6=30in. In other words, 6 +14=7}, 
and 30 in. are conjugates of a 6 in. lens. 
You will see that the practical value of 
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the method turns upon our knowing ac- 
curately the focal length of the lens. In 
any case, when graduating a focussing 
scale it is advisable to verify it by visual 
trial. 


Copying. 
I have taken Be seprai etc. (т) What can 
I copy, and what can I not copy? (2) Is 
there а book on the subject ? 
G. H. (Bradford). 


I have a Brownie camera. How can I take 
photographs from other photographic post- 
cards have tried and found the negative 
all fogged. I should like to take them by gas. 
F. H. M. (Horncastle). 
Cameras of the fixed-focus (i.e. fixed- 
lens) position are not suitable for copy- 
ing, because the fixed lens requires 
objects to be mot less than a certain 
distance (say то ft.) away. Іп this case 
the picture image is relatively small, 
say I-20th the size of the original, and 
such small-scale images are not often 
wanted. If the lens can be moved or 
“ focussed " for near objects (say 2 or 
3 ft. or less) by scale or ground-glass, copy- 
ing on a correspondingly larger scale can 
be done. Anything can be copied which 
can be focussed. There is no book on 
this subject available. What is above 
called a fogged negative probably was 
mainly due to the image not being in 
focus. 


Spectroscope. 
(1) Could you give me needful information for 
making a prism spectroscope ? (2) In copying 
I find the shadows, e.g. eye, etc., cannot 
seen, using a process plate. Is this under- 
exposure or over-development ? 


R. F. P. (Nunhead). 


(r) Much too long and complex a 
matter to find space for adequate reply 
on this page. Consult “Тһе Spectro- 
scope еіс.,” by T.:Thorne Baker (Bail- 
liére, etc., Henrietta St., W.C.; 5s.) (2) 
It is not unlikely that both faults are 
present, i.e. under-exposure for the 
darks, and  over-development giving 
greater contrast than your printing paper 
can record. By the time printing light 
has penetrated the over-dense higher 
lights the shadow detail has been 
over-printed. Again, over-development 
of the print may yield a similar result. 
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Immortality. 


A famous writer whose name is that dreadful thing, a house 
hold word, once confessed that he did not believe he had written 
more than a page or two that would live. АП his writings had 
been concerned with subjects of passing moment, and had never 
pretended to the pride of immortality. He had caught the 
glamour of each hour as it came, and while the papers for which 
he wrote enjoyed vast circulation on his account, nobody after 
his death would care twopence for what he had written. Tt was 
journalism, not literature. It had no immortal stuff in it. It 
was brightly coloured pvrotechnics, not an ever-burning altar- 
fire. And when he said that he had written nothing that would 
live, he sighed and looked appropriately melancholy. Yet I 
have a feeling that he did not mind about it very much. The 
cheques that posterity mav draw in your favour do not matter 
very much after all. And, besides that, there arc other reasons. 


Permanent Prints. 


One amateur photographer whom I met the other dav was 
more frank than tbis. He did not sigh at all about the bubble 
vanity of his artistic productions; һе exulted in it. Не said 
quite openly that he did not want his pictures to live. For that 
reason he never touched permanent processes. He admired 
platinotype and carbon extremely for their own qualities, but 
when he remembered that they were permanent and would 
embalm his images and fancies for ever or thercabouts. he shud- 
dered and would have none of them. Indeed, his complaint 
against the commoner processes was that they were all too 
permanent. They had such a rooted objection to fading away. 
Their hold upon existence was so very tenacious. Himself a 
rather voluminous producer of prints, he wisbed that he could 
apply some gentle solution over them which would ensure that 
they died about the time that he did. 


A Merciful Oblivion. 


So far from this being a fanciful and extravagant notion, 
it strikes me as being eminently reasonable and sound. Docs 
anybody really want to keep very much of what he did twenty 
years ago? Even if the recollections which are called up by 
those old prints are happy ones, they are increasingly over- 
shadowed by the distance that separates you from the time they 
were made by the sharp reminder that you are growing old. 
I have known some photographers quite moved to indignation 
because, after twenty years or so, their prints are not as perky 
as they were at first, and show stains and markings which seem 
to presage dissolution. They ought to look upon them as the 


gentle finger-marks of Father Time sending them to a merciful 
oblivion. 


Wanted, a Fade-out Process. 


So it is a mistake for those carbon and platinum workers to 
dwell as persistently as they do upon the permanence of their 
processes. It upsets people. It frightens them. They seem to 
see all the prints they ever made continuing as plucky and 
barefaced as ever until the day of judgment. It is true that 
it is open to anyone to burn his prints in one vast bonfire, 
but that is so rude and cruel a thing to do. It would be so 
much better if only nature would do it for him. Let someone 
invent a fade-out process by which a photographer could be 
assured that at the end of five years or ten years, as the case may 
be, his prints would suddenly blanch back again to white paper, 
and І am sure it would have a vogue. 


The Queuc. 


I have not yet happened to see a photographer at work on 
the queue, and I should imagine it rather a difficult subject 
for the camera if it is to be made impressive. One would need 
at least a pretty wide-angled rectilinear, if not a panoramic 
instrument, to do it any sort of justice, and even then it would 
not answer, for no lens has been invented усі which can see 
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round the corner up the side street, and again 
down a narrow turning leading out of that, and 
where the queue trails off into its bedraggled in- 
finity. Nor is the queue a very promising 
subject pictoriallv. Perhaps it might form a decorative frieze 
in some hall of revolution. Carlyle, in his description of some 
bakers' queues in the French Revolution, tells us that the talent 
of spontaneously standing in queue distinguishes the French 
people from all peoples ancient or modern, and he compares 
the queue to snowbreak from the mountains, every lane oí 
Judiths being like a shrill brook. But that was France of long ago. 


What You Will. 


It appears that there is a city in California which changes 
in a night intq Rome, Athens, Paris, London, Chicago, New York, 
or any really sizable place you may mention. Buildings which 
are saddlery shops or blacksmiths' forges on one side, prove to 
be Gothic hunting lodges on another, and a military barracks 
on a third, and a Wild West ranch house on a fourth. Тһе 
bridges are the most extraordinary mixture of styles, including 
Roman stone, and Japanese arch, and steel cantilever ; while 
the market-place will turn while you wait into a setting for an 
Indian durbar, a golf links, a country fair, or a gladiatorial 
arena. It is not a tiny place, either, for its main boulevard is 
six miles long, and its population is 15,000 souls—or perhaps 
one should say, 15,000 bundles of nerves. It is, of course, a 
city for the express purpose of making moving pictures. Cer- 


tainly the mind reels at the prospect of living in it, but then 
reeling is exactly what it is for. 


The Family Film. 


American papers, by the way, have been advertising the family 
film. It appears that when you feel sentimental you just 
switch out the lights in the parlour, plug in on a lamp socket 
with the home movie outfit, and review your life from childhood 
to old age. It 15 stated that projection machines are obtainable 
for next to nothing, while cinematograph cameras range from 
£25 upwards. The cost of negative film is one cent a foot and 
is sold in 500-foot lots, but to get it developed and printed costs 
nine cents a foot more. One can imagine paterfamilias torn 
between the desire to cut a good action and to save his dollars. 
Come along, muse, and let us have it! 


When your sun comes near its setting, 
When you're getting past your prime, 
When some things you are forgetting 
In the solemn lapse of time, 
Then a little film projection 
Will beguile the bygones back, 
Stir the shades of recollection, 
Cheat the staid old almanac, 
By its little knack— 


By its little knack of showing 
How you were a young thing once, 
How you went a-capering, crowing 
On your ardent youthful stunts, 
How you had a brave digestion, 
How you strove and what you stood, 
How one day you popped a question 
(Don't know how you ever could) 
And she said she would. 


And the wedding was recorded 
On a brief five hundred feet, 

At (though this may sound too sordid) 
lwenty cents the foot complete— 
Developed, that's to say, and printed ; 

But it will be worth the cost 
To remind you— while rose-tinted 
Memories at your head are tossed— 
What,you might have lost. 
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After Mr. F. F. Renwick's recent paper at the Royal 
Photographic Society on the relations between optical 
intensity and quantity of deposit 
in prints, a fellow-scientist кої 
up and described the research 
which was embodied in the paper 
as а quantification of the phenomena which the artist- 
photographer accepted as the commonplace of his 
practice. At the same time he confessed to a secret 
and unholv joy that Nature never really attained to 
the perfection that the mathematician prescribed for 
her. It is certainly a blessing that the ordinary photo- 
£rapher is not required to furnish a photometrical 
measurement every time he makes a print (one's brain 
turns at the thought of such measurement being applied 
to the work of the combination printer), but this ought 
not to hinder our appreciation of the work that the 
sensitometrists are doing. Mr. Renwick’s paper was 
really in correction of some similar work on the relative 
blacknesses of photographic prints which has been 
done at Rochester, N.Y., by Jones, Nutting, and Mees, 
and while its extremely mathematical nature forbids 
any useful summary, it will doubtless form a most 
valuable contribution to photometrical investigation. 

The mvstery cupboard of the combination printer 
was opened more than a little wav at the Camera Club 
the other evening, when Dr. Evershed 
unfolded his own dark and devious 
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“QUANTIFYING” THE 
PICTORIALIST. 


COMBINATION 
PRINTING. methods of combining negatives, and 
with great candour showed in the 
lantern examples illustrating every stage of what 


appeared to be rather a lengthy but a successful process. 
Perhars Dr. Evershed showed his chief skill in the way 
in which he compensated for those parts of the com- 
bined picture which were not equal in depth to the 
rest. He evened them up by taking a little pigment 
on the finger and very gently dabbing it on to the glass 
side of the negative over the portions which wanted 
intensifying. Не also gave some useful advice on the 
general subject of combination printing, including the 
hint that in selecting a subject for such treatment one 
should be careful not to have a very sharply defined 
object in the distance and a blurred object in the near 
foreground. At the same meeting Mr. W. Thomas 
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gave an interesting lecturette accompanied by lantern 
slides of a West Country fishing village where he had 
done some of his excellent pictorial work. 

Winter brings its discomforts and troubles to amateur 
photographers in the pursuit of their craft as well as to 

other individuals of our civilised 

PHOTOGRAPHING community ; but in various 

BUILDINGS IN WINTER. ways it brings its compensations 
also. The absence of leaves and 
foliage on the trees often is a highly desirable condition 
to those interested in architectural photography. Many 
a building otherwise photographically inaccessible is 
revealed by winter's sparseness, to the delight of 
the worker freed from irritating and confusing detail. 
Thus he is enabled to obtain the viewpoint he sighed for 
in summer time, and quite often with the additional 
advantage of a quiet and harmonising background. 
The position of the sun in the heavens, too, very often 
adds its quota to the welcome total by presenting 
unusual and attractive conditions of lighting that may 
make for a charming result. Owing to its low altitude, 
places and corners are illuminated in a manner totallv 
impossible by the summer sun's overhead angle and the 
barriers of dense foliage it is unable to penetrate. 
a p 

One of the objections preferred against the use of the 
vest-pocket camera is that the short-focus lens neces- 
sarily fitted includes а хегу 
wide angle, and, the image 
being so small, the beginner 
is tempted to approach too 
near his subject, so introducing unpleasantly sharp 
perspective. The terms wide, medium, and narrow 
angle are purely relative, and have meaning only 
when referred to some standard and when the size of 
plate covered is taken into consideration. We know 
that the eye embraces an angle of view of some 60 deg., 
and, taking this as a normal basis, we find that most 
standard patterns of camera are made to include approxi- 
mately this angle. For instance, a 7 in. lens on a half- 
plate includes an angle of view of 57 deg., calculated 
on the diagonal of the plate and allowing for the rebate 
edges which are trimmed away. А 4} in. lens on a quarter- 
plate similarly includes an angle of view of 58 deg. 
Now, the 3 in. lens fitted to the standard patterns of 
vest-pocket camera includes only some 48 deg. when 
allowance 15 made for the rebate edges; this is equal 
to a lens of 8} in. focal length on a half-plate. The 
modern beginner's outfit is often а vest-pocket camera 
and a fixed-focus davlight enlarger, and where this is 
the case the angle is narrowed still further by the 
border-masking device, which reduces it to some 46 
deg., or equal to a 9 in. lens on a half-plate. We 
remember a correspondence some time ago in one of our 
contemporaries with regard to a picture reproduced, 
which was approved Бу the critic on account of its 
drawing and the narrow angle included. On calculating 
the angle subtended by the diagonal of the portion of 
the negative used in the production of the print, it was 
found to be about 43 deg., or very little less than the 
maximum possible with our beginner's combination of 
vest-pocket camera and fixed-focus daylight enlarger. 
It is only when the worker goes too close to his sub- - 
ject, with the idea of getting it on a large scale, that 
the little camera fails. 
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PRINT 


E were told üot long ago by a certain manu- 
facturer who used photography extensively 
in his advertising that, with the exception 
of a few well known firms who specialised, 

it was an extremely difficult matter to find photo- 
graphers who could make good straight photographs of 
technical excellence combined with pictorial quality. 

The remarkable and unique qualities of photography 
in its exact power of rendering tone, texture, and 
detail—qualities that no other graphic art possesses— 
are frequently overlooked in the desire for breadth, etc. 

We frequently hear from readers of ТнЕ A. P. who 
ask us why so few pictorial results are secured by 
straight photography, and so many are exhibited in 
the “ control ” processes. Our reply is that, provided 
the photographer has the eye of an artist and complete 
control over his photographic apparatus, coupled with 
full knowledge of its limitations, there is no reason 
why results unassailable from the pictorial point of 
view should not be secured in technically perfect straight 
prints. Unfortunately, however, workers with this 
desirable knowledge are not numerous, and the line of 
least resistance, i.e. making the best of the subject at 
the moment of seeing it, and trusting to control processes 
later to “ pull the picture together," is the one most 
frequently chosen. 

Verv few workers realise the claim that the straight 
piene roe being under the impression that 

‘control ” ‘modification " in some way is essential 
if the final recie is to possess any artistic merit. This 
is certainly not the case. Many of the effects of nature 
that the pictorialist wishes to portray or express with 
feeling in his picture are quite possible with a straight 
picture, provided that the worker understands the use 
of his too's and materia's, and uses them at the right 
time from the right viewpoint. 

If it were realised how much could be done by means 
of good straight technique, we should not hear so much 
about “control " or “ modification " required in order 
to produce a pictorial result. Let us take an example. 
We are told that in landscape work, for instance, the 
subject requires to be “ emphasised " and the straight 
photograph cannot do tlis. 

Those who hold this view are invited to suspend 
their judgment unti] they have tried the use of a lens of 
fairlv long focus, realised the power of selective focussin 7, 
and the merits of a panchromatic, or even an ortho- 
chromatic plate with a suitable screen, and they will 
find that this will give the required emphasis, and in 
any direction needed. Іп other words, to appreciate 
what straight photography can do, we require a full 
knowledge of technique. 

To press this point still further home, we generally 
find that those who are the most insistent upon hand 
work are those who use small cameras fitted. with short- 
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focus lenses, including far too wide an angle for pietonal 
purposes, and also allowing very little power of differen- 
tial focussing, who do, of course, have to modify the 
enlargements from their too all-over-sharp negatives, 
in order to “ emphasise " the value of the subject. 
While appreciating to the full the value of the present- 
day small camera and semi-automatic methods of 
enlarging in many fields of work widely separated from 
the artistic aspect, we must admit that this is not the 
ideal when viewed from the technical requirements of 
the pictorial worker, and at the same time we must 
confess there was a great charm in the old direct 
whole-plate or то by 8 work, by which so many of 
our pictorialists educated themselves, artistically and 
technically, and produced their masterpieces. It is 
certain that though not at the present time popular, it 
is one of the soundest methods of producing careful work. 
Of course, we must admit that in some cases, or through 
technical reasons, a straight photograph is not possible, 
as in the case of a sunset sky requiring a brief exposure, 
and heavy foreground objects that demand verv much 
longer to impress their details on the plate; but even 
here much can be done by means of an orthochromatic 
plate and à graduated filter. 
Then again we fully realise that the “straight ” 
worker is often limited as regards his subjects bv reason 
of outside elements intruding that the exercise of a 
certain amount of “ control " would eliminate or sup- 
press from their insistent position in the picture ; 
moreover it 1s possibly easier to make up a picture 
from two or three indifferent negatives, containing all 
their strong points and none of their faults, than it is to 
find such a picture in nature and take it direct in its 
entirety. And in this case it must be the eve of the 
artist, open to see, that will be the determining factor 
towards success. This class of picture must depend 
for its ultimate value upon the technique that its author 
is capable of endowing it with ; but this kind of subject 
Is certain to evoke a very real satisfaction in the minds 
of those who, at the risk of being rather old-fashioned 
and designated “© purists,” appreciate a good clean tech- 
nical and pictorial photograph direct from the camera. 
While we appreciate all the virtues of straight photo- 
graphy, we admit that there are times when control 
or modification of the result 15 an essential, owing to 
the limitations of our medium, and it must not be 
thought that we are in any way opposed to this when 
the above is actually the case. What we would point 
out is that by care and attention to technique much of 
the control at present exercised would not be needed, 
and it is with the object of emphasising the beautv and 
advantages of the straight print that these notes are 
penned. When all that is possible in the way of 
technique has been done, and there is still something 
lacking, modification may be proceeded with. 
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A PERMANENT DEVELOPER FOR 
TANK USE. 
Special to " The A.P.andP.N. Ву HUGH THOMAS (U.S A.) 


ITH the present necessity for economising in all direc- 

tions on photographers’ equipment, а satisfactory 
developer which does not wear out, and which consequently 
need not be thrown away after use, is an important addition 
to any dark-room, particularly where a good number of plates 
are to be developed. 

The developer in question is used largely in the United States, 
and having personally tested it the writer can recommend it 
for all ordinary work. 

For some time now the tank system of development has 
steadily gained in favour, and there are probably few photo- 
graphers at the present day who do not, at least part of the time, 
make use of it. The writer long since discarded every other 
means of handling plates. 

Consequently a developing solution which can be filled into 
the tank and retained for practically an indefinite period, is of 
great assistance both in the economy of the time necessary 
for making up solutions and the materials for doing so. Pro- 
vided a regular plate tank has already been in use, no further 
apparatus is necessary ; but failing this, some kind of flat tank 
with a simple carrier to hold as many plates as may be required 
say half a dozen— must be prepared. 

This сап best be made of tin plate, and if access can be had 
to some electro-plating establishment it can be given a heavy 
coat of nickel. This cannot be improved upon, but failing this, 
the tank can be given two coats of asphaltum inside, which will 
make it impervious to any chemical solution. It is very im- 
portant that this be done, as some of the chemicals used will 
have a slow but sure action on solder, and while this would be 
unnoticed in a solution which was only in the tank for an hour, 
where itisin for weeks on end the amount of impurities absorbed 
would have a disastrous effect on the results. 


The following is the developing solution : 
Pyro 


Sodium. sulphite cers 2v v9 e баа 6 or. 125 gr 
sodium bisulphite .:2:...:......... I$ oz 
Sodium carbonate ................ 2 OZ. 
Potassium Iodide |... on v беа 5 OZ. 
Water-up LE ТЕТІГІ I gal 


Dissolve the sulphite in one quart of hot water, add the 
bisulphite, then boil the solution for five minutes. Cool down 
to 70 deg. F., and add the pyro. Next dissolve the carbonate 
in one pint of warm water, and then add the iodide. Put these 
two solutions into the tank and make up to one gallon of water. 
Develop normal negatives for eighteen minutes, at 65 deg. F. 
Fix in the usual way. 

In order to make up in wastage from the tank, the following 
solution should be mixed up апа kept in a closely stoppered 
bottle : 


ЖҰТ 2; %5%ы бажа А Ea Acad e qoe } oz 
aodium sulphile о.е erra I OZ. I50 gr 
Sodium bisulphite ...........-.... I50 gr 
Sodium carbonate ................ 3 02. 50 gr. 
Potassium 10dide ....... eere 4 ЕТ. 

— "nr 60 oz. 


Water up to 


This should be added to the main solution in the tank as 
required from time to time. 

The negatives developed in this are at least as good as in pyro- 
soda developed plates, and for almost any purpose will be found 
to give good results. 

It is of great importance, however, that the solutions should 
be prepared with accuracy, in accordance with the formule. 
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We hear that Mr. Wilfred A. French, editor and publisher 
of Photo-Era, has decided to omit, hereafter, his degree of Ph.D. 
which, in the late 'seventies, he obtained in a German university. 


Messrs. 2. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of Church End Works, High 
Road, Willesden, N.W.10, advise us that owing to still further 
advances in the cost of raw material and labour, they are com- 
pelled to increase the list price of their lenses and apparatus a 
further 5 per cent., making 20 per cent. in all, this advance 
to date from and including February r, 1918. 
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PRACTICAL PARS. FROM ALL SOURCES. 


COPYING WITH MIRROR.—It is sometimes necessary to copy 
architects’ and engineers’ drawings and working plans so quickly 
as to render the making of a negative out of the question, on 
account of the delay in drying before a positive can be produced. 
Assuming that a right-way-up copy is wanted, and that reversal 
as to black and white is immaterial for the working details, 
the best way is to use a suitable prism on front of lens. But this 
is a very expensive piece of apparatus, and therefore prohibitory 
unless a large quantity of work of this kind is contemplated. 
My plan was to make a light box, 44 in. every way, and to insert 
at an angle of 45 deg. a piece of good looking glass. The end 
of box opposite sloping mirror has a hole so as to fit on lens hood, 
and the side of box, where lower edge of mirror comes, is hinged 
freely to open for exposure, with snap-catch to close. Exposure 
is made on bromide paper, and the print is ready almost аз soon 
as developed. The plan is, of course, applicable to obtaining fac- 
simile of handwriting, legal documents, etc., and copies can be 
multiplied indefinitely. Should positives be required, the first 
print can be put where the original was situated if of same size, 
but in this class of work it is seldom necessary. Тһе benefit 
is a right-way-up print with the least delay, little requisite 
space for storing, and no broken negatives. Of course, the box 
must be made light-tight. —H. К. Н. 
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WHAT IS EMPATHY ?—The word is a recent addition to the 
terms used in psychology: it has some special reference to 
pictures in general and photographs in particular. It is a kind 
of complementary term to sympathy, which literally means 
feeling wtth, while sympathy means feeling into. If we look at 
let us sav, a photograph of the upright narrow form showing 
us the interior of a cathedral in which vertical columns play a 
leading part, we get the feeling that these columns are, if one 
may so express it, holding themselves in, so that they may 
resist and support the weight above them. Or again, we may 
have a long, narrow horizontal picture of the open sea and 
horizon, which seems to make one experience a mental effort 
of feeling great extension of space to the right and left. Here 
then are two crudely put cases of where we feel inio certain 
lines, forms, etc. This fundamental notion seems to help to 
explain various optical illusions, as well as many of the senti- 
ments which we usually associate with various arrangements 
of lines, chiaroscuro, suggestions of motion, etc. The photo- 
grapher often says, “So and so gives me a feeling of, etc.," 


but probably he means a feeling into.—C. L. 
ж ж - * * 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPBOOK FORCUTTINGS.—I have been in the 
habit of clipping articles and paragraphs on various topics and 
procedures in the work of photography from the various photo- 
graphic journals, but I never had any system of filing. I 
just put them anywhere, anyhow. І had occasion only the 
other day to require particulars of a formula for sepia toning ; 
I knew I had cut out this particular article on sepia toning, 
which contained the formula required, for future use. I hunted 
high and low before I eventually found it. I thereupon decided 
that I would file all my cuttings in future. I found amongst 
my books an old Boots scribbling diary, and have commenced 
to paste the cuttings in this. І first of all tore out the blotting 
paper which interleaved the book, and this being apparently 
fluffless, may be useful to blot the surplus water off prints. Of 
course, I have only kept that which is clean and without ink 
stains. I have numbered the pages and made an index at the 
back, and classified the articles as they pertain to the various 
processes in photography. There is no expense attached to 
this method, and any old book will do which is large enough 
to take a full page of any of the photographic journals, and 
further use may be made of the blotting paper of an old diary. 
It is only a few minutes' work to cut out and paste in the filing 
book and index the article, and at the same time any hint or 
formula is to hand at the time it is required.—4A. B. R. 
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М а previous 
occasion I de- 


cribed in these pages 
the construction of a 
simple enlarging ap- 
paratus, in which a 
pinhole was used 
instead of a lens for 
obtaining a picture on 
bromide paper, the 
source of light being 
daylight. Іп the fol- 
lowing note I give the 
result of some further experiments with this same apparatus, 
which indicates its possibilities for producing certain pictorial 
effects that may appeal to the amateur worker. The utility and 
economy of the method will 
also be apparent to those 
workers who desire to make 
enlargements but who do 
not possess ап enlarging 
apparatus. 

For the benefit of readers 
who did not see the previous 
article, I may say that the 
first experimental enlarger 
was made out of an ordinary 
square cigar-box, the nega- 
tive being placed at one end 
in an aperture cut out to 
receive it, and the bromide 
paper placed inside the box 
at the other end. At a 
suitable distance midway 
(the exact spot being deter- 
mined by the size of the 
enlargement required) was 
placed а shelf or division 
with a hole drilled in the 
centre, over which a piece : 
of thin metal was fixed 
through which the pinhole was made. The apparatus 
is now complete. АП that it is necessary to do !15 to 1 
place a negative at one end, and pin a piece of bromide 
pap?r at the other (this being done in the dark-room, of MAS 
course). The lid RENS 
of the box is then | 
closed, care being 
taken that по 
light gets to the 
interior of the 
box, which should 
be wrapped round 
with a focussing 
cloth, and the 
entire apparatus 
placed out in the 
open air, with the 
negative pointing 
towards the sky. 

A development 
of this crude form 
of enlarger was 
further described, 
and an illustra- 
tion is given over- 
leaf. In this case 
the contrivance 
was made of 3-ply 
wood {ог light- 522 
ness, the outside #8 
size being 19 by 4 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH A PINHOLE ENLARGER. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. | 


E 
according to the size of the enlargements required. 
At the top of the boxisan aperture which takes the carrier 
R, which will hold various sized negatives. P is the shelf in 
which the pinhole is made. А number of grooves can, if neces- 
sary, be fixed to the inner sides of the box to allow this shelf to 
be placed in any desired position as regards the distance from 
the negative. At Q we have a rim-frame introduced merely 
to give rigidity to the rather thin 3-ply sides of the box. At 
the bottom of the box will be seen the position occupied by the 
piece of bromide paper. Along the base, inside the box and 
outside the paper space, is a fillet to aid as a light-trap. But 
as an additional precaution, brown paper strips are pasted 
outside along all closed joints. Тһе door D has j in. over-riding 
sides and fits inside similar projecting parts at the topand bottom, 
thus rendering the box quite light-tight. Тһе door is held in 
position by turn-buttons. The photograph of the box was 
taken before the blackening of the inside which will be found 
necessary. 
'^ It will be evident that most of those who try experiments in 
this direction will probably find it more suitable for portrait 
than for landscape subjects. With this idea in mind, a 
few further experiments have been made with a very ordinary 
portrait negative of the full-face kind. Іп this negative, from 
the chin to the top of the head (hair) measures 6-10ths in. This, 
in what we may call the normal enlargement, measures between 
зү» and 21in. So that we may call this а four-times linear 
scale of enlargement. This, of course, means that the distance 
of the pinhole from the paper was four times the distance of the 
pinhole from the 
negative. Іп this 
method of work- 
ing we are not 
restricted to any 
one scale or de- 
gree оғ enlarge- 
ment, although if 
we go beyond say 
six times linear, 
the duration of 
the exposure may 
become some- 
what inconveni- 
ently long at the 
present time of 
year. 


ONSE AES гач In fig. A we see 


a portion of a 
contact print 
from the original 
quarter-plate 
portrait negative. 

In fig B we 
have а  pinhole 
four-diameters 


AM 55 des y . enlargement. The 


pinhole was made 
with a No. 9 
needle, giving а 
hole practically 1-50th in. in diameter. The exposure 
was made out of doors on a rather dull and cloudy November 
afternoon. Exposure, 30 minutes, ordinary bromide paper; 
amidol developer. ‘This print viewed when held at arm's 
length seems quite as sharp as one needs for a portrait 
head of this kind and size. 

Fig. C. In this case the apparatus was precisely as in 
the case of В, with two exceptions, viz., that below the card 
carrying the pinhole and close to the pinhole I fixed an 
ordinary biconvex spectacle lens of (nominally) three inches 
focal length. Also in place of a 1-5oth in. pinhole I used a 
1-20th in. hole, made with а No. т needle. As the light 
was dull and weakening this enabled the exposure in this 
case to be cut down to ten minutes. This has given a fully 
exposed print, which is sharp all over. Now here is a very 
curious and interesting point apparently not previously 
recorded in any, photographic literature known to me—viz., 
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this sharp - focus 
image is a trifle 
smaller than that 
with the pinhole 
only. The head 
length is about 
I } tenths of an inch 
shorter. 

Broadly put in 
pfactice with pin- 
holes of such sizes 
as we are now 
using, we may say 
that the exposure 
varies inversely as 
the square of the 
diameter of the 
hole. Thus in B 
and C we have 
1-50th and r-2oth ; 
squaring 50 and 
20, ОГ 5 and 2, we 
get 25 and 4, or ЕНЕС 
say 6 to І. Thus ont ae 
30 minutes with AME. 
1-50th would com- 
pare with 5 minutes . 
with 1-20th. But 
the еф. light and the lens absorption had to be considered. 

Print C at normal reading distance from the eye shows no 
fuzziness whatever. This method, then, may appeal to those 
who like some softness combined with good definition. 

The two remaining prints D and E illustrate the use of a 
cylinder lens, i.e. one in which there is spherical curvature in 
one direction and none in another direction. It is essential 
that the reader now gets a clear idea as to what a cylinder lens 
looks like and so how it acts. We may liken a cylinder to an 
ordinary round canister, with a flat top and bottom and curved 
sides. Imagine a straight wire joining the centres of the circular 
top and bottom. This wire would indicate the position of the 
axis of the cylinder. 
Note carefully that 
any vertical line 
along.the curved face 
of the cylinder would 
be parallel to this 
axis ; i.c., if we regard 
the curved surface 
of the canister we 
see that along any 
vertical line it is not 
curved but is а 
straight line. Im- 
agine now a roll of 


butter (we say '' im- 
agine " advisedly) 
standing оп end 
canister wise. If 


now with knife mov- 
ing in any vertical 
plane we cut this 
roll or cylinder, we 
shall cut it into two 
portions, cach hav- 
ing a flat or plane 
surface, a curved 
surface, and two flat 


The Pinhole Enlarger as described on 
preceding page 


UR old friend, the ‘‘ British Journal Photographic Almanac" 
Q for 1918, just to hand, reflects the trend of the time in 
its thinner proportions, but keeps a brave face withal so far 
as its contents are concerned, іп spite of rationing. Probably if 
earlier volumes of the ‘‘ Almanac"'' were not available for purposes 
of comparison, the present book of 660 pages would be regarded 
as a notable achievement. In any case itis good showing 
after three years of war, and editor and all concerned are to 
be congratulated on its production. The editorial article this 
year deals with “ Miscellanea of Negative Making," and includes 
notes on many bypaths of developing, fixing, stain removing, 
etc. The “ Epitome of Progress " again includes abstracts from 
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ends. Ап ordinary plano-cylinder, as the spectacle-lens 
man would call it, is such a shaped thing, and in the 
rough has its flat side just about square. 

Now suppose we have provided ourselves with a plano- 
cylinder of plus 3 inches, or 13D, convex, of course, at 
a cost of about sixpence. If we hold this up to a candle 
flame in the usual way in a darkened room and try to get 
an image of the candle flame on a white card, just as you 
would with an ordinary photographic lens, you will get 
little more than a fuzzy streak of light. But if out of 
the centre of a piece of black paper, the same size as 

the cylinder lens, 

you cut a slit open- 
ing say } in. long 
and 1-20th іп. 
^ wide, you will find 
that when the slit 
lies across the cur- 
vature, ie. per- 
pendicular to the 
axis, you can get 
a fairly sharp but 
not very bright 
image of the candle 
flame. If the slit 
is parallel to the 
axis you get blur 
chiefly. The point 
then is that when 
using a cylinder 
and slit stop, the 
long шау of the slit 
should be across 
the curvature. The 
next point is that 
by rotating our slit 
and cylinder to- 
gether we can use 
the lens in two 
different positions, 
ie. with the axis 
VOR ر‎ ae и of the lens parallel 
осалы РТ ДЕНЕ to the long way 
of the picture, or 
at right angles to this, і.е. across the short way of the 
picture. | 

Now prints D and E illustrate the use of a cylinder and slit. 
In the case of D the axis of the lens is across, i.e. right to left, 
while in E the axis is up and down, long ways, top and bottom 
of the head or print. 

Thus we learn from a comparison of D and E that the elonga- 
tion effect agrees in direction with the axis of the lens. "That is 
to say along the mon-curvature of the lens. Now going back to 
prints B and C, we saw that the pinhole image B was a shade 
larger than the lens image C. От otherwise put, the curvature 
of the lens contracts the image dimensions when compared with 
those of the pinhole only. Оп measuring the head lengths in 
C and E we find they agree. So that the elongation effect of E 
is really due to contraction in the horizontal direction, which is 
again confirmed by measurement. 

The reader will doubtless already have guessed that in D 
and E the cylinder was fixed immediately below the slit, just as 
we used the biconvexlensin C. Bits of stamp edging or adhesive 
plaster will serve to hold the lens temporarily. In the case of 
D the slit was 1-50th of an inch multiplied by 4-1oths of an 
inch, and in E r-25th by 1-5th in., ie. the slit areas were the 
same; the exposure in each case being five minutes. 


the photographic press for the past year relating to a variety 
of subjects of use for reference. The “ Formula" section of 
the “ Almanac ” has been curtailed, due, as the editor points 
out, to paper shortage, but a very considerable number of 
pages are still filled with data relating to processes that will 
doubtless continue to prove useful to the practical worker. 
The greatest falling off is to be noticed in the advertisement 
pages, but at the same time all the leading firms are well repre- 
sented, and the volume should find a place on the bookshclf 
of everyone interested in photography. It is obtainable at 
most booksellers' and photographic dealers', price rs. 6d. paper 
covers, 2s. 6d. cloth bound. 
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"DEEP WATERS DIMPLE ROUND THE DIPPING OARS.” 
The original, a bromide print (82x 71), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FREIDA. By W. Н. Кексе. 
The criginal, a bromide print (8x 91), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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OLD TREASURES, Бү Нсон T. CALLENDER, 


the Weekly Cc mpetitton. 


Februray 18, 1918 


““ 


T'S raining, so of course one cannot 


take any photographs," etc. Have 
we not all heard words to this effect more 
than once ? But is it so ? Certainly it is not 
the case in many instances. Just look out 
on any scene either during or soon after 
rain. You cannot fail to notice the 
glittering leaves, shiny roofs, the light- 
reflecting ground. Here, then, is a hint 
for those who are wide awake enough to 
take it. The same surface when wet 
reflects more light than it does when dry. 
Sky light falling on wet.ground is reflected 
upwards, and in certain cases this is just 
what we want. 

Іп the case of church or other interior 
subjects, frequently the roof is of some 
dark material and poorly lit. The wet or 
snow-clad ground, in these conditions, 
offers us help by throwing light upwards 
through the windows, and so lighting up 
the roof. The author of example A, in a 
note along with his print, says: '' It was 
raining at the time. I gave an exposure of 
eight minutes with F/16, with a No. 3 
Folding Brownie, at 12 noon, in August.” 
This creditable piece of work shows not 
only that interior photography can be 


A—BATTLE CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


By H. W. S. Homewood. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject, 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


done during rainfall, but also it shows us 
how the ground light, reflected upwards 
through the clerestory windows of the 
nave, lights up the nave roof. Also we 
see how the chancel roof is lit up by light 
coming through the east end chancel 
window. What is here just said also offers 
a practical hint in connection with other 
kinds of interior 
work. Another point 
to be noted is that 
falling rain acts as a 
light-scatteringagent, 
and often gives us a 
pleasantly softly dif- 
fused light effect. 
Where we have a 
steady, reliable figure 
Or sitter, this hint 
may come in useful. 

Print B, by another 
worker, affords us a 
suitable com panion 
to the first example. 
We may notice how 
the upright print, 
A, gives the general 
suggestion of height, 
while B turns our 
thoughts to the hori- 
zontal extension. 
In.this respect every subject calls for 
consideration on its own merits. One 
cannot say either is better than the other. 
something also depends on any 
special feature we may seek to 
emphasize. 

These two prints, taken singlv 
or together, bring out the great 
importance of the viewpoint, i.e. 
lens position. In example A this 
is above the level of the tops of the 
pews and below the level of the 
capitals of the pillars. In example 
B it is above the level of the 
corresponding capitals. This 
second position is very seldom 
employed or even seen, as few 
churches provide such a look-out. 
The effect is novel or unusual, and 
со, at first glance, the spectator 
is inclined to be a little puzzled. 


Returning to example A, we 
may notice how this viewpoint 
gives us а“ straight-on-end ” view 
of the aisle, which includes some 
quite near as well as considerablv 
further away pews. Hence we get 
a strongly marked perspective 
cffect which prompts the notion 
that this aisle is considerably 
longer than it probably is in actual 
fact. If we cover up for a moment 
the nearest two or three pews, we 
find this long-distance suggestion 
very considerably | modified. 
Another point is to be noticed. 
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Our foreground includes some quite near 
floorspace, upon which we look down 
in a well-marked degree. This, in its 
way, tends to support the notion that this 
aisle floor tends to run up hill, as it were, 
in its distant part, though doubtless this 
flooring is level till we reach the chancel 
steps. This running-uphill suggestion of 


By F. H. D. Atkinson. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


the level floor is partly due to the some- 
what high viewpoint of the lens, and partly 
due to the inclusion of the nearest part of 
this foreground. If we repeat the experi- 
ment of covering up the nearer pews, we 
may notice how this subdues or removes 
the running-uphill effect. 

Apart from any idea of suggesting rules 
of composition, etc., we may remind these 
two workers, as well as others, that the 
general experience of many architectural 
workers goes to show the advisability of 
avoiding any close approach to a symme- 
trical picture such as is suggested by 
example A. 

It is at first natural and tempting to 
take up a mid-aisle position when looking 
at a building—in that case we are 
looking at the building as a whole; but 
our print,in all probability, only deals with 
a slice out of the whole, and if this be of 
symmetrical form it will not be so interest- 
ing as a slightly non-symmetrical arrange- 
ment such as we may usually get by 
placing our camera a little to one side of 
the median line of the building and point- 
ing the lens slightly towards the opposite 
side. А pronounced diagonal view, how- 
ever, is seldom pleasing. 


HAVE YOU any query or point of diffi- 
culty in your photography ? If so, write to 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," 52, Long Acre, 
W.C.2. He will help you. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WASH BOTTLE. 


HE photographer who makes up his 

own solutions will find this piece of 
easily-made apparatus most convenient 
in the laboratory. The wash bottle is a 
simple contrivance used to admit of a 
fine jet of distilled water being blown 
forth with great rapidity. This stream 
of water can be used for cleaning test 
tubes, beakers, and any apparatus which 
does not admit of being washed in the 
usual Wash bottles can be 


manner. 


made from flasks, but the simplest form 
is shown in the enclosed figure. А large 
bottle with as wide a mouth as can be 
obtained is fitted with a cork with two 
holes bored by means of a cork-borer. 
In one of these place a short bent tube, 
A, the mouthpiece; in the other a long 
tube reaching to the bottom of the 
bottle, bent round at B, and drawn 
to a fine jet at C. To make the tubes 
as shown in the diagram, first cut off a 
piece of tube about the required length 
of A by making a nick on one side of 
the glass with a file, and then breaking 
the tube by holding the nick away, 
while pressure is exerted towards you. 
Place one end of the tube in the flame 
for a moment, so as to prevent the lips 
being cut by the sharp edges of the glass ; 
the ends become soft and smooth. 

The bending must be done in a common 
fi. htail burner. The tube is held in 
the flame lengthwise, and when the 
heated portion is red hot, slowly bend 
it (away from the flame) into the required 
angle. To make a jet (as at C), the tube 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


is cut off to a length of about three 
inches more than that required, and the 
end at C heated, and then, when quite 
soft, drawn quickly away by pulling the 
tube in both directions. When cool the 
fine capillary tube in the drawn-out part 
is broken off. 

The bottle is now filled three parts full 
of distilled water, and the cork (india- 
rubber preferably) tightly jammed down. 
By blowing down А with the mouth, a 
fine jet of water can be forced through C, 
and directed whither it is desired. Wash 
bottles may be made with care out of 
large test tubes, and can be used for 
holding dilute acid for cleaning purposes, 
e.g. to fetch off the obstinate white laver 
leít in acid-fixing bottles. E5- E Ө, 


A BALANCE AND WEIGHTS. 
BALANCE weighing to the nearest 
grain can very easily be constructed 

by every amateur photographer írom 
materials that can be found in any home. 
The essential points of a balance are :— 

(1) The arms FA and ЕВ must be of 
equal length and weight. 

(2) The fulcrum F must be above the 
centre of gravity of the beam AB, and 
the line joining them, viz, MN, must be 
vertical when the beam 15 horizontal. 
(Fig. 1.) 

For the beam procure a piece of wood 
uniform in breath and thickness about 
a foot long and ? in. to т in. broad. А 


anit 


eT нине, Û 
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УР 
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Fig. 1. 


cheap foot rule will answer the purpose 
admirably. Draw a line MN across it, 
dividing it exactly into two parts. Mark 
a point F on this line nearly 2-1oths in. 
above the centre of it, and with an old 
hatpin made red-hot bore a hole through 
the ruler at this point. This method 
of boring the hole will make it smooth 
and round. At each end of the ruler 
about  r-roths in. from the end and 
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2-1oths in. below the centre of the end 
bore two more holes. These holes must 
both be the same distance from the end 
and the centre line. (Fig. 2.) 

Now cut away the wood under the 
holes as shown, endeavouring to cut 
away about the same on each side as 
much as possible. 

To make the support C, procure a 
piece of wood about 12 in. by 1} in. by 
I} in, and drive a stout needle about 
2 in. long into it, on which the beam can 
swing. DE is an elastic rubber band 
nailed to the wall above the fireplace. 
When the balance is to be used it is only 
necessary to slip the support under the 
band, the lower part resting on the mantel- 
piece. Some photographers may care 
to make a stand for it, but I have 
found the.above plan very convenient, 
The beam is now slipped on to the 
needle, and the heavier side is cut down 
till the beam comes to rest horizontally. 

To make the scale pans procure two 
pieces of stout cardboard or of thin 
wood about two inche; 
square. Bore small holes 
at the corners with the 
red-hot hatpin, and tie a 
piece of thread on to each 
corner. Then tie the four 
pieces of thread togethe! 


Centre 4 "е 


fe 


Fig. 2. 
so that the scale pan hangs horizontally 


and about 8in. from the knot. Now hang 
a loop of thread on to each end of the 
beam through the holes made, and hang 
each scale pan on to this loop by means 
of a piece of wire bent in the form of an S. 
It now only remains to balance the scale 
pans. Place a piece of wire on the 
lighter pan, and cut it down till the 
balance is accurate. This wire can then 
be attached to the scale pan or to the 
S piece on which the pan hangs. 

To make the weights I have found 
that a piece of the front cover of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER with the heavy 
printing, 10 in. by 8 in., weighs 60.9 
grains; a piece of the back cover with 
little printing, 10 in. by 8 in., weighs 
59.9 grains ; and apiece of page v., 10 in. 
by 8 in., weighs 72.4 grains. By using 
these figures it will be found that a 
piece of the cover 1.3 in. by 1 in. weighs 
I grain, a piece 4 in. by 2 in. of the 
back cover with little printing weighs 
6 grains, etc. I have weighed portions 
of the covers of several volumes of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER оп an accurate 
chemical balance, and they all weighed 
practically the same, the difference 
being 1-10th to 2-1oths of a grain on 
30 grains of the paper. Make а т, 2, 3, 
and a 6 grain weight by cutting down 
a piece of wire to the right size. These 
pieces should then be bent as shown in 
fig. I. <A IO, 20 or 30, and a 60 grain 
weight might be made írom the silver 
paper wrapping from tobacco, etc., 

When weighing out chemicals a watch 
glass or piece of paper should be used. 
Гог small weights, where accuracy is 
desired, a piece of paper should be 
counterbalanced and used to receive the 
chemicals, as the paper weighing only a 
few grains, the balance will be more 
sensitive. In weighing out 3o grains of 
a substance I have found that an error 
of one grain made the end of the beam 
take up a position 4 in. from the hori- 
zontal, sufficiently accurate for ordinary 
photographic purposes. A. 
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WORDS WHICH BOTHER THE 


HE photographer, 

very much like any 
other craftsman, has 
a vocabulary of his 
own—or at any rate 
he employs many 
words not otherwise 
in very common use. 
Consequently һе 
new recruit into the 
camera ranks hears 
or reads words which 
at first convey no 
very definite ideas. Therefore it may 
be helpful to those who are diffident 
about asking questions if we interpret 
some of the terms in a simple rather 
than strictly scientific w ay. 

A picture is said to be in focus when 
we can see small details clearly and 
sharply defined. Beginners sometimes 
complain that a picture is not '' clear,” 
meaning it is not ‘* in focus.” When a 
lens gives a clear, sharp, well-defined 
picture on the focussing screen (ground 
glass) or plate or film, of a distant 
object, the distance between the lens 
and image (screen pictur?) is called the 
focal length, solar focus, or simply focus 
of the lens. 

A lens which consists of (or scems to 
consist of) one solid piece of glass is 
often called a single lens, while if it 
consists of two such simple components 
with some distance between them 
it may be termed a doublet, and if there 
are three components a triplet—a term 
not often met with now. Many, per- 
haps most, lenses now are of the two- 
component kind, with a stop ог 
diaphragm between the components. 
In the case of a single lens the '' stop "' 
is usually in front of the lens. “ Dia- 
phragm ” is Greek for ‘‘ dividing parti- 
tion." (The human body, in common 
with that of the other mammalia, has 
a membranous diaphragm  (midriff) 
separating the thorax from the abdo- 
men.) In a lens the diaphragm is 
centrally pierced by a circular hole 
which allows light to pass through, 
while the other unpierced part stops 
the light. Such stops may take th 
form of separate pieces of thin nett 


called Waterhouse stops, or a circular 
revolving plate with several holes in 
it, Le. rotating stops, or it may open 
and close centrally like the iris of the 
eye, ie. iris diaphragm. (There are so 
many different terms connected with 
lenses that they must be held over 
to be dealt with later on.) A shutter 
which works in or near the diaphragm 
slot, i.e. between the lens, may be 
termed a between-lens or diaphragm 
shutter. A shutter that passes an 
opening along and close in front of 
the plate is termed a focal-plane (F.P.) 
shutter. Shutter efficiency is not an 
easy term to put into a single and 
simple sentence. But an imaginary 
example wil make matters easy. 
Imagine a shutter to take 1-1ooth sec. 
to be fully open, and also r-rooth 
sec. to close, and suppose it to tak? 
I sec. from beginning to open to the 
end of closing. Clearly it is fully open 
for only 98-1ooths sec. But during 
the opening and during the closing 
some light would be admitted. E xactly 
how much this is depends on the 
special conditions of the shutter. 
But let us suppose it equivalent to 
r-200th sec. fully open. Then the 
beginning and ending, i.e. opening and 
closing, add another r-r1ooth sec. 
between them. We should then say 
that the shutter had an efficiency of 
99-100ths, ie. the exposure in total 
being 99-1ooths sec., or equivalent 
to that time with a shutter which took 
no time at all to open or to close. 
This is purely an imaginary case, as 
no shutter has this efficiency. To put 
matters another way, and to avoid 
fractions. Suppose a shutter acts for 
IO seconds from start to finish, taking 
I sec. to open, and т sec. to close ; 
being fully open 8 out of the total 
IO secs. Suppose also the light 
admitted during the first (opening) 
second and last (closing) second is 
equivalent to r second of the fully 
open shutter. Thus, out of то (total) 
seconds the shutter is only acting for 
9 (complete and fully open) seconds, 
ie. its efficiency is 9-1oths or 9o per 
cent. 


BEGINNER. 


When a plate is exposed, 1.e. light 
allowed to pass through the lens and 
act on the :ensitive coating or film, 
some change takes place—no one vet 
knows for certain precisely what this 
change is. Anyhow, a change has 
taken place, for some parts develop 
and others do not. Light thus acting 
is said to form а /atent (i.e. hidden or 
invisible) image. Development causes 
the image to become visible. Corres- 
ponding to the lightest part (e.g. sky, 
white dress) of the original we get the 
darkest part on the plate; hence the 
term negative or inversion. Then the 
dark part of the negative stops the 
printing light, and this part comes out 
white, so corresponding with the light 
(sky-dress), and thus we get a positive 
print. But at this point “the beginner 
is apt to trip. A photographer looking 
through or at a negative would point 
to the darkest (densest, blackest) 
parts and yet call them high lights, 
while the clear (lightest) parts he 
would call the darks or shadows. This 
puzzles the beginner until he under- 
stands that whether we are looking at 
a negative or positive we photogra- 
phers always refer to the original 
subject. 

Thus a white dress original we should 
call a high light, although it was black 
in the negative or clear glass in a 
lantern slide. The photographer often 
groups everything of this kind “into 
three great division, viz., high lights 
(lightest ~ parts), middle tones, and 
shadows, i.e. all dark parts, be they 
true shadows or not. 

Detail in the shadows, gradation in 
the lights are two common expressions, 
both of which really mean the same 
kind of thing, but at opposite ends of 
the range of light and shade. In brief, 
it is gradation or difference of strength 
which enables us to see detail or form 
and structure. If we take a dark 
bronze or copper coin, and a bright 
new silver coin, and view them side 
by side in good light, we may, if we 
please, call one shadow detail and the 
other light gradation, but they differ 
only in degree, not in kind. 
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Chiaroscuro (Italian for light-dark) 
is used as an abbreviated term for the 
general distribution or arrangement 
of light and shade in the picture. 
For a moment we may compare light 
and shade (or darkness) to the piano 
keyboard : the high lights being repre- 
sented or corresponding to the upper 
or treble notes, the shades, shadows 
or darks to the lower bass notes, 
with the middle notes or half tones 
in between the two extremes. 

Now the photographer is rather 
fond of taking other people's words 
and using them in his own way. Tone 
is one of the words he has taken from 
the musician. Бу tone he sometimes 
means colour, obtained by his so- 
called toning baths. Sometimes he 
uses tone to mean light and shade 
relationship, sometimes as lights and 
shades only. Thus he will speak of a 
picture out of tone, i.e. lights and shade 
in untrue relative value. Ог he will 
talk of a low-toned picture, one in which 
the lights and shades are dark and 
other than light. To go back to the 
piano simile for a moment: we can 
imagine a tune which ranges over а 
great part of the key board, treble to 
bass. А corresponding picture would 
thus have a long range of tones. Another 
tune might be comprised within а 
short range, sav an octave or so. This 
tune we could play in the treble part, 
the bass part, or the middle part. 
A corresponding picture would have 
a short range, and might be printed 
with all lightish tones, i.e. in a high 
l key,” or al darkish tones, ie. а 
low kev, or a middle key. Thus the 
word “ kev " in music and pictures 
has different апа easily confused 
meaning. For we might have threc 
prints labelled high, middle, and low 
kev, and thus essentially different, 
while we could play the same tune in 
the same kev on the treble, middle, 
and bass parts of the piano. We thus 
see the fallacy of borrowing words 
and giving them different or new 
meanings, 

The word film is, again, a source of 
confusion to the beginner. On a piece 
of clear glass is spread a mixture of 
gelatine and certain chemicals. This 
coating on the glass support is called 
a film, i.e. glass plus film give us a dry 
plate. If instead of glass a thin piece 
of clear celluloid be used as support, 
we have got into the way ot calling 
celluloid plus coating a“ film.’ Then, 
to make matters worse, we talk of 
plates and films, just as though a glass 
plate did not carrv а film at АП; and 
still worse, we talk of a ce dluloid Ерт, 
as though the support was itself a 
fiim. No wonder the puzzled beginner 
gets thoroughly well mixed. 

This gelatine plus chemical mixture 
is called an emision (for once rightly 
named, i.c. a milk-like mixturc). Рог 
plates the chief chemical is а combina- 
tion of silver (metal) and bromine 
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(non-metal). Where light has acted 
sufficiently оп the plate, forming the 
latent image, the developer takes away 
the non-metal bromine and leaves the 
silver in very small particles, which in 
loose mass look black. ‘This taking- 
away business the chemist describes 
as reducing. Thus various sub- 
stances used in mixing developers 
(e.g., pyro, metol, etc.) are sometimes 
called reducing agents. Here crops up 
another stumblingblock. If we carry 
development too far we get our 
deposits on the negative too dense, 
too opaque, and so we reduce them by a 
reducer, i.e. we remove them by 
dissolving them. Thus our devcloper 
is really a reducer, and our reducer is 
a solvent. 

When a dark object (a tree branch 
or window bars, for instance) 1s photo- 
graphed against a very light back- 
ground (e.g., the open sky), frequently 
the resulting print shows the dark 
object more or less suffused by a hazy, 
foggy, grey appearance or something 
suggesting a halo. Hence this hazy 
effect is termed halation by the photo- 
grapher. It is due to the strong light 
penetrating the film coating, passing 
to the back (free) surface of the sup- 
porting glass plate, being there re- 
flected, and returning to the under side 
of the film, giving this light spread- 
out effect. To prevent this happening 
the back surface of the glass mav be 
coated with a thin layer of black or 
dark material which prevents the 
surface acting as a reflector. This 
laver of dark-coloured light-absorbing 
material is called backing. А backed 
plate never is а disadvantag?, and 
very frequently offers а great advan- 
tage over a non-backed plate. 


‘What is a ten per cent. solution 2” 
is a frequently recurring query. If 
vou take то oz. of salt (or sugar, for 
instance) and dissolve this in 90 oz. 
of water, the total 1s 100 oz. of solution, 
containing 10 oz. of salt. So ro oz. 
of solution contains I oz. of salt, or 
I oz. of solution contains I-1oth oz. 
Of salt, and so on in proportion. Ог 
we can mix two liquids by measure, 
say one teaspoonful of vinegar and 
nine teaspoonfuls of water. But 
although it is often done, yet it is not 

correct to use liquid and solid measures 

at the same time. For example, 1 oz. 
by weight of salt and 9 oz. by fluid 
measure of water would not be a true 
IO per cent. Yet for all ordinary 
purposes it would be quite near 
enough. 


Saturated solution simply means а 
solution of such strength that it will 
not dissolve any more of the solid. 
How strong this solution is, often 
depends largely on temperature. Take 
the case of common alum, for example : 
тоо parts of water at 212 deg. К. 
(boiling point) will dissolve 358 parts 
(crystal) alum; at 100 deg. F. (hot- 
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bath temperature), 30 parts; at 
70 deg. (tepid), 15 parts; and at 
32 deg. F. (freezing point), 4 parts. 
Again, in the case of table salt it makes 
comparatively little difference whether 
the water be hot or cold. 


Acid, alkali and neutral. If a bit of 
blue litmus paper be dipped in an acid 
solution the paper turns red. If red 
litmus paper be dipped in an alkali 
the paper turns blue. If neither the 
red nor blue papers changes, the solu- 
tion is neutral. 


Photomicrograph апа microphoto- 
graph are two words often confused 
with each other. The first means a 
photograph of а small object con- 
siderably enlarged, e.g. a fly's eye 
enlarged, sav, a hundred times. These 
results are often, but not always, 
obtained with the aid of a microscope. 
The second term applies to a very small 
photograph of а comparativelv large 
object, e.g. portrait of adult the size 
of a pin's head. 


Telephotography and phototelegra- 
phy are another puzzling pair. Тһе 
former refers to the photography of 
objects at a considerable distance, 
shown on a scale larger than that given 
by ordinary lenses. Бог these a tele- 
photo lens is used. Тһе second term 
refers to the sending (duplication) of a 
picture bv electric telegraphy. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 

“The Simplicity of Enlarging. 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses. 

“ Simple Camera Facts." 

“Long and Short Focus Lenses. 

“ The Choice of Camera and Lens. 
© How to Expose Correctly.” 

‘The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

* About the Fixing Bath." 

" War-time Subjects.” 

" Some Interior Subiects." 

" Varnishing а Negative.” 

“ Some Jottings for the Picture Maker.” 

" Camera Manipulation in the Field.” 

'" Pictorial Material, апа How to Use 
Н” 

“По to Photograph Plants." 

“ Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 


. 
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graphy.” 
` Combination Landscape Printing.” 
“ Trimming and Mounting." 

* About Cloud Negatives.” 

“ The Snapshot Portrait.” 

“A Page of Tested Formule.” 

“ Treatment of the Background." 


Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still іп print), 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THe А. P. AND P. Х., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


price three- 
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Lens and Exposure. 
Would taking away the back half of my svin- 
metrical lens increase the light owing to its 
passing through onlv one thickness of glass, 
and so require a shorter exposure ? etc. 
С. C. S. (Bromsgrove). 
The half lens (front only) уоп say 
increases the image by twice linear, i.e. 
four times area. Thus the same light 
being spread over four times the area 
requires four times longer exposure. It 
is true that two pieces of glass absorb 
more light than one piece, but this 
factor is negligible in practice. If this 
is not all quite clear, write again. 
Colour Sereens. 
I find from a handbook that the increase of 
exposure with colour screens differs with different 
plates, etc. G. K. R. (Suffolk). 
As you are intending to purchase some 
colour screens you will be well advised 
to consult the makers of the plates of 
your choice. It is to their interest to 
aid you in getting best results by use 
of a colour screen most suited to their 
plates. | 
Sooty Prints. 
I have some sketch portrait (professional) 
prints, which appear to be sepia-toned bromides 
that are badly soiled by soot from a smoking 
paraffin stove, etc. (2) Can vou give me 
formula for a dry mountant ? 
C. H. H. (Lieut.) 
Mix up a little flour and cold water 
into a paste, and apply this with a very 
soft brush. This failing, try benzole or 
. petrol applied to the print when quite dry. 
(А) Gum sandarac I oz. in 2 oz. alcohol. 
( B) Shellac dissolved in methylated spirit 
to the consistency of syrup or treacle (a 
little glycerine may be added for flexible 
mounts). 


Developer, Ete. 
(1) Please give М.О. developer containing 
caustic soda in place of soda carbonate, and 
with т part metol to 4 parts hydroquinone. 
(2) How would you make flash powder from 
powdered magnesium? (3) I am thinking 
of trying bromoil or oil ozobrome. Will these 
processes give detail ? 
B. W. (Langley). 
We offer vou a choice of formule. (т) 
Single solution: Water 20 oz. metol 
25 gr. hydroquinone 100 gr. soda 
sulphite 2 oz., potass. bromide Io gr., 
caustic soda бо gr. Two-solution: (А) 
Water IO oz., metol 15 gr., hydroquinone 
60 gr.. soda sulphite 2 oz., potass. bromide 
ro gr. (B) Water ro oz., soda sulphite 
I oz., Caustic soda бо gr. For use, take 
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Editor, 


] oz. A, } oz. В, and 1 oz. water., ie. 
total т oz. developer. (2) Unless you 
have some knowledge of chemistry you 
had better leave alone the making of 
flash powders, as there are certain risks 
to be run requiring special knowledge. 
We refer vou to pp. 80 to 82 of “ Mag- 


nesium Light Photography” (Е. |]. 
Mortimer) for formula, etc., of flash 
powders. (3) In all the oil-pigment 


processes the tendency to give, or case 
with which we may obtain, breadth of 
effect is the propertv most valued. And 
while a considerable measure of detail 
is obtainable with due care, as it is also 
in the gum-bichromate process, vet one 
would hardly regard that as especially 
suitable where detail was made a strong 
feature. 


Various Topics. 

(1) Which is the fastest, Ensign film or Kodak 
Autograph ? (2) What is the Wynne speed 
number of each ? (3) Could I have an F/8 lens 
fitted to a No. 2 Brownie folding which is 
already fitted with F/11? (4) What is a good 
formula for bromide and gaslight prints? (5) 
Is it chcaper to mix one's own developer or 
buy it ready mixed ? 


L. S. (Edgbaston), 


(т and 2) You had better apply direct 
to the respective makers of the two 
films for their Wynne numbers. (3) For 
this reply apply to Kodak. At the 
same time we may observe in general 
terms that the present is not favourable 
to making alterations. It would probably 
be cheaper in the end to sell (or exchange) 
what you do not want for some other 
camera that gives you what you do 
want. (4) Question not definite enough. 
Do vou refer to developing, toning, etc. ? 
(5) Depends largely on the person. 11 
you have patience to make up for your- 
self just as much of cach solution as 
vou require for immediate use this 
would probablv be the most economical. 
Often it is in wasted material that a 
good deal of the cost gocs. 


Copying. à 
I have read the article on copying in THE 
A. P. ахо P: Ng etc. Are Kodak N.C. films 
suitable for the purpose ? If à portrait attach- 
ment is used, are the exposures the same as 
if the lens were merely drawn further out from 
the film ? A. J. К. (Woolwich). 
The choice of the plate ¿speed ‘for 
copving partly depends on the original 
and effect wanted. For example, if the 
original be a strong black and white, we 
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shall want a contrasty, clean line nega- 
tive, and so select a slow ordinary plate, 
while if the original be a dark painting 
we should prefer a rapid panchromatic 
plate. The N.C. film being intermediate 
in speed, etc., would be quite well suited 
for originals of intermediate character. 
In copying it is a good plan to forget 
all about the '' focal length ” ot the lens, 
and think only of the diameter of the 
stop compared to its distance from the 
plate. Thus a } in. stop eight inches from 
the plate is working at F/r6. 


Lens. 

If two different lenses (A, F,7.5, and B, F/4.5) 

are both stopped down to F/7.5, would there 

be any difference in the exposure ? 

E. J. (Hurdcott). 
It is conceivable that one lens might 

have more reflecting surfaces or more 
thickness of glass, etc., than the other, 
which might make some difference, but 
neglecting any such differences, which are 
not at all likely to be significant, you 
may say that the same F number requires 
the same exposure with any lens. 


Unmounting. 

How can I remove old prints from an album 
(1) with ordinary mountant, and (2) dry 

mounted ? ete. 

J. R. G. Е. (Eastbourne). 

(1) To try to do this; as you sav, 
without damaging," etc., is a bit of a 
gamble. If vou do not mind spoiling 
the album (mount), vou can try by ресі- 
ing away laver after layer of the mount 
till vou get as near as you dare go to 
the back of the print, and then soak 
the print in water for some hours. If 
a starch or similar mountant has been 
used, vou have a fair chance of getting 
the remainder of the mount awav from 
the print. (N.B.—It is safer to aim at 
getting the bits of mount away from the 
print than to trv to pull the print off 
the mount——a distinction of practical 
importance.) In the case of old albumen 
silver prints, or platinotypes you may 
use warm water for soaking; in other 
cases it will be safer to use cold water, 
i.e. up to 70 deg. F. (2) Ав regards dry 
mounting (applied by heat), try rubbing 
with a warm and then warmer flat iron. 
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Barbed Wire. 

Researches in sensitometry have rather given place to equally 
strenuous things of another sort during the past year or two, 
but they made a great reappearance at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening, and seemed to have gained in terror 
during the interval of quiescence. I have never seen such 
logarithmic barbed-wire entanglements as were presented before 
that gentle body under the unsuspected title of the relation 
between optical intensity and quantity of deposit in prints. 
The deltas and lambdas and rhos and epsilons glowered and 
glared at you, and there were equations like dragons’ teeth, 
and curves like death-dances, until the ordinary photographer 
felt that the depth of blackness in his prints—for that was what 
it was all about—was a thing he would never dare speculate on 
again. The worst of it was that no sooner had Ilford sat down 
than Romford rose up and said that the subject had been pre- 
sented with extreme simplicity, hinting that what had been 
given us was as nothing to what might have been given. 


An Olympian Battle. 

I do not profess to know the ins and outs of the matter, 
but I rather gather that there is a considerable difference of 
opinion, to the extent of quite a decimal fraction, between 
certain British and certain American sensitometrists on the 
matter of the covering power of pigments and things of a like 
description. Dr. Mees, of whom most of us entertain a vivid 
recollection, is the doughty protagonist on the other side, 
and I can only trust between my shivers that the affair will 
not imperil Anglo-American relations. One gazes at such 
a battle of the scientists with the awe with which pigmies of 
the plain must watch Olympian war and revelry, although the 
issue is confused by the strange symbols which they employ as 
weapons and the strangely phantom charac ter of the warfare as 
judged by ordinary standards. When the first round was over 
who should get up but a pictorialist, and express, what we all 
curiously feel in spite of our feeble jests at their expense, the 
indebtedness of pictorial photography to scientific investigators 
with photometers and such like ? 


The Roast Sirloin. 


As a counterblast to this, I notice that a random reflec- 
tionist in one of the engineering papers has been rather pouring 
scorn upon the research people, the Kodak people in particular, 
and urging that instead of instituting researches “ to facilitate 
the production of snapshots," it would be more to the point to 
stimulate research in order to discover what is the most suitable 
temperature for roasting a sirloin of beef. Itis far more important 

such is the writer's contention—that we should learn to cook 

our food properly than that we should do snapshot photography. 
There is something healthily animal about this which almost 
inclines us to say the same thing, but even in the matter of 
roasting а sirloin, by the writer's own confession, photography 
has a part to play, so why fall foul of photographic research ? 
In view of the elusiveness of sirloins at the present moment, 
it would seem as though, if photography is to do anything at 
all in the matter, it will have to be snapshot photography, 
and pretty brisk at that. 


Pictorial Dinners. 


The part which photography plays in cooking—the real kind 
of cooking, in the bona fide oven—may not be very important, 
but still it is part of the process. We are told that in scientific 
cookery as carried out in the research laboratory, not only are 
thermometers plunged into the spluttering roast, and iime- 
temperature curves educed, but also а series of threé-colout 
photographs of the joints are taken after roasting. Photo- 
graphy, therefore, has some use after all. These three-colour 
photographs of joints done to a delightful brown might even 
be set on the table, and in these days of deprivation serve all 
or nearly all the purposes of the joint itself. Ihe diner might 
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gnaw a piece of war bread while assimilating tke 
rest of his protein pictorially. It is a suggestion 
to be transmitted to Lord Rhondda. 


On the Track. 


I believe there is a regulation against photographing the 
litter left by an air-raid, and that camera men who attempt it 
are liable to be put in cold storage, yet among the crowd around 
a fallen building which had been hit lately by a bomb I noticed 
two photographers, one of them with a stand camera, who took 
the structure—what was left of it—from various points of 
view at long range. If they had been inside the police barrier 
I should have taken them to be official photographers, as indeed 
they still may have been. But whether by privileged persons 
or otherwise, one hopes that a pictorial record is being kept in 
some archives or other of the curious fretwork which aerial 
bombs have made here and there in our streets. Such a record 
will save Macaulay’s New Zealander a heap of trouble when he 
comes, if he ever does. - 


The Fair Beginnings. 


Would anything in this world ever get itself started, from 
the voyage of Columbus to the setting out on a photographic 
career, without a certain amount of illusion? Who treads so 
buoyantly the path of fancy as does the photographic beginner ? 
We were told the perfectly credible story of a beginner who 
only got his camera at Christmas. He did not even buy it then, 
but had it left in his charge by a man who was going to the 
front. This beginner knew nothing whatever about photography, 
but he begged a dozen plates and borrowed a Bee meter, came 
back in a few minutes with all the plates exposed, then stole a 
tank and steeped them in it for half-an-hour, and got out six 
perfect negatives. The story was told in a way which suggested 
that one ought to be surprised at it. Surprised at it! Why, 
itis what always happens. That is the way photography cheats 
you. That 15 the way the jade inveigles you. And then, when 
you have done about а quarter of а century at photography, 
you will find that you cannot get a perfect negative for nuts. 


Hither and Thither. 


A big snap: if the Air Board took the Kodak building in 
Kingsway. 
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I here are no end of times in the middle of the week,” say 
Messrs. Houghton's in their announcement in the A. P. But 
what perplexes us at times is the way in which the middle can 
be knocked out of the end of the week 


What is this talk about a meat shortage ? Isn't there always 
Velox ? i 


A correspondent says that he has found Christmas crackers 
serve admirably as a dark-room light. We are a little doubtful 
as to whether he is not pulling our leg instead of the cracker. 


In urging the value of the camera as a present, a writer in 
the Youth's Companion says that there need be no fear that 
anyone will despise such а gift because it is so inexpensive. 
Truly, after some cameras we have known we should say there 
needn't Le any. 


The К.Р.5. is talking of varying the time of its meetings 
according to the phases of the moon. This manœuvre- will 
doubtless cause chagrin among the German airmen, who wil? 
persist in giving us no quarter—neither the first nor the last. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages б and 8. 
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At the annual general meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society a very prosperous state of affairs was 
disclosed. The Society showed a surplus 
THE R.P.s. both on its general and its exhibition 
YEAR. accounts, this being due in the latter case 
to a special fund which was liberally 
subscribed. The two years’ presidency of Mr. J. Н. 
Gear was the subject of many complimentary remarks, 
which were fully deserved. Mr. Gear has greatly 
increased his personal prestige among his fellow photo- 
graphers during his occupancy оі the chair. His 
successor, Dr. Atkin Swan, is also a very popular figure. 
The two new vice-presidents are Dr. G. H. Rodman 
and Mr. Е F. Renwick, and the new members of 
Council to be elected are Mr. F. C. Boyes, Mr. G. B. 
Clifton, Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, and Mr. W. B. Ferguson, 
K.C. a retiring vice-president. Тһе treasurer, Mr. 
Lisett, gave his usual careful statement of the Society's 
finances, from which it appeared that the income during 
the year has amounted to £1 3s. 1074. per member, and 
the outgoings to a sovereign and a halfpenny on the 
same basis. The balance has been allocated to reserve, 
repairs, and the Society's library. 
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A military radiographer, writing in the PAoto-Revue, 
states that he has proved gelatino-bromide papers to 
ғ. furnish excellent radio- 

DIRECT X-RAY PICTURES ON graphic images by direct 
GELATINO-BROMIDE PAPER. exposure to X-ray action. 
The papers are treated 

exactly as are plates. Each sheet is placed either in a 
double holder or the sensitive surface against the 
intensifying screen. In this latter case one may, without 
fear of deterioration, use a sheet of smaller size than the 
screen, а procedure which cannot be followed in the 
case of plates. The time of exposure depends on the 
rapidity of the emulsion employed. With an emulsion 
of equal rapidity the exposure is one-third or one-fourth 
that which is necessary in the case of a plate, the image 
being viewed by reflected and not by transmitted light. 
He finds several of the Lumiere papers give good results, 
but the best is a negative paper which lends itself to the 
production of a positive print. The images furnished 
by the bromide papers may be hard or soft according 
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to the emulsion employed and the time of exposure. 
They give detail and a scale of half-tones which, without 
attaining the variety furnished by the plate, is sufficient 
for the purpose in the great majority of cases. Economy, 
facility of manipulation, suppleness, and lightness are 
all advantages in favour of bromide papers, which, says 
the author, have only to be put to the test of experiment 
to convince the incredulous. 
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In making a series of records of any subject or industr y, 
the primary essential is to tell the story as convincingly 
as possible, and in order to do this we 
REALISM ім do not want а banal presentation of 
RECORD WORK. bald, hard facts, but an attempt to 
convey in the minimum: number of 
pictures a true yet imaginative impression of the facts, 
keeping each item in its relative importance. Just as à 
breaker may suggest the mighty ocean, or a few trees 
a vast forest, so it is not necessary to record everything, 
but to give due significance to what we do record. 
This can only be done by possessing a degree of expert 
knowledge of the subject recorded, or by acting upon 
the advice of those who have that knowledge. Certain 
essential details must be included, and the treatment 
of them, the careful choice of viewpoint, the composition, 
lighting, etc., will give a pictorial quality which, whilst 
not reducing the value of the record from the technical 
or industrial point of view, may also give a something 
which raises it above the mere ordinary record. There 
is an interesting and unexhaustible field for this kind 
of pictorial realism in our industries, and such of our 
rcaders as are engaged on record work will find that the 
work, if viewed in this light, will prove of inestimable 
educational value. | 
m gB 


Successful hand-camera work .depends largely on 
the power to give slow shutter exposures with the 

; camera held in the hand, and in this 
HOLDING THE connection sufficient attention is rarely 

CAMERA. given to the matter of “grip.” It is 

| not enough to hold the camera firmly 
against the chest or stomach. The best position must 
be found by trial, and this wil] vary with different 
individuals and different makes of camera. Іп general 
it will be found that the most comfortable position is the 
steadiest. At waist level the hands will be usually 
placed symmetrically on either side of the instrument, 
the right, near the release, forward, and the other a little 
behind. When the camera is held at eyelevel, one 
hand is usually held rather under the instrument as 
a support, and the other grips the back or side, or with 
a folding type of camera both hands may grip the back. 
With the very small types, one hand often almost 
encloses the instrument and releases the shutter, whilst 
the other is used as a support. At eye level it is often 
a great assistance to a steady aim to press the back of 
the camera against the cheek. Just as the feel of а 
favourite gun gives confidence, so the use of the camera 
should be familiar, and regular and systematic practice 
with the unloaded camera will be a great help in this. 
Trial exposures should be given from time to time, 
and the resulting negatives carefully examined. At 
first fairly short exposures only should be given to gain 
confidence, gradually employing slower speeds as the 
hand is trained and nerve is acquired. 
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EVEN in nor- 
mal times 
the price 
of а new 
camera is an item of serious consideration to many 
shallow - pursed amateur photographers. In days 
of stress like the present it becomes more than а 
consideration, and develops into a vital problem of 
formidable proportions. Moreover, price is not the only 
deterrent factor; lack of labour, of material, and of 
machinery contributes its quota to the uncertain 
delivery of new apparatus. This is sufficient to damp 
the ardour of many workers, who, although coveting 
a change of instrument, eventually decide to relinquish 
the matter until after the conclusion of hostilities. 
A lukewarm decision! Although the production and 
sale of new goods unnecessary to the successful pursuit 
of the war is discouraged on patriotic and rational 
grounds, this need not prevent any photographer 
satisfying his heart's desire. | 

There is а large stock of apparatus lying idle in this 
country, in the hands of amateurs who either have no 
further use for it or themselves desire a change. It is 
to the mutual advantage of these persons to get into 
touch with one another for the disposal of their apparatus 
either by sale or by exchange. 

Primarily this is a discourse on the sclection of second- 
hand cameras ; but a little digressing has been indulged 
in to disabuse any reader that buying cameras 15 а 
waste of money in present circumstances. This, we 
hope, has been accomplished without arousing wrath 
for plunging into political economy in a photographic 
journal. | 

The chief medium of exchange is by press advertise- 
ment; and for photographers’ purposes the photogra- 
phic press is obviously the most suitable. Watching 
the various weekly announcements or the insertion of 
an advertisement іп the “ Sale and Exchange " column 
of THE А. P. will, generally very promptly, bring one 
into contact with the required person. 

But first it is necessary to emphasise the fact that 
purchasing second-hand apparatus cannot be pursued 
with the same confidence as in the case of brand-new 
goods. A certain amount of knowledge should be 
possessed by the purchaser, or else, having stated his 
requirements, he should put the matter into the hands 
of some friend who is capable of conducting the trans- 
action. 

However, there are numerous amateurs of photo- 
graphic experience and sufficient business acumen to 
undertake the affair themselves ; a little guidance being 
all that they require. 

It should be understood that either in buying or 
selling second-hand goods a “ bargain ” is not the ulti- 
mate aim of the purchaser. What he wants is to obtain 
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BUYING SECOND-HAND 
CAMERAS. 


a suitable instrument, in good condition, at a 
reasonable figure, lower than he can afford to 
give for a similar instrument new. 

As hand cameras, especially small ones, are the most 
popular nowadays, we will consider these first. <A 
workable model in good condition should fulfil, satis- 
factorily, the following requirements : 

I. Perfect rigidity, when opened for use, of base- 
board and lens front. Any suspicion of slackness should 
be confirmed immediately. | 

2. The sliding carriage of lens board should work 
smoothly and evenly. 

3. The focussing scale and pointer should be in accu- 
rate adjustment with the focussing screen, plate апа film. 

4. The bellows should be free from pinholes, tears, 
cuts, etc. ; these are often difficult to repair. 

5. The dark slides should be light-tight and fit well 
and snugly in the camera back. | 

6. The shutter should be reliable, and working as 
nearly as possible to the speeds on the scale. 

These are the most salient features that should have 
critical examination when the apparatus is under 
examination ; there are, of course, minor points that 
will commend themselves to the commonsense of an 
intelligent person. 

The above six points can be applied to almost any 
kind of apparatus used for general photographic work, 
such as field or stand cameras, studio cameras, hand 
cameras, plate and film, box-form, and folding types. 

Thus by the judicious use of a little patience and 
commonsense it is practicable for the amateur of limited 
means to equip himself at a quite nominal outlay. 

The question of price, of course, is not casily settled, 
as it depends upon so many considerations. А fair 
working guide, however, is the following: Apparatus 
bought new, and used with fair play to perform an 
average amount of work, should be discounted about 
25 per cent. for the first twelve months or so in use. 

If the instrument selected is by a well-known firm, 
it will frequently be found an advantage, after it has 
proved by careful examination to fulfil the conditions 
mentioned above, to submit it to the original makers 
for a further inspection and (if they have time to 
manage it) a complete overhaul. 

The experienced photographer, however, will pro- 
bably be able to satisfy himself as to the soundness of the 
camera, and will not trouble much about its exterior 
appearance. Many a fine picture has been secured 
with a shabby-looking camera. We suggest that 
all our readers in search of a second-hand camera 
should consult the advertisement pages of the A. P. 
which are specially devoted to announcements of 
this class. If they do not see whet they require a 
small “ wanted " advt. will speedily bring a response 
from other readers. 
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USING OLD NEGATIVES IN THE GARDEN. 


By DAVID IRELAND. 


Special to “Тһе A. Р. and P. N.” 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who аге 
also interested in gardening 
may be glad to learn how 
the failures incidental to one 
pursuit may be made to 
contribute to success in the 
other. The time of year for 
the sowing of many varieties 
of vegetable апа flower 
seeds is at hand, and waste 
or discarded negatives may 
with but little trouble be 
made to give valuable assist- 
ance during the period of 
germination and in the early 
stages of growth. 

Contraptions of glass and 
wire are sold at rather stiff 
prices under the name of 
continuous cloches, but any- 
one possessing useless nega- 
tives of quarter-plate size or 
upwards may make a simi- 
lar construction with little 
trouble and at а very 
trifling expense. In addition 
to the glass, the only mate- 
rials required are tape about 
an inch in breadth, glue, and 
a small quantity of potas- 
sium bichromate. Тһе films 
having been removed with 
hot water, assisted, if need 
be, with washing soda or 
caustic soda, the glass is wiped dry ; the glue is prepared in the 
usual way, and to a cupful a teaspoonful of powdered potassium 
bichromate is added, stirring till dissolved. 

The tape is then coated with the hot bichromated glue, and 
a couple of plates laid on it edge to edge, but not quite touching 
each other, the tape forming a hinge between them. In the 
case of quarter-plates the smaller (31 in.) side should be placed 
on the tape, and they may conveniently be fixed up in sections 
of three pairs of plates to one length of tape to facilitate quick 
handling when in use afterwards. If left over night in a warm 
room with the tape hinge upwards they will be ready in the 
morning for the next stage of the operation, which consists 
in exposing them to daylight, tape downwards, for six or eight 
hours, so that the light, acting on the bichromated glue, may 
render it insoluble and enable it to defy the weather. 

After sowing the seeds in lines, a V-shaped run of glass is 
erected over them by inserting the lower edges of the glass 
an inch or so in the earth, the ends being closed by leaning 
pieces of glass against them, retaining these in position by 
means of а brick. Тһе radiated heat of the sun passes freely 
through the glass, and is absorbed by the enclosed soil, hasten- 
ing the germination, and assisting in a marked degree the 
growth of the young plants. Unwelcome insect visitors are 
also kept at bay. 


ي 
LIGHT MOUNTS FOR EXHIBITION‏ 
PRINTS.‏ 


To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. М. 

Sig,—In an article on '' Preparing the Exhibition Print ”’ 
in THE А. P. some months ago, it is said that ‘* the day of the 
dark-coloured . . . mount has passed. The simple mount 
of light neutral tint is undoubtedly the ideal surround for practi- 
cally every monochrome print,” etc. 

For my part I still have a liking for rather dark mounts, 
not for everything, but they certainly help some prints very 
considerably. | 

I wonder whether the present fashion of light mounts 25 
merely а fashion, or is really right. 1 think it would be of 
interest to many of your readers to have the matter further 
expounded.— Yours, etc., ZANSKAR. 


Esher. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


SPiLLs.—Now that matches are so scarce, the paper spill 
has come into prominence. The best spills are those of brown 
wrapping paper, the darker in colour the better, as, if necessary, 
a small roll of this, lighted at the fire, may be carried from room 
to room, upstairs, etc., whilst it is glowing. Upon reaching 
the lamp it is desired to light, the spill may easily be blown 
or "smoked ” into a flame; also for those whose dark-room 
is a shed at the back of the house, or those wishing to light a 
cycle lamp, this form of spill may be carried any distance in 
the fiercest winds out of doors.—L. N. 

ж ж ж ж ж 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CoNTACT PRINTS AND ENLARGE- 
MENTS.—] generally find it is a good plan when developing 
both contact prints and enlargements to soak the print in 
water for several minutes before development, especially with 
large enlargements, in order to get an even flow of the developer 
over the whole surface of the paper. 1% is also advisable to 
use à dilute developer, and as soon as the picture begins to 
appear to immerse the print in plain water. The print saturated 
in developer will gradually build up until the whole picture 
can be seen; it is afterwards transferred back to the developer 
until the required depth is obtained, and then fixed and washed 
as usual. This is sometimes helpful with over-exposed prints 
and enlargements.—P. J. L. 

* * * ж ж 

А Тір FOR KODAK TANK OwNERS.—It must have been a 
source of some annoyance to all Kodak tank owners to think 
that they had to laboriously fix the film with their hands when 
all the time they had a tank admirably suited for it. But I 
suppose they were afraid that the one or two rinse-outs recom- 
mended would be insufficient to remove the developer. How- 
ever I have got over that difficulty by making a hole in the 
bottom of the tank ; to this hole you can fix (1) a tap by solder- 
ing it on or (2) a cork. Тһе tap is to be recommended as being 
neater and more permanent, but personally I have put into 
the hole a cork consisting of a ring of rubber and a glass stopper, 
and this I find quite watertight and satisfactory. My process 
is as follows: I add water a little above the embossed ring (as 
the cork projects a little), and then develop as usual. I find 
the extra water makes no appreciable difference in the time 
for developing. After developing as usual I take out the cork 
and put the whole tank under a tap of running water for five 
minutes. Then I replace the cork and fill the tank with the 
fixing solution. I leave the film in the fixing solution for half 
an hour, inverting it every five minutes (this may be too long, 
but it is best to make sure). After the half-hour is up, I again 
put the tank under a tap of running water for about an hour 
or less; after this it is best to take the film out, free it from 
the paper, and wash it separately for a few minutes. It can 
then be hung up and dried.—F. B. 

* * * * * 

BACKED PLATES.—-I have recently encountered considerable 
trouble in using backed plates with a vest-pocket camera, the 
cause of trouble being backing on the film. Whether this is 
due to the difficulties of backing this small size of plate or to 
war conditions and the employment of unskilled labour, I do 
not know, but the fact that the plates were from a maker of 
repute, and is a recent trouble, leads me to the latter view. 
Tiny spots of backing that in the ordinary way on a larger 
plate would be small pinholes become, with a small size, blemishes 
of importance, and all serious workers with a small camera 
know the importance of a flawless negative, especially where 
the degree of enlargement is considerable, and any hand work 
is most undesirable in these small sizes. Prevention being 
better than cure, I suggest that workers should examine their 
backed plates before use. A momentary glance at the film 
side with the light falling upon it obliquely should satisfy the 
most fastidious worker as to whether his plate is free from this 
defect.—]. R. B. 
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EW photographers and 
very few other people 

have any real understanding 

of the working of a photo- 
graphic lens. They often 
imagine that the theory of 
the lens is a difficult and 
abstruse branch of applied 
mathematics and beyond the 
powers of the plain non- 
mathematical person. ‘That 
such is notithe case should be evident from a perusal of the 

following notes. 2 
To understand the lens at all we must first of all clearly 

realise the fact, which was first recognised in 1676, that light 

takes a definite time to travel through space or through the 
atmosphere. In the second place we must know that although 
light travels with equal speeds through the air and through 
interstellar space, yet it invariably travels at a reduced speed 
through denser optical media ; thus, through water the light 
takes one-third as long again, and through glass about one- 
half as long again as to travel an equal distance through air. 
These facts at once furnish us with an explanation of the bend- 
ing of a ray of light which usually occurs in the passage from 
one medium to 
another — in fact, 
with an explana- 
tion of the action 
of a simple lens. 
Let us suppose 
that the point A 


in fig. I is a very 


small bright source 
of light. The light 
starting at a given 
instant will after 
a definite time, 
say a millionth of 
a second, have 
reached the first 
circle, after another 
millionth it will 
have reached the 
second circle, and so on to infinity if nothing intervenes. But 
now suppose that at the point shown the light meets a glass 
lens ; through this it must travel more slowly, and hence while 
a portion of the wave front is passing through the glass from 
B to E another portion which does not meet the glass will travel 
half as far again, i.e. from C to D, while light which travels 
through a less thickness of glass will reach intermediate points 
on the new wave front. Тһе result, as the figure shows, is 
that the light which at first was diverging and spreading into 
ever larger circles is now converging to a point at F, the image, 
as we say, of the point A. 

All this seems very simple, but, unfortunately, for a real lens 
and for a real beam of light there are one or two respects in 
which the theoretical statements set out above do not hold 
good in practice. An attempt will be made to explain these 
discrepancies of the simple lens by the aid of the remaining 
diagrams, and to briefly indicate how its principal defects are 
eliminated in a modern photographic lens. | 

Colour Defects.—While the component colours which con- 
stitute an ordinary beam of white light all travel with the 
same speed through air, yet when they are passing through a 
dense medium such as 
glass the blue waves 


A 


Fig. 1.—Showing how the lens forms an image 
at F of the point A. 


ы RN m T n travel more slowly 

A л-р. |. than the red; and the 
NES. сы orange, yellow, and 

m amni green have inter- 


mediate velocities. The 
result is that if fig. 1 


Fig. 2.—The red and the blue light come 
represents the true 


to feci at different points. 
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state of affairs for, say, red light, it 
will not'do so for the waves of any 
other colour; for while the red waves = 

were passing from B to E the blue 

would lag behind, and by the time that the red reached E 
the blue air waves would have got no further than D; the 
blue wave front would there- 

fore be more bent than that 

shown. Fig. 2 shows another چک‎ I 


M 


method of representing the “<> Ec 
resulting state of affairs— к=. ші 
the broken line shows the piso 
boundary of the red beam, 

and the dotted line that I 
of the blue beam, with 


their corresponding іосі at 
ЕК and FB. 

How this defect is over- 
come is well known to most 
photographers, and is indi- 
cated in fig. 3. The simple 
converging lens I is com- 
bined with another simple 
diverging lens II, with the result that a weaker compound lens 
is produced, but one in which the colour dispersion is almost 
entirely eliminated. Although, of course, the two simple 
lenses must produce equal colour dispersions, yet by suitably 
choosing two different kinds of glasses the resulting combina- 
tion can be made either a converging or diverging “ achromatic ”' 
lens. 

Spherical Aberration.—In the description of fig. т it was 
stated that the light from A after passing through the lens 
converges to a point at F. For a lens whose surfaces are parts 
of a sphere (all lens surfaces in practice are spherical, owing 
to difficulty of grinding to any other shape) this is not abso- 

lutely true. Thelight 


Fig. 3.—Showing how chromatic 
aberration is eliminated. 
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goes too great те- 
tardation and comes 
Fig.4.—The light striking the margins of the O а focus nearer 
lens does not pass through the focus. to the lens than 
does the main part 
of the beam—compare fig. 4. This of course is fatal when 
using a large aperture, and must be overcome in some way at 
whatever cost. Fortunately it has been found that the extent 
to which this defect comes into play depends not upon the 
power of the lens but rather upon its general form and the 
direction in which the light passes through it; thus if the lens 
shown in fig. 4 had been drawn with a plane surface facing the 
light and a correspondingly greater bulge on the right it would 
have produced a quite different degree of spherical aberration. 
By suitably combining together two single achromatic lenses 
of different shapes a lens can easily be produced in which the 
separate aberrations exactly neutralise one another. This is 
done quite successfully in the well known “ rapid rectilinear, 
a lens which is quite proof against both of the defects to which 
reference has 
been made, but A 
if the reader 
wishes to ex- 
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periment, and 
turns round 
one of the 


lenses in his ra- 
pid rectilinear 
or portrait lens, 
he can easily 
test the truth 
of the above 
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Errors of the Oblique Rays.—So far we have only considered 
the action of the lens upon a beam of hght starting from a 
single point, and have assumed that that point lies on the axis 
of the lens. If we place a lighted candle or other large luminous 
object in front of a lens, then what has been said of the light 
from a point will hold good of the light proceeding from every 
point of the object. In fig. 5 two points only in the flame are 


Fig. 6.—Showing how the oblique rays come to a focus. 


considered, but these suffice to show how the complete image 
is produced. But now it will be noticed that the general direc- 
tion of the light from A is distinctly inclined to the axis of the 
lens—the light passes obliquely through the lens—and in this 
we make our first acquaintance with the defect known as asug- 
matism. This error only affects the oblique rays, but in all 
but very narrow angle lenses a very large proportion of the 
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ACID HYPO. 


HE user of the development processes of printing generally 

has an acid solution of hypo for fixing. Тһе advantages 
of such a solution are: (1) The developing action is stopped 
practically the instant that the print is put in the hypo; there 
is therefore no increase in density after leaving the developer. 
(2) АП risk of developer stains is eliminated. (3) If alum апа 
sulphite are used they act as hardening agents, in which case 
prints may be toned by the hot-bath hypo-alum process. (4) 
The bath does not stain as а partially exhausted plain hypo 
bath will do. 

Тһе chief disadvantage is that the bath does not discolour, 
and so there is a temptation to use it too long, і.е. after it has 
largely lost its fixing powers. 

А choice of formule is given :— 


(1) Hvposulphite of soda .................... 4 07. 
Metabisulphite of soda .................... j oz. 
Water сегмент rea sos RC eps 20 OZ. 

(2) Sodium sulphite ................ eee 4 OZ. 
Sulphurie acid ыьан a eem à 4 oz. 
Water unos a UE. puede eee ewe eee ars 20 Oz. 


Dissolve the sulphite in the water, and then add the acid 
very slowly with constant stirring. Ап ounce of this solution 
to a pint of normal hypo solution is enough. 
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light must of necessity be of this nature. Astigmatism means 
that the light proceeding from a point does not again pass 
through a point, but behaves as is shown in fig. 6—i.e. it passes 
through two straight lines, which are inclined at right angles 
to one another. In the figure a roughly rectangular beam of 
light 1s taken for convenience in drawing, but the same would 
be exactly true of a circular or other beam of light—we should 
get the same focal lines, as they are called, instead of a point 
focus. "The result in the camera is that the light reaching the 
marginal area of the plate or film is not sharply focussed. A 
very characteristic effect is that certain lines even at the edge 
of the picture seem quite sharp, but others at right angles to 
the former are extremely blurred. Тһе reason is that if the 
plate lies in the plane of the line A in the figure, and if the lines 
in the image formed happen to coincide with the direction of 
A, then such lines will be sharply rendered, while those at 
right angles will be thickened and spoilt. 

Closely associated with astigmatism, both in its mode of 
occurrence and in the necessary corrections, is another important 
defect known as “ curvature of the field.” This also affects 
chiefly the oblique rays. Fortunately, both of these defects 
can be corrected, and are corrected in a good anastigmatic lens 
without disturbing the corrections previously made for the 
chromatic and spherical aberrations, but the full consideration 
of these corrections and of such matters as that of the correct 
position of the stop or the effect of internal reflections in the 
lens components is beyond the scope of these notes. 


By H. NORMAN BASSETT. 


(3) Sodium sulphite ........................ 2 OZ. 
СИЛ АСД uoce ҚАРЫ ЫН eR VAM ES 4 oz. 

Dissolve sulphite in 
Hot Walei aui adea eratac а Мо A 8 oz. 

Add the acid, and add mixture to 
Нур. эзел калын URL UR e adr d ACRAS EN 8 oz 
roo ZA c ALESSI 32 02 

(4) (А) Sodium sulphite ...................... $ oz. 

Пата поа SESI ap a Sate wie. ons ate ЫЎ l oz. 
WAKE’ Auk oS ГК Л ЕЛ E cups 3 OZ. 
(D) Hy pO? sss suo ES ав 6 oz. 
Mater a S eR iets блк ades Асы 32 Oz. 

Add (А) to (B) and filter. 

(5) Sodium: sulphite. acess ete ue ead eI nn I 02. 
Glaciloucetc- dod. ssa. eateries тке е a I} oz. 
ЖАНЫП: зы aba Qva dde d XU Eq К қаже cee I 02. 
Hot water а екем pacte S RD E RU IO OZ. 


The sodium sulphite may be dissolved in about 3 oz. of water. 
and the acetic acid added. Тһе alum is dissolved in the то oz, 
of water, and when quite cold is mixed with the sulphite solu- 
into. Proportion: I oz. of (5) to 10 oz. normal hypo solution. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


HE lecture on architectural photography which Mr. Т. R. H. 
oe Weaver, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, gave to the 
Camera Club a few months ago proved so much to the taste of 
the members that Mr. Weaver was promptly booked for an 
encore ‘‘ turn," when an encouragingly large audience was 
present, including Mr. Gilbert Scott, the eminent architect. A 
large number of Mr. Weaver's photographs of Spanish and 
English cathedrals were passed round, and this was followed by 
an exhibition of lantern slides. 

The lecturer reiterated some of the points he had touched 
on upon the previous occasion, and laid particular emphasis upon 
the need for the photographer to recognise-—above all in interior 
work—the reproductive capacity oi the printing process as his 
final limitation. The print could only reproduce a section of 
the kevboard of the subject, and accordingly the photographer 
must study which section of tones was the most vital and im- 
portant to the subject, and take care that those tones were faith- 
fully preserved throughout the processes of exposure and develop- 
ment, and accurately reproduced in the print. It was his own 
experience that in architectural work the higher lights or tones 
were generally the important ones, and the faithful reproduction 
of these did not by any mcans entail rigid adherence to the old 
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maxim to '' expose for the shadows and let the high lights take 
care of themselves." This useful guide had been exalted into a 
universal rule, in the prevalent belief that photographs oí 
interiors were usually under-exposed, whereas the lecturer held 
that thev were habitually over-developed. 

The print, then, was at once the photographer's limita- 
tion and the only true criterion by which his work should be 
judged—the one constant thing in a science made up of variable 
factors. Та the depth to which printing was carried there was 
no latitude at all—a little lighter or darker was wrong. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott, in the course of discussion, spoke of his 
great interest іп Mr. Weaver's Spanish photographs, and said 
that he was glad that the lecturer had insisted on the limitation 
imposed bv the tone range of the finished print, attempts 
were so o:ten made to force into the print effects which were 
really beyond the power of photography to reproduce with 
accuracy. Тһе results of such a procedure were theatrical 
and artistically bad. Mr. Scott also suggested that photo- 
graphers should devote care‘ul attention to the line composition 
of their subjects—a thing which the architect treated as of 
the first importance. Photographers were liable to overlook 
this in thcir concentration upon light and shade. 
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А QUIET WORK. Ry RAFFAELE MrNocHIO (Italy). 


The original, a bromide print (ox 111), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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QUAI DE PARIS, ROUEN, By J. Н. ANDERSON. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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SELF PORTRAIT. Ry €. CROWTHIR (Japa. 
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The original, a toned bromide print (6X3), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Compeiition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


A Scottish. Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of pictures by members 
of the Partick Camera Club was opened in the 
club rooms last Saturday with a flourish of trumpets, 
and in continuance of their excellent policy at 
Partick the exhibition remains open for a full week 
to enable their friends to have a look at the pictures 
also. The number of entries is down a little 
this vear, but the quality has been well maintained. 
The pictures were judged by Mr. Filsbill and Mr. 
Downes, of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Society, and they made the following awards :— 
Class 1. (open to all members): Ist, “ Highland 
Landscape," by Mr. А. T. Edgeley; hon. mention, 
“ Close Нашей,” by Mr. Wm. McIver; апа“ Mis- 
chief Brewing," by Mr. John Roberts. Class II. 
(novices) : rst, “ Buttermere and Honister," by 
Mr. F. V. Taylor. Hon. mention, “ Girvan Har- 
bour," by Mr. J. Archibald. 


War Slides. 

Societies are reminded that a verv interesting 
and patriotically useful evening may be spent in 
utting through the lantern the hundred official 
antern slides that <.rc loaned by the central authority 
of the War Savings Association. The local com- 
mittee will no doubt be glad to make the arrange- 
ments for the slides to be obtained, as they did at 
Dukinfield а week ago. The Dukinfield Photo- 
graphic Society were approached by the local 
War Savings Committee, and the result of the 
co-operation was a very excellent lantern lecture 
оп“ The War at Sea and in the Air," which highly 
interested the audience present. As a function 
of that kind permits the society to have a good 
excuse for calling the attention of the general 
puse to a useful branch of their work by freely 
nviting them to their rooms, it is obviously doing 
a good turn for itself besides earning the credit of 
doing its duty in the national sense. 


Larger White Spots Wanted. 

The lanternist of the Wolverhampton Photo- 
graphic Society did not seem quite happy with his 
arc light the other night, and I could not be certain 
whether it was due to the fault of his carbons or 
his strictly professional nervousness because THE 
A. P. was present. In any event it is important 
that slide makers should remember it is not all 
beer and skittles working a lantern under conditions 
such as one finds sometimes prevailing in a small 
club room, and it is imperative to see that all slides 
are spotted with the largest circular white spots 
of which the space will allow, and not the pinhead 
variety one sometimes sees almost covered over 
with the binding strip. Of course this criticism 
is not directly levelled against the excellent set of 
lantern slides issued by THE A. P. AND P. N., which 
were shown on Friday night to a good assembly 
at Wolverhampton. The seascapes, portraits, and 
bird-life studies were particularly admired, whilst 
the landscape, architecture, and colour slides came 
in for their meed of appreciation and aroused 
some discussion. Тһе general feeling of the meeting 
was towards inducing more members to take up 
this fascinating phase of our art particularly suitable 
for winter work at home. 


Cardiff Discuss Art Topics. 

At the Cardiff Camera Club there was a bumper 
audience for the Affiliation lecture, '' Fair Lusi- 
tania," by the Rev. H. O. Fenton, who, as my 
readers know, is a past-master at slide making. 
Тһе Cardiff verdict is that the pictures shown are 
some of the very best thev have seen at the club, 
and that is saying something for the set under 
review. The slides far exceeded local expectations, 
and were a fine tribute to Portugal as a land of 
sunshine. Тһе lighting effects are simply wonderful 
and beautiful. True to their custom the Cardiff 
Society are continuing to show some results, and 
the previous week they invited their old friend, Mr. 
Hugo W. van Wadenoyen, to criticise the members' 
prints. Unfortunately there was not a strong 
show of work, but nevertheless a very interesting 
evening was spent in his company. After the 
criticism had passed through the stages of assimila- 
tion the meeting resolved itself into a discussion 
on art topics, led by Mr. Houghton and Mr. Wade- 
noyen, both capable and competent authorities on 
the subject. is informal discussion was not 


only most interesting but very helpful, and thus 
attained its primary object. 


Good for Monmouthshire. 

The Newport and Monmouthshire Camera Club, 
one of the Welsh federated societies, are doing good 
work locally, and have just sent me a copy of their 
syllabus, which will carry the clib forward to the 
end of April, maintaining, or possibly even in- 
creasing, interest. March rr will see the usual 
exhibition of members’ prints, which is to be made 
the peg to hang a social evening upon. Photo- 
graphers in Newport are indeed lucky to have such 
privileges offered as those indicated іп the syllabus 
before me. For instance, a workroom at the 
Y.M.C.A. in Commercial Street is available for 
members' use every day from nine in th^ morning 
to ten in the evening, and is well equipped with 
enlarging lantern and all appliances for prosecuting 
any phase of their hobby, and the subscription is 
а very reasonable опе. All Monmouthshire amateurs 
are cordially invited to join this progressive club. 


The Perfect Portrait Negative. 

The marked success which attended а lecture 
by Mr. Н. W. Robinson at the Canterbury Camera 
Club some time ago was sufficient to ensure a keenly 
interested and expectant audience when he spoke 
again recently on '' Some Further Notes on Por- 
traiture," Detailed descriptions of equipment 
and well proven methods of operating, which the 
lecturer has adopted with gratifying results, were 
followed by particulars of a technical character. 
Mr. Robinson advocated the use of а long-focus 
lens, the fastest plate obtainable, liberal exposure, 
followed by development with quarter strength 
pyro-soda strictly by the time and temperature 
method. This yielded a soft, well graded negative, 
in which the * modelling" was all that could be 
desired, as the examples of work shown amply 
testified. 

The Past of Bromoil. 

Owing to a sudden attack of indisposition Mr. 
G. B. Clifton was quite unable to give his demon- 
stration on bromoil at Hampshire House on Thurs- 
day. Fortunately a scientific member of the 
society, of encyclopedic knowledge, Mr. Proctor, 
was able—and willing, at less than a couple of 
hours’ notice, to step into the breach and carry 
the story of the evolution of bromoil throughout 
its seven stages. The discovery of Senefelder of 
the properties of certain stones which had an affinity 
for resinous or fatty inks and a strong degree of 
absorption of water. The discovery at the end 
of the cighteenth century by Vauquelin of chromium, 
and investigation into its compounds, revealing 
among others bichromate of potash. Mungo 
Ponton’s bichromate printing process in 1829, the 
year of the publication of the Daguerre-Niepce 
photographie process to the world. The invention 
and patenting of the oil process by Poitevin in 
1855. Revival of tbe latter by G. E. H. Rawlins. 
The making of the bromoil process а practical 
possibility Ьу C. Welborne Piper, and lastly various 
improvements іп the formula by Robert D^machy, 
M. E. Coustet, C. H. Hewitt, F. J. Mortimer, and 
others. The Mortimer trav is а particularly useful 
adjunct for those who take up the process seriously. 


The Present of Bromoil. 

Even to-day bromoil is yet a closed book to 
тапу amateurs, and why this should be so one is 
at a loss to understand. With the present-day 
conveniences it is not dithcult to follow, provided 
one reads up the subject a little or attends a first- 
class demonstration of the subject at the club. 
Mr. Proctor, at Hammersmith, pointed out that a 
bromide print that is to be treated is bleached in a 
special bichromated solution, washed, treated in 
an acid bath, washed, and transferred to a hypo 
bath to dissolve out the last trace of an image. 
Tbe print should now present the appearance of 
an intaglio, the hizh lights being the projections 
and the shadows the depressions; the high lights 
being absorbent will retain water, but tbe shadows 
being tanned will not. The print is placed on 
several sheets of saturated blotting paper on a 
hard support, and the pigment is applied by means 
of special brushes. It is important that a uniform 
temperature should be kept in the room and of the 
solutions used, and it is preferable to use a hard 
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rather thai а soft pigment. Remember that а 
soft pigment may be added to a hard one, but not 
vice versa. The process has many advantages. It 
is cheap, allows of unlimited control—hence is 
popular with sophisticators—and the use of апу 
colour, and is permanent. The interest of the 
subject, the quality of the lecture, and the cosiness 
of the club room were responsible for the lateness 
of the hour at which members sallied forth into 
the stvgian obscurity of an unpleasant “ London 
particular." 


Bath in Picture. 

A very interesting suggestion is made by a vice- 
president of the Bath Photographic Society that 
the talents of the members should be utilised for 
the advantage of Bath in a very special way by 
the creation of a large collection of photographs 
of the beauties of Batb and neighbourhood —scenic 
and architectural. No city, and more especially 
no health resort, lends itself better to pictorial 
representation, and although no doubt hosts of 
photographs have been taken of Batb, there is 
obviously room for a collection taken under condi- 
tions such as the pictorialists of the Bath Society 
would take. The recent exhibition of work bv 
the Bath Society has stimulated a desire in the 
public to see more of the pictorial side of the society, 
and I could not suggest a better course than falling 
in with the idea of Vice-president Harbutt. Local 
patriotism will encourage the taking of the pictures, 
and it is up to the society to see that the pictorial 
aspect does not suffer or get slack. Once a collec- 
tion is formed, the Bath municipal authorities will 
readily see their duty in the matter. 


Who Won? 

When one sees an exhibition of excellent slides 
in the Paget colour process one is apt to think 
they are the last word in colour, and again when 
one is privileged to see a collection of hand-tinted 
slides, such as the one exbibited by Mr. E. S. Maples, 
that confidence is again shaken. There is, however, 
this difference, that one is largely the colour effort 
of the “ hand and eye" process, and the Paget 
method is on the highway to real “ colour" by 


Жары means, and after all that is our goal. 


he Hull Photographic Society recently had both 
phases before them in one evening. Mr. H. Brunton 
read a paper on '* Photography and Colour," which 
was not only interesting but highly instructive, 
and he illustrated his remarks by a number of 
hand-coloured slides, the work of Mr. F. Woollens. 
These he compared with a number of slides he had 
produced by the Paget method, supplemented by 
a collection of loan slides kindly lent by the Paget 
Company. Who won? 


Greenock Exhibition. 

A good report of the excellent exhibition of the 
Greenock Camera Club has reached me which indi- 
cates that the society have really made a fine effort, 
and have been well rewarded. Mr. 1. Н. Galbraith 
is tbe energetic secretary of this club, and I noticed 
his snow picture that appcared in a recent issue 
of Tug A. P. had secured a prominent place in the 
show. The print is a finc bromoil, with a пісе 
range of tones and natural effect of a snow-clad 
wind-swept dyke. Its special interest lies in the 
fact it was taken а» a simple snapshot, and the 
enlarging process disclosed its potential qualities 
as a picture. Taken as а quarter-plate it was 
enlarged to whole-plate size, and, generally speak- 
ing, this is about the larg^st size a beginner sbould 
attempt to eilarge to, leaving the bigger efforts 
for more competent days. 


Wild Cumbria. 
The members of the Keighley Photographic 
Society had an interesting lecture from Mr. J. W. 
Shuttleworth, a vice-president, on the subject of 
" Wild Cumbria." With the aid of about one 
hundred slide pictures he was able to give a very 
vivid idea of th^ beauty and ruggedness of the 
scenery of the district, commencing at Sedbergh 
and finishing at Arnside. Added charm was given 
to many of the pictures consequent on the hills 
being covered with snow. Photographic tourists 
will ind much to interest them in the calm serenity 
of this old phase of nature where smoke and the 
commercialism of the city never reaches. [е 
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A HEATING ATTACHMENT FOR THE 
DARK-ROOM. 


REQUENTLY when one has been 
working in the dark-room for a 
little while, using devclopers, hypo, etc.. 
the solutions in the dishes become cold 
(especially in the winter time), and slow 
acting results. To warm them is rather 


an awkward job, as a dish of hypo can- 
not readily be carried through the house 
to the stove without spilling, and often 


it is not allowable to open the dark- . 


room door. 

The method about to be described 
wil no doubt be found very handy to 
the average amateur. 

The idea is to heat the dishes of solu- 
tion over the dark-room lamp, and the 
following will be found a very easy way 
of doing this. Fig. 1 shows the front 
view of attachment, and fig. 2 side view. 


First of all cut two pieces of 1-16th in. 
brass (or thick tin) the same width as 
vour lamp, and about r in. wide (A, fig. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


2). Drill two 3-16th in. clearing holes, 
as shown by E, fig. 3. (А clearing hole 
is one which will admit a bolt of the size 
which is mentioned; for instance, 
3-16th in. clearing would be about 
I2-64th іп.) Next from 4 in. or 3-16th in, 
iron wire form the two girders (BB, fig. 4). 


5.3. 


These are in the form ot а и, as may be 
seen, and are soldered on to the brass 
strips. On the top of the four feet solder 
a thick tin or brass plate (C, fig. 2) 
slightly larger than the average dishes 
used. 

Place the arrangement in position on 
the lamp just a little above the chimnev, 
and mark the holes (in the brass strip) 
through on to the lamp sides, and punch 
holes through. Then bolt together with 
four 3-16th in. bolts about 1 in. long, 
and the attachment is complete. 


TO HANG UNFRAMED PRINTS, 


NE of the chief difficulties in passe- 
partout framing is to get some 
reliable means ot hanging the finished 
production. For this purpose and for 
hanging unframed prints we have found 


an excellent device іп the one shown in 
Sketch. 

A rectangular piece of art mounting 
paper is taken, two holes are punched 
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in this along one side by means of an 
ordinary Stoltzenberg office punch. This 
is stuck on to the back of the frame or 
mount by means of photo-mountant— 
about three-quarters of the strip being 
stuck, the edge with the holes being 
loose. 

A narrow ribbon or fine twine passed 
through the holes, and tied, suffices to 
hang the picture. For large-sized or 
heavy mounts two such hangers may be 
required. 

This is an idea which will commend 
itself to exhibition secretaries, for a few 
hundreds of prints could be so treated 
in an evening with a little assistance. 


J. R. B. 
чощ ш М 


QUICKLY-MADE CLIPS FOR PRINTS. 


DOZEN or more thoroughly efh- 

cient supports for prints requiring 
to be washed can be made in a few 
minutes, at no cost, by the following 
simple method. 

Cut a few ordinary wine corks into 
slices about 3 in. thick, then divide 
each slice as at AB (fig. 1) and make а 
small snick CD in each half. Take hold 


of one of these pieces by the ends EF 
(fig.2), and press these towards each other, 
when the snick will open, thus easily 
permitting the cork to be siipped on to 
the print; the latter will then float 
upright in the water, as in fig. 5 (іп which 
the size of the cork is purposely exag- 
gerated). In the case of large prints twc 
pieces of cork can be used if necessary, and 
should the prints show a tendency to 
float on the surface, additional pieces with 
a weight attached, such as a piece of 
copper wire, can be slipped on to {Ке 
bottom of them. . F. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING MOVING OBJECTS. 


T is interesting to 
note that from the 
very early days of 
art апа picture 
writing—two very 
closely connected 
things—the depict- 
ing or suggesting 
of moving objects 
obtains promin- 
ence. The monu- 
ments of ancient 
Egypt abound with 
fipures shown іп 
the act of sowing, reaping, binding, 
driving, shaving, swimming, etc. 
Early paintings follow suit. No won- 
der, then, that moving objects have 
attracted photography Бот its 
earliest days, despite the compara- 
tively long exposures then required : 
while in these days of rapid plates, 
lenses, and shutters the race still goes 
on. Yet in spite of what seem to be 
improved conditions the number of 
camera pictures which satisfactorily 
convey the notion of movement are 
few when compared with the attempts 
made in this direction. So that it 
would seem as though in some way our 
aims are misdirected. In view of the 
patent fact that moving objects so 
often attract the hand-camera worker, 
it may prove helpful if we consider 
what are the essential conditions of 
success. 


Motion implies or involves the 
notions of time and space ; that is to 
say, a moving object at one instant 
of time is here, and at another instant 
is somewhere else. The idea our picture 
has to suggest also is that an object is 
not only moving but also is moving 
from this place to that place, i.e. the 
sense of direction as well as movement. 

Now in solving this problem we 
have, as one may say, two strings to 
our bow, and we may employ either 
or both as circumstances require. 

(а) We may appeal to the 
mind, experience, reason, me- 
mory, etc. 

(b We may attempt to repro- 


duce what the eye sees, or what 
we think it sees. 


(a) As an instance of the first kind, 
consider the case of the swinging 
pendulum of a clock. If the bob be 
shown on either side of the median 
vertical line, we know from experience 
that the bob is moving, unless per- 
chance it happens to be at its very 
highest point of swing. But again, 
as this moment of rest is infinitely 
brief, we ignore it in daily experience ; 
so that such a picture would suggest 
motion. 

Now suppose the photographer 
caught the pendulum when the bob 
was at its lowest point and shown 
without noticeable blur. We should 
now get the (wrong) impression of a 
pendulum at rest, because this would 
accord with our experience. Or again, 
a football shown unmistakably off the 
ground (sharp or blurred) would at 
once say '' motion," because we know 
from experience—like Sir Isaac Newton 
—that unsupported objects fall to the 
ground by the force of (what we call) 
“ gravity." (Nobody knows yet what 
gravity is.) Once again we may have a 
well-defined picture of a train on the 
track. This train may or may not be 
moving. А sharp picture of such an 
object tells us nothing about motion, 
as the same result can be obtained 
when the object is at rest or moving. 
Thus what the eye sees in a picture 
тау largely depend on what the mind's 
eye thinks. 


(5) Now consider what the eye sees, 
as apart from what the mind, memory, 
or reason thinks. Turn to any old 
volume of Punch, for example, and 
see how these artists suggested the 
movement of a carriage wheel, for 
instance. In place of a wheel showing 
a definite number of spokes, we get, 
perhaps, not a single one spoke shown 
distinctly, but a number of radiating 
lines, with perhaps indications of mud 
patches thrown off by the rim. As you 
look at such a picture, without ques- 
tion you accept the suggestion of 
movement, although your mind says 


such a carriage wheel is impossible—not 
one single sound, solid spoke in the 
wheel. 


Now take careful note of the fact that 
this old woodcut print is composed 
of clear, clean, sharp-edged fine lines. 
There is nothing here that precisely 
corresponds to a fuzzy (slow-shutter) 
photograph. This point is important, 
because sometimes one hears it said 
that the suggestion of motion in a 
photograph is only a question of a 
fuzzy picture. This is not so. To go 
back to our old Punch picture. Why 
does this wheel suggest motion ? 
Look at the whecl of a passing carriage. 
Your eye does not—and, indeed, cannot 
—always fasten on to any one spoke 
for longer than a very brief time. What 
you see is a number of very brief 
flash-lines, as it were, which gather 
themselves up into one general im- 
pression. 

Again, if you happen to be any- 
where near the seaside or a swirling 
river or rushing waterfall, just carefully 
watch the surface movements of the 
water for a few seconds, and then 
try to draw their shapes in outline. 
At once you are up against a puzzle, 
viz.; which of the many changing 
shapes are you to select ? Moreover, 
the more you ponder this question 
the more you are perplexed, because 
what you now see in your memory's 
eye is not any one isolated form, but a 
kind of blend or average form or 
effect. 


Take yet one more instance, viz., а 
game of lawn tennis, in which your 
eye as spectator watches closely 
every movement of the players. Ata 
certain moment one of the players— 
a girl in light skirt—takes a difficult 
stroke, involving an unusual position 
in which the swirl of the skirt indicates 
the poise of the body. In this instance 
we have a chain of ideas suggested by 
movement of a particular kind, partly 
based on what the eye sees, and partly 
on what the mind reasons. From these 
examples, taken somewhat at random, 
it would appear that in the making 
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of satisfactory pictures there are 
several factors which жау have to be 
considered, and that there is no one- 
and-only way. It is not merely а 
question of a certain point of view, any 
more than it is a question of fuzzy or 
sharp focus, but more a question of 
what is characteristic of the occasion 
or subject. 


There ave certain pitfalls to be avoided. 
Every reader, no doubt, has scen photo- 
graphs of galloping horses, etc., which 
showed such very queer positions that 
they prompted suspicion as to their 
truth and reality. Doubtless these 
quaint results are true enough in so 
far as they record something which 
the Jens saw and plate recorded, but 
they were so brief that they left no 
precise impression on the eye and 
mind; i.e., the eye saw them, but the 
mind did not isolate them. Or, again, 
we may have positions of neutral 
character. For example, a man may 
be rowing in a boat with long sweeping 
strokes. Suppose we catch him just 
midway between take and give; he 
would then appear to be seated at rest 
and upright in the boat, ie. a result 
true to life at that instant, but not 
characteristic of the event, and so 
untrue to what the eye regards. 


The practical issue ot all this is that 
we have to consider each case on 
its own merits and regard its limita- 
tions. So then we may take a few 
characteristic examples. Let us com- 
mence with a simple, quiet waterfall. 
in which the movement is fairly 
steady or uniform. As we look at the 
flowing water our eye tends to follow 
it a little way, and then return to be 
again carried along. This re-accom- 
modation is very rapid and may not 
be realised. Suppose now that we 
photograph this moving water with 
a very brief exposure. The resulting 
picture will be practically sharp. But 
our mind suggests that movement 
means change of position, while a dcad- 
sharp picture suggests an object at 
rest, or, at any rate, corresponds with 
one's memory-impression of an object 
at rest. Thus in a dead-sharp picture 
of what we know is steadily moving, 
we get a kind of mental misfit, i.e. 
what we see and what we know do not 
seem to agree. Had the exposure been 
a little longer, so that the moving 
water was not quite sharp, it would then 
be not quite so like frozen milk, or 
more like smoothly flowing water. 


Another favourite subject 1s an express 
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train. If the exposure be brief enough 
we can get a practically sharp picture, 
just as though the train were at rest. 
Such a picture may be a good adver- 
tisement for a rapid plate, lens or 
shutter, but it is а failure as regards 
depicting a rapidly moving train. Now 
suppose that the train be moving, and 
also steam or smoke issuing from its 
funnel. This (smoke, etc.) would, so 
to speak, be left behind by the engine 
and spread out more or less horizon- 
tally over the train, as we know from 
experience to be the effect. Іп this 
case а sharp picture of the engine 
with this smoke banner would give us 
the idea of motion through the 
channel of reason or experience. 


Or again, take the case of a person 
diving off the pier end into the sea 
below. Whether the figure be shown 
sharply or softly or fuzzily defined, 
we should still get the idea of motion, 
simply because we know that human 
beings do not remain at rest thus un- 
supported in mid-air. Here, then, is an 
instance telling us sharp, soft or fuzzy 
will make no vital difference to the 
story the picture has to tell. 


Ав a case of slow motion we may 
imagine a harvest scene where one 
man is holding up a forkful of hay to 
the other man packing it on the 
waggon. (а) First suppose this hay 
to be shown in sharp focus. We sav 
that (1) it was at rest (not moving) ; or 
(2) the exposure was brief and its 
movement very slow. Here we are left 
in doubt . (b) Next suppose the object 
to be moving and the exposure just 
long enough to show a little fuzzy or 
out-of-sharp-focus effect. We are now 
no longer in doubt, for we know at 
once that this slight blur when all 
else is sharp is due to movement of the 
object and not movement of the 
camera or faulty focussing. 

To sum up. (a) A sharp picture— 
so far as its sharpness alone goes—does 
not favour the idea of motion; but, 
as in the case of the diver or train 
with smoke banner, there may be 
appearances or suggestion of move- 
ment in other ways, apart from the 
sharp image. Furthermore, a sharp 
picture of a moving object, and especi- 
ally one in rapid motion, is by the 
nature of the case a kind of contradic- 
tion of ideas, as sharpness seems to 
suggest rest rather than motion. 
So that to show an express train as 
though it were not moving may be 
clever technical craftsmanship, or a 
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kind of photographic conjuring, but 
it is not picture making on common- 
sense lines. 


(b) On the other hand, a fuzzy 
picture does not necessarily suggest 
motion. The lens may be out of focus 
or faulty in some мау; the camera 
may be moved during exposure; the 
negative shifted during printing, etc. 
If, however, one object be less sharp 
than other objects both nearer and 
further, the chances are that this 
object did move during exposure. 
Now while a little out-of-focus effect 
at times may be a great help, we must 
not imagine that it will always do the 
needful. Оп the other hand, many 
workers are terribly afraid that slight 
blur will spoil the whole picture, and 
thus avoiding blur on the one hand 
they fall into a worse defect, viz., 
under-exposure. Of course, it may be 
said it is a choice betwcen two evils ; 
that is во. But on the whole it would 
appear to the writer that in most 
cases under-exposure is fatal, while 
blur will seldom be more than detri- 
mental at its worst, while extreme 
cases may justify either course. 


Just one other practical point, viz., 
the mistake of working the shutter 
quicker than one need in order to get 
sharp or sharp enough results. This 
Is often equivalent to dragging in 
under-exposure where it might quite 
well have been avoided. Space does 
not permit our going into this matter 
just now, beyond a very brief outline 
of how matters stand, viz.: (1) If a blur 
is not more (on the print, ie. on the 
negative) than 1-10oth of an inch wide 
it will not be noticed. (2) The image 
on the plate during exposure must 
not move more than this amount, i.e. 
I-Iooth of an inch. (3) The movement 
of the image is to the movement of the 
object (during any—the sam2—time) 
as the lens-to-image distance is to the 
lens-to-object. (4) Therefore, if we 
know the distance, and speed of the 
object, and _ lens-to-plate distance, 
we can easily calculate the maximum 
permissible exposure time. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 

EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 

LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6-8. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—On 
Thursday, February 28, Dr. G. H. Rodman will give a lecture 
its Habits, 
‘Lhe exhibition of members’ sketches and 
paintings, etc., which has become a regular annual feature, 
Members are reminded 
thus early in advance to get work ready in time for sending in 


entitled “Тһе Domestic Fly; 
Menace to Health." 


will be held this year during July. 


by the last week in June. 


Structure, and 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to 
the usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Preferred 
Stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at the rate of то per cent. 
per annum) upon the outstanding Common Stock, the directors 
of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 7} per cent. upon the Common Stock—all 


payable on April 1 to stockholders of record on February 28. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
сөре the same week. 

ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


rinted in our 
and INFOR- 
correspondents will 
Full 


ADVICE, CRITICIS 
and 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2 and marked “Query ” or “ Criticism" on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper спіу. 


Persulphate Reduction. 
I have had some disastrous results, the action 
going on so quickly at the critical moment. 
Would it not be better to do the reduction 
by easy stages? Is there any safe method of 
intensifying ? A. W. (Glasgow). 
Yes, certainly, it is always advisable 
to go by easy, cautious steps, using 
solutions well under control; especially 
is this the case with reduction, for if too 
much shadow detail be removed, for 
instance, there is no putting it back. 
You can only intensify something which 
is already present. There are many 
methods of intensification—a dozen or 
more. What do you mean precisely by 
the word safe ? 
Flashlight. 
(т) Can you give me a good receipt for flash- 
ligat powder? (2) Would a strip of celluloid 
do to set it off? (3) About what weight of 
powder would be required for portrait, 4 ft. 
from camera, F/11, plate зоо Н. and D., light 
wall paper ? F. L. B. R. (Barnes). 
(1) Safer to buy it than make it. Read 
carefully pp. 8o to 82 “ Magnesium Light 
Photography ” (Е. J. Mortimer). (2) 
Yes. (3) For small room, 12 to 15 grains. 
N.B.—Four feet is a very short distance 
between lens and sitter for portrait ; 
double this would be better. 
Lens. 
I am thinking of buying a reflex camera and 
transferring to it a lens from another camera. 
Will the F value stil] be the same? Do you 
see any objection ? etc. 
C. S. N. (Abbey Wood). 
There is no insuperable objection to 
your proposed plan, provided the lens 
in question is suitable as to focal length, 
etc. But in all probability you would 
find it save your risking difficulties if 
you disposed of your present camera 
with lens, and bought the reflex with 
lens as fitted by the makers, and pro- 
bably also it would cost you very much 
about the same. Тһе F value of the lens 
does not depend on the kind of camera, 
but on the size of the stop used, and its 
distance from the plate when the picture 
is in focus. These would be the same 
with the lens in either camera. 
Vignetting. 
(т) How can I vignette the head and shoulders 
of portrait to be enlarged in daylight enlarger ? 
(2) The background prints practically white, 
but not altogether clear white. Ought I to 
block it out ? H. M. (Wakefeld). 
/1\ In the middle of a piece ot card 
cut out a portion shaped like the general 


outline of the desired picture. Тһе size 
of this hole wil vary with its position 
on the apparatus, and can best be found 
by trial and eye inspection. This so- 
called vignetter may have any one of 
three positions—(a) outside and beyond 
the negative, (b) inside and between 
the negative and lens, (c) between the 
lens and enlargement. The edge of the 
cut-out opening should be serrated into 
teeth, say 4 inch long, to give a softened 
edge to the picture. (2) If you block 
out the background and make it opaque 
you will only get the figure vignetted 
with a blank white background, an effect 
seldom to be desired. Letter leave the 
negative as it is, at any rate at first, i.e. 
till you see the result. 


Hypo-alum Toning. 
Could you kindly give me formula and instruc- 
tions for hypo-alum toning of bromide and 
gaslight prints ? etc. F. B. (Kettering). 
Toning bath: (A) Water 3 pints, 
hypo 10 oz. (B) Water 20 oz, alum 
I Oz. Use boiling water, and as soon 
as the solids are dissolved add B to A 
slowly, and mix thoroughly. This mix- 
ture becomes more or less milky. After 
the print is fixed and washed, harden 
it in water 20 oz., alum т о2., at about 
60 deg. F., for half an hour, wash it 
and dry it. Toning may be done by 
the hot or cold method. Hot method: 
Heat the above milky hypo alum to say 
90 to тоо deg., or as warm as the hand 
will bear comfortably. In this the 
alum-hardened prints are immersed. Cold 
method: Тһе prints need not be pre- 
viously alumed. Toning in the cold 
bath, say about 60 deg. F., may take 
twenty-four hours, and in the hot bath 
anything from ten minutes to an hour. 
After toning the print must be well 
washed. The toning bath may be used 
again and again. It should not be 
filtered. 


Defective Negatives. 
Having read your “ What is Wrong with the 
Negative? " that is what I want to know 
with enclosed prints, etc. 
T. C. (Liverpool). 
We are anxious to help you to the 
utmost of our power, but the prints 
are all so very dark, and you tell us 
nothing whatever as to light, stop, 
exposure, etc., that we have no data to 
work on. When you go to the doctor you 
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have to tell him about your aches and 
pains, etc., before he can discover what 
is the matter with you. All three 
prints are certainly much over-developed, 
and probably over-printed also, so that 
they tell us next to nothing about the 
negatives. Send us two or three oí 
your negatives which you do not want 
returned, and also give as full detail 
of your procedure as you can, e.g. month, 
hour, light, plate, stop, exposure, deve- 
oper, etc. Do not worry about changing 
the camera, the fault is more likely due 
to something you are doing wrongly 
than with the camera. 


Lippman’s Process. 

I would like to try this process for wild flower 

photography, etc. J. McG. (Govaa). 

We have not space to spare on this 

page for an adequate description of 
this process, so may refer you to '' Photo- 
graphy in Colour,” by G. Lindsay Johnson 
(Routledge), p. 63; also °“ Natural 
Colour Photographv," König and Wall, р. 
12 (published fromthe office of this paper’. 
Copper Tening. 

What is the chemical explanation of the fact 

a copper-toned bromide print changes from 

red to black when heated, the red colour re- 

turning on cooling? Are bromide papers 

variable in speed? etc. 

G. M. M. (Gateshead). 

(1) The explanation is physical rather 
than chemical, if this distinction be 
permitted. We may compare your 
instance with inserting a b/ack cold iron 
poker into a fire, when it becomes hot 
and red, cooling again to black. Here 
the colour changes are in the opposite 
direction, but in both instances the 
change of temperature is accompanied 
bv some molecular change, which in 
turn reflects and absorbs light differently. 
If you can borrow a copy of Tyndall 
on “ Heat a Mode of Motion," you will 
find it an attractive book. (2) Your 
test certainly indicates the B paper 
as the more rapid or light sensitive by 
say four tints. There is a considerable 
range of speeds among the various 
brands, but so far as our own experience 
goes there is not much speed variation 
of a particular brand. Slight variations 
are probably inevitable. 
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Calling їп the Doctor. 


Although the congratulatory tone of the recent annual 
general meeting rather belied the fact, I much fear that the 
Royal Photographic Society is really in a bad way, to judge from 
the urgency with which it is sending for the doctor. Its new 
President and one of its two new Vice-Presidents are medical 
men, which seems to presage grave consultations at the bedside. 
Moreover, there are more than one or two lawyers on the new 
Council, and when lawyers and doctors get together the case 
might as well be accounted hopeless, and only a patient with 
the very strongest vitality can be expected to survive. It may 
be that the venerable invalid in Russell Square is suffering from 
nothing more than a balance on the right side, but certainly the 
new medical advice to which it has submitted is drastic enough. 
A number of the weekly meetings are to be knocked off for fear 
of air raids, a step which to some appears pure moonshine. 


Never Mind the Gate. 


I always had a sort of idea that the shilling tendered at the 
gate of а photographic exhibition was rather a vital thing to 
the concern, but I am in some doubt after hearing the statement 
which was made at the R. P. S. annual. From this it does not 
seem to matter whether the shilling is paid or not. The 5ociety 
has an exhibition one year in a public gallery, charges a shilling 
for admission, and loses on the venture. It has an exhibition 
the following year in its own house, makes no charge whatever, 
admits all and sundry free gratis, and although it has to pay 
under contract the rent of the public gallery just the same 
as though it were occupying it, it manages for the first time 
for years to make a nice little profit on the show. How in the 
world is it done? What magic arts are employed to make it 
possible that when you charge for a thing you lose by it, and 
when you don't make a charge you make a profit ? I know all 
about making up for the loss on the swings by what is gained on 
the roundabouts, but where in this case are the roundabouts ? 


Umbrellas Provided. 


It was stated at the meeting in question that had a certain 
prominent and central gallery been used for the annual exhibition 
it would have been necessary to have provided umbrellas on 
wet days because the rain comes through the roof. Apparently 
it does not signify about the pictures, which having already had 
an exposure at some stage or other in their dubious history— 
though many of them try their hardest to forget it—can stand 
being exposed some more. The idea of sploshing around with 
umbrellas in order to enjoy the beauties of photographic art 
does not sound very inviting, but it might attract a few people 
owing to the possibility of sneaking off with the umbrellas, and 
then pretending, if held up, that one was wrapped in ecstatic 
contemplation. But why umbrellas at all? Why not a 
McIntosh, which the Society always has available ? 


Back to Esau. 


Someone is always writing to the papers to protest about 
something or other, and the latest is an indignant retired captain 
who brings his eloquence to bear against the habit of shaving, 
which he attributes to masculine vanity. He wants us all to be 
bearded patriots. He says that one firm of razor-makers alone 
uses enough steel in the course of the year to make 30,000 shells. 
Only think of the close shaves these would give the “ Huns ” ! 
He does not go on to make a calculation as to the waste of 
shaving soap, but it is probable that the oil would lubricate all 
the tanks of the British army. Не is mistaken, however, іп 
thinking that those who shave do so for vain reasons. 1% is 
quite the reverse. It is a shrinking modesty which sends men 
to the barber's. It is а sense of unworthiness of the hirsute 
adornments which would otherwise be theirs. And, moreover, 
it is a question whether, if we gave up shaving, we should add 
to national efficiency, for the clean chin makes the keen mind. 
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It is true that Shakespeare's Beatrice said that 
he that hath no beard is less than à man. 
but that was much ado about nothing. Апа 
so perhaps is this. 


“Some '' Faking. 


Astonishing how hard it is to make some people understand 
that photography is capable of doing something other than 
take nice little portraits for albums. ] was talking with a 
quite well educated man the other day with regard to the pano- 
ramas of country photographed from aeroplanes, some of which 
had been reproduced in the illustrated papers. I was astonished 
to hear him express scepticism. ҒаКев he said they were, 
evidently just pieced together, and he would hear no technical 
explanation, which in any case it would bardly have been 
worth while to have given him. But what a great spook these 
aeroplane photographers have been foisting upon the country ! 
One can only say that their fakes, if fakes they are, are even 
cleverer than the real thing would have been. 


The Moonilighters. 


There is one consolation, by the way, about the moonlight 
raids. The enemy can drop bombs on us if he pleases, but he 
cannot add insult to injury by photographing us as well. For 
he would hardly tarry to make a moonlight exposure even if 
such a thing were possible at all. When he made those daylight 
raids last summer, he not only showered bombs upon us, which in 
itself was quite impolite, but he also photographed us en passant 
without as much as “ by your leave," and one saw the reproduc- 
tion of them afterwards, undeniably photographs, though equally 
undeniably touched up. That is hardly possible to the moon- 
light raiders, and to a lady neighbour of mine who has said that 
she doesn't mind the bombs but hates to be caught in her 
“ nightie" when they come, it must be some consolation that 
photography, at any rate, is out of the question. 


Fare Visions. 


An L.C.C. tram advertisement, describing the thrills of a 
tram-ride оп the Embankment, says, “ Pictures spring into being 
at every step of the way." 


From the lawns of the Temple to the towers of Westminster 
Is away but a mile, and a penny the fare, 

And the wise and the wayward, the spendthrift and spinster, 
On the top of the tram take electrical air ; 

And how rare are the pictures unfolding before them, 
With the curve of the buildings, all mellowed their stone, 

In the gardens the hutments where none can ignore them, 
And with Big Ben a-booming his bold baritone. 


On your left is the river, the sweep of the river, 
Its mysterious waters which none may arrest ; 
Into it is the sun sending out from its quiver 
Glancing arrows which break in its tremulous breast ; 
Now 'tis brisk with a row-boat, now dingy with barges, 
Now a sail flutters by glowing sombrely red. 
Fair the vision ; it grips you, grows on you, enlarges ; 
In these vistas the ancient and modern are wed. 


Here are trees still more lovely in winter than summer, 
For their delicate tracery catches the eye, 

And such patterns they weave for each goer and comer 
Who beneath in the trams pass them rapidly by ; 

But of all the fair pictures for penciller, painter, 
For photographer too, and for all who can scrawl, 

There is one by the side of which all else grows fainter, 
That's the lady conductress, the “ fare-est ” of all. 
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\ PRINCE'S FERRY, BRISTOL. By №. J. Tiny. 
The original, a pigmented bromide print (01 x 5), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Friends of the P.C.U.K., and they may be numbered 
in scores, wil be glad to know that every effort is 
being made to keep 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION the Photographic 
OF THE UNITED KINGDCM. Convention going as 
a flourishing concern 
in spite of the difficulties that beset the existence of 
such an institution at the present time. At a recent 
meeting of the council in London there was а record 
attendance, and all were enthusiastic for not only 
perpetuating the work of the Convention for the future, 
but were strongly in favour of holding a meeting in 
London in July, to form a reunion of all available 
members. Further particulars of this will be an- 
nounced later, and it is hoped that the great number 
of our readers who have pleasant recollections of Con- 
vention meetings in the past will do their best to attend 
this London meeting when it occurs.; We feel sure 
that the P.C.U.K. will have many years of renewed 
activity and usefulness before it. At the meeting the 
death of Mr. F. A. Bridge, who was for so long secre- 
tary of the Convention, was touchingly referred to 
by Mr. С. W. Atkins, the president. Sir Cecil Hertslet, 
who was present, was elected as a trustee of the С on- 
vention in place of Mr. Bridge, and was also elected to 
the committee. Mr. G. B. Clifton is another addition 
to the committee, and Messrs. F. J. Mortimer and 
Walter Potter were elected joint hon. secretaries and 
treasurers. Will past members who do not hear 
officially from the secretaries kindly write to the office 
of this paper for particulars of the Convention as they 
are published ? 
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The days when it was customary tu speak of the 
playground of Europe seem to belong to a prehistoric 
ега, but Mr. Walter Sanderson, at the 

PEACEFUL Camera Club the other evening. managed 
EUROPE. (0 conjure back again through the magic 
carpet of the lantern slide some of those 

unshadowcd hours, when the chief tribulation wes 
some travelling discomfort. His tour was among 
those rocky masses of magnesium lime which have 
given their пете to the Dolomite region, and he showed 
many views of the pretty landscape wherein tle Italians 
have since carried on a defensive war, as well 28 views 
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on the Austrian side of the frontier. Photographic 
visitors in the Dolomite region were never very welcome, 
even before the fields nettled into barbed wire, and at 
the frontier especially it was embarrassing to be pos- 
sessed of a camera. But the old driver of the vehicle 
which jolted the lecturer and his party over the undu- 
lating roads said that it could all be left to him, and at 
the crucial moment there was not a camera to be seen. 
It turned out that he had hidden them in the chaff 
bags wherein he kept his horse's feed. 


Mr. N. E. Luboshez has greatly pleased the Camera 
Club on.two recent Saturday afternoons with his demon- 
stration of simple portraiture. On the 
PHOTOGRAPHY first afternoon he took single portraits 
SIMPLIFIEO. and groups of those present, arranging 
them in the ordinary club meeting 
room, and without any accessories ; and on the next he 
produced his results, which it must be said justified his 
methods. Mr. Luboshez's idea was to prove to what 
extent it is possible to get really good pictures by 
photographic means. He uses a light directly in 
front of the sitter, and abandons the studio sidelight, 
reflectors, curtains, and all the. usual bag of tricks. 
His development, which is in scientific harmony with 
his exposures, is carried through with a single-solution 
developer, modified only by water and by tempera- 
ture; and his printing process is ordinary bromide, 
which, he explains, is wonderfully controllable and 
gives effects ranging from very hard to very soft. But 
Mr. Luboshez is by no means a slave even to his own 
exclusions, for, applauded for abandoning reflectors, 
he said that he was prepared to take pictures only by 
reflectors, and that in fact he was entirely against 
adherence to rigid rules. The great thing was for the 
worker to maintain his own personal freedom to include 
or to shut out. 
+ 


Mr. Luboshez had an interesting confession to make 
as to why, in the course of many years spent in the best 
| photographic circles in several different 

A NON- countries, he had never exhibited. He 
EXHIBITIONIST. defended his negative attitude by 
saying that he had never known 

exhibition criticism, whether by artists, photographers, 
or the public, to be based on a recognition of the merits 
and limitations of pure photography. All the current 
criticism was fogged in phrases which did not go to 
the point. Schools of photography were teaching 
neither photography nor art, but dodges, and only 
dodges. Photographers who exhibited were never 


` criticised from the point of view of technical or artistic 


photography. Mr. Luboshez was specially severe upon 
popular methods of softening the image. The rage for 
the out-of-focus cifect, he thought, would die down as 
we became educated. What the out-of-focus effect did 
was to make another line on one side or other of the 
original. So long as one got double images which did 
not improve the subject at all, one simply did not have 
artistic quality. But he admitted that he himself had 
been the first to use bolting screens, though he added 
that he made a hasty renunciation when the thing 
became vulgarised. Altogether Mr. Luboshez is а 
purist of purists, and yet his results are undeniably 
first-rate. 
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SPEAKING to а 
man recently 
EY whom we knew 
in the past took 
a great interest in things 
photographic, we were 
somewhat surprised to 
hear that he had done no active photography for some 
considerable time. Upon pressing for the reason, we 
were told that his leisure was too limited to permit 
of any indulgence in his favourite hobby. This 15, үге 
believe, frequently the misconception under which а 
good many workers labour. There is certainly no 
limit as to the time we may profitably spend on our 
hobby, but we would point out that it is still possible 
to do a very considerable amount of photographic work 
even if our leisure does not amount to more than hali 
an houra day ; andthe week-end, even in war time, must 
surely be long enough to admit of a few daylight hours 
being snatched ; while even if this is not the case 1t 1s 
possible indoors to dispense with daylight altogether 
by the simple plan of making our exposures by aid of 
the magnesium flash-lamp or even a few yards of ribbon. 
That this does not give as good a result as daylight 
only remains for the individual worker to disprove, 
and we need hardly dwell upon the value—shall we say 
necessity ?—of such a hobby in war time.. The sole 
aim of this article is to point out that the mere fact 
that the operator is “ busy "—and who is not ?—need 
not in any way prevent his active following of his hobby, 
provided he is prepared to work upon more systematised 
lines than when he was possessed of abundant leisure. 
Lack of time, like our old friend or bogey, expense, 
may be readily overcome, provided we go the right way 
to work and take an intelligent interest in our art. 


DO NOT ATTEMPT THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


In the first place, the busy man must bear in mind 
the old proverb, “ A little done well is better than a 
lot done badly," and he must also bear in mind that 
to meet the changed conditions of the present time 
some modification of his ordinary photographic routine 
may be needed. In order to save time, the worker will 
probably decide to develop all his plates, roll or cut 
films in batches by the tank or stand systems. Though 
most popular, the tank method of development is not, 
to our mind, equal to the stand, and the latter offers 
the advantage that while the plates are slowly develop- 
ing, the worker may leave them to themselves until 
the time required by the very dilute solution is complete. 

Some of our most successful negatives were developed 
in batches of half a dozen in a porcelain developing 
trough, and without any attention, during dinner, and 
left nothing to be desired or give the slightest indication 
that they were not developed one by one with individual 
attention given to each. The stand system oí develop- 
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ment offers many advantages to the 
busy man, and is certainly economi- 
cal as regards developing solution, 
since this is used very dilute. Fix- 
ing may be done in the trough or 
tank, if this is of metal, though unadvisable in the 
case of porcelain, and in this case a lead - lined 
hxing trough is a decided advantage. The task 
of washing negatives may be facilitated by the aid of an 
automatic washer ; and should further time be grudged, 
a hypo eliminator may be employed, though there 15 
generally someone in the heusehold who will undertake 
to attend to such a simple operation, if a little tact or 
diplomacy is exercised. 


PRINTING. 


We now come to consider the choice of a printing 
process, and for those whose time is limited there is 
nothing to beat bromide paper. It has the advantages 
of being simple, quick, economical, and yields results 
of great beauty ; in fact, in the bromide process we 
find all the qualities that the most exacting could desire, 
and in the present case it is far excellence. Тһе stand 
system of development advocated above has one great 
advantage to offer in conjunction with this, as negatives 
of a uniform character and density are the result, thus 
saving time in printing. If one of the daylight printing 
processes is used, there is no need to finish the prints 
at the same time as they are removed after printing. 
In fact, P.O.P. or self-toning prints may be kept in a ` 
dark box or envelope under pressure for weeks or 
months before being toned and fixed, without any harm 
resulting, provided they are not allowed to come in 
contact with damp in any form. 


THE VALUE OF A HOBBY IN WAR TIME. 


We have endeavoured to point out in the foregoing 
how those of limited leisure may carry on their photo- 
graphic hobby with very little spare time, and this 
may be considerably extended if the worker is fortunate 
enough to secure the kindly co-operation of some 
interested member of his household to assist over the 
more lengthy and at the same time important opera- 
tions, such as washings, which call for care rather than 
dexterity or technical skill. In this way a much wider 
scope will be open to the worker, and, however busy he 
may be, we would point out that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dullard; and though we do not intend 
to imply that the dignified art and craft of photography 
is in any sense play, the principle remains the same, 
and we venture to add that no single individual can be 
so pressed for time, even in this war of wars, that he 
cannot devote the small portion that we have shown 
is necessary for the production of good work. In our 
own case we know it to be the little bit of healthv 
relaxation that keeps one's sense of proportion well 
balanced and counteracts the obsession of the war. 
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"THE YEAR'S ART," 1918. 


HE thirty-ninth issue of this annual is just to hand, and 

it forms a concise epitome of all matters relating to 
the arts of painting, sculpture, engraving and architecture, 
and to schools of design, which have occurred during the year 
1917, together with information respecting the events of the 
year 1918. Mr. А. К. C. Carter has again compiled and edited 
the matter in an able fashion, and all who are interested in the 


A NEW FAIRY BOOK FOR 


S illustrators of books of child life by photography the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Cadby are familiar to an ever- 
increasing circle of readers, both young and old. Readers of 
THE A. P. are probably all entirely familiar with the charming 
child pictures by ‘‘ the Cadbys"' which have been produced 
in a style 71] their own for the past decade, and it is greatly 
to the credit of this indefatigable couple that they have not 
only sustained their reputation as pictorial workers but have 
found time to launch out into fresh fields and pastures new. 
They are now developing the idea of photographic illustrations 
for children's books, in which dolls take a living part. 
We recently had occasion to favourably review their book, 
' A Doll's Day," which was a remarkably successful effort in 
this direction. We have now to draw the attention of our 
readers to their latest production entitled “ Finding a Fairy," 


which has been recently published by Messrs. Mills and Boon, 


progress of art during the past year—exhibitions, art sales, art 
institutions, and all items concerning matters of moment in 
the art world, including names and addresses of artists— will 
find a mass of useful data, with many illustrations, given in the 
six hundred pages of this volume. 

Itis published at 7s. 6d. net by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., 
34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHILDREN. 


Ltd., 49, Rupert Street, London, W.r. The story is written 
by Carine Cadby, and is illustrated with 32 photographic pictures 
by Will Cadby, and it makes an excellent little gift book. 

Intended primarily for children, it has been written with 
that end in view. It tells of the adventures of a little girl of 
nine years old who believes in fairies and sets out to explore 
the woods in the neighbourhood oí her home in search of one. 
Her adventures with her dog, a little boy, and the birds in the 
forest, etc., make quite an ideal child's story. ‘The illustrations 
are particularly good, and show this interesting application of 
the camera at its best. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears an article by Carine Cadby 
describing how some of these illustrations were obtained. We 
commend it to the notice of our readers, to whom, if they have 
a child or children, we make the suggestion that they should 
obtain а copy of '' Finding a Fairy ” forthwith (price 2s. 6d. net). 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. ниг варю Vitra Кара 

Open seascapes and cloudstudies .. .. .. 1/20 sec. | 1/80 sec. 1 /60 sec. | 1/80 вес. | 1/100 seo. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground, shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow ` 

scenes with no heavy foreground .. .. | 1/12 , | 1/18 , 1/85 , 1/50 , 1/60 . 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes wit 

Snow, open river scenery, figure studies in 

the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, | 1/5 5 1/8 Т 1/15 , 1/20 , 1/25 5 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. | 1/4 » | 4/6 д 1/12 ,, 1/15 , 1/20 , 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 2 

of picture: sa .. o: „св c£. 11/ қ 1/4 | 1/5 1/6 | 1 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too / ' / E / /8 қ 

much shut in by buildings .. .. .. .. 11 1 4/2 1/3 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- ” P / ч / i 1/4 т 

roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 5 secs. | 4 secs, | 2 seos. | 11 т 4 н 


As a further guide юв append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicale the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
"i Super-Speed. 
Слоктт, Royal Standard. 
„ Special Ex. Rapid. 
Criterion, Extra Special 
Rapid. 


Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 


EDWARDS, Comet. 
GzM, Salon. 


„ Portrait. 
п.ғово, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 


„ Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

е Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 


гі Violet Label. 
Marion, Record 
» Supreme 
Bniliant. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 
PaczT, Swift and Ex. Special. 
» Panchromatic. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 3 treme, 
M "Хива Speedy. 
Press. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous, and Pan- 
chromatic, 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
Orth 


к о. 
СлрЕтт, ж Standard 
г xtra каро 
5 oyal Standard 
Ortho. 
Cairgrion, Extra Rapid. 
> 1. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
Ы; Ortho. 
EpwaRps, Snapshot Iso. 
См, Meteor. 
»  jlsochromatic. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme, 
П.ғокр, Rapid Chromatic. 
s Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

Leto, Phenix. 
Ілумінке, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S. 

" Instantaneous. 

И Іѕо. 
Mawson, Felixi. 

۰ Ortho. B. 

Рловт, XXXXX. 

к Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON , Speedy. 

ii Speedy Portrait. 

» Anti-scrcen, 

» lso Speedy. 
Wratten, Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
" Selt-screen 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 
к Protessioual. 
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Eastman, Rapid. | 

EDWARDS, Auto-screen. 
inst. Iso. 

Ension, Film. 

Gem. Colour-screen. 

ltronp, Versatile Rapid. 


” r Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
ы Sovereign. 


.F. 

Kopar, М.С. Film. 
қр Premo Film-pack. 

LUMIERE, Ortho, А, B, and C. 

a Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacet. Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRAITEN, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 


Barnet, Medium. 
„ . Medium Ortho. 
Сам, Medium. 


П.ғоко, Chromatic. 


. mpress, 
MARION, an 
Pacer, XXX. РЭ 
Wratten, Instantaneous 


Ordinary Plates, 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

* lso. Ordinary 
Eowarps, Medium. 
СЕМ, Universal 

» Universal Slow 
Itrono, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMIERE, Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WELLINGTON, Ordinary, 
Wratten, Ordinary. 
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kinds of strange ccmmis 
sions, and most of us could fill 
pages about the ridiculous and 


impossible feats our cameras have 
e been expected to perform. 

Some years ago we were asked 
to provide six photographs to decorate the walls of a children’s 
nursery. The prints were to be a certain size, mounted and 
framed by us, the choice of the subject also being left to us. 

It was an interesting and pleasant task, and we made up 
the half-dozen mostly with animal and nature studies. We 
never met the little inmates of the nursery, so did not know 
how they liked the prints; but we heard through a mutual 
friend that the father, who had given the commission, was 
thoroughly pleased with his experiment, so hoped for the best. 
“ It was essential that children's taste should not be spoiled.” 
he is reported as saying ; '' their vision is pure and most recep- 
tive, and people are much too careless about it." No uncen- 
sored books or pictures were allowed into his nursery. Every 
picture must be simple, real and natural, for which reason hc 
believed in photography as being absolutely safe and innocuous. 
This nursery experiment was nearly ten years ago; now this 
father's ideas have become much more general, and among 
thinking people there is a far greater supervision exercised 
over children's books and illustrations. 

This is a roundabout way, I am afraid, of getting to the 
point of this little article, but it may suggest to photographers 
that there is nowadays a greater chance of success for this 
scheme than some years ago. 

Anyone with experience of children will know how interested 
they are in photographs. Опе supposes it is because the realism 
appeals to them, for they can get enjoyment out of the crudest 
snapshot, often pointing out details that had escaped our 
grown-up eyes. ''Look, there is John!” they say excitedly ; 
'" he is looking quite sulky because Mary's got the kitten—end 
isn't she holding it tight ? " And that kitten is more interesting 
to them than the prettiest of the Christmas number's kittens, 
because it is real, and who knows if they too may not once 
have the chance of holding it tight ? 

But few of us need serious convincing that photographic 
illustrations appeal to most children, and, unlike critical grown- 
ups on the look out for flaws, they аге so much easier to please. 
Their natural love of make-believe prevents their looking for 
weak spots; they want to think the story is true, and the 
photographs are naturally a great prop, and, by being so real, 
help to bolster up the illusion. Most children have enough 
imagination of their own, and the modern tendency is to develop 
this gift, and not let it feed on pictures of other people's 1magina- 
tion, however beautiful and suggestive they may be. 

And as well as serving a useful purpose this illustrating of a 
child's tale is really a pleasant and grateful task. In these 
changed times, when most of us are grinding away at rather 
monotonous work and many doing jobs which are the very 
last they would have chosen, it is а refreshment to use ош 
little leisure by getting back to the camera again. Photo- 
graphy is wonderfully attractive when we return to it like 
this, and if we are using it to work for children we can enjoy a 
quiet and easy conscience. 

One piece of advice to those who are tempted to enter this 
tempting field of photography is not to put it off. If they see 
a child suitable to use as a model, let them remember children 
do not stay the same. It is astonishing what a ditference even 
a few months will sometimes make. We have suffered in this 
respect. The small girl who was our model in “ Finding а 
Fairy ” was nine years old, and small for her age, when we began 
our illustrations іп the early part of last summer. Unfortu- 
nately we were too busy at the time to finish them. In the 
autumn we made another start, but, alas! our fairy-like little 
model had not only grown enormously, but had also become 
decidedly more solid. It made things a good deal more difficult, 
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By CARINE CADBY. 


and we heartily wished we had pushed on and finished 
in June. 

With " ihe Dolls’ Day” we had the cdvantage of dolls 
being conveniently stationary in their development, ғо that 
we could use our models any time without feeling rushed ; in 
fact, two of the illustrations were not done until the winter, 
and no one has as yet remarked on the significant bareness of 
the trees. 

We had ап idea when we began that dolls would be егеу 
and accommodating models, but let me assure others who 
may cherish this illusion that it is infinitely easier to get an 
un-sclf-conscious child to suggest a situation by a telling attitude 
than to pose a doll convincingly. Of course, a touch of the 
pencil can do it for the draughtsman, but the czmera is so 
literal and has no such magic touch. The cnly way to get 
the suggestion of expressing an action into dolls’ attitudes is 
to take an undreamed of lot of trouble. One dces not have 
to dodge once backwards and forwards from the cz mera to the 
models but at least twenty times. And one doesn’t cnly have 
to use wires, but nails and pins, and bicycle spokes and motor- 
wheel spokes, and thread, and every device one can think of. 

Our aim naturally should be to make the photograph tell 
its tale in simple and convincing language. We want attrac- 
tive surroundings, but we do not intend them to compete for 
attention with the principal figures. But how easy it is to 
lay down rules, and how difficult we often found this one to 
follow! Ав most of our photography was done in a wood, one 
of our chief bothers was the appearance of white blotches of 
sky through the trees. In some cases it was almost impossible 
to avoid these distracting high lights at the time, and the cnly 
remedy was to scratch them out on the negative. This make- 
shift method is, however, not at all to be reccmmended, and 
was only used by us as a sort of desperate last resource, for in 
this kind of work the less faking of any kind the better. The 


The Dolls Paddling. 
From “Тһе Dolls’ Рау. 


By Witt Capsy. 


photographs should be as natural as possible, and if there has 
to be work on the negative it should defy detection. 

There are many children’s tales that can be illustrated by 
photography, but naturally it is far easier to do this work in 
collaboration with someone having a knowledge of photo- 
graphy and who will write the tale with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the camera’s limitations. 

One has only to begin, to go on, and if the illustrator sticks 
for want of encouragement, let him show his pictures to some 
child, and he will soon find himself driven to do more. Аррге- 
ciation is a wonderful stimulant, even if it only comes from а 
child, and it is a satisfaction to find our young audience so 
uncritical and easily pleased. 
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FLOWERING TREES MONTH BY MONTH. 


I.—CATKINS. 


Special to “ The Amateur Fhotographer and Photographic News." 


HERE are many photographers who, 

specialising in flower studies, have put 
away their apparatus during the winter 
months for lack of subjects, for Flora then 
becomes the Beauty of the fairy tale, sleeping 
under the spell of harsh winter. But with 
the approach of spring, Prince Sunshine, 
removing her downy coverlet of snow, kisses 
her and breaks the spell, bringing her back 
to life and wakefulness. Once the goddess 
is awake she quickly stirs, and begins to 
clothe herself in her summer robes. 

Out with your cameras, all ye nature 
lovers—for Spring is here—if you would 
catch fair Flora at her toilet, for she 
7 does not dawdle, but hurries through 
its varied stages with such speed that 
if you would photograph them all you 
must bestir yourselves, and hurry, hurry, 
hurry ! 

It is at this time, now so near, that the vegetable kingdom 
is most attractive and most responsive to the demands of the 
picture maker; the opening buds, the early catkins, and the 
unfolding leaves lending themselves more freely to the making 
of decorative panels than do the later stages when growth has 
stopped and all is clothed in uniform green. 

And there is no need to travel far in search of subjects, the 
little woods and hedges of the suburbs of all our big towns are 
richly teeming with material. There is much more than can 
be kept pace with in any single district only a mile or two out 
of London; in fact, most of my own studies have been made 
in one small wood close to my home. 

It is astonishing to anyone who has been in the habit of 
studying even in a small way the effects of Nature to find how 
plentiful a lack of knowledge there is in people who are other- 
wise quite intelligent and observant. To quite a number of 
people, and these not by any means stay-at-homes, nor yet 
exclusively town dwellers, a tree is just a tree; such an one 
can identify a holly bush by its prickly leaves, and an oak by 
its acorns, but would be hard put to it to distinguish the elm 
from the beech, or the horse chestnut from the edible variety, 
not to mention the differences between the hornbeam, birch, 
beech, and hazel. He will be quite surprised to learn that our 
trees bear flowers, not recognising as such the catkins which 
adorn many of them ; indeed, if he notices these at all he simply 
calls them “ lambs’ tails.” 

The earliest signs of Flora’s awakening are these same catkins, 
many trees flowering in this form before the leaves appear. 
The very first to do so is the hazel, or common nut tree, which 
grows in nearly every hedge and copse. Who has not noticed 


By WALTER BENINGTON. 


in February, when all the trees are bare, its delicate yellow 
tails hanging from the slender grey twigs, looking like dropping 
flames of gold ? They are little strings of many small flowers, 
each one bearing many stamens, the pollen from which fertilizes 
the pistil in another tiny blood-red flower, almost invisible, 
growing without a stem, close by on a near twig. This is called 
the fertile flower, and by and bye becomes the well-known 
cob nut. 

One of the most beautiful of our early trees is the trembling 
poplar, or aspen, whose purplish-grey catkins, like some small 
animals’ furry tails, make their appearance this month, just 
before the leaf buds are opened. In a bright gleam of sunshine 
they look bright rosy pink. At a casual glance the male and 
female catkins, which both grow on the same tree (in other 
poplars they grow on separate trees), are hardly distinguishable 
from one another; but on examination one will be found to 
consist of numerous groups of stamens embedded in the silky 
fluff, and the other of many small seeds each surmounted by 
four pink pistils similarly protected. When the anthers have 
burst and scattered their pollen the catkins fall, covering the 
ground with a carpet of what might almost be taken for woolly- 
grey caterpillars; when the seeds are ripe they also fall off 
the tree, but in this case the catkin breaks to pieces, each seed 
bearing attached to it a small tuft of the fluff which serves 
as a sail for the wind to blow it to some spot where it settles 
in the ground, in due time to germinate and produce a fresh 
tree. 

This month there will be many more trees in flower, and 
of ditterent habits; also the leaves will all be opening; they 
are just as beautiful in their way as the flowers. The pleasure 
of studying these children of Nature, and photographing them, 
grows as one finds how much such observation increases one’s 
knowledge, and if these notes result in prompting a desire to 
do similar work they will not have been written in vain; and 
in these strenuous times particularly it seems to me that it is 
good to turn to the sweet restful charms of Demeter, the relaxa- 
tion which it gives to one’s highly strung nerves being very 
valuable. 

I always use for this class of work an 84 inch lens stopped 
down to F/64, and iso. plates with a 20 times screen, as I always 
find this gives me a more dependable result than an ordinary 
plate. The negative should be generously exposed, and will 
then enlarge to whole-plate easily. 

The specimens can hardly ever be photographed in the open; 
they are so slenderly held that the slightest movement of the 
air shakes them. They should have a soft lighting, and should 
be very carefully selected, trimming and altering as little as 
possible, in order to keep any botanical value they may have, 
and should be '' posed " as near as can be to the position in 
which they grow. 
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А SIMPLE METHOD FOR HOLDING BROMIDE PAPER IN ARTI- 
FICIAL-LIGHT ENLARGING.—My method is to fix two strips 
of garter elastic to the sides of the easel (which is also home- 
made) with drawing pins, and to slip in a cheap mount (of the 
slip-in variety) on which I focus the image. When 1 have 
focussed it I slip on the orange cap, and take out the mount 
to put the bromide paper into it, and then slip it back again 
into its original position. 1 have mounts of all the regular 
sizes, which I got for a few pence from the neighbouring chemist. 
I find this far less laborious than the usual practice of using 
drawing pins.—F. B. 


THE PURITY OF MOUNTING PAPERS.— As а war economy 
many photographers are using as mounts, etc., papers of suit- 
able appearance and texture but of doubtful quality, such as 
can be taken from the backs of trade brochures and the like. 
Practically all such papers intended for general purposes con- 
tain active sulphur compounds, such as hypo, and which would 
inevitably ruin any print mounted upon them. The following 
simple test will indicate the presence of such harmful sulphur 
compounds: A portion of the paper to be tested is torn into 
small strips and placed in a graduated cylinder or tall tumbler 
along with a small quantity of pure granulated zinc, and covered 


with pure:dilute sulphuric acid about I in 20. The vessel is 
covered with a piece of filter paper moistened with a little 
of a solution of lead acetate, and left for about an hour or so. 
A brown stain on the moistened filter paper shows the presence 
of hypo. In order to confirm the test it is necessary to do 
what is known as a '' blank ’ test alongside. To do this, ап 
equal quantity of granulated zinc and dilute sulphuric acid is 
taken in a similar vessel, and covered with a piece of filter 
paper moistened with lead acetate solution in exactly the same 
way. The absence of brown stain in this case shows the purity 
of the materials used. This test is very '' sensitive," and will 
show the presence of а very minute amount of hypo, so that 
if the paper passes the test it may be safely relied upon.— J. R. B. 


А HINT FOR SMALL DARK-ROOMS.—In working in very limited 
space, as many photographers have to do, it is very necessary 
to keep spare plates, paper, etc., from adventitious contamina- 
tion from the work bench or from stray light, and in this con- 
nection we have found it advantageous to wear an old sports 
coat with a large inside “ poacher's" pocket. This is useful 
as a receptacle for dark slides and packets of paper, and the 
various impedimenta are kept out of the way, yet at hand, 
and this makes for neater and mere expeditious work.—J. R. B. 
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THE BIRD PARTY (from "Finding a Fairy’). 
By 

WILL Capsy. 

See article 

оя page 133. 
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LADDIE, By A. CowaN THOMSON. 
The original, a bromide print (44 x 6]), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By Warrer BENINGTON: 


See page 134. 
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HERO WORSHIP. Bv Mns. R. M. WFLLER. 
The original, a toned bromide print (3} «41), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Joint Exhibition by Two Clubs. 

With pleasure I call attention to the splendid 
arrangement of the Coventry Photographic Club 
and the Daimler Photographic Society. Near 
neighbours, they have decided to co-ordinate for 
the purposes of an exhibition which they are pro- 

to hold at the School of Art, Ford Street, 
try, from April 1 to April 6. My very special 
interest lies in the fact that they are opening the 
exhibition to other societies also. Members of the 
Royal Photographic Society’s Affiliation and the 
and Counties Photographic Federation are 
invited to send entries for exbibition and competi- 
tion in five classes, viz.: (t) Landscape, seascape, 
and river scenery ; (2) architecture ; (3) portraiture 
and figure studies ; (4) still-life; (5) lantern slides 
in sets of three slides. In each of the classes a 
or prizes to the value of £2 2s. will be offered, 
and certificates at the discretion of tbe judge. 
Exhibitors are invited to present one or more 
tures to be disposed of on behalf of the British 
ed Cross funds. The Coventry Club's effort in 
this direction a year ago proved very successful, 
and has encouraged the society to make an extended 
effort for this excellent cause. Mr. Arthur H. 
Tompkins and Mr. H. C. Keeping are the joint 
honorary secre aries, who will be glad to forward 
prospectus and entry forms on receipt of postcard 
to 99, Murray Road, Rugby. 


Carbon is Really Simple to Work. 


* On a recent Friday evening a very practical 
demonstration was given at the rooms of the Bury 
Photographic Society by Mr. F. Green, of Bury, 
on the anon pe carbon process. Prior to the 
demonstration Mr. Green outlined the process, and 
showed negatives of a kind which were of tbe best 
um for printing by carbon, the material for 
t demenstration being kindly supplied by the 
Autet Company. Mr. Green ably demon- 
strated the development of the tissues, and several 
members were given the opportunity of testing 
their skill in the manipulation of the process. The 
demonstration proved how easily and comfortably 
one could work in plenty of light at this process, 
after the tissues had been sensitised and exposed. 
Several samples of autotypes were shown, and it 
was generally conceded that the results of the 
process were beautiful, some of the colours being 
exquisite. This meeting was without doubt the 
best of the session both numerically and enthu- 
siastically, and should do much to dispel the fear 
many members seem to have in tackling the process 
of carbon printing. 

The Search for a **Safe"' Light. 

“ Dark-room Equipment and Lighting” was 
the subject for consideration at a recent meeting 
of the Canterbury Camera Club, when an interesting 
discussion was opened by Mr. J. Ogden. After 
giving details of a lamp which he had constructed, 
the speaker referred to the various screens which 
he had made and purchased, and showed the results 
of a valuable series of experiments carried out by 
exposing test strips of bromide paper to the dif- 
ferent "lights" for varying periods up to thirty 
minutes. The general conclusions arrived at were 
tbat the light and the screen must be accurately 
adjusted to suit each other, and that no light was 
er safe if plates, etc., were exposed to it 
for an indefinite time. The conversation then 
turned towards the claims of rival methods of 
development, and advocates of the tank and time- 
temperature systems respectively established strong 
cases for their favourite procedure. 


On Light and Lens. 
Light is due to vibration, just as sound variation 
of vibration gives rise to various colours. Light 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—On 
Thursday, March 7, Mr. Reginald A. Malby will lecture on 
“ Photographic Records of a Miniature Alpine Garden." 


** Overseas ” Snapshot Competition.—A monthly prize of 21 15. 
is being offered by the editor of Overseas, the monthly magazine 
of the Overseas Club and the Patriotic League, which circulates 
in every part of the world, for the best snapshot taken in the 
British Isles. Where possible silver prints should be forwarded 


travels in straight lines so long as it isin the medium, 
a change of which gives rise to diffraction. This 
makes possible the pinhole camera, and the smaller 
the pinhole the less the diffusion on the plate of the 
object photographed. Such was the introduction 
of a most interesting lecture at the Cardiff Camera 
Club on a subject seldom dealt with. Mr. Daniels’ 
remarks on ' The Lens and Simple Optics " were 
highly appreciated by а fair attendance of members. 
From tbe prism to the lens, the most suitable type 
and why, the whole of the subject was made very 
clear and interesting. Light being composed of 
different colours, and these colours having different 
focus points, it follows, said Mr. Daniels, that the 
lens must be achromatic. An interesting feature 
of the lecture was a series of slides showing the 
views obtained by the lens used in a submarine 
periscope embracing an angle of 360 deg. 


Photographing Animals. 

How many sides there are to Mr. К. Е. Bishop's 
activities in the camera world, it would be difficult 
to say; his lectures, which have entertained the 
Warrington Photographic Society, and indeed many 
other Lancashire societies, must now number a 
round dozen, and include snow pictures, slum life, 
sea stories, messages in stone, and colour work in 
two phases at least. On a recent Tuesday he gave 
a most humorous account of his adventures whilst 
photographing the commoner animals and birds, 
from kittens to calves, from chickens to seagulls. 
The difficulty of keeping young life still even for 
the fraction of a moment needed by modern fast 
plates was most amusingly illustrated by a great 
many pictures, especially of kittens and puppies. 
The incidents depicted on the screen were indeed 
pictures, both in tone, taste, and form, especially 
those of some Persian cats and kittens. The self- 
imposed duties of a chinchilla monkey were very 
laughable, for they included the nursing of a black 
and a white kitten, and the lecturer explained how 
these little folk came to pose before the camera 
without whiskers. The monkey pulled them all 
out as soon as he saw them growing. Mr. Chin- 
chilla also had a habit, virtuous perhaps in the 
Simian world, of drinking Bass's ale, and did not 
seem ashamed of posing with the bottle to his 
mouth. 


Studying H. and D. 

The Wolverhampton Photographic Society had 
an excellent programme at their recent meeting. 
With the prospect of an early spring awakening the 
activities of those members who, with the advent 
of winter, forget their camera and leave it to the 
tender mercy of the housemaid or mother's help, 
Mr. К. Е. Lee opened with Preparing the Ground.” 
Dusting and cleaning of the camera, the lens, and 
the slides were thoroughly undertaken, and then we 
led off with exposure by meter, followed by develop- 
ment by time and temperature system. This 
probably prepared the membership for the deeper 
subject of researches of Hurter and Driffield. 
This theme is being thoroughly taken up by the 
president, Mr. Harold Holcroft, who has found a 
desire in the membersbip that they should take 
their photography seriously and thoroughly. Mr. 
Holcroft has set out to expound the fundamental 
principles of exposure, development, and plate 
speed as set forth by the H. and D. method, adapt- 
ing his discourse for the especial benefit of beginners, 
avoiding mathematics as Їаг as possible, aad on 
no account mentioning the word “ logarithms.” 
Passing through the whole history of the movement 
and the quest of Hurter and Driffield for the scien- 
tifically perfect negative, he paid a high tribute 
to their work, and acknowledged the debt all photo- 
graphers owe to their interesting study of a difficult 
problem. 


---------------------------- --- 
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The First New Syllabu.. 

The club night of the Croydon Camera Club is 
every Wednesday at eight, and if their rooms are 
as artistic as their delightful little fixture list which I 
have just received, I am sure it must be a real pleasure 
to be a member. It is a kind of supplementary 
list of lectures which takes the society on to the end 
of May, but the amended list is wonderful in the 
wealth of its subject. Opening the new list with 
a demonstration of natural-colour узо ر‎ оп 
paper, they pass from “ After-work on the Print ” 
to “ Impressionism and Post-Impressionism " and 
to ‘‘ Combination Landscape Printing." I find 
the council is a very strong one in the photographic 
sense, and I trust their enterprise will receive due 
reward in appreciation by increased attendances 
and increased membership. Mr. M. Sellors, 
19, Dornton Road, Croydon, is the honorary secre- 
tary of the society, who will no doubt be glad to 
give all information of the club's activities. Соп- 
versational meetings are continued every Wednesday 
through the summer season. 


Bath Helps the Blind. 

An excellent exhibition was recently opened at 
tbe Bath Photographic Society. The pictures, 
some hundred and thirty examples, make a very 
fine display, and do credit to the society and the 
members who are directly responsible for their 
preparation. Although aot exactly a competitive 
exhibition, the work nas received the advantage 
of selection by the curator of the Art Gallery, who 
bas judged them in three classes, the champions 
being huug together in the aorth corridor, where 
some fine examples are included, having earned, 
so to speak, pride of place. Neither have all been 
hung that were submitted: thus again the survival 
of the fittest is a reward in itself. The opening 
event was graced by mayoral and civic patronage, 
and the revenue of the venture is to augment the 
funds for the blinded heroes of St. Danstin’s Hostel. 


Preston. Exhibition. 

The effect of war restriction has, I am afraid, 
had a marked result oa th» exhibition recently 
promoted by the Preston Scientific Society, one of 
the three societies of that go-ahead town. There 
is a considerable falling off in number as compared 
with previous efforts; otherwise the collection is a 
very creditable show, and fully repays for a closer 
inspection. Some fine colour work by Mr. E. S. 
Maynard is a feature of th» show, and he appears 
to have gone to a great amount of trouble and 
expense in striving to obtain such a meritorious 
collection. Still-life, flower and fruit studies, and 
his rose garden are particularly successful. Other 
fine examples of the monochrome order of pictures 
are exhibited by Mr. S. J. Pharo, Mr. Kinder, Mr. 
Cowperthwaite, Mr. T. Huater, Mr. G. Howarth, 
and Mr. J. Busby. 


Flying Corps Pictures. 

There is a double attraction at the rooms of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association at 180, West Regent St., Glasgow. 
One is the annual exhibition of work by the members 
—truly a representative show in many respects. 
Mr. Filshill’s view from Upper Buchanan Street 
in the dusk certainly proves there need be no cessa- 
tion of activities, even if ene must of necessity stay 
at home in these periods of strife and disorganisa- 
tion of ordinary life. The other attraction at the 
Glasgow rooms is the collection of remarkable 
photographs taken in the war zone by members 
of the Royal Flying Corps—shell craters, zigzagging 
trenches, and ruined villages seen írom aloft are 
truly interesting. These pictures are shown by 
arrangement, and form an excellent adjunct to the 
ordinary members' exhibition. 


in order to facilitate reproduction ; and, in order not to infringe 
the D. O. R. A,, only photographs which are already in the 
owner's possession should be submitted. Entries should be 
addressed to the Editor, Overseas, the Overseas Club, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— -n 
Tuesday, March 4, Capt. G. E. Allen, R.F.C., will give a lantern 
lecture on '' Cairo.” 
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AN ELECTRIC SHUTTER RELEASE. 


HE following is a description of an 

electric shutter release which I have 
just completed for my  quarter-plate 
Junior Sanderson camera. 


The shutter is worked by a piece of 
watch spring, which is released by an 
clectro-magnetically operated trigger. 


Attached to the shutter trigger is а 
piece of } in. brass tube, К, with a notch 
near its upper end. It moves in a bearing, 
А. When it is in its top position it makes 
clectrical contact with a spring, B. А 
piece of watch spring about r-roth of an 
inch wide is attached to R by means ol 
a rivet passing through both; and it 
is of such a length that the top end of the 
spring will rest against A when the rod is 
at its lowest position. When the rod is 
forced upwards it “ bows” outwards, 
and it is just powerful enough to actuate 
the shutter (fig. 5). 

А piece of thin 
steel (a small 
piece of Meccano 
strip does nicely) 
is pivoted above 


engages the 
notch and holds 
the rod up. The 
smallest pull on 
this catch will 
Ire” Che 
camera. 

A thin steel 
wire passes 
through a hole 
in this catch, and 
is connected with 
the armature of 
the electro-mag- 
net. This arma- 
ture is a piece of т 
soft iron hinged “4% 
close to the 
magnet; апа 
the wire connect- 
ing it to the 
catch is adjusted 
so that the arma- 
ture just clears 
the magnet pole 
when the catch 
rests in the 
notch. 

The catch is 
adjusted by a 
screw at the side. 

The electrical 
connections and 
wiring are made 
plain by the 
diagram. А11 
wires оп the 
camera are ]et 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories ol а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


in behind, in grooves, which are after- 
wards filled in with sealing wax 

In order to avoid damaging the camera, 
everything is screwed to a piece оі oak 
fitted on to the camera front (fig. 3.) + 

In cases whe:e the camera is concealed 
it is convenient to have a means of test- 
ing to see that the camera is still “ set.” 
This is done by placing а ''flashlight ” 
globe in the electrical circuit ; but as the 
current is not powerful enough to “ fire ” 
the camera aíter passing through the 
globe, this is only brought into action by 
lifting the key switch, as indicated in the 
wiring diagram. Тһе switch is pressed 
down to “ fire ” the camera. Ifthe camera 
has been ''fired," electrical contact will 
be broken between A and B. Aluminium 


was used wherever possible for lightness. 

The spring on R is not fastened at A, 
so that when not in use neither this nor 
the “internal " trigger spring need be in 
compression. 


D. L. 
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A USEFUL ADJUNCT FOR ENLARGING 
OR REDUCING. 


F the various devices for enlarging 

and reducing, I find the daylight 
apparatus hard to beat, especially for 
thoie who have only occasional need for 
such work. Mine is of the square double- 
camera type, working with carriers from 
I2 by ro downwards, and with special 
carrier for lantern plates fitting dark slidc. 
The centre is so arranged that any lens 
can be used on a suitable panel, within 
the limits of extension, of course. Focus- 
sing is accomplished by sliding along 
a framework provided, and the instru- 
ment is easily placed on a table and tilted 
to the sky. When not in use the two 
cameras collapse into a small space. But 
what is not usually fitted is a means of 


o о о 
Simple Carrier for Postcard Negatives. 


centering part of a negative desired to be 
enlarged or reduced, and this I accom- 
plished in the following manner. I got 
a cabinet maker to make a frame 19} by 
144 by } in., with opening the ІШІ extent 
сі negative end of instrument, and rebated 
to take the carriers e» bloc. То the 
sliding end of camera I fixed strips of 
brass bent over, with a locking screw, and 
am thus enabled to raise or fall as needed ; 
the lateral movement provided with the 
instrument giving the requisite range in 
either direction. The rough drawing will 
show the idea, the wide dark strip being 
inside of bellows and the narrow shaded 
strip the velvet light trap. 

With postcard work, however, another 
simple arrangement was necessary. 1 


cut two pieces of stout cardboard the size 
of half-plate carrier with opening just 
smaller than the plate, and along one side 
placed a strip of card about the thickness 
of a plate. The three thicknesses were 
fastened together by tacks. The upper 
side and two ends being left open, the 
plate can be inserted from three direc- 
tions, the whole fixed in carrier spring 
tight by the turnbuttons, and the 
centering done as described. Н. К.Н. 
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MEASURING THE FOCUS OF A LENS. 


WO of the very fre- 


/ | quently recurring 
А S queries which reach 
j асасы us are: (1) “ How 


can I measure the 
focus of my lens? ” 
and (2) '" How сап 
I measure the F 
numbers of my lens 
stops?" As these 
two matters are re- 
lated, it will be as 
well to deal with 
them in sequence. At the outset it 
is desirable to explain that we are 
not going to deal with these ques- 
tions in the usual high and dry, 
scientific way, but rather ia a very 
simple and practical manner, avoiding 
both technical terms and mathe- 
тайса! formule ог calculations аз 
far as possible. 

The “focus” of a lens, іп every- 
day photographic language, is short 
for “focal length ;" that is to say, 
not a matter of a sharp or clear 
picture, but a matter of so many 
inches, etc. 
measured from some definite starting 
point. ''From the lens of course ? "' 
Yes, but what part—the end, middle, 
glass, tube, or stop? The proper point 
or positive is called the node, and 
we had better find this before attempt- 
ing to measure the focus. Fig. i 
tells us how this may easily be done. 
With a dab of sealing wax fix a post- 
card to a card plate box set on edge. 
Lay a foot rule or tape measure flat 
out on the table and with one end 
touching the postcard (i.e. our focus- 
sing screen). Now take a flat cork 
and put a (say) two-inch long wire 
nail through the centre of the cork. 
(The point of this nail should not be 
sharp enough to scratch the lens 
tube.) Put a lighted candle a íew 
feet away. Hold the lens tube be- 
tween fingers and thumb (fig. 1), and 
rest the lens tube on the upturned 
nail point in such a position that the 
lens gives a fairly sharp (reduced) 
image of the candle flame thrown on 
the postcard. | Now sligaily rotate 
horizontally the lens tube resting 


on the nail, and watch the image 
closely to see if it moves sideways 
as the lens is turned a little bit first 
one way and then the other, sideways. 
If the image moves, shift the lens 
on the nail, until you find a position 
of the lens on the nail such that a 
slight rotation of the lens does not 
cause the image to shift. Тһе nodal 
plane is the vertical plane passing 
through the nail point, and the node 
is in the centre of the lens just over 
the nail point. 

There is no need to mark the lens 
tube in any way. It will suffice to 
slip an elastic band over the tube, 
or tie round it a bit of black thread. 
We now have some definite part of 
the lens from which the focal length 
is to be measured. But you say you 
cannot get the lens out of your 
camera, and so cannot use the fore- 


Now a length has to be 7. 


going method. We have yet other 
arrows to our bow. 

But suppose for a moment we have 
found the nodal plane and marked 
it by a band round the tube, and 
suppose also that the sun is shining, 
or through an open window we can 
focus any distant object on the post- 
card (see fig. 1), then with the rule 
or tape on the table we can read off 
the distance from card to cork edge, 
say 4] inches, and to this we must 
add half the diameter of the cork, 
say half of 14 inches, i.e. 1; we thus 
get 41 plus %, or a total of 5 inches, 
as the focal length. 


We will now consider another 
method for finding the focal length 
of a lens that is a fixture in a camera. 
This method may be conveniently 
employed in any darkened room 
(blinds down during daylight) with 
the aid of artificial light. Figs. 2 
and 3 show the apparatus when an 
ordinary paraffin lamp (shown at the 
right-hand end of the illustration) 
is employed. We require two card 
screens, which may be contrived in 
the manner suggested for fig. I. That 
next the lamp we will call the “ object 
screen " (P, figs. 4 and 5), the other 
(О, figs. 4 and 5) the '' image screen.’’ 
Opposite the lamp flame in the object 
screen we cut a small hole, say { to 
I inch diameter. Over this we fix 


a bit of coarse chiffon, net, or any 
other open-mesh material, so that 
we can presently get a sharp image 


(at О) of the threads (at P). We 
arrange the camera (focussing screen 
removed) on a book, box, etc., so 
that the opening (at P) in the object 
screen comes opposite, i.e. level with, 
the lens, and proceed to shift the 
camera to and fro until we get a sharp 
enlarged image of P at Q (figs. 2 and 4). 
The distance between the image and 
object screens may be any distance 
apart to suit our individual con- 
venience, but whatever this selected 
distance may be we must not alter 
this distance during the operation. 
As in the first method above given, 
it is convenient to fix a tape measure 
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on the table top. We now observe 
the position of either the back or 
front edge of the camera base along 
the tape, and note it down to prevent 
memory slips. Now we move the 
camera towards the image screen О) 
until we again get a sharp image of 
the threads of chiffon at P. 

This of course is a reduced image 
(figs. 3 and 5). Again we read off 
on the tape scale the position of the 
front or back of the cam?ra base- 
board. Now it is important to note 
that if we read' off the front of the 
base in the first observation we must 
read the front in the second observa- 
tion, or otherwise we must read the 
position of the back in both cases. 

Now a glance at figs. 4 and 5 
corresponding of course to figs. 2 and 3 
will show us that it is immateria 
whether we take the distance Аа о 
Bb, for either or both give us th 
distance the lens has travelled between 
the two observations. This is one 
of the two things we want to know, 
viz., the ‘“‘ lens travel " (Aa, or Bb) ; 
the other thing we must know is the 
base or object to image, i.e. РО. The 
rest is a matter of a little simple 
arithmetic. Instead of giving a verbal 
rule it will be easier to give a formula, 
and illustrate it with a numerical 
example. 

Suppose we call the base length, i.e. 
object to image (or Р to QJ), by the 
letter B, and the lens travel (Аа) by 
the letter T. Then focal length equals 


(Base plus travel) x (base minus travcl) 
4 x base. 

Now let us take а numerical 
example. Let the base be 32 inches. 
We will agree to measure the travel 
of the front edge of the camera base. 
Our first obscrvation (figs. 2 and 4) 
reads 9 inches, i.e. P to А. Our second 
Observation (figs. 3 and 5) reads 25, 
ie. P to A’. Subtracting 9 from 25 
we get тб, ie. А to А”, ie. the lens 
travel. This with 32=base 15 all 
we need know. We put these values 
in our formula and get 


f (focal length) тан 
(32 +16) (32-16 _ 48х16 
4X 32 4x32 


which cancel out to 2-6 in. 


Now here is a little tip to simplify 
matters. Our denominator is 4B. If 
then we can conveniently make В- 
25 inches, then 4B-100. Апа this 
greatly simplifies the arithmetic. Here 
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is another case where we use an inch 
tape graduated іп 1-10th inches. 
Again we use the front edge of the 
camera base only. First observation, 
PA-268; second observation, РА’ = 
20'2. Difference=lens travel z 144. 


4.B 4x25 
е9 ла: «41594 
IOO 100 
4'2 very nearly, 

Now having thus found the focal 
length of our lens all we necd do is 
to point it to any distant object, 
get as sharp focus as we can (using 
the largest stop), and then measure 
backwards from the sharp image the 
ascertained focal length, and we get 
back to the nodal point. 

Observe that in the first case we 
found the nodal point, then the solar 
or infinity focus, and so deduced the 
focal length. In the second case we 
found the focal length, then the solar 
or infinity focus, and thence deduced 
the nodal point (or node) of the lens. 


= 41764, ог, say, 


| Fig.4 
Q 2. | es 
| З BE A B ý v 
l % 
i = ae | 
Q 
ҮТ 5 РО 


But suppose that neither of these 
methods is convenient. We have 
still a good half-dozen arrows left 
yet. Here is a night or day method 
for a camera with а focussing screen: 
Take a bit of thin card, and with a 
very finely pointed pencil dot along 
the edge two or three exact inch 
spaces and т-то{һ inch spaces (1 
inch divisions may be used, but 
the 1-1oth divisions save trouble). 

Now fix up—by day—a strip of 
paper, e.g. edge of newspaper, say 
24 inches long; or by night set two 
lighted candles on the mantelpiece 
with the centres of their flames the 
chosen distance apart. Flace the 
camera opposite the midway point 
between the two candle flames or 
ends of paper strip, and focus sharply 
with the largest stop, and arrange 
that your ground-glass image just 
measures exactly some definite num- 
ber of marks (1-10th inch) on your 
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card scale, say 8 tenths or :8 inch. 
Now comparing 24 with 8-1oths, or :8, 
1.6. 240-8ths, we see that the image 
is I-30th the object. This is called 
the “ratio.” We now measure 
(with the tape measure, etc.) the 
distance of the ground glass to the 
centre of paper strip or mid point 
between the candles. This we will 
imagine is 80 inches. If we call D 
the distance of image to object (80) 
and » the ratio, or 24 divided by 
8-10ths, i.e. зо, then 
4 Dr 
Ў (тету - (1+7)2 

This in our imaginary case gives us 
80 x 30 
31 X 3I 

Finally, " what about the worker 
with a fixed-focus lens and no focus- 
sing screen ?” (1) He can select а 
subject not nearer than say 50 times 
the focal length of his lens (which 
for this estimate he may roughly 
reckon as the lens-to-plate distance), 
and then expose a plate on it, noting 
his camera position. For example, 
rest the camera on the window sill 
of one house and point the lens 
straight across the road to the house 
opposite. Develop, etc., the plate. 
On the negative take two definite 
points, say 2 inches apart, and measure 
the corresponding distance apart in 
the object, say 90 inches apart. This 
gives us a ratio of 45 (i.e. 92). Now 
measure the distance of the lens 
from the centre of the object, say 
24 ft. 6 in. 22884. 6—294 inches. 

If now we divide the lens-to-object 
distance, i.e. 204, by “ratio plus опе,” 

Q 


» 


; 2 
1.6. 45+1= 46, we get ^ o = 6.383, or 


=2'407, Say 2°5=2}. 


say 6.4 nearly. Objections against 
this method may be brought forward 
by the all-wise and learned, but in 
practice it works out within an error 
in the second or third place of decimals 
and thus quite negligible. 

It is generally advisable to make 
one’s measurements of lenses by at 
least two different methods, and then 
take an average of the two or more 
results if they differ appreciably. 


NEW readers should note that 
back numbers 


containing 


previous Notes for Novices are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 


Hampshire House Photographie Society's Annual Exhibition.— 
Entry forms are now ready for the open exhibition which is to 
be held at Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, London, 
The judge will be F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., and the awards will consist of three or more medals 
Prints must not be framed, but 


W., from April 18 to May 17. 


and certificates in each class, 


hawk Koad, W.12. 


should be mounted, preferably on light mounts, and all accepted 
pictures will be shown under glass. 
of exhibits is March 19. 
be made to either of the joint secretaries, Н. T. Callender, то, 
Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W.2; ог W. J. W. Shiers, 201, Gold- 


The last дау for the receipt 
Application for entry forms should 
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Queries should be written on one 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons p 
pages the same week. 
MATION will | 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the : 
London, W C 2 «nd marked “Query " or “ Criticism " оп the outside. 
e of the paper only. 


rinted in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 


be freely given, and correspondents will 
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Enlarger. 

I bought an enlarger, and on adapting it to 

electric filament lamp find the filament pro- 

jected on the screen, etc. 

А. Z. (Paris). 

(i.) Arrange the condenser to throw 
an image of the filament inside the pro- 
jection lens. (ii) If this fails, use a 
finely ground glass diffusing screen 
between the lamp and condenser; or 
(iii.) use а ground-glass bulb. 
Keluction, 

(1) Would the enclosed negative have been better 

had I shortened the development, thus re- 

ducing contrast? (2) Is there any means of 

reducing contrast, loss of detail in the half 

tones ? Ғ.А; T. (London, М.М. 

(1) Interior subjects, such as churches, 
etc., often present strong light and shade 
contrasts, which should not be accen- 
tuated in the negative. Your negative 
is certainly over-developed, and would 
have been all the better for a little 
longer exposure. (2) One way of re- 
ducing contrast with a minimum loss 
of shadow detail is by bleaching and 
redeveloping. Another is the ammonium 
persulphate reducer. The latter is the 
simpler to use, and would probably be 
best in this case. 


Lenses, Ete. 
(1) I have quarter-plate camera with 5 іп. 
lens at F/ro, and am told that by using a 
supplementary I can make this work at larger 
aperture and yet cover 3} by 2}. Can you 
please explain? (2) Is it possible to do low- 
power telephotography and photomicrograpby 
and copving by means of supplementary v ith 
a magazine camera? Please explain. (3) 
Have heard that one can do useful work with 
a fixed-focus camera and ordinary reading 
glass. How does this affect the working 
aperture ? etc. C. Н. C. (Birmingham). 
(1) A s in. focus lens at F/ro means 
that the stop diameter is r-1oth of 5 inches 
{approx.), i.e. } іп. If you add a convex 
supplementary the тоса! length is short- 
ened. Suppose it to be reduced to 4 in., 
then this same 4 in. stop is now F/s. 
The covering power would be а! егей 
in all probability, but by how much one 
cannot say without knowing full details 
as to mount, separation, lens diameter, 
etc. (2) By magazine camera we sup- 
pose you mean one with fixed lens-to- 
plate distance. By adding concave lens 
you lengthen, and by adding convex 
lens you shorten the focal length, the 
former being useful for distant objects, 
the latter ior near small objects, also 
some copying conditions. But if you 


л 


alter the focal length of the lens you 
must readjust the lens-to-plate distance, 
or accommodate the lens-to-object dis- 
tance, or alter the lens separation dis- 
tance. (3) In the сазе o: а fixed-lens 
camera one (at times) can use such a 
convex lens, and so shorten the focal 
length, thus enabling one to deal with 
objects nearer than would be permissible 
with the fixed camera lens only. With 
the same stop and same stop-to-plate 


distance the working aperture would 
not be appreciably affected. If these 
somewhat compressed replies to large 


questions are not now quite clear, repeat 
your questions. 
Backed Plates. 
Have had some backed plates given to me, 
but have had no experience, etc. 
F. C. G. (Clapton), 

Backed plates are exposed and de- 
veloped just like ordinary unbacked 
plates. If you are accustomed to develop 
by time you need not look at the plates 
until development is complete, when the 
backing can be rubbed off the back of the 
glass with the finger-tip. ‘Lhis may be 
done either before or after fixing. If you 
are accustomed to develop by the inspec- 
tion method it will be necessary to rub 
off some of the backing just before the 
plate is developed far enough. Previous 
experience will enable you to estimate the 
time approximately. 


Various Topics. 
(1) Can a fixing solution of hypo be used ге- 
peatedly. If so, to what extent? (2) Cana 
developing solution of rytol be kept if mixed ? 
(3) Is it necessary to fix and wash a print before 
sepia toning ? F. K. (Lee). 
(r) A fixing bath of average strength, 
say 20 to 40 per cent., may be used for 
several plates or prints one after the other 
—but in reason. For instance, suppose 
you fix а quarter-plate negative іп 
2 oz. of 25 per cent. hypo. 1115 has used 
up, or put out of action, some of the 
dissolved hypo. А second plate uses up 
some more, and so on. Now obviously 
this using up cannot go on indefinitely. 
It has been estimated that 2 oz. of hypo 
crystals in, say, 8 to 10 oz. water will fix 
one dozen quarter-plates. But the prudent 
worker will prefer not to push things to the 
limit. Reckoning hypo at 8d. per Ib., or 
2 oz. for Іа., it is obviously cheaper to 
use double this quantity rather than 
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spoil one quarter-plate. (2) We are not in 
possession of any definite date as regards 
this point. But speaking generally, a 
freshly mixed developer is always to be 
preferred and used, when possible. (3) Yes. 
Fixing and washing are necessary before 
bleaching and sulphiding. 
Shutter Speed. 

Can you tell me how to find the speed of my 

shutter ? H. T. (Wolverhampton). 

Turn a bicycle upside down to rest on 

the saddle. Fix a glass ball to the rim 
end of a spoke. Get a friend to rotate this 
wheel exactly one revolution per second. 
Arrange your position that the sun is 
reflected by the glass ball into the lens 
as a bright spot of light. Photograph this 
with your shutter. Comparing the length 
of track of bright spot with the entire 
circumference gives you the fraction of 
a second. Suppose this to be 1-20th of the 
circumference—or measured with a pro- 
tractor to subtend 18 deg. Ав the spot 
makes one complete revolution per second 
(i.e. 360 deg.) it will travel 1-20th of the 
circle, ог 18 deg., or r-2oth part of a 
second while the shutter is making the 
exposure. 
Condenser. 

Have thought about making an enlarger, but 

have failed to find out what a condenser is, etc. 

W. J. B. (Charlton), 
A condenser is a convex lens the size 

of the negative to be enlarged. It bends, 
ie. refracts, the rays of light in such a 
way that they tend to pass through the 
" projection ” lens, i.e. the lens that gives 
an image of the negative on the bromide 
paper. The diameter of the condenser 
must not be less than the diagonal of the 
negative to be enlarged. Cannot say 
anything about prices now, but in pre- 
war days a quarter-plate condenser, new, 
cost round about ros., and half that 
second-hand. You are more likely to buy 
one second-hand now. Inquire at the 
places dealing in second-hand apparatus. 
May we commend to your notice a 
beginners’ book on this subject, viz., 
“Enlargements, their Production and 
Finish," by G. R. Smith, which our 
publishers can supply for 1s. 8d. post free ? 
Herein are described various methods 
of enlarging with and without a condencer. 
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‘Movies’ оп the Move. 


ut. 
CAMS. 


———. 


Some people may be entertaining a notion that in these 
days, when sterner things preoccupy the greater part of the 
world, the moving picture business 15 at a standstill. This is 
by no means the case. The development of the cinematograph 
art is not to be impeded by a little thing like a European war. 
The latest issue of a New York almanac which I have seen 
chronicles some of the big things done along this line while most 
of us have bcen watching the shifting shadows on another sort 
of screen. This publication gives you a synopsis of the triumphs 
of the “ movies," not only in western countries, which are the 
home of art and understanding, but in the impassive East as 
well. The cinematograph is hitting that impassive East in 
the eye. Civilisation has spread so rapidly that there is no 
part of the globe to-day which has not got its picture theatre. 
From far-away islands of the South Seas, from the teeming 
banks of the Indian rivers, from the Beshareen tents and the 
Dongalese bazaars the cry is for more films, and still more. 
And at the other end of the scale you have the opening of the 
grandest stageless theatre in New York, stageless in order to 
show that it is to be for pictures and nothing else, representing 
an investment of a million and a half of dollars, with the lights 
in the auditorium in colour cycles, and the music of the orchestra 
to cerrespond. 


From China to Peru. 


It is not only in New York that they do things on this grand 
scale. In the far Pacific, Honolulu has a picture theatre which 
was so prosperous last year that the management were able 
to instal a 10,000 dollar pipe organ. Or, to pass from the 
islands to the continents, think of Teheran, in Persia, where 
they have a cinematograph theatre open all day long. At this 
theatre we are told, still on New York authority, that the most 
popular pictures are '' war and chases with amusing falls.” 
There are other picture theatres at Cairo, with screened boxes 
for the ladies of the harem, while their fez-covered husbands 
sit in the pit below. Doubtless the Pharaohs turn in their 
graves and long for a private view. 


Art’s Choice Abode. 


Even the cherished cities of medieval art have surrendered 
themselves to this new glamour. An exception is to be noted 
in the case of Florence, where, while the rest of Italy has 2,500 
picture theatres, there is, for some reason or other, a surprising 
dearth, and the American '' movie '" man does not know what 
to make of it. Was Florence not the city of Dante and Michael 
Angelo ? Can it be that it has lost its love for the artistic ? 
Anyway, it is otherwise with Athens, where the rage for the 
‘‘ pictures" would astonish Pericles if he could only look up. 
On this classic ground there are four first-class picture theatres, 
and half a dozen others which are not first-class, as well as 
ten picture exhibitions in the open air, so that if the modern 
Athenians are anything like their predecessors in running 
after every new thing, western enterprise is ready to oblige 
them. In Grecce as a whole there are 125 cinematograph 
theatres, and the voracious appetite of the Greek is revealed 
in his ability to consume 820,000 feet of film а month. It is 
added, however, that some American films are largely unin- 
telligible to the Greek mind. The Greek mind is perhaps not 
singular in this respect. | 


Eastern Tastes. 


The films, we are further told, are very popular in China, 
where a scat in a picture palace is priced at as much as 50 or 
75 cents. Here the audience sit on hard wooden benches, 
drink their tea, eat water-melon seeds, and wipe their faces 
with hot towels, apparently when the fun grows furious. China 
is easily pleased. А fat person has only to appear on the screen 
to send а ripple of laughter along the Yellow river. Their 
special delight is to sce anyone fall into water. If two men 
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fall in, the whole audience screams with joy. If 
three men fall in, the ushers have to get to 
work to restore order. If more than three men 
fall in, the fact has to be advertised out- 
side, and the price of admission is doubled. Over the way ip 
Siam they have the same engaging appreciation of other features 
of the western film, and we are told that in Bangkok, where 
the picture theatres seat 7,000 people, if they do not see what 
they want they cry out, “ Co’boy! co'boy ! " 

Laughter in the Wrong Place. 


It is curious that there should be so marked a difference 
between China and Japan, but Japan is distinctly backward. 
If you take a rickshaw and go to a picture theatre in Japan, 
you will find a different state of affairs from what happens in 
the rest of the world. The Japanese have been known to 
laugh at times, but no one has hit upon the secret of hcw to 
make them. The funnybone of the Jap is hard to discover. 
“ Our movies,” says the proud Ameiican, “ have convulsed 
the universe, but the Japanese do not care for Charlie Chaplin.” 
Through all the hopstick and gluepot humour they remain as 
impassive as sphinxes. ‘Truth to tell, they are bored. The 
funniest film fells flat. They seem to be asking what it is al) 
about. But when the serious pieces come on, there is a stir 
of interest. In that tense moment when the villain is un- 
masked a smile of amusement creeps over the Japanese faces, 
and when the heroine dies a dramatic death they burst into a 
roar of laughter. 


The Jap Idea. 


Fortunately, the Japanese are beginning to make thcir own 
films, so that it is not so incumbent upon the western manu- 
facturer to suit their erratic tastes. Тһе great thing about 
the Japanese home-made film appears to be that nothing ever 
happens оп it. The whole reel is devoted to the drinking of 
a cup of tea, another to the swinging of a fan. There is no 
action, no bustle. And yet these things, somehow, are popular 
in Japan. In Yokohama, we are informed, one whole street 
is given up to moving pictures. 1% is called Theatre Street, 
and is hung with great banners on which the Japanese alphabet 
races up and down. 


The Bit of Luck. 


'" Modern science recognises no such thing as luck.’’—The 
Scientific Monthly. 


Photography, from first to last, 

Admits no element of chance, 
The happenings that flabbergast 

Us by their odd irrelevance 
Are all the stern result of law, 

They are the things which have to Бе, 
Just as to frost succeeds a thaw, 

You see. 


That one stray shot, let off in joke, 
Should make the picture of the year, 
While the well-calculated stroke 
Should issue in a feeble smear, 
Is not Dame Fortune at her play, 
Ne mischief of a wilful sprite, 
But is as certain as the day 
And night. 


If we could see the causes and 
Effects in what we call a fluke, 

We'd find it absolutely planned, 
Exact as in the Fentateuch ; 

But in this realm we have no choice, 
Cannot foresee or figure out— 

And that's a matter to rejoice 

About. 
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THE ADMIRAL'S BARGE. By ViCE-ADMIRAL STUART NICHOLSON, 
The original, a toned bromide print (9 x 71), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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The exhibition of British war pictures made with 
the camera, which was officially opened at the Grafton 
Galleries on Monday last, is a 

WAR PHOTOGRAPHS step in the right direction towards 
IN COLOUR. making displays of this sort even 
more attractive to the general 

public than they have been in the past. This, we 
presume, is the aim and object of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, who are responsible for the present exhibition. 
Although previous shows of war photographs have 
been remarkable in many ways, both for the subject- 
matter presented and the scale on which they have 
been shown, the lack of variety in their general appear- 
ance has produced a monotonous effect. Exhibitions 
of hundreds of toned bromide enlargements, all of 
precisely the same colour and treated in exactly the 
same way as regards framing and hanging, etc., are apt 
to pall if repeated too many times, and tend to defeat 
the purpose for which they are organised. Тһе intro- 
duction of colour, however, has altered the matter 
considerably, and in the present exhibition—which, if 
anything, is ап advance on previous shows of the 
kind so far as pictorial effects аге concerned—quite 
apart from their being magnificent records of recent 
battlefields, the whole of the pictures (with one or two 
exceptions) are in the colours of nature. The result 
is a brightness and realism that places the display on 
a very much higher plane of attractiveness, and 15 
likely to draw crowds to Grafton Street for weeks to 
come. The pictures of the Western Front include 
some wonderful enlargements, one of which is probably 
the biggest thing of its kind yet shown, and depicts 
an incident of the recent fighting, with tanks and 
infantry going into action. The normal size spectator 
standing in front of this vast enlargement looks a pigmy 
in comparison with the soldiers shown in the foreground 
of the photograph. We understand this is a direct 
enlargement from а 5 by 4 negative. Some of the 
pictures in the gallery devoted to incidents of the 
Eastern campaign are remarkable both from pictorial 
and historical points of view. The entry of General 
Allenby into Jerusalem at the head of the British 
troops is one of these, and we doubt if a painter could 
have produced anything better than this snapshot. 
The entry into Bagdad and troops crossing the desert 
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are also notable examples of well-chosen viewpoints 
and good appreciation of pictorial effect. The whole 
of the pictures are the work of a small group of photo- 
graphers, most of whom received their training in 
Fleet Street as press photographers in pre-war days, 
and they are to be congratulated very heartily on their 
achievements under other conditions. А word of 
praise is also due to the unknown artists who have 
so effectively “ worked up ” the enlargements in colour. 
There is a brilliancy coupled with a restraint in the 
use of the colours that betokens keen observation of 
nature and a due respect for the realism of the subjects 
presented. The pictures indicate also the great utility 
of the brown-toned bromide as a basis for colour work, 
and the entire exhibition can be regarded, from one 
point of view, as the apotheosis of the air-brush. This 
tool appears to have been the one chiefly used in 
the application of the colours to the prints, and its 
usefulness in covering large spaces with a textureless 
“ haze ” of transparent tint is well demonstrated. 


Many curious portraits have been taken through the 
compound eye of an insect, and thereby multiplied 
into a regular pattern, but hardly 
THE COMPOUND ever can this have been done so 
EYE. perfectly as in the example which 
Dr. G. H. Rodman brought before 
the Camera Club the other evening. He showed a 
portrait of himself, multiplied some 300 times, in the 
facets of the cornea of a beetle, and although obtained 
through a dried specimen, the result could hardly 
have been bettered had it been taken through a collec- 
tion of. optically worked lenses. Seeing that the house: 
fly has four thousand of these hexagonal facets in 
each eye, one may hope, out of mercy to the creature, 
that nature has provided some means by which these 
multiplied imáges can be combined in a single impres- 
sion before being transmitted to the brain. Another 
remarkable photograph in the same lecture was of 
the living larvae of the house-fly, photographed while 
under the influence of chloroform, on which they re- 
mained still sufficiently long to allow ample expo- 
sure for getting detail. 


The lighting of interiors has been greatly developed 
of recent years, and now in many houses and offices 
and public buildings one finds the indirect 
system of illumination employed, generally 
with good results. One of the chief light- 
ing experts of the day, Licut.-Commander 
Haydn Harrison, in a paper before the Illuminating 
Engineering Society a few evenings ago, expressed the 
view that the use of ceilings as secondary light sources 
will probably be largely developed after the war. To 
one disadvantage of this method of indirect lighting 
the photographer of interiors is alive, namely, that the 
excessive diffusion of light produces a flat appearance 
owing to the absence of shadows to furnish contrast. 
Commander Harrison thinks that this disadvantage 
can be overcome by concentrating the light source on 
to a smaller area of the ceiling, which small area can 
be specially prepared or covered with a suitable device 
50 as to increase its reflecting efficiency and permit 
of its being cleaned when necessary to maintain such 
efficiency. 


INTERIOR 
LIGHTINO. 
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N the present days of restricted opportunities for 
negative production and of increased cost of 
materials, it behoves amateurs to tum their 
attention, during the spare time they have for 


| 


devotion to photography, to obtaining the best possible 
results from the negatives which they have taken at 


other and happier times. Manv of these negatives 
wil probably be found never to have been printed, 
or at the most to have been only rough-proofed, and, 
unless thev have been immediately recognised as being 
of more than ordinary merit, have been relegated to 
the storage boxes without further consideration. 

А period such as the present provides an opportunity 
for the careful consideration of these laid-by negatives, 
which should be examined one by one with a view to 
ascertaining whether, bv judicious control in the print- 
ing of the whole, or a portion, some picture may 
be produced which was not apparent at the frst 
glance. 

In looking over old negatives it should always be 
borne in mind by every careful and conscientious 
worker that there must have been some good reason 
for making the exposure present in his mind at the time 
of doing so. Probably, after development, the negative 
has been found to fall short in some respect of the aim 
which it was desired to attain, and in the resultant 
disappointment has been too hastilv discarded as useless. 
Nevertheless the details of composition, focussing, 
and exposure will be sure to have received proper atten- 
tion, and in spite of the fact that the precise effect 
aimed at has not been secured, yet the negative should 
form a basis for the recapturing of the lost motif through 
the exercise of a judicious amount of care and control 
in the printing. 

Those workers who confine themselves to the produc- 
tion of nothing larger than quarter-plate negatives 
will find it a good plan, instead of examining them in 
the hand, to put them through the lantern and inspect 
them, enlarged to respectable dimensions, upon the 
easel. Hidden beauties are often revealed by this means 
which would have passed unnoticed because of their 
occupying a small space in the negative. 

Having selected а promising negative, or a portion 
of one, and done whatever reduction or intensification 
may be judged advisable, it is well to make an enlarge- 
ment upon bromide paper up to say whole-plate size 
for further consideration and to act as a guide for 
making the finished print. Probably the sight of the 
enlargement will recall to memory the particular 
composition, lighting, or atmospheric effect which it 
was desired to secure at the time of exposing the plate ; 
if so, it only becomes a question of so controlling the 
final plate as to obtain as nearly as possible the result 
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originally intended. If not, the exercise of a little 
imagination and the careful consideration of the material 
to hand will result in the formation of a definite idea of 
what should be done to improve matters. 

The next step is to subdue obtrusive detail in the guide 
print, and to accentuate necessary high lights by means 
of the black and white bromide retouching pencils 
which can be obtained of any photographic dealer. 
Broad masses may also be subdued by black stumping 
chalk, rubbed on with a plug of cotton wool, and similar 
masses may be lightened in tone by the use of a piece 
of ink eraser. The guide print should finally represent 
in its worked-up condition the result it is desired to 
attain in the finished picture. It then becomes neces- 
sarv to consider what printing process is likely to 
yield this result in the most satisfactory manner. Gum- 
bichromate, bromoil, and, if the necessary control is 
so small that it can be carried out on the negative itself 
and a good enlargement made therefrom, bromide and 
ozobrome all have thcir peculiar qualities and charac- 
teristics, one or more of which may be particularly 
adepted to the work in hand. 

If carbon or oil is selected, it will be necessary to 
make a transparency from the negative either by 
contact or in the enlarging lantern, the latter allowing 
clouds to be printed in and a certain amount of control 
exercised by shading, more readilv than the former. 
Then a negative on smooth bromide paper should be 
made, upon which the bulk of the hand work should be 
done, employing for the purpose stumping chalk, 
stumps, the retouching knife, and a little oil or canada 
balsam, touched on the back very carefully with a 
camel's-hair brush to render high lights more translucent 
and of greater printing value. With bromoil, if the 
worker has attained any degree of dexterity in the 
manipulation of the process, the result aimed at may 
be attained from a straight bromide enlargement with a 
minimum of trouble. 

Nevertheless, it is advisable not to overtax the bromoil 
process too severely, and to effect as many modifications 
to lead to the desired end as may be in the making of 
the bromide base. 

Though the various manipulations may take some 
little time to carry out, it is not so great as would be 
expected, and the worker should experience consider- 
able enioyment in the production of the finished picture, 
in which his artistic faculties and technical abilities 
have had full scope, from old negatives that have been 
possibly discarded. 

Finally, serious work of this nature tends to check 
the wholesale production of prints, many of which are 
not worth the time or the cost of the paper spent upon 
them in these days when high prices-are the rule. 


БЕН 
HOW UNCLE SAM DOES ІТ. 


[The following appeal for recruits, culled from an American 
photographic contemporary, will give our readers an idea of 
the characteristic enthusiasm with which our cousins across the 
Atlantic are entering into the business of the war.—ED.j 


“ S^ you red-blooded fellow Over Here, take down the 
receiver and listen to a line of talk that ought to get under 
the hide and into the heart of men of your brand. 

You are a skilled man. You have been fighting life's game 
in a country where every man has an even chance to make the 
most of himself. You are an American, and all that you are, 
and all that you hope to be, reflects to the credit of a democracy. 
. That democracy is being assailed by the most damnable foe 
that ever fired a cannon, that ever drove home a bayonet, 
that ever ravaged a neutral state, that ever sunk a hosp tal 
ship, that ever shelled women and children in lifeboats, that 
ever crucified and castrated captured enemy soldiers, that 
ever cut the right hands off boy children in captured territory, 
that ever raped women by the thousand, that ever lived to 
fasten its demon clutches on the throat of civilisation. 

Almighty God will not permit the unleashed hellishness of 
Kaiserism to engulf the world. No sane thinking man can 
conceive of an all-wise and all-loving supreme Deity permitting 
our section of the world to become under German leadership— 
the stench of the universe, but now, not to-morrow—right 
now—Almighty God needs the help of trained men. 

It has been said repeatedly by men who ought to know what 
they are talking about, that this war will be won in the air. 
Uncle Sam is building an air fleet that will astound the fighting 
world. Factories from Maine to California are working day 
and night on aeroplane parts. Guns and oil and gasoline and 
cameras and other material parts of these war machines are 
coming along as fast as skilled organised American factories 
can bring them out. Already they are being assembled, and 
that acme of the American get-together spirit, the Liberty 
motor, is being installed. 

Ever since this great war started, the government has been 
establishing aviation schools to perfect the bird men who will 
be the eyes of the national army. These schools have already 
turned out a mighty healthy number of those fearless chaps 
who can climb to dizzy heights, loop the loop, spiral with the 
engine cut off, repair a jammed machine gun and get it into 
action before they reach the ground, and there are thousands 
more well on the road to their commissions, and they are getting 
into the seats of the new machines almost before the paint is 
dry on the initials U.S.A. 

The machines and many of the fliers are taken care of, but 
there is a crying need of trained men to care for these machines. 

There is a blank at the bottom of this page that when pro- 
perly filled out will make a glorious chapter in the history of 
this country. It will be the answer of skilled gentlemen to the 
challenge of skilled brutes. 

But let’s get down to cases. Do you drive an automobile ? 
Thank God if you do, and sign the blank. 

Do you know anything about a gasoline engine? Thank 
God if you do, and plaster your name on the blank. 

Are you a machinist or a machinist's helper? Thank God 
that your time in the land of the free has been spent learning 
a useful trade, and put your signature to the blank, firm and 
right in your conviction that it is the greatest act of your life. 

Do you know skilled men, and have you any influence with 
them ? If you have, put that influence to work, put your 
shoulder to the wheel, remind yourself that war is now the 
business of America and that we are threatened with all those 
things Germany has taught the world to expect from her. Spot 
your skilled men, and if they are not working on war essentials 
shoot some of your brand of Americanism into them. 

If you are 18, 19 or 20 ycars old sign the blank and become а 
man. 

If you are between 32 and 40 years of age and qualified, sign 
the blank and put vour name where it belongs among thosc 
who know no obligation greater than their love of country. 

There has nevcr been a greater appeal to skilled men. “There 
probably will never be a greater need of skilled men called 
upon to perform a duty so essential. 

In God's name, you skilled men. recognise this emergency, 
Know a need when you see one. Discern between German 
made news and American made news. This is no six months’ 
war. It is a fight between principle and despotism, and it is 
à finish fight." 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


А FINE-GRAIN FOCUSSING SCREEN.—In copying and photo- 
micrography, and all work where very fine focussing is essential, 
ordinary commercial ground glass is much too coarse in its 
grain for accurate work. Many processes and formulæ have 
from time to time been given by various workers for the home 
making of focussing screens by methods which involve the 
use of a variety of chemicals on ordinary dry plates. These 
methods, whilst in some hands affording very good screens, 
have the disadvantages that under the present war conditions 
the materials necessary are very difficult to obtain, and expen- 
sive if obtainable, and also that a certain amount of experi- 
menting is necessary before a satisfactory screen is evolved, 
the '' personal element ” entering largely into the question. 
The following method, however, will be found to yield a screen 
with as fine a grain as could be desired, and which in addition 
is very simply made. Take a sheet of ordinary glass of the 
right thickness—ordinary negative glass will do, but plate glass 
is preferable—and lay it perfectly horizontally on a firm surface 
where it can remain undisturbed for a day or so. Then care- 
fully cover it all over with a thin layer of ordinary milk, using 
just enough to cover the glass completely, and taking care 
that none runs over the edges. Leave it undisturbed to dry, 
and in a time ranging from a few hours to one day, according 
to the weather, the milk will evaporate, leaving a finely deposited 
white substance on the glass, which surface will be found admir- 
able for focussing purposes. If this first application results 
in a screen which is thought to be too transparent for some 
purposes, a further treatment in a similar manner will strengthen 
the deposit and make the sereen more opaque. --Н. W. J. 

% 

TROUBLES IN scs m workers who are now 
experiencing the troubles which arise from low temperature of 
their developing solutions will be interested in the following 
suggestions. Ап ordinary brick when heated retains the heat 
for a long time, and this valuable property can be utilised in 
order to maintain the working solutions at normal temperature 
during the cold of the winter months. А couple of bricks 
heated in the domestic oven, and wrapped in a piece of old 
flannel, serve admirably as a stand for the dishes, and will 
keep the solutions warm during an evening's work. This 
arrangement is altogether more convenient than the hot-water 
bottle sometimes suggested for the purpose.— J. К. B. 


* * * * * 


STOPPERS.—In using glass-stoppered bottles precautions 
should be taken to prevent the stopper sticking, and liquids 
prone to give this trouble, such as solutions of the caustic 
alkalis, should be kept in bottles with rubber stoppers. Rubber- 
stoppered bottles are generally more satisfactory for most 
photographic solutions. When glass stoppers are preferred, 
the inside of the mouth of the bottle should be smeared with 
a little vaseline. Stoppers should never be ground in. A well- 
made stopper will perform its functions perfectly when loose 
enough to be removed and replaced by grasping with the little 
finger of the left hand in the usual manner of the chemist. 
When a stopper is found to be stuck there are several ways of 
dealing with the difficulty: (1) Patience. (2) Tapping the 
cdge of the stopper gently on the bench. (3) Striking the head 
of the stopper sharply with the handle of a penknife whilst 
holding the back tightly with the thumb. This should be 
done lengthwise with narrow-headed stoppers, such as in 
winchester bottles, to give the greatest resistance and lessen 
the possibility of knocking off the head. (4) Hot water poured 
on the neck of the bottle will cause the neck to expand before 
the stopper. (5) Heating over a flame is a more risky variant 
of this. (6) A little thin oil round the mouth, warming gently 
for a time, and '' gentle persuasion," will often move the stiffest 
cases.—J. R. B. 
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SIMPLE LETTERING FOR 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HEN photography is applied to a decorative purpose, 

there come times when a knowledge of the rudiments 
of lettering is indispensable to the worker. Apart from the 
photographic value, the successful execution of such articles 
as Christmas greeting cards, menus, albums, etc., depends 
largely on the ability to draw neat, shapely lettering. To be 
decorative and effective, lettering must be well drawn; it is 
a subject which needs a small amount of care and a little study 
to avoid gross amateurishness. However, practice will soon 
make one fairly proficient at 
the actual drawing and spacing 
of the individual letters. 

For first attempts а plain 
type of letter should be chosen ; 
а suitable alphabet of capitals 
is shown in the illustration; a 
neat and shapely style of letter 
based upon the Roman alpha- 


bet, that, for most general 
purposes, will be found quite 
suitable. 


It is well to keep in mind the 
character of the article when 
choosing the style and type of 
lettering ; this, as near as pos- 
sible, should always be in harmony with the general result. 
If a strong, bold effect is desired, such as an advertisement, 
obviously firm, bold letters are necessary ; thin, scrawly-looking 
letters, with such a subject, would be quite out of place. 

Special attention should be paid to the “ grouping” or 
** placing " of the title, greeting, or whichever has to be drawn. 
It should be planned to balance and fit in with the rest of the 
design. 

When purely decorative work is aimed at, more licence 
in regard to the lettering is allowed than in the case when the 
picture is the main subject and the lettering merely forms an 
explanatoiy title. In such circumstances obtrusive lettering 
is debarred. But in the former case the fascination of letter- 
ing can be exploited to a much greater extent, as it usually 


By C. R. DENTON. 


ил a part of the design equal in importance to the photo. 
graph. 

On white or light-coloured papers it is well to use pencil 
or light-grey water-colour, something which harmonises well 
with the mount. When a delicate effect is wanted, it is a good 
plan to use a water-colour of the same tint as the mounting 
card. For dark-tinted mounts the paint should have the 
addition of a little Chinese white to lighten the colour and 
give it some “ body." When mixing the pigment, test it 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 


NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


first on a piece of waste mount, and wait until it dries before 
passing judgment on the colour. 

A small white china saucer, obtainable for a few coppers, 
is good for mixing the paint; this is mixed to the consistency 
of fairly thick cream. А small designer's sable brush is the 
most suitable tool to use; this can be obtained in several sizes, 
also for a few pence. 

The outlines of the letters are sketched lightly in pencil 
first, and then painted over. In the case of a dark mount, 
outline the letters on a piece of thin bank note-paper, rub over 
the back with white chalk, then trace down the letters by 
means of a sharp-pointed pencil. If desired, one of the white 
pencils used for bromide paper retouching can be substituted, 
and the letters drawn direct, as in the case of light mounts. 


HERE 


FAOME HINTS FOR THE HAND-CAMERA 


By J. R. BAINBRIDGE. 


Get the best outfit you can afford, 
paying attention to the smoothness of 
shutter working, slower speeds, easy 
manner of release, and general con- 
a venience in the hand. 

Keep to one camera and one kind 
of materials; the familiar grip of the instru- 
ment will give confidence. 

Practice with the unloaded camera daily, if 
possible. 

Learn to carry out the various manipulations 
slowly ; speed will come. 

Don't be tempted to go too near the object; 
enlarge. 

Practice estimating distances, and focus by scale. 

Test the focussing scale and shutter speeds, and know what 
you can do with them. 

Keep your eye on the object during exposure. 

Use the largest stop that will give you the depth required ; 
you may need the speed. 


learn to 


MAN. 


Give full exposure ; aim at shadow gradation. 

Change the plate at once after exposure. 

Keep in condition, and don't get hurried; you can't keep a 
steady hand when excited. 

Don't attempt the impossible; it can't be done. 

When in doubt, give the benefit of the doubt. 

Eliminate waste by efficiency ; don't economise on essentials 
it isn't economy. 

Remember, results are what count, and these depend upon 
the '' man behind.” 

A hand camera сап be used on a stand and must at times. 

Confidence is the secret of success. 

Carry a notebook or exposure record, and even if using very 
small plates enter details of each one exposed. This will 
encourage careful working. 

When giving a long ''instantaneous ” exposure, say } sec., 
with the camera in the hands, take а full, deep breath 
before pressing the shutter release. This will keep the body 
steady. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SCREEN IN X-RAY WORK, 


AND WHAT IT HAS DONE IN THE WAR. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HEN plates of a speed оі“ 400 Н. and D." were intro- 

duced a few years back, the high-water mark of plate 
rapidity seemed to have been reached. Yet this was only an 
advance of a hundred per cent. on plates which had been in 
use for years. When the intensifier screen was first invented 
for X-ray work, photographic exposures were reduced by about 
70 per cent.—in other words, exposure was made about three 
times more rapid; to-day intensifier screens exist which re- 
duce exposure by 95 per cent.—X-ray photography is rendered 
twenty times more rapid. Compared with ordinary photo- 
graphy, this advance is therefore immense. 

The intensifier screen, or '' photographic " screen as 1 have 
termed it above, is a thin card support coated with a mixture 
consisting chiefly of calcium tungstate, which in its crystalline 
form glows with an 
intense violet-blue 
fluorescence when 
it is excited by 
the X-rays. These 
violet rays are, 
roughly, twenty 
times as  actinic 
photographically as 
the X-rays them- 
selves; hence if 
the plate be ех- 
posed with one of 
these screens 
placed in contact 
with it, an expo- 
sure of a second 
may be given, 
where otherwise 
twenty seconds 
would be necessary, 
and so on. 

A general idea 
of the effect of the 
screen will Ве 
gathered from 
Ар. I, which is a 
print from a nega- 
tive exposed under 


a hand, a small 
piece of intensify- 
ing screen being 


laid over the centre 
part of the plate. 
While the centre 
part is full ех- 
posed and shows a 
good image, the remainder of the plate is totally under-exposed 
and useless. 

In some of the big military hospitals the number of X-ray 
photographs taken runs into tens of thousands during a year, 
and the value of the intensifier screen can therefore be under- 
stood. One great advantage in being able to give these brief 
exposures is that the danger of X-ray burns from exposure to 
the rays is greatly lessened. А technical advantage is that а 
much sharper image can often be obtained, partly because in 
a reduced exposure the patient's body moves less, partly because 
the secondary rays set up by the X.rays themselves in any 
body which absorbs them cause a certain amount of blurring 
of the image. 

The prepared surface of the intensifier screen is placed in 
contact with the film of the plate, and in order to secure good 
contact the two are placed together in an exposure case or 


Fig: 1. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


casette ; one of these cases is seen іп fig. 2. The exposure is 
sometimes made through the plate—the screen being under 
it—but usually through the screen, the plate being undermost. 
The former method is adopted where it is desired to avoid 
the grain of the screen, which is often rather coarser than the 
grain of the negative, and may interfere slightly with the detail 
in the structure of small bones, etc. 

An interesting point crops up in connection with the develop- 
ment of plates exposed through the screen. When a plate is 
exposed to the X-rays without a screen, the rays pass right 
through the plate, only a portion of them being absorbed, and 
each layer of the filn throughout is exposed, consequently 
development takes place simultaneously throughout the entire 
thickness of the film. The effect of the screen exposure is 
entirely superficial, and when the surface of the plate appears 
fully developed, development has not commenced on the under 
side of the film; it has, in fact, to proceed downwards by 
degrees. Тһе result is that longer development is necessary. 
This fact is not generally realised, and many X-ray workers 
think that sufficient exposure with the screen must be given 
to render development as rapid as that of a plate exposed 
without it, and hence they give too much exposure. Hundreds 
of negatives are unfortunately spoilt in this way, and the idea 
is prevalent in consequence that flat or soft negatives are 
liable to result from the use of intensifier screens, which is of 
course not the case. 

Intensifier screens have revolutionised high-speed X-ray 
work. Great numbers of soldiers at the military hospitals 
are examined throughout their treatment for certain internal 
troubles by the well-known bismuth meal method; а diet 
containing sufficient bismuth renders the stomach and intes- 
tines opaque to the rays, and as photography of this kind in- 
volves penetrating the thickest part of the body, the great 
reduction of exposure greatly accelerates the hospital routine. 
Exposures of a fraction of a second are so common to-day 
(a few years ago they sometimes ran into half an hour or more), 
that automatic time devices are in general use, enabling expo- 
sures of an eighth of a second, for example, to be given with 


Fig. 2. 


accuracy. “ Snapshots " of the heart are no longer a nine 
days' wonder, and cumbersome devices to hold the body still 
and prevent breathing from causing movement during exposure 
are rapidly becoming unnecessary. 

The intensifier screen has done as much for X-ray work as 
the dry plate did for ordinary photography when wet plates 
were superseded, and it has to-day reached as high an apparent 
standard as the modern extreme speed plate. 


EE —— o 


London Rambles.—The visits to places of historic interest 
in London, conducted by Mr. A. Н. Blake, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
are being continued, and the following have been arranged 
for the present month:—Sunday, March 17, Lincoln's Inn. 
Attend service in chapel Meet at Holborn Tube Station, 
10.15 a.m. Saturday, March 23, visit to the Coal Exchange 
in the city and the church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields ; meet 
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at the Monument at 2.10 p.m. Sunday, March 24, two interest- 
ing and historic services will be attended—that of the Moravian 
Chapel and the Chapel of the Mercers Company. Meet at 
south end of Chancery Lane at 2.30 p.m. For further details 
of the ground to be covered on these rambles, apply to Mr. 
John Freestone, 36, Basinghall Street, E.C.2., ог A. Н. Blake, 
M.A., Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 
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Bv F. HAYDEN. 
The original, a bromide print (тор x 13), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Bv Mrs. Н. E. GALLOWAY. 


The original, a bromide print (4} x 51), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


A STITCH IN TIME. 
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SPRINGTIME IN LONDON. Sr. Botolph's (Aldersgate) Postmen's Park. By WarrER- BENINGTON, 
153 
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А LION'S HEAD. Bv GEORGE M. MEYER. 
The original, а toned bromide enlargement (61 х 8), from portion of small negative, was awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу “ARIEL.” 


Leicester Exhibition. 


The results of the Leicester exhibition are verv 
gratifying and encouraging. Іп the open class for 
pictures there was exactly the same number of 
exhibits as a year ago, witb an addition of one 
hundred slides in the class for lantern slides. Ореп- 
class work was very fine indeed, of which the follow - 
ing stood out pre-eminently : C. J. Gooch (Clapham), 
S. Grimshaw (Ashton-under-Lyne), Miss D. Head 
(London), Е. Walker (Exeter), C. Upton Cooke 
(London) J. Н. Felton (Hanwell), T. E. Evans 
(London), H. Winterhalder (Kettering), Walt Lee 
(Grantham), and the Rotherham Photographic 
Society's exhibit. Each of these almost deserved an 
award, but of course there is a limit to the generosity 
of club funds. Members’ work was very good, if 
not quite as numerous as last year, probably owing 
to several of last year's exhibitors having joined up 
since. Everything went off splendidlv, апа the 
show was crowded each evening. One thing is certain, 
the society will have to look out for a bigger place 
next year, as their rooms are all right for a members’ 
show but not big enough for an open class event. 
Mr. W. Bailey is to be congratulated on winning 
the Bankart Cup and silver medal on his first appear - 
ance as a society exhibitor. The premier award in 
lantern slides fell to the secretary, Н. С. Cross, for 
three fine architectural studies, part of the sct of six 
that won THE A. P. silver plaque. 


Rotherham There Also. 

I was very glad to note that the Rotherham 
Photographic Society had sent an exhibit, represen - 
tative of the best work of the society, to the Leicester 
Exhibition, and I trust that this is but the fore- 
runner of many more pus aor danh acts of recog- 
nition that Rotherham and other societies will make 
to kindred exhibitions. Societies could travel a long 
way on this road to their mutual advantage, and even 
if one comes to count the cost it is, I am sure, out- 
balanced by the benefits they will receive. Rother- 
ham was always in the forefront of the exhibition 
movement, and my readers will be interested to 
learn that the Rotherham Exhibition of members’ 
work (held at the end of 1917) has again yielded a 
satisfactory result. Out of the profit a sum of over 
£12 has just been paid over to the local fund for 
provision of soldiers’ comforts. The total amount 
for charity resulting as the effort of the last four 
exhibitions is now well over fifty pounds—truly a 
magnificent result which enhances the credit of the 
Rotherham Photographic Society. 


Fine Bromoils at Dewsbury. 


Mr. Harold G. Grainger judged the Dewsbury 
members’ exhibition a week ago, and, in his opinion, 
it is far away their best effort for three successive 
years. The por were hung on art-green canvas, 
and a special effort had been made (with undoubted 
success) to improve the lighting arrangements. 
The colour bromoils by Mr. Albert Lyles are un- 
doubtedly very fine colour prints and should be scen 
further afield than Dewsbury. One example—a 
portrait—secured the first prize and the rose bowl 
pm by the president for annual compctition. 

his award is a fine example of the Sheffield craft, 
and was on view at the exhibition. It should prove 
a valuable incentive to carry out the ideals of the 
Dewsbury club. There is another point I wish to 
refer to whilst on this subject. The Yorkshire 
Federation will shortly be submitting to the societies 
a scheme for a competitive trophy for a societies’ 
collective exhibit, and I think the Dewsbury idea of 
encouraging their members to go furtber in picture 
making by providing an annual members' trophy 
competition is a brilliant anticipation of the results 
to come. Continue on these lines, and Dewsbury is, 
sooner or later, sure to score a triumph. 1 


` that the best 


Wallasey's Two Hundred. 

This is a week of exhibitions all along the line, 
and I am glad to record so many. Wallasey in 
Cheshire has had their members’ show іп the rooms 
of the society, 43, King Street, Egremont, open each 
evening to the public free of any charge. 1 am told 
it is a very good show, and the members should be 
congratulated on providing nearly two hundred 
very fair examples of the pictorial craft. 


New Syllabus for Oldham. 

The Oldham Equitable Photographic Society 
is one of the smaller Lancashire societies that is 
large in enthusiasm and loses no opportunity of 
securing the best there is to be had for its member- 
ship. They have just completed a new addition to 
the syllabus of the session, which will now carry the 
work of the society on to the end of April. It is an 
excellent and useful list, reflecting great credit to 
the selecting committee. It is almost a pity the 
subject put down for the last item had not been 
arranged earlier in the session, for there have been 
such excellent opportunities for '' night photo- 
graphy " this winter. 


Manchester Again Finds New Members, 

March opens the first of the series of beginners’ 
nights the Manchester Amateur are organising for 
the benefit of their membership. Of course, I should 
add their juvenile membership, but I believe the 
seniors enjoy them quite as much as the younger fry, 
The social element is also going strong on March 12. 
and those responsible for that night are out to beat 
all records. “ Three birds with one stone," they 
say, is the motto for that night. А social success— 
increase in membership—and the treasurer's smile. 
There is a wonderful good start for March—eleven 
new candidates for the membership, all in nomina - 
tion for election on March 19. 


Change at Stalybridge. 

In sending along the compliments of the Staly- 
bridge Photographic Society for the excellence of 
Tue A. P. lantern slide set shown at that society 
some little while ago, the secretary asks me to point 
out he has changed his address for all correspondence 
to 9, Hawke Street, Stalybridge. Mr. Harwood was 
the sub-librarian of Astley Cheetham Public Library, 
but has resigned that position to take up the more 
important post of assistant executive officer to the 
Local Food Control Committee. 


* A. P.” Prints at Bury. 

On Friday the Bury (Y.M.C.A.) Photographic 
Society had a most interesting evening, the feature 
being an exhibition of fifty prize prints from THE 
A. P. AND Р. М. Competitions. Besides having the 
pleasure of examining the excellent collection of 


prints, the members were fortunate in having Mr. 


Knight with them, this gentleman being the principal 
of the Bury Municipal School of Art. e (Mr. 
Knight) delivered a short lecture on art in photo- 
graphy and pictorial composition. He criticised 
a number of prints, and although adversely criticising 
in some cases, the general theme of his criticisms 
was constructive. e pointed out most definitely 
ractice an amateur photographer 
could have in pictorial composition was to arrange 
and re-arrange articles in common use and found in 
every home, until he had a nicely arranged still-life 
picture. He also pointed out the difficulty of photo- 
graphing a landscape. Whereas a painter could 
arrange his landscape to suit his ideas of composition, 
the photographer has to compose his picture out of 
the material as he finds it in his landscape, as he 
cannot move the landscape about. An interesting 
and enjoyable,evening was spent by а large atten- 
dance of members of this recently_ re-formed 
society. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—An 
exhibition of pictures by a group of lady photographers has 
A review will appear in 


just been opened in the Club rooms. 
THE A. P. shortly. 


The next ordinary meeting of the Photomierographie Society 
will be held on Wednesday, March 13, at 7 p.m., at King's 
Laboratories, 62, 
Charing Cross, W.C., when Prof. R. T. Hewlett will lecture on 


College Bacteriological 


———————— —— — 


Derby Society Makes Good. 

The annual meeting of the Midland Railway 
Institute Photographic Society disclosed the fact 
that the society, with its well-equipped dark-room 
and its meetings, occupies a strong position even ` 
amidst the difficulties of this prolonged war-time. 
The dark-room has been in regular use by one 
member or another throughout the year, the 
membership has been fully maintained, and they 
have enrolled fourteen new members since the last 
annual meeting. They have 120 paying members, 
besides about fifty honorary members, who are 
away fighting or on war work of one kind or another. 
At the same time some of the activities of the society 
have remained in abeyance, but with the return to 
more normal conditions they will be revived with 
increased interest. Mr. W. Smithard, who has held 
the position of secretary since the society was formed 
some seven years ago, is now retiring, and Mr. 
C. G. Thorpe has accepted the committee's invitation 
to take over the duties so excellently performed in 
the past by Mr. Smithard. Mr. Thorpe is а very 
able photographer, having obtained many awards 
at exhibitions and other competitions, and is well 
fitted to carry on the good work at Derby. 


First Make Your Negative. 

" How to jug a bare—first catch your hare "" is 
а very old extraction from the household book of 
all information, and Mr. Fred T. Coupland, lecturing 
at the Hampshire House Photographic Society on 
“Тһе Oil Process," modernised the phrase by 
stating'' First make your negative." The principal 
differences between the oil and bromoil process are 
that for the former you must have a negative the 
size of the print, whereas in bromoil the print сап 
be made in the enlarger of a different size from the 
negative. In oil, the bichromatised gelatine is 
simply tanned under the action of light, and in the 
bromoil process the reactions are of a complex 
chemical nature. A very good gelatine-coated 
paper will serve for the base of the oil process, The 
paper is sensitised by one of two processes, either 
the ordinary 5 per cent. bath of bichromate of 
potassium or the spirit sensitiser. The latter is a 
10 per cent. solution of ammonium bichrormate, and 
for use one takes one ounce of the stock solution 
and adds two ounces of alcohol, sensitising witb a 
Blanchard brush. The advantage of this method 
is its quick drying ready for the priating frame. 


Then an Oil Print. 

It would require all my space to give anything 
like a detailed account of Mr. Coupland's excellent 
demonstration, so must be content with extracted 
references. When printing is complete it looks 
like an undeveloped platinotype. To wash out 
the sensitiser place in water of about 65 deg., and 
half-hour soaking should be sufficient. Pigmenting 
comes next. After blotting off the superfluous 
moisture nony ground ink of a tacky consistency 
is applied with a special deer's-foot brush, after a 
safe edge is provided all round by means of narrow 
strips of paper, and any excess of ink is removed 
by a “ hopping " motion of the brusb. Тһе print 
is now mal ج‎ for transferring, which is carried out 
as follows :—Fieces of stiff cardboard, with about a 
dozen pieces of newspaper between, placed in a 

ress аге a good substitute for felt or the printer's 
lanket. The paper to which the priat is being 
transferred has been well soaked in clean cold water, 
blotted off, and placed in contact with the pigmented 
print in the centre of the pad in the press. ' It is 
then tightly screwed down, and on the pressure 
being relieved it will be found that tbe oil picture 
has transferred—in reverse—to the plain paper. 
Tbe summary of advantages is, less liability to 
go wrong, unlimited control, elimination ot im- 
permanence, and facility for introduction of colour. 


" Some Disease-producing Protozoa.” 
and cards of invitation may be obtained of the hon. sec., Mr. 
j. G. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Rd., Hendon, N.W.4. 


Visitors are invited, 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 


Chandos Street, 
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On Tuesday, March 12, a lecture will be given оп “А Con- 
venient Accurate Photometer for the Measurement of Photo- 
graphic Densities," by D. E. Benson, W. B. Ferguson, K.C., 
M.A., and F. F. Renwick, Е.С.5., A.C.G.I. 
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COMBINED LENS HOOD AND LIGHT- 
FILTER HOLDER. 


NE of the most useful accessories 

for a hand-camera man is the folding 
light-filter holder and lens hood, illustrated 
and described below. It is ап improvement 
upon Mr. Grainger’s original design in 
THE A. P. of June 26, 1916, p. 513, and 
my note in THE A. P. of September 17, 
1917, p. 188. 

The apparatus consists of a velvet- 
lined cardboard tube fitting on the lens 
mount (not visible in illustration), carrying 
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Sketch 1. The Frame. 


a double wooden frame into which the 
filter slides can be inserted and to which 
the four folding wings are attached. 

The dimensions given in the sketches 
аге for a hood to fit a vest-pocket model. 
The cardboard tube is r in. diameter, 
and about 3-roths of an inch long, and 
lined with velvet to grip the lens mount. 


Sketch 2. The Wings. 


"MThe frame is constructed from teak 
(or any hard wood) in the manner shown 
in sketch r. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Tue А. P. лмо P. N. are invited 


The wings are of thin cardboard, ot the 
shapes shown in sketch 2. A cut with a 
sharp knife is made in each along the line 
X X, and a linen hinge is glued on the 
inner side, as indicated by the dotted 
lines. 

The wings are fixed to the edges of the 
frame with thin glue (or seccotine), and, 
if necessary, may be held in place by small 
pins made from 1 in. or so off the point of 
an ordinary domestic pin. One of the 
larger wings must have a slot cut to allow 
the filter slide to be inserted ; the base of 
the corresponding wing acts as a stop. 


-------.-----.....4 
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View showing hood in position. One side removed to show 
interior, and filter slides and case. 


Filter is in the form of gelatine film, 
bound up with passe-partout binding 
between thin pieces of postcard from which 
square holes have been cut, and a lug 
of binding is fixed to one edge of the 


"slide" for greater convenience іп 
handlings | 
When not in use the filters are kept in 
y^ ^ 
y 


envelopes made by doubling a piece of. 


postcard and binding two edges with 
passe-partout binding. 
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These filter slides and cases are seen 
in the accompanying illustration, which 
shows the hood in position with one side 
removed to give a better view of the 
frame. The sketches give details of the 
construction. B. 


A USEFUL DRYING RACK FOR 
PRINTS. 


ORKERS who have to deal with 

large batches of prints at a time 
will be interested in the drying rack 
illustrated. See fig. 1. 

The rack consists of a light wooden 
frame—like a five-barred gate—suspended 
by means of sash cord over an arrange- 
ment of pulleys fixed into the ceiling 
and adjustable to various heights by 
fixing the cord to a hook fastened in the 
wall. 

This arrangement should be put up in 
a room free trom chemical fumes, and in 
as warm a room as possible. 

In use the rack is lowered, and prints, 
drained and blotted, are pinned on by 


А, 
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means of push-pins through the corners 
in the ordinary way. When all the prints 
are so fixed, the rack is drawn up again 
out of the way. Where postcards are used, 
it is undesirable to pin them up, and in 
this case wire netting fixed on a wooden 
frame makes an excellent drying rack, 
the prints being drained and laid on the 
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Drying Rack for Prints. 


Fig. 1. 


net. A suitable size is about 6 by 2 ft., 
which wil ccmfortably hold six dozen 
cards. J. R. B. 
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STAINS ON NEGATIVES AND PRINTS. 


БА Т the outset we wish 
FQ to make it quite 
clear that by the 
word “prints” 
during this present 
chat we refer to 
prints on bromide 
or gaslight paper 
only, and not to 
any other process, such as p. o. p., 
carbon, etc. The reason why we thus 
group together negatives and these two 
kinds of prints is that while in the one 
case we use a sheet of clear glass or 
celluloid as a support in the case of 
negatives, in the other the support is 
paper (or card). But the picture or 
image part, negative or positive, is (or 
should be) substantially of the same 
description, viz., gelatine and minute 
particles of metallic silver. But, say 
you, silver, as you know it, is a hard, 
solid, white metal, while your bromide 
print is in black. It is, however, a 
simple matter to prepare metallic 
silver as a fine grey powder, which, 
when firmly rubbed—say with a glass 
rod—becomes shining and light like 
metallic silver as we best know it. 
If it were practicable for us to pick 
a number of the minute particles of 
black silver out of their gelatine bed 
or matrix and rub them firmly 
together, we should again get the 
familiar silver appearance. Their 
blackness is due partly to their small 
size and partly to their irregular form. 
The practical point of the foregoing is 
that, apart from the question of sup- 
port (glass, celluloid, paper or card), 
a negative, a positive print on paper or 
glass, i.e. lantern slide or “ trans- 
parency," are all the same thing. 
Consequently we can (in many cases) 
use the same redeveloper, intensifier, 
reducer, сіс., for negatives and prints, 
always bearing in mind the different 
properties of the just-mentioned sup- 
rts. 

Furthermore, we need not be sur- 
prised to find that the same cause may 
give rise to various stains and other 
defects in both plates and prints; 
and furthermore still, in many cases 
we may apply the same treatment or 


. enlarging. 


remedy to both; hence the little word 
“апа " in the title of this note. 

Of all the various stains which тау 
be thus met with, perhaps the most 
frequent is the yellow oxidation stain, 
which may vary from the merest 
suggestion of a pale yellow to a fairly 
deep brown. It may be local only 
or general, i.e. all over the plate or 
print. The deeper the colour the 
more it slows the printing, until we 
arrive at the point when printing either 
by day or artificial light becomes im- 
practicable. Оп the other hand, a 
very pale stain which is negligible for 
daylight printing may make a good 
deal of difference with artificial light. 
This is a point to remember in connec- 
tion with gaslight contact and bromide 
A local patch of such 
stain is roughly equivalent to laying 
a piece of pale yellow over part of the 
negative resulting in a less-printed 
patch. 

Oxidation stain may arise from using 
a stale discoloured developer, or a slow- 
acting developer which may be clear 
at first but becomes coloured during 
development. It may indicate in- 
sufficient or impure preservative, e.g. 
sulphite, metabisulphite, etc. 

It may result from indiscreet mani- 
pulation, e.g. taking the plate or 
print, saturated with developer, out 
of the dish, thus freely exposing it to 
the oxygen of the air for a needlessly 
long time. Resting such a print on 
the warm finger tips may produce 
local defects, i.e. extra stain and extra 
development. 

In the case of curly prints or films 
a portion may stick up out of the 
developer and so get oxidised. 

Although ‘ good old pyro ” is still 
a forward favourite, the readiness with 
which it discolours by oxidation calls 
for due care. But if reasonable pre- 
cautions be taken it will give stain-free 
plates and prints. On the other hand, 
the readiness with which paper (or 
card) becomes stained by a discoloured 
pyro developer has got it an undeserved 
bad name. The watchword is clean- 
ness, i.e. clean measures (graduates) 
and dishes, and prompt discarding any 


developer that is not colour free. 
Stains are easier to prevent than to 
remove. 

The use of an acid fixing bath is a 
great help in the direction of avoiding 
stains. Another help is the use of a 
sulphite rinse, preferably slightly acid, 
e.g. a pint of water, a teaspoonful or so 
of soda sulphite, and say 8 to то drops 
of sulphuric acid. This may be used 
to rinse the plate or print between 
developing and fixing, and also to 
rinse out the developing dish after 
each use and thus get rid of any spent 
and oxidised developer. Rinsing the 
print before fixing is of service in 
various ways. If an acid rinse be used 
it stops the action of the developer, 
which otherwise may go on for a 
httle time and perhaps give a stronger- 
contrast or darker print than is 
required. It also has the further use of 
preventing our contaminating the 
fixing bath with developer. It also 
aids in keeping down staining. in any 
case care should be taken to see that 
the curly film or print has no corners 
sticking up out of either the developer 
or the fixing bath, but this is all the 
more important when the film or 
print is more or less saturated with a 
readily oxidising solution. This rins- 
ing, which may be done either with 
a plain sulphite solution or one with a 
little acid, as just suggested, need 
only take a few seconds, and just 
enough to give a good surface wash 
to both sides of a print, say half a 
minute in time, and an ounce of solu- 
tion for a quarter-plate or postcard 
sized print. This rinsing sclution is at 
once thrown away after use. A pint 
of it costs only a fraction of a penny, 
so one print saved pays well for the 
whole brew. By the way, dabbling 
one’s finger tips in this rinse mixture 
helps to keep the fingers free from 
staining. 

To remove oxidation stain proceed 
thus: Prepare two solutions: A— 
Water 5 oz., table salt І oz. When this 
is completely dissolved stand the 
bottle in a dish of cold water and add 
(to the bottle) 100 minims of sulphuric 
acid. This will warm the mixture, but 
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it will shortly cool down with the 
aid of the cold water in the dish. 
B—Water 5 oz. potass. perman- 
ganate то gr. This forms a beautiful 
purple solution, but it needs some time 
and occasional shaking to get all the 
solid particles into solution. If this 
be not done spots mav result. 

Both these .solutions keep well 
separately. Now take note of the 
order of mixing the bath. Take 2 oz. 
of water, add 1 oz. A, and mix 
thoroughly, then add slowly 1 oz. B. 
The stained negative is put into this 
bath and bleached, which may take 
anything between 2 and 10 minutes. 
The plate is now washed in an acid 
solution of soda sulphite. (See for- 
mula already given for the rinsing 
mixture.) It is then put in a dish and 
brought out into daylight or held near 
some strong artificial light, some clean 
non-staining developer poured over it, 
and gently rocked while still exposed 
to light, until the re-development 
reaches the back of the plate. If 
all goes well, one may reasonably 
expect the plate is now free from colour 
stain, local or general. 

Now it is a curious thing that 
silver—on which our image depends, 
negative or positive—like hvpo, may 
be a friend or an enemv; in other 
words, we may have silver where we 
do or do not want it. That is to say, 
we can have silver fogs and stains in 
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various forms and ways. The com- 
monest silver troubles are perhaps those 
due to faulty fixing. A plate or film 
developed and then put into an 
ordinary fixing bath gradually loses 
its milkv, vellow-white appearance. 
The hypo, along with the undeveloped 
silver bromide, chloride, or iodide, 
forms a not very readily soluble sub- 
stance. Therefore were we to remove 
the plate immediately after the milky 
appearance had gone, we in all pro- 
babilitv would fall to remove this 
(silver-hypo) substance Бу washing in 
plain water. But if we leave our plate 
in the hypo solution for a while longer 
--ог, better still, pass it into a second 
hvpo fixing bath — the  ditficultly 
soluble (silver-hypo) substance becomes 
charged with another (silver-hy po) sub- 
stance which is readily soluble, and so 
easily removable by plentiful washing. 

But supposing that in hurry or 
ignorance we did remove the plate 
as soon as the milky appearance were 
gone—washed and dried it. At first 
nothing wrong probably would be 
scen, but ere long trouble would come 
along in the form of an incurable 
yellow-brown stain, general or in 
patches. Another illustration of more 
haste and less speed. 

Several practical points are suggested 
by the foregoing observations : 

(1) One may thus see that the older 
hands knew what they were talking 
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about when they advised a plate being 
left in the fixer for twice as long as 
it takes to remove the milky appear- 
ance. For example, if it takes five 
minutes to do this, then give it another 
five minutes, i.e. ten minutes in all. 

(2) The next point is that every 
plate or print which is fixed in the 
bath uses up— puts out of action— 
some of the dissolved hypo. Therefore 
the bath gets weaker with use. Now 
there is a certain point (strength) below 
which we must not attempt to go, 
because it is not strong enough to form 
the second (more soluble, easily re- 
movable) silver-hypo combination, no 
matter how long a time be given. 

(3) As regards times and strengths, 
for plates and films experience suggests 
а 25 per cent. (or ''thereabouts ”) 
strength, or say a cupful of hvpo 
crystals and three cupfuls of (tepid) 
water. 

For papers a Io per cent. solution 
will fix a print in five minutes at 
the temperatures advised. The 
bath must not be overworked nor 
overcrowded with overlaying prints. 
It may be as well to be on the safe side 
and allow ten minutes. Оле cupful 
of hypo crystals and 8 ог 9 cupfuls 
of water will be near enough to a 
IO per cent. solution. 

One ounce hypo crystals, suitably 


dissolved, will fix half a dozen quarter-. 


plates or postcard prints. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—Thc First Prize is awarded to Н. Coventry; Е. J. Plunkett, Belfast; E. Felton, Ranelagh ; 
Yorks. (Title of ХУ. Hodson, Altrincham; E. M. Lightfoot, Henley; Miss B. 
print, “А Lone Mower.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Jennings, Cheltenham; J. A. Stone, Finchley. 


Hardaker, 17, Ridge Street, Todmorden, 


ortho. ; exposure, I-25th sec. ; lens, Aldis ; 
of day, 4 p.m., June; developer, Kodak ; 


toned bromide. 


The Second Prize is awarded to G. M. 
Terrace, Low Fell, Gateshead. (Title of 
Thoughts.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington; exposure, 


stop, F/8; time 
printing process, 


Mever, 1, Victoria 
print, '' Pleasant 


6 sec. ; stop, F/8; time of day, іі a.m., Februarv : developer, 


m.q.; printing process, Wellington thick, matt toned. 


Class ІП. 


T. Hutton, Stockport; W. Ravnes, Birmingham; А. S. 
Johnstone, Repton ; 
Gateshead; J. A. Mason, Le Havre; Mrs. Butterworth, Little- 
borough; J. W. Jackson, Walkden. 


Pte. H. Edge, Dublin; T. Howcroit, 


Class Ш. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. R. M. Weller, 6, Eden 
Avenue, Egremont, Wallasey, Cheshire. (Title of print, '' Sun- 
shine.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington; lens, Aldis ; 
stop, F/45; time of day, 2.30 p.m., July; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, Wellington bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to A. C. Cairns, 22, Aberdour 
Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow. (Title of print, “ A Wet Night.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 30 min.; lens, 
Beck symmetrical; stop, F/8; time of dav, 10 p.m., November ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Illingworth Slogas Satin, 


Hon. Mention. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb (2) ; C. B. Donkin, Evesham ; 
Н. E. Wood, London; Miss E. Ambler, Bradford ; C. A. White, 
Newport; S. Hurst, Cheadle; J. С. Abrahams, London (2); 
W. Holrovd, Sheffield ; Miss M. Oldham, Rugeley; А. T. 
Edgclev, Glasgow (2); А.Н. Garmston, Bristol; C. H. Stable- 
ford, Birmingham ; A Smith, Svdenham ; E. C. Perry, London ; 
F. Havden, Hammersmith. 

Class I. 

К. Dufour, Hampstead; C. Н. Stableford, Birmingham ; 
B. Wakeman, Langlev; E. Tinker, Sheffield; Capt. Linford 
Derrick, Wells; H. Warner, Hammersmith ; С. Beal, London ; 
J. К. Bainbridge, Arklow ; C. Mason, Ryton; Miss C. Norton, 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Bdr. А. Baxter, R.G.A., 
Warden Batterv, Isle of Wight. (Title of print, “ The Edge of 
the Moor.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford panchromatic ; 
exposure, I-25th sec. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/7.7; time oí dav, 
2 p.m. April; developer, pyro; printing process, Paget 


oromide. 
Beginners’ Class. 

C. W. Owens, Reading; J. Peed, Moston; J. T. Dovle, 
Dublin; G. Hockey, Portsmouth; Spr. A. Hinder, Rawal- 
pindi; A. Roncheth, Stockton; E. George, Liverpool; E. 
Butler, London; S. Н. Sanders, Romford; А. M. Peters, 
Birmingham; E. Parker, Eltham; W. Hambly, Richmond ; 
C. W. Richards, Urmston ; J. Miller, Glasgow ; F. C. Havnes, 
Loughborough; H. Marshall, Wakefield ; I. Shield, Surbiton ; 
F. Wardle, Arnside; J. Hodge, Formby ; G. Aitken, Scotland ; 
Pte. H. Edge, Dublin; S. Wilson, Bellside; J. H. Edmondson, 
Parbold ; A. Hanson, London; S. J. Hargraves, Huntingdon ; 
Mrs. G. Fullerton, Manchester; A. L. Ward, Swanage; E. 
Fleming, Hatfield; J. H. Freeman, Clapton ; M. Shaw, Llan- 
dudno. 
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INFORMATION AND 


ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
. cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2.and marked “Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Developing Sink. 

Could you tell me how to prevent rust on a lead- 

coated tray, or recommend an enamel—to use as 

sink ? G. R. R. (Macclesfield). 

Perhaps the simplest and cheapest will 

be to line the tray with good quality 
flexible American cloth, taking care to 
avoid cracking the surface at the corner 
folds. Or you can try bath enamel. Dry 
and warm the tray. Coat it thinly and 
evenly. Let it dry in a warm place for 
two or three days. Apply a second coat. 
Let this dry, etc. Then wash it well in 
plenty of cold water. 


Various Topics. 
(т) What colour must a dark-room light be 
when using screened chromatic plates ? (2) Are 
there any books telling how to buy chemicals ? 
(3) Why is the enclosed print clear, though taken 
double, caused by pulling the cotton attached 
to the shutter ? R. S. (Spennymoor). 


(т) As the relative colour sensitiveness 
of different makes of plates (chromatic, 
etc.) varies, the safest light (colour) is not 
always the same. Broadly speaking, deep 
ruby or a certain tint of green is recom- 
mended. But the safest of all is no light 
at all, i.e. to work in darkness, developing 
for a certain length of time at a certain 
temperature, i.e. the time and tempera- 
ture method. (2) We know of no book 
instructing one how to buy chemicals, 
and hardly think anything of the kind is 
needed. Buy in small quantities until a 
little experience is gained, e.g. I oz. pyro, 
} 1b. soda sulphite or carbonate, 1 lb. 
hypo, and so on, in general proportion to 
the quantities usually required. (3) Open- 
ing the shutter evidently gave the camera 
a slight jar or vibration, which was only 
brief relative to the longer time of ex- 
posure at rest. Thus the movement only 
shows slightly. The jar due to closing the 
shutter has no effect, as the lens is no 
longer acting. 


Kallitvpe. 
(1) What light is most suitable for sensitising ? 
(2) How long will the sensitising solution keep ? 
(3) How long will the sensitised paper keep ? 
J. D. O. C. (Rathmines). 
(1) Gas, candle, or lamp light. (2) 
Will keep a long time, year or more, in 
the dark. (3) Depends on atmospheric 
conditions. If well wrapped in water- 
proof (waxed) paper, perhaps a week or 
so; if stored in a calcium tube, as is 
used for platinotype paper, a month or 
more. 


Colour Filter. 
When I expose a pan. plate with a filter the 
edges are under-exposed, etc. 
P. H. B. (Castletown). 
In general the central part of a plate 
is more exposed /in the same time) than 
the other (marginal) parts, and the fall- 
ing off towards the margins increases 
with the increase of obliquity of the 
incident light (costa). When the expo- 
sure is fairly generous, and the view 
angle not very great, this inequality is 
negligible in practice, but where the 
exposure is approaching the minimum 
limit in the central part, the margins 
are likely to show marked under-expo- 
sure. If you can arrange your lens to 
throw an image on a focussing screen 
appreciably larger than the plate you 
forward (arrived in fragments), and use 
a small stop, you will be zble to see this 
falling off in a circular band or annulus. 
As a '' first aid," try the effect of a con- 
siderably longer exposure, and report 
the result. 
Negative. 
Will vou tel! me how to stop brown spots ? etc. 
About what exposure? etc. 
A. H. (Hockley). 
Spots on negatives or prints may be 
due to various causes. Send us a sample 
negative that you do not require re- 
turning. For a suggestion of exposure, 
consult Exposure Table which appears 
in our first issue of each month; vide 
page 132 of last week's issue. 
Diluting Developer. 
How much should I dilute normal developer 
for portraits, out and in doors? etc. 
M. D. (Tregaron). 
To an ounce of normal developer add 
an ounce of water. This for your usual 
results will require (about) double the 
usual time, so that for  soft-contrast 
results suitable for portraiture you will 
require about I} times normal time with 
the diluted developer. 
Dark-room, Ete. 
(1) I have a room devoid of window, but with 
square hole in the door, etc. (2) What is the 
best paint or colouring to put on plain glass 
to get even density all over the glass ? 
J. E. (Swansea). 
We presume you aim to colour this 
plain glass (2) for the square hole in 
the door (1). Itis not practicable to apply 
paint as you suggest, as most paints are 
opaque. What you want is transparency. 
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Red glass is preferable, or you can coat 
plain glass with a solution of dyed gela- 
tine, but it is not very easy to get a 
quite even coating. You can also dye 
thin blotting paper, dry this, and sand- 
wich it between two plain glasses. If 
you are using artificial light outside the 
door, ruby glass would serve; but if 
you are using strong daylight, better 
have ruby glass and also one thickness 
of ‘‘ cathedral-green ” glass. 


Washing Prints. Hypo Test. 
Are prints free from hypo after being washed 
in running water and kept on the move? 


What is the chemical test ? 
S. H. S. (Romford). 


Hypo Test. 

Is there any way by which one can test whether 

all the hypo has been washed out of a bromide 

or gaslight print ? 

J. G. E. (Bermondsey). 

There are several well-known tests 
for hypo. Perhaps the following is the 
most convenient. Make up a small 
quantity of a strong solution (the precise 
strength is not important) of potass. 
permanganate. Take two similar wine- 
glasses or other similar vessels. Nearly 
fill one with water. Add a drop or two 
of the above test (permanganate), 1.e. 
enough to impart a pale pink to the 
solution. Divide this into two equal 
parts in the two wineglasses A and B. 
Take up a print from the wash water 
and let its drippings run into A. To B 
add a similar quantity of plain water. 
Now compare the colour of the liquids 
in A and B. If the washing print drip- 
pings at once discharge the colour in 
A more washing is required. If the 
two solutions A and B are closely similar 
at the end of a minute or so the quantity 
of hypo in A is negligible. Half an hour’s 
washing of prints in a gently flowing 
stream, and the prints kept on the move 
all the time, should be sufficient, but 
it is important to see that the wash 
water is being slowly changed all the 
time. It is not enough to let water run 
into the top of a deep vessel and out 
again at the top, with prints or plates 
in the lower part of the vessel. The 
whole body of water must be kept on 
the move all the time. 
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Not Above Drudgery. 


The other day I visited the dark-room of a man whose repu- 
tation stands as high as any in the photographic world, and 
while he left some prints to fix he told me what he thought 
to be the secret of any success he had attained in photography, 
or in other things for that matter, because photography is 
only the world in miniature. He attributed his success to 
his familiarity from long practice with every little dark-room 
detail. He had in his service some most skilled people in the 
ordinary photographic manipulations, so that he need never 
have gone below-stairs at all had he chosen, but he had not 
been content to leave everything to them. Не had never 
hesitated to do the less exciting and humbler tasks with his 
own hands. The whole process of photography from start to 
finish was at his fingers' ends. And then he told me a tale in 
point. 


Too High Up. 


The tale was one of a certain surgeon-general who, apparently, 
had risen to his position like Gilbert's rulers of the king's navee. 
His country had not been engaged in war for a good manv 
years, with the consequence that he passed off as a very good 
surgeon-general indeed. But when war came along he found 
himself chock full of theoretical knowledge with very few ideas 
as to how to apply it. And the story goes that he came upon 
a lieutenant or captain or somebody who was about to amputate 
a leg in the presence of a number of other officers, and that 
the operator paused when he saw him, and passed over the 
knife to him as in duty bound. But the surgeon-general was 
flabbergasted. “ For heaven's sake," he whispered, “ don't 
ask me to do it. I have never amputated a leg in my life. I 
began too high чор”! 


Art and Heartiness. 


А lecturer at the Society of Arts the other evening gave us 
rather an unusual picture of William Morris, who is described 
in the Dictionary of National Biography as a poet, an artist, a 
manufacturer, and a socialist. Morris, he tells us, was not at 
АП zsthetic in appearance in the ordinary sense, that is to 
say he would not have fitted by any means into a cubist canvas, 
and he loved above all things to be mistaken for a burly old sea 
captain. Moreover, he lunched off roast beef and plum pudding 
every day of his life, and it is said that on one occasion he took 
the plum pudding up by the fork and flung it at his servant 
because it was not to his liking. What would have happened 
to his wallpapers and chintzes had such a bluff and hearty 
artist lived on into these rationed days of ours, one hesitates 
to think. Perhaps he would have forgotten his deprivations 
by designing an artistic meat card. 


A Decided Slump. 


The robust appetite of Morris recalls another story which 
concerns one of the greatest of the pre-Raphaelite circle, and 
once again seems to show that what some esteem the good things 
of life are not necessarily far removed from the artistic tempera- 
ment, though the reminder of them may seem an intrusion. 
A great lover of china had called to see the celebrated painter, 
and they were deep in the discussion of the translucent ware 
when the little servant broke in upon their meditations by 
asking for the key of the beer barrel ! 


Why Take Portraits ? 


The fascinating question as to why people take one another's 
portraits was opened up in a Saturday afternoon reverie at the 
Camera Club by our good friend, W. Thomas. The members 
present had just been handed portraits of themselves taken by 
the genial but penetrating Mr. Luboshez, and of Mr. Thomas's 
own portrait he had said, as he handed it to the helpless victim, 
that it would have been extremely like him were it not the 
express image of Charles Dickens. Bucked up by this com- 
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pliment—or otherwise, according to your esti- 
mate of Charles Dickens—W. T. went on to 
phiiosophise on the making оі portraits іп 
general, and in particular on the possible reasons 
why we should ever want to make them at all, while one or 
two of the circle nodded over saccharinised tea and margarined 
bread. 


Away with Idealism. 


The burden of Mr. Thomas's observations, as I understood 
them, was that in a hundred years' time people would not want 
to see soulful pictures of their ancestors, but would be con- 
cerned only with the actual physical likeness. There is a 
great deal in this. I am jotting down these notes in front of 
a stained-glass window which has figures of Milton and Stow 
and Whittington and a number of other City worthies. Their 
comeliness of aspect exasperates me. There is not a whisker 
awry on any of them, and their beards are all of a rich auburn 
tint. They are so saintly looking, so godlike and erect, so 
perfect in their clothing and appearance from the buckles of 
their shoes to the frizz of their hair, that if I sling the ink pot 
through the window for very vengeance upon them it will not 
be my fault, but the fault of the artist who presented the Alders- 
gate Ward in 1872 with such an incredible bit of work. 


What Posterity Demands. 


It is a fact, therefore, that the interest in a portrait, at anv 
rate so far as the after-comers are concerned, is not in the soul 
but in the flesh. It is the flesh which has immortality, such 
as it is. The people who will meet at the Camera Club in a 
hundred years' time will not ask for idealistic views of their 
predecessors as seen through the shining temperament of some 
artist, but they will care no end about the actual physical con- 
dition of them, bald head and all. At least Mr. Thomas says 
they will, but I should not be surprised when the time comes— 
indeed, I shall have no chance of being surprised —if they don't 
care а button about any of us, body or soul either, so long әх 
they get sugar in their tea and butter on their bread. An 
ungrateful lot, posterity ! 


The New Education. 


“Тһе rage for out-of-focus effects must collapse as we become 
educated.” —Mr. N. E. Luboshez at the Camera Club. 


As I grow wise and circumspect, 
And learn what is—and not— correct, 
I’m better able to detect 
The hocus-pocus 
Which underlies the false effect 
Called out-of-focus. 


Unless my work I execute 
In every detail most minute, 
It will, I know, be destitute 
Of art or science ; 
To taste, and all things of repute, 
Will bid defiance. 


I'll have no fog, all haze I'll ban, 
In one and all my prints you can 
See from Beersheba unto Dan: 
And to diffusion 
I, as an educated man, . 
Make no allusion. 


— ee 


` TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6 and 8. 
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The original, a toned bromide prin, was awardel а Prize in the Weekly Competit/on. 5 
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A new Order, under the Defence of the Realm Act, 
has just been issued dealing with London District, 
and came into force оп 
March 11. The terms of this 
Order will tend to make 
the path of the amateur 
photographer in the London district much easier, pro- 
vided reasonable саге be taken In effect, photography 
and sketching, etc., are now permitted in the Metro- 
politan Police District anywhere within a radius of 
twelve miles from Charing Cross. The use of a 
camera in this twenty-four mile circle is now unpro- 
hibited, and it is not now necessary to be in possession 
of a permit. One may now photograph anything in 
this area which is not considered of use to the enemv 
according to Defence of the Realm Regulation 19, which 
of course includes all places and objects of military 
and naval importance. Photographers should also 
remember that the prc-war permissions for certain 
parks and open spaces are still required. Should one 
require permission to photograph at places outside the 
twelve-mile radius (and which are mentioned in the 
schedule of prohibited areas), the photographer must 
send his permit bool: to the address given below, with 
the application form fiiled in, mentioning the proposed 
place and the approximate date on which he intends to 
take the photographs. He wil then be ziven a permit 
for six or seven days, or longer period if he is making a 
lengthy stay. In the schedule attached to the Order, 
which is signed by Colonel W. P. Hore Ruthven, the 
Competent Military Authority, General Staff, London 
District, a number of places in the counties of Essex, 
Kent and Surrey are specifically mentioned as being 
prohibited areas for photography or sketching unless a 
permit is obtained. Applications for permits outside 
the twelve-mile radius should be addressed to Head- 
quarters London District (Competent Military Authority) 
13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1. In reference to this 
new Order quite a number of daily and weekly papers 
appear to have misread the matter entirely, and 
announced that photography is prohibited in the whole 
of the Metropolitan Police District generally. The 
above statement, therefore, will clear the matter up 
and answer the great number of inquiries which have 
reached us from both professional and amateur photo- 
graphers who had read the error published elsewhere. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
LONDON PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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The setting up of the Department of Overseas Trade 
by the Government with the principal object of showing 
British manufacturers the classes of 
enemy goods which may be replaced 
in foreign markets by British-made 
articles, is a reminder to both pro- 
ducers and consumers of photographic material and 
apparatus that now is the time for making good resolu- 
tions for the future when the happy days of peace are 
again with us. Necessity has shown the photographic 
worker of this country that under the stress of war he 
can do very well with home-made products. At first 
a few fastidious people were inclined to regret the loss 
of certain chemicals and other things of enemy origin, 
but as time has gone on substitutes of a more or less 
satisfactory kind have been put on the market, or 
the enemy goods have been proved to be less indis- 
pensable than was thought. Having got the consumer 
іп the habit of using home products almost exclusively 
during the War it is now up to the British photographic 
manufacturer to leave no stone unturned to keep the 
home market to himself after the war as far as possible. 
The gardener and the photographer are not found 
very frequently in combination, but when they are, 
the result is all to the good both 
for the garden and the photographic 
record. Mr. Reginald Malbv got a 
first-rate lecture and scores of beauti- 
ful lantern slides out of his little Alpine garden (only 
eight miles from the Bank of England) which he de- 
scribed pictorially to the Camera Club the other even- 
ing. This little plot of ground with its rockeries and 
dwarf trees and even an artificial moraine of some 
gritty compost, yielded picture after picture all the 
year round, alike when the hoar-frost laid everything 
under a spell, and when the dragon flies flashed about 
the pool. Here were saxifrages, thistles, wind flowers, 
anemones, the edelweiss, the soldanella, just as you 
get them in the Swiss Alps; and the beauty of photo- 
graphy—if one uses panchromatic plates and screens 
so as to get due colour correction—is that the plants 
can be photographed at different stages of their growth, 
and comparisons can be made between their blossoms 
from one season to another. 
A lecturer who loses all his orginal negatives as a 
result of the sinking of his vessel on its way back from 
Egypt might well be inclined to give up 
PIcTURING the job in despair, but Captain С. E. 
CAIRO. Allen, of the Royal Flying Corps, who 
lectured before the Royal Photographic 
Society on the subject of Cairo, was not so easily daunted. 
He still had his prints, which, although they had been 
toned in rather brackish waters, could be copied and 
made into quite acceptable slides, and with these he 
brought the interest of the old Arab city home to a 
London audience. He succeeded in photographing the 
interiors of many of the mosques, where the doorways 
and courtyards are often very fine, but in the streets 
a good deal of camouflage was necessary in order to 
divert the attentions of juvenile Cairo. The houses 
of the city have a picturesqueness all their own, largely 
due to the graceful woodwork—mushrebiya as it is 
called—of the projecting cornices ; and then there are 
the Pyramids, the Sphinx, the palms and camels. 


ATTACKING THE 
ENEMY'8 TRADE. 


CAMERA IN 
GARDEN. 


THE 
THE 
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SOME ADVANTAGES 
OF SLOW PLATES. 


E often wonder why slow plates and certain 

advantages that they offer are so соп: 

sistently overlooked by the photographer 

Мапу workers do not realise in their 
estimate of plate qualities that in many branches of 
work, speed, although of great value for many subjects, 
is not by any means the chief factor deserving of con- 
sideration ; indeed, there may be times when this 
instead of being of service becomes distinctly the 
reverse, and it is in the hope of setting forth some of 
the valuable qualities of the slow or medium speeded 
plate that these notes are penned. 

In the first place it will be readily realised that as 
a general rule, apart from hand-camera work, the 
question of a plate having a speed of 500 H. and D. 
or only 00 ог 100 disappears when the camera is 
supported on a stand and a time exposure is to be 
given. Of course this does not apply to the exposures 
in very dark interiors, or to the portraiture of babies, 
but we refer to general outdoor work. Іп this the 
slower speed of the plate may actually be an advantage 
às bringing the exposure into more easily managed 
limits, and avoiding disturbing the carefully focussed 
image by excessive stopping down. 

Then we may reasonably allow ourselves à much 
more abundant light in the dark-room without con- 
sequent fear of fogging thc plate, provided that it is 
not held too close or otherwise unduly exposed to the 
ravs from the lamp. The comfort of this, quite apart 
from the photographic side, is a great inducement to 
many workers to use plates of a slower speed. 

А slow plate may be also relied upon to give a very 
fine range of tones, and also a greater contrast and 
longer scale of gradation, than is the case of à more 
rapid emulsion. This may be probably traced to the 
fact that while with the rapid plate we look only to 
give the minimum exposure that will produce a good 
negative, with a slow or medium grade an exposure 
that is decidedly on the “ full " side is needed to give 
the best negative. To this cause may also be traced 
the fact that slow plates invariably give a better colour 
rendering. With a rapid exposure upon a fast plate, 
for instance, such a colour as red does not gct time 
to impress itself fully upon the emulsion ; but in the 
case of a slower or medium plate, where a more generous 
exposure is given, a better relative colour rendering in 
nearly all cases is the result. 

'" Fine grain” is another attribute of the slower- 
speed plate that is by no means as fully appreciated 
as it ought to be by the majority of workers who enlarge 
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Fine grain the fastest plate may have, 
but it will not compare in this direction with that 
of a more medium speed, and it is certain that a nega- 


their results. 
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tive upon а finc-grained "ordinary " ог " medium " 
plate will stand a very great deal more enlarging than 
would one from a briefly exposed speedy plate. То 
those who have not looked at the slow plate from this 
point of view, and who have been troubled with this 
defect, it is certain this quality will come as a revelation. 

“ Latitude ” is a much vaunted and highly desirable 
feature frequently advertised in connection with the 
modern ultra-fast plate, but here again it is certain 
that in this direction no comparison is possible when we 
consider the fact that the slow plate has decidedly more 
claim to this quality than has its more speedy brother. 

There is just one point that must of necessity be 
observed by the user of a slow plate for the first time, 
and that is, development must not be carried too far. 
The worker will be probably surprised at the increased 
contrast of his negative, and as a precautionary measurc 
will do well either to develop by time, noting the fact 
that these plates will come in a different group, if he 
is in the habit of using а timc and temperature table, 
from those of a higher speed, or if he develops by the 
dish method and decides when vision indicates that 
the operation has gone far enough, he will do well to 
dilute his normal solution with its own bulk of water, 
or in the case of a pyro developer to use only half the 
normal quantity of “Хо. r." With slow plates over- 
development is the one fault to be guarded against. 

Another point that it may be well to draw attention tu 
here, is that many amateurs fail, in both outdoor and 
indoor photography, by giving too brief an exposure— 
even with rapid plates. This in а measure accounts for 
many of the hard, unsympathetic results that are seen. 
Those who try slow plates for the first time, after a 
course of fast plates, should remember that attention to 
the exposure is a matter of prime importance. А fully 
exposed, fully developed negative, made on a slow, well- 
coated plate, gives a result that would surprise the 
habitual snapshotter with ultra-rapid plates. 

The old-time text book writer advised the novice 
to start operations with a stand camera and slow 
plates, and this advice was most sound, as evidenced 
by the foregoing, by which we have endeavoured to 
show that slow plates are, for the reasons given, actually 
саѕісг to work than fast, and though not suited for 
speedy hand-camera work, for the stand camera, when 
а colour-sensitive plate is not needed, they are the 
ones to be chosen. 
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WOMEN’S WORK AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to “The A. P. & P. N.” By ANTONY GUEST. 


ISITORS to the monthly shows at the Camera Club will 

agree that the present exhibition of work by a group of 
lady photographers is a good idea. It conveys a pleasing and 
at the same time a forcible reminder of the high level of skill 
that women as artist-photographers have attained. 

The fcminine standpoint has a distinctive value, and deserves 
to be honoured for its own interesting qualities. It is by no 
means necessarily concerned with the graceful prettiness that 
merely aims at pleasing, as anyone may gather from the broad 
and forceful work of Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, with its bold depths of 
shadow, telling lights, and particularly such discerning appre- 
ciation of character as is shown in the expressive representations 
of the elderly woman in '' Weary,” and the “ French Peasant.”’ 
There is no doubt that women have a keen perception of per- 
sonality, and it would seem that they are more attracted by 
people than by impersonal scenes. In any case I doubt if one 
could find a group of nine male exhibitors showing scarcely half 
a dozen landscapes among them all. Such as there are include 
little that is very notable, though recognition should be given 
to the open-air feeling and atmospheric distance and water in 
Miss Agnes Warburg's “ At St. Fillans," and to her expansive 
mountainous scene, with fine masses of threatening cloud, 
“ Тһе Lang Ghru.’’ 

Much of the work manifests a daintiness and fancy of design 
and conception that are to be welcomed as peculiarly feminine. 
Mrs. Cadby is always an engaging exponent of these qualities, 
which are to be noted in her “ Laburnum by Night," and still 
more markedly in “ The Fairies’ Hammock,” a charming design, 
with a spider's web as the central object, showing her sensitive- 
ness to the fascination of some of the unconsidered things of 
nature. “ An Attack of Nerves ” is a sympathetic and amusing 
study of two kittens. Miss Kate Smith's elusive fairy figures 
would surely escape the genius of man. Не would not suspect 
their presence in the sylvan dells, and if he did, he would not 
know where to look for their favourite haunts. Miss Smith's 
portrait, “ Gladys," though rather stiffly posed, is an attractive 
work, excellent in technique, and having an agreeable tone 
quality in the face and hair. Some clever prints by Miss Con- 
stance Ellis include “А Portrait," which is charmingly expres- 
sive,"and the very naturally rendered warrior tracing on a map 
a scene he has doubtless reason to remember, in '' Hill 976.” 

Mrs. С. А. Barton is a strong exhibitor, and those who remem - 
ber her consistent production of works endowed in an unusual 
degree with imagination and freshness of conception and design 
will be glad to find her so adequately represented. Much of the 
work has been seen before, but the beautiful head of ''St. 
Catherine," “ Soul of the Rose,” and '' Smiling Infancy ” can 
always be inspected with pleasure; and specially interesting 
are the fanciful and vivacious child-figure, '* Little Miss Marjorie,” 
and the two remarkable renderings of old age, “ Medame 
De Goude ’’ and '' Garibaldi." 

Miss E. L. Marillier is the only exhibitor who has been content 
to forego the human model, her concern being chiefly with fruit 
and flowers. These still-life groups have much to commend 
them, the richness, colour and lustre of fruit especially occupying 
her discerning attention. 

Lhe interesting prints by Mrs. Mania Pearson well exemplify 
her inventive skill. “ Mlle Rambert as the Virgin with Flowers ” 
is well remembered for its pre-Raphaelite feeling and charm ; 
her dancing figures have originality and movement, and there 
is daintiness in her colour work. The “ Portrait of Mme. D." 
is particularly striking on account of an effective simplicity of 
design that emphasises the graceful line of the arm and hands. 
Mrs. Maud B. Davis's portraits and sunlight studies- especially 
the play of sunlight and shadow, the suggestion of colour, and 
the Олепїа1 character of No. 8—are very happy. 

The show remains open at the Club rooms, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, until the end of March. Admission by ticket obtain- 
abie irom the Secretary. 
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Missing Cameras.—Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons in “orm us 
that the following cameras are missing and are believed to have 
been stolen in transit :—Model VII. W.P.C., Ross Homo. 62777 ; 
Model VIII. W.P.C., Velos F/6.3, 63118; Model VII. W.P.C., 
Velos F/6.3, 62961; Model VI. W.P.C., Aplanat, 63129. The 
number given indicates the small number engraved in the back 
of the camera in white letters easily identifiable. If any of 
these instruments should be offered to dealers, Messrs. Butcher 
wil be glad to be immediately notified. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


COPYING ENGRAviINGS.— Photographers are often asked to 
copy an etching or engraving that is prized on account of its 


age. Very often the antiquity of the original is accompanied 
Бу--апа, in а sense, vouched for— yellowish stain on the paper. 
If this is not uniform, but appears in splashes, so to speak. 
even an orthochromatic plate will not always suffice to eradicate 
the disfigurement. There is a simple and very satisfactory 
method of removing the stain from the original, but the whiten- 
ing of the paper naturally depreciates its value as an antique. 
However, the method may be tried in cases where the above 
objection is not considered to outweigh the advantage of a clean 
photographic copy. The engraving is to be soaked in a ten per 
cent. solution of potassium carbonate until the paper is well 
saturated. The solution is then poured off and some peroxide 
of hydrogen—the usual “ 20-volume ” strength—is poured into 
the dish. After the effervescence has subsided, the paper, now 
white and clean, may be washed in several changes of water and 
well dried.—H. J. R. 

[A safer method, if the engraving is a valuable one, is to usc 
a panchromatic plate and suitable colour screen.—ED. | 

ж ж E * * 


WHERE TO KEEP PRINTING PAPERS.— Though the dark-room 
would appear to be the most natural place in which to keep А 
stock of printing paper it is by no means the best. Damp and 
chemical fumes аге the principal enemies of plates and papers, 
though the latter are apt to suffer most, probably because less 
protected by packing. As regards the first cause of injury— 
damp—this is generally noticed іп a dark-room fitted up in à 
cellar, a practice often adopted by amateur photographers. 
Papers will take no harm if kept in a dry cupboard in a wel! 
ventilated room. Chemical fumes are a more serious menacc, 
particularly sulphure:ted hydrogen, ammonia, and acids. Тһе 
first is a nauseous-smelling gas given off from sodium and 
potassium sulphide solutions. Ammonia апа hydrochloric 
acid are used in the form of a strong solution of a gas in water. 
and every time the stopper is removed some of the gas escapes 
into the air.—R. 

* ж ж ж X 

AN ORANGE GLASS FOR A SAFEUIGHT.-— I he following is a very 
simple method for making an orange glass for а сһегр lzntern 
that has only been supplied with a red one. Most packets of 
bromide and gaslight are wrapped round with orenge peper. 
Take a clean piece and cut it to the size of the glass, then iron 
it to remove all creases. Be careful to gum only the edges 
to the glass, and be sure to pull it as tight as possible, and there 
you have a good orange glass. When using, it is safest to put 
the paper side out, so as to prevent any risk cf it burning.— 
F. B. 

E * ж * * 

WAXING WOODEN DisHuHEs.—Waxing wooden dishes íor 
photographic use is not such a simple matter as the average 
instructions seem to indicate by the briefness employed. То 
start with, the trays are best made out of a good quality of 
even-grained pine or spruce. Тһе inside, the part to be coated, 
should be sandpapered quite smooth and to a uniform sur:ace. 
Then, while the tray is being made thoroughly warm or to just 
a little short of the scorching point, using an ordinarv kitchen 
oven, the wax should be melted and heated in a water bath 
on top of the fire. Then, with both the tray and the wax as 
hot as can be conveniently handled, applv the coating with a. 
brush that is not too stiff, and apply it as evenly as possible, 
working in a warm atmosphere. Allow the fire to go out, and 
then place the tray back in the oven so that the wood will 
absorb more of the wax than it otherwise would, leaving it 
there until the next morning. With a little practice one will 
be able to do a most workmanlike job, and a tray such as is 
indicated, well coated with paraffin wax, is really a most de- 
Пећи one to use. Besides, particularly in the large sizes, one 
makes an enormous saving іп expense.—Came-ra Craft. 
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НЕКЕ аге doubtless some 
thousands of amateur pho- 
togravhers in the teaching pro- 
p. j ( fession, of whom probably only 
Йй | a few have ever 
imagined how 
К valuable an ad- 
junct the camera 
а in school has 
\ proved. Perhaps 
the experiences 
а" of the present 
----------< writer will sug- 
gestafield of pho- 
tographic work 
little explored. 

Though it mav 
provide congenia! employment and some financial remuneration, 
the mere photographing of school classes will neither develop 
character nor improve the status of the school; yet if this has 
already been done, it might stimulate the rising generation if 
photographs of old scholars who have fallen in the great cause 
were to be copied from groups taken when they were on the 
registers and permanently exhibited on the school walls. 

It is the writer's custom at the end of each school year to 
photograph the children who have gained scholarships or valu- 
able awards in competition with children of other schools ; 
a'so the '' hundred best workers ” of the school; the cricket, 
football and hockey teams; the school choir; scenes from the 
children's annual entertainment or picnic; challenge shields, 
cups, etc. For a few pence a mount is purchased with cut-out 
openings for such photographs as the foregoing. 

In order to impress upon the children the value of scholar- 
ships, the photograph о! the scholarship winners is enlarged 
from half to whole plate. The children also will readily purchase 
such enlargements at 15. or 15. 3d. each, since those depicted 
thereon are naturally proud of their achievement. Іп itself 
also the photograph is an excellent testimonial of character. 

When three or four frames representing as many years' work 
have been filled, they may be emptied one each year, апа 
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А Journey to the Seaside. 
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replaced by more recent productions ; the only expense besides 
the photographs being a new cut-out mount annuallv. 
Be‘ore j taking a | 
class to ап abbev 
or other place of 
interest in the 
neighbourhood о! 
the school, the chil- 
dren will derive 
much pleasure and 
benefit from a les- 
son in school on the 
place to be visited, 
illustrated by the 
teachers photo- 
graphs or lantern 
slides. And when 
the visit is made 
the camera may be 
employed to furnish 
them with an in- 
teresting memento 
oi the occasion. 
By the way, some 
of the teacher's 
slides of ‘ school 
life " mav be put 
through the lan 
tern at the Christ: 
mas. party. 
Further, а pho- 
tographic record oi 
special lessons ог 
apparatus may be 
made; e.g., a pho 
tograph of a model 
railway (the rails, 
trains, signals, etc., 
being brought by 
the children, and 
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arranged on the floor of the cen- 
tral hall) to illustrate a lesson 
on "A Journey to the Sea- 
side'' was enlarged and framed. 
Months after, this photograph 
procured in the report of H.M. 
inspector appreciative recogni- 
tion of the method of teaching. 

Another enlarged photograph 
(15 by 12 in.) of the central hall, 
with red ink ruled along the 
main lines and converging in 
one point, was very helpful in 
teaching the principles of per- 
spective ; whilst yet another (a 
group of geometric models) 
assisted the children in the 
study of light and shade. 

How little a teacher under- 
stands his scholars who does not 
join them, or at least supervise 
them, in their recreations! The 
best part of a child's nature is 
often unsuspected until revealed 
in the playground. This is the 
time when the teacher, camera 
in hand, may secure pictures 
with '" vim" in them; may 
catch fleeting expressions and 
poses unconscious but full of 
grace and humour, 
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The photographic art may be utilised when the children arc 
assembled on such special occasions as a royal visit or proclama- 
tion; at the school sports, or when receiving instruction in, 
say, manual work, drill, or gardening. Models giving evidence 
of exceptional skill and taste may be photographed and exhibited 
to H.M. inspector on his annual visit. 

In country schools where gardening is taught, the photogra- 
phic record would include specimens of fruits, flowers and vegc- 
tables grown by the children. 

Photographs (not less than whole-plate) of boarding or secon- 
dary schools, depicting the exterior, the playing field with scholars 


А School Group of B:st Workers. 


at play, the chemical laboratory, the gymnasium, etc., would 
make an attractive advertisement to be exhibited in frames 
at the neighbouring railway stations or in the school prospectus, 
for which half-tone process blocks should be prepared from the 
negatives. ; 

Without in the slightest degree pushing the sale of his photo- 
graphs—indeed, this would be beneath the dignity of his pro- 
fession—the writer has sold postcards, cabinets, and whole- 
plate enlargements sufficient to defray, year by year, the whole 
cost of plates, paper, etc., required not only for school purposes 
but for holiday photography. The camera in school, therelore, 
not only pays educationally but financially as well. 
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А few photographic '' don'ts ” should be observed. 

Don't use a small hand camera for groups. Obtain a half- 
plate camera and tripod and a lens of about 8} in. focus. On the 
focussing screen rule pencil lines to mark the limits of a postcard 
placed in the centre of the screen, and focus the figures as large 
as possible within the limits of the ruled lines. На!-рһағе 
prints, cabinets and postcards may then be printed with equal 
facility. lf possible, а half-plate enlarging lantern should also 
be purchased, using in this the same lens as in the half-plate 
camera. 4 

Don't photograph a large group inside the school 1° it is 
possible to do this outside. For a single figure or group of two 
or three, however, it will be more convenient to work inside, 
making use of a plain background suspended on an easel. 

Don't photograph groups in the sunshine, but place them in 
the shade of the building. 

Don't pose the children close back to the school wall, but 
sidewavs to it, thus avoiding a flat lighting, and have a large 
space behind them, thereby rendering the background less 
obtrusive. 

Don't erect a blackboard behind the children to convey thc 
storv of their attainments, but write with white chalk on black 
slate cloth the necessary matter as concisely as possible, and 
place this in a picture frame about 15 by 12 in. between two 
children sitting on or near the ground in the front rank of the 
group. To avoid reflections of the camera have no glass in 
the frame. 

Don't neglect, if the group be a large one, to arrange the 
children in lines as close together as possible from back to front, 
and be sure that no faces are obscured wholly or in part by those 
in front. If the front rank be seated very near the ground, 
they should not stretch their legs out before them, but sideways, 
or their feet will show large and ungainly. 

Don't focus on the front row, but on the centre of the group ; 
then stop down to F/16 or even F/22 when enlargement is to 
follow. Be sure that the '' corner men ” are in focus. 

Don't place all the girls in white dresses together, but divide 
them about the group. 

Don't let the heads of the rear line show up against the sky 
and so print too dark. 

Don't unduly repress the children in their excitement before 
exposing the plate, if a group of happy and intelligent children 
is desired. 

Don't offer for sale any work but the best. Aim at perfection. 

Don't destroy good negatives ; reprints or enlargements are 
sometimes required, even after а considerable lapse of timc. 

Don't fai! to keep a register of negatives, so that any one can 
easily be found when needed; and don't neglect to write on 
the back of the print kept with each negative the names of the 
children photographed thereon. 


HOME-MADE SENSITISED POSTCARDS. вус.к 


HE production of home-made sensitised papers has always 

a fascination for certain amateurs, and in these days of 
strict economy the following notes on the making of sensitised 
postcards of good printing quality will appeal to many. 

First of all take plain postcards and give them а “ surface ” by 
floating each for about five minutes on а bath consisting of 
100 gr. gelatine dissolved in 4 oz. of water. This may be used а 
good many times by simply leaving it in a vessel when finished 
with, and then melting it by standing the vessel in hot water 
when it is wanted again. 

Drain each postcard carefully, and then dry on blotting paper 
іп а warm place. The top of the kitchen range 15 a good place, 
if care is taken to prevent dust or other foreign matter settling 
on the cards. 


a” 


While the cards are drying prepare the following selting 
solution : 
Ammonii СЛОЕ руа ораза 16 gr. 
МЕТО. жекжаат ажалы YN татар ығы» 2 Of. 
GER HDI. Оз; как кятиб аера У 4 Er. 


Now float each postcard on this bath for five minutes, 
again as before. 

The cards are now ready for sensitising. The sensitising bath 
is prepared by dissolving 60 gr. of silver nitrate in I oz. of water. 
A “brush” for applying this solution must also be prepared as 
folows: Take a glass plate and fasten over one end of it a 


and dry 
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piece of lint (ло? boracic lint), so that the edge is level and 
smooth. Take а dry postcard, place it, “ salted " side up, on a 
sheet of blotting paper, and brush over it the silver nitrate solu- 
tion with bold sweeping strokes in all directions, using the edge of 
the '' brush," until the postcard is evenly covered. This should 
be done in artificial light. Then allow the card to dry in а 
dark place. 

This sensitising solution will be enough for about three dozen 
postcards, but it must be mentioned that it should be kept 
away from the skin, as it stains very easily. 

The gelatine is at present about 5d. an ounce, ammonium 
chloride is rd. an ounce, and «silver nitrate costs, as far as I 
know. about 4s. an ounce, so that the cost of preparing three 
dozen postcards, which can be done in one night if two baths 
of each solution are employed, would be approximately а 
below : 


3 dozen plain’ postcards: 5532 A x m nen 2а, 
DD. Vr. SITET TEE сант кааш ән a 6d. 
4S. Ur. БҰЗДЫ ару анаа s ҙа. 
16 gr. ammonium chionde sirist ept nus 1d. 
Total for 3 dozen postcards ............ 8id. 
Total Jor i GCE солы RASS CREE ETS OH SR 3d. 


The cards are printed, toned, and fixed in the usual way. 
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'" '00's YOU?" By Marcus ADAMS, 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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АНЕ PARROT. 


Bv Кіснағр PoLAK (Holland). 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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Bv 
James McKissack. 


From the London 


THE CASTLE OF ANCIENT MIGHT. 


Salon of Photography. 
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DEER AT HAMPSTEAD. By R. DUFOUR. 
The original, a toned bromide print (6}X8), was awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу *ARIEL." 


The €oming Season. 

The March programme of the Liverpool Ainateur 
Photographic Association is not only interesting 
from the photographic point of view, but is also 
up to date in subject interest. Soon the end of 
the lecture session will arrive, and, indeed, I 
believe Liverpool will actually close their session 
at the end of this month. What the oncoming 
summer has in store is а very uncertain quantity, 
and it behoves every member of à society, and, іп 
fact, every society as а whole, to be resolved to 
increase their energies to maintain and improve 
the position in the photographic world they have 
already secured. It is very desirable that every 
effort should be made to increase the membership 
this is of primary importance. If during the past 
winter we have made progress, we must not be 
content with that, but must redouble our efforts 
<luring the season that is fast approaching. These 
observations, whilst they directly appeal to the 
Liverpool Society, are in truth equally applicable 
to every other society in London or the provinces. 
Returning to the subject of the March programme 
at the Liverpool Society, I would urge every member 
éo attend on the 2151 and 28th instants, when 
interesting lectures on “ Belgium " and '' Ireland ” 
will respectively be given. 


Irish Pictures. 

Not every society сап secure ап audience of 
thirtv-seven in these times. That, however, was 
the number of members of the Warrington Photo- 
graphic Society who assembled on а recent Tuesday 
evening to hear Mr. J. J. Rothwell, the honorary 
secretary of the Stockport Photographic Society, 
lecture on * Boyne Valley, Ireland," and they were 
well repaid for facing the bitter weather. Mr. 
Rothwell and his friend took their cycles across 
to Ireland with them, and although the extent 
of the tour was only fifteen miles up the stream, 
as far as Navan, they saw as much as a good many 
Áolk see in as many leagues, of the peasantry ancl 
their homes and their lives, the fine old round 
towers and other pre-historic relics, and the тапу 
beautiful river and coastal views. Most excellent 
slides, some racy stories, and the time sped. 


New Хеегеіагу for Prescot. 

The secretary of the Prescot Photographic Society 
Jas obtained a position abroad, and consequently 
a new secretarv has had to be found. Choice fell 
upon Mr. A. ]. Keay, of зо, Station Road, Prescot, 
апа 1 understand he has accepted the position. 
'The society is also encouraging the carrying out 
оі nature photography, and to this end fixed up а 
Jecture by Mr. T. Dobson, who fully illustrated 
ihe subject with an excellent series of lantern 
slides—all nature studies. 


A Derby Presentation. 

A very pleasing little ceremony took place at 
Derby in the rooms of the Midland Railway Insti- 
tute Photographic Society last week. I recently 
announced that Secretary Smithard had retired 
after seven years’ devoted service, building up the 
society, year by year, since its formation, and 
therefore, with small surprise, I hear his fellow- 
members wished to recognise his splendid efforts 
-on their behalf. Consequently they have sub- 
scribed for and presented to Mr. Smithard a valuable 
.gold Waltham watch and a charmingly designed 
illuminated address which extols his many virtues 
аъ а scribe. He will, no doubt, appreciate it all 
the more, having the knowledge it was designed 
and executed by his successor to the same otfice 
àn the society. In his retirement he will always 
have the gratification of knowing he left the active 


The Camera Club.—(17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.)—On 
“Thursday, March 21, Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., will give 
a lecture entitled '' Curiosities of Crustacean Lite." Тһе Club's 
-annual concert of chamber music will take place on Saturday 
afternoon, April 6, at 3 o'clock. The artistes will be Mr. К.Н. 
Walthew (pianist), Miss Constance Izard (violinist), Miss Mar- 
garet Izard ('cellist), Miss Jessica Raine (vocalist). 

The Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 


«Оп Tuesday, March то, Mr. N. E. Luboshez will lecture on 
-* Development: The Practical Side of the Matter.” 


work of the society in a sound and strong financial 
position. The treasurer writes there is a balance 
of £18 in hand after meeting all expenses of torma- 
tion and upkeep for seven years. 


What an Exhibition did. 

Leicester Photographic Society are again de- 
lighted with the success of their recent exhibition. 
They say it was a huge success in every way and 
excellently attended, fully justifving the throwing 
'" open ” of the classes for both pictures and slides. 
The entry was splendid, and the work exhibited 
was most encouraging. They ask me to convey 
the thanks of the society to all exhibitors for their 
splendid support. Some new members joined the 
societv, including one exhibitor, who signalised his 
arrival in the society by winning a medal, and also 
offering an award for a competition in next winter's 
programme. They also have knowledge of no 
less than five open-class exhibitors making the 
railway journey to Leicester (one а considerable 
distance) to see the splendid show, and they ex- 
pressed great surprise at the enthusiasm shown by 
the members. After such results, I ask, “ Why 
close down your open classes ? ” 


Blackburn Exhibition. 

The Blackburn and District Camera Club have 
just held for a full week a most interesting exhibi- 
tion of their members’ work, supported by the 
hne series of exhibits sent in to the last Inter-Club 
Alliance competitions. It will be remembered I 
pointed out when the Alliance prints were first 
shown in Lancashire that they would go the round 
of the societies who choose to hold an exhibition, 
and thus form an excellent nucleus for а full show 
of pictures. The Blackburn Society have made а 
very creditable display of their own prints, which 
were judged by Mr. Т. Lee Syms, who expressed 
his high approval of the work displayed. ; 


A Cosy Exhibition. 

Wallasey Photographic Socicty is to be con- 
gratulated on their local eftort to show the public 
what they can do, Over two hundred works were 
displayed on the walls of their cosy club rooms in 
King Street, Egremont. Many local scenes had 
been the venue of the pictures, whilst others were 
memories of enjoyable club outings. Тһе por- 
traiture shown was also very successful, and was 
much admired by the excellent attendance of 
members and friends who visited the exhibition 
during the course of a week's free display. 


Hull to the Front. 


I have received a very interesting letter from the 
president of the Hull Photographic Society. Hull 
was always one of the societies that'* did things,” and 
it is a healthy sign to find the society, although 
handicapped by the disadvantage of being in a 
" prohibited area," and to some further extent 
geographically isolated from d e nes interests, 
increasing its membership roll. I do not mean апу 
sensational increase, but by the additions of twos 
and threes the photographers of the district are 
joining the society. Hull is socially inclined in all 
its aspects, and naturally one finds the society 
opening 1918 with à social evening that was a success 
from all points. From this introduction to the 
session we are favoured with a literary treat and no 
less in merit photographically, the lecture by Mr. 
Wm. Bastow, of Norwich, entitled ** Trees and their 
Literary Associations." I could tell vou lots of 
things about this interesting society if I had more 
room, and some day perhaps I will; but for the 
present I must conclude with some notes on their 
excellent exhibition. 


in camp, etc. 


London, W.C.r. 
17! 


Hull Exhibition a Success. 


Hull Photographic Society is thoroughly at home 
in the exhibition room, and no society knows how 
to present its efforts with better results. Some of 
the members, I am told, were somewhat pessimistic 
about the success of an exhibition held in such depress - 
ing times, yet the result justified the experiment 
and proved an unqualified success. Nearly a hun- 
dred prints were tastefully displayed on the walls 
of the club room against a background of brown, . 
neatly divided by narrow buff bands into panels, a 
method of displaying the prints universally admired . 
Some of the prints reached a high standard of excel - 
lence ; an eye to composition of the picture and, in 
many cases, taste in mounting being very conspicuous. 
A pleasing fact in connection with the exhibition 
is that prints to the value of over five pounds were 
sold to visitors, a welcome addition to the finances 
of the society, as the value received for their sale 
was returned to the society as a gift from the exhibi- 
tors. Lectures in the evening proved an excellent 
attraction also. А very complete list of exhibitors 
has been sent me, among whom I note several 
whose names occasionally appear in the A. P. Com- 
petitions. Prints by all the better known processes 
were contributed, but probably more than ordinary 
interest was centred in the beautiful sét of multi- 
colour bromoils shown by Mr. L. Kirk. They were 
indeed fine, and perhaps indicate the trend of tbe 
future exhibition. 


Tank Development. | 

At the Wolverhampton Photographic Society 
recently Mr. J. Russell Jarvie demonstrated 
tank development, and started as if the whole 
membership were novices. This was good, and it 
was thorough. Sometimes errors have points of 
commendation to the lecturer, and one proved the 
rule in this case. Dilute rytol was used in the tank 
and a metol-quinol solution in the dish. The dish 
negative was judged by many to be the better of 
the two, but it was explained it was due to an over- 
sight in the correct temperature of the tank solu- 
tion, and in no way due to the method employed. 
This was subsequently proves by further examina- 
tion of the tank method. 


Home-made Developing Dish. 

To dish operators a novel form of development 
was illustrated by the exhibition of a developing box 
of the home-made type, with an orange-glass window 
in the lid and a metal dish fixed to the bottom, the 
ordinary developing dish being placed inside the 
metal-dish arrangement, catching any solution that 
might spill over the sides of the smaller dish. This 
developing box may be used with advantage when 
developing ultra-rapid plates in the dark-room, 
thus allowing a brighter ruby light to be used 
for the general illumination of the room. With 
these conditions one may easily watch the progress 
of development. 


The Club Enlarger. 

At the Central Camera Club, Belfast, a most 
interesting evening was spent under the guidance 
of Mr. Hugh Crawford, who demonstrated the use 
of the club enlarger in makiag a series of instructive 
enlargements іп bromide. Mr. Crawford first 
made a direct enlargement from a hard negative, 
and then one from the same through chiffon, show- 
ing the soft effect produced, especially in the dark 
tones of the picture. He then enlarged a landscape 
with a blank sky, and from a cloud negative filled 
in the deficiency. The demonstrator further toned 
some prints to a fine sepia by the ferricyanide and 
sodium sulphide process. 


Photographers Wanted.—Ladies or gentlemen fully experi- 
enced are invited to join London Headquarters staff, either 
whole or part time, for taking photographs of Y.M.C.A. activities, 
the making of contact prints, enlargements, lantern slides, etc. 
A lady photographer (or gentleman ineligible for military ser- 
vice) also required for France, to take photographs of soldiers 
Operators for cinemas and optical lanterns are 
urgently required. Applications should be addressed to J. W. 
Ogilvy, Photographic Dept., Ү.М.С.А., 18, Bloomsbury Square, 
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А COMBINATION ENLARGER FOR 
USE WITH А CAMERA. 


HEN one thinks of making ап 

enlarger one's mind  naturallv 
turns to the most expensive items, which 
are usually the timber and the condenser. 
My main object here is not to make as 
cheap an apparatus as possible, but a 
good, solid, well-made enlarger. 

The timber from which mine was 
mostly made was obtained from American 
lard boxes, which I obtained from my 
grocer for 4d. apiece. Тһеу are usuallv 
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in very good condition, and are made of 
good sound timber, which is already 
planed and jointed. Тһе boxes should, 
however, be examined before purchased, 
if possible. If these cannot be obtained, 


the little wood required should be easily 
procurable elsewhere. 

The condenser is the next requisite. 
I set out with the idea of getting a 
quarter-plate condenser from one of the 
second-hand firms. Of 


large course, 


there was not one in stock, but fortunately 
(after a little persistence) the salesmen 
produced a 7 in. condenser, which was 
Slightly cracked round the edges. I 


-A 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories o! а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
' Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


bought this for a small sum, and I find 
that I can enlarge all of a half-plate 
except the extreme corners. 

The apparatus is made 
of half-inch timber. 

Prepare a base 20 by 9 in., i.e. plane 
and level it up. Now prepare two pieces 
I2 by ro in., and one piece 12 by 7 in., 
for the light chamber. ^t one 


throughout 


end of 
each piece cut out with а keyhole saw 
a piece as shown (A, fig. 1) to allow for 
ventilation. 

In the two pieces cut a square hole 
4 by 2 in. for red-glass windows. The glass 
can be held in position by four strips of 
wood with a groove in them and being 
tacked on to the board. In the 7 by 12 in. 
piece cut а circular hole of 2 in. radius 
near the top.: 

Now the door and the carrier are very 
liable to twist or go out of shape after 
being used, which is very undesirable. 
As а prevention against this they may be 
clamped. If the amateur has a plough 
this can easily be done in the proper 
fashion, but this is verv improbable. It 
can, however, be done just as efficiently 
as shown in fig. 4. 

The whole thing should be made on the 
large side and planed down afterwards. 
The clamps should be glued on first and 
allowed to set, and then the holes drilled, 
plugged diagonally, and glued well. Тһе 


door when finished should be 11 by 7 in., 
but I think that the light chamber should 
be assembled before it is made, to make it 
fit accurately. 

Now prepare two pieces 14 by 9 in. 
1п one of them cut a hole (in line with 
the hole in the light chamber) for the 
condenser to fit іп. This should be made 
a little smaller than the condenser, and 
rasped out so that the condenser will 
wedge in tightly. It must not go past the 
level of the other side, or it will interfere 
with the carrier. 

The rest of the woodwork depends upon 
the camera and size of the plate. I made 
my carrier 8} by 81 in., and cut a hole 
half-plate size, minus } in. all round. 
I then made a recess for half-plate size, 
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utting it about } in. deep, and glued + 
strip of wood in the recess to hold one end 
of the negative and a turncatch at the 
other. To use it for a quarter-plate, cut 
a strip of wood and rabbet it to make up: 
the difference between the sizes, and 
mitre it to fit tightly in the half-plate 
recess ; glue a strip of wood as before. 
When wanted {ог quarter-plate these 
pieces can be wedged home. The distance 
between the light chamber and the carrier 
stand must be regulated according to the 
size of the condenser and the light shade. 

I hinged my carrier stand as shown (fig. 
1) to allow easy access to the condenser > 
when vertical it hooks on to the light 
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CLAMP 


To attach the camera I made 


chamber. 
à box, as shown in fig. 1, about 2 in. деер, 


and covered the edge with felt. The 
camera is held in position by means of 
two cords, covered with felt to protect the 
polish. 

If the camera is heavy it may need some 
support underneath, which can easily be 
devised. j 

For ventilating the light chamber bore 
four or five big holes about т in. in the 
base (A, fig. 2), and place another board 
underneath at a distance by means of 
two strips of wood. Оп this board tack 
a piece of sheet zinc or tin, under whicb 
there is easy access out under the sides. 

The chimney was obtained from the 
local tinman. - It consists of a cylinder 
rivetted round the hole in the top, with a 
circular shade, supported a few inches 
above the hole inside the cylinder. One 
сап be made out of a large round tin and 
a smaller lid, but it will not have the 
finish of the tinman's, which was quite 
inexpensive. 

For the light an incandescent burner 
mounted оп a stand will work well. I let 
11 in. of iron tubing in the side (B. 
fig. 2), and filed both ends to a slight 
taper to allow the rubber tubing to be 
slipped on easily. 

If the woodwork is well sandpapered 
and varnished with pine varnish, and 
some pains have been taken over it, it 
should have quite a professional look. 

Fig. 3 shows the apparatus in use with 
the camera. M. В. 
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HE little pictures on 
this page, viewed in 
a general kind of 
way, remind us 
of many more or 
less similar bits of 
English landscape, 
so that а subject 
of this description 
forms a suit- 
able topic for 
analytical 
study at this 
time of year. In fig. 1 we have 
a kind of first peep of a village 
where the signs of habitation 
strike a pleasant mental note. 
Pausing to: examine it in detail 
from this viewpoint, we find our 
attention divided into three parts 
as we mentally follow the three 
roads, and then we start wonder- 
ing 1f there is not a fourth track 
passing to our left on the nearer 
side of the not very interesting 
house with straight roof ridge on 
our left. But we find our chief 
interest goes to the more distant 
part of the road passing beyond 
the [further cottage. We are 
therefore tempted to go a little 
further forward, when we get th> 

arrangement shown in fig. 2. This is 
better in so far as it gets rid of at 

least one of the diverging tracks (to 


Fig. 2. 
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our right), but the bit of hedge side 
on the left lower corner comes rather 
awkwardly; also the nearest part of 
the roadway in the immediate fore- 
ground seems exaggerated in width 
when compared with its apparent 
width a few yards further away. 
This accentuation of apparent size 
in the very near parts of the road 


Fig. 1. 


gives us this hint, which is worth 
remembering. We also in fig. 2 avoid 
the very liney and sprawling tree 
which we see on the right in fig. r. 
In both these pictures there is some 
tendency to feel а 
kind of one-sided- 
ness in the general 
arrangement. 

In order to avoid 
this very wide forc- 
ground roadway let 
us move to one 
side. In fig. 3 wc 
see an example of 
the way in which 
such a change of 
viewpoint may en- 
tirely rearrange the 
subject, noting 
especially how it 
affects the nearer 
parts. In this in- 
stance че offer 
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another hint of things to avoid, in 
the way the conspicuous line of road- 
way seems to lead the eye out of the 
picture in the left lower corner. One 
need hardly say that anything which 
tends to lead the spectator's eve or 
attention out of the picture is to be 
avoided. 

In fig. 3 we see more of the some- 
what uninteresting nearer building 
on our left, and its straight-line 
roof ridges give it a hard, liney 
look. Again the line of tree 
trunks on our right is an awkward, 
in-each-other’s-way kind of ar- 
rangement; also the bit о! 
broken fence in the foreground 
affords a line that is not wanted 
here. Оп the whole, then, by 
avoiding the weak points in 
fig. 2, we in fig. 3 find others still 
less desirable. 

Returning then to our view- 
point of fig. 2, on a little reflec- 
tion we come to the conclusion 
that the part of the subject 
which seems most promising from 
a picture-making outlook is the 
bit of roadway in the far distance, 
and also the at present small and 

simple cottage building. Naturally 

enough we jump to the conclusion 
that all we have to do is to go nearer 

to our little cottage, and get it on a 

larger scale. Off we march and get 


Fig. 3. 
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a result like fig. 4. Now a mo- 
ment's comparison of fig. 4 with 
the figs; X, 2, апа. 3 at once 
shows us that by approaching 
our subject in this way certainly 
it has increased the size of the 
further cottage, but only to a 
slight extent, while it has brought 
the nearer building into much 
greater prominence—an effect we 
certainly did not desire. Again, 
what has become of the pleasant 
suggestion of the gently curving 


road in the distance which we 
ссі in figs. 1 and 2? But still, 
on the other hand, from the 
viewpoint of fig. 4, the tree 


group opposite the further cot- 
tage better ‘“ composes,” і.е. 
combines with the cottage. This 
particular position of the camera is 
not quite the best for our purpose, 
so if we are working with a tripod or 
with the camera in the hand we slew 
the camera line of sight round a bit, 
as shown in fig. 5, which brings the 
part of the subject that interests us 
more into the central region of the 
plate. 

still, fig. 5 includes various features 


Fig. 5. 


towards the margins of the plate 
which we can well spare or omit, 
bearing in mind that simplicity is 
always preferable to complexity ; so 
bit Бу bit we mentally trim down 
our subject on the ground glass till 
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Fig. 4. 


we come to some such selected or 
retained part as that within the four 
lines in fig. 5. 

The hand-camera man will pro- 
bably decide to take his negative as 
in fig. 5, and rely on enlarging the 
small part later on. The tripod 
worker will probably say to himself, 
why include what I don't want, 
when I can get what I do want by 
changing this lens for one of longer 
focal length, which 
will give me the se- 
lected part on a larger 
scale? Here is an 
instance of the not in- 
frequent convenience 
of the so-called 3-foci 
lenses, also described as 
the casket of lenses. 
Having in one way 
or another found a 
lens of the desired 
focal length we get 
some such result as 
that in fig. 6. 

It is instructive to 
compare fig. 6 with 
either figs. 4 or 5, for 
both these two last- 
named contain fig. 6, 
but as they contain fig. 6 and some- 
thing more, we may see how the un- 
wanted parts detrimentally dilute 
our interest in the part we really care 
about. 

Here then we have another little 
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far-reaching hint, viz. that by 
including items not really de- 
sired we may, and indeed often 
do, thus weaken the value of 
the more important parts. Рег- 
haps the greatest, i.e. common- 
est fault, among would-be 
picture-making photographers is 
the error of overcrowding too 
much subject on to the plate. 
There is an old and favourite 
saying which all, and more 
especially young (in experience) 
photographers should lay to 
heart, viz, ''When іп doubt, 
leave it out." One is a hundred 
times more likely to make the 
mistake of too much rather than 
too little. 
The photographic beginner may 
ask, what is a 3-foci lens? It is 
a doublet, i.e. composed of a front 
combination, or lens of say ten 
inches focal length, and a back com- 
bination of say seven inches focus, 
each of which may be used by itself, 
or the то in. and 7 in. components 
may be used together with the com- 
bined focus of perhaps five inches. 
Thus we have at our disposal a 


in., 
Each offers us a different 
view angle and also a different scale 


choice of three foci, 5 in. 7 
and то in. 


or image size. The numbers 5, 7, 
and то are given merely by way of 
example. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION—Conditions. 


"WINE A.B AND: РР, ON 


1 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second 
pomts considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those 


Weekly Competitions аг 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the ) 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualifica 
prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, 


of material, sclected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the 


for criticism purposes, 


e for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
tion being that the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. 
Suitabilitv, taste, and carc in mounting are the chief 


In 


a special prize of five shillings’ worth 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
right to reproduce in TuE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


Prive-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know tie particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. Тһе prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


Ihe Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Fur List of Awards see фаре ii of cover. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM. and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2 and marked " Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. . 


Fixing. | | of the match. The positive image thus 
After I have fixed gaslight prints they аге all obtained proved stronger than the nega- 
stained. I have twenty to thirty prints to (Pw imire d th fps Теа -S 2, 
do at a time. I put them all in the fixer to- ive image, an erelore prevailed. some 


gether, because I cannot stop fifteen minutcs plates, perhaps owing to the stain- 


over each print. Ap bi: retaining nature of the gelatine, are diffi- 
W. C. E. A. (Guildford). : . к A 3 

cult to clear, but in such cases, after 

Probably the stains are due to imper- reasonable washing, what stain is left 


fect fixing, in turn due to prints being may be disregarded. There is no fault 
in contact with each other in the fixing attaching cither to you or your chemicals. 
bath. No need to spend twenty to thirty fens. 


times fifteen minutes. The whole lot I have a lens marked, time, 8/30, 4/20, 2/, 1/10. 
«an be fixed simultaneously in a big Can vou explain ? 1 have bought а patent 
қ i r ~ y bulb shutter. How would the above arrange- 
enough dish with enough fixer to perm ment affect the times of the sbutter? How 
of them all being kept moving about can one fix a portrait attachment to a shutter ? 
and not clinging to each other. Keep J. R. G. (Timperley). 

turning the prints over end over, each Without actually examining the ap- 
and 2ll in turn. paratus our reply must necessarily be 
Curling Cards. tentative. Probably the figures 8, 4, 2, 1 


Kindly inform me of a flattening solution to ive the equivalent relative time values 
stop cards curling; also best developer for of the stops, e.g. eight seconds with the 
thin negative and soft bromide cird, etc. smallest being equivzlent to one second 
PR. Сон. with the largest. The numbers 30, 20, 
Curling is due to the gelatine layer and 1o probably express the diameters 
contracting more than the paper or of the openings as fractions of the focal 
сата on.drying. No solution will pre- length of the lens, e.g. the largest open- 
vent this. Lay the dry card face down ing being 1-10th the focal length, апа 
on a ped of six or eight thicknesses of the smallest but one being 1-20th of the 
«lean dry blotting paper, and firmly focal length. If you wish to use your 
stroke the back of the card with a blunt-  time-valve bulb you will have to put 
edged knife (paper knife, etc.), or press the other shutter regulator out of action, 
firmly with a narrow roller squeegee. so that the duration of the exposure is 
Developer: Water 10 oz., soda sulphite controlled by the air valve. The portrait 
4 oz., potass. bromide 5 gr., amidol 30 gr. attachment is added to the lens, not to 
Use a feeble printing light, or cover the the shutter. 
face of printing frame with ground glass 


э үе у } Developer. 
or tissue paper, яа give оту just enougn, I have several bottles of hydroquinone developer 
pU T practical, minimum exposure. A No. І from ...., and would like to mahe 
up No. 2B. I have tried soda carbonate, 
ünteriors, Etc. but no image whatever appeared, etc. 
Is there any meter similar to Wynne for testing S. H. S. (Romford). 
artificial light for interior photography ? etc. We have no knowledge whatever 


Мек. (аайын, regarding the formula used by the firm 

We know of nothing that answers to you mention, 5о can only make a tenta- 

x our description, nor do we know any- tive suggestion. Assuming that you аге 
thing of the lamp you name, unless you supposed to use A and B in equal quan- 
are referring to magnesium, which, by tities, you might try: Water 2 oz., 
the way, is often very useful for photo- soda caustic 8 to ro gr., as B. It is 


graphing dark interior details. quite possible, as A has been kept some 
Reversal time, that it has gone “ off.” 
(т) I held à burning match over а badly under- Sereen Stereosropy. 
йа e plate in the developer and got а posi- How can I project a stereoscopic picture on the 
tive. ) Though I failed to wash out the stain screen ? etc. : 
with the К зб ы bleach it qu disappeared R. A. L. E. (Camden Town). 


after redeveloping. H. J. S. J. (Hessle). A stereoscopic pair of negatives must 


The lightly developed negative acted | first be taken in the usual way. From 
as a local light shield, so that the pre- these ere made positive transparencies, 
viously non-light-affected sensitive silver опе in red, the other in green. These аге 
salt was now light affected by the light both projected superposed on the screen. 


The spectator is provided with a pair 
of plain glass spectacles, one eye red 
glass, the other green glass. Thus each 
eye now sees one only of the two images 
on the screen, and a relief effect is 
obtained. We know of no book which 
deals with this one precise topic. 1% 
may be questioned whether the result is 
worth the trouble involved. 


Carbon Process, Ete, 
(1) What developer do you advise to give good 
contrast for carbon printing ? (2) What plate 
speed can I use? (3) Do fast plates and anti- 
screen plates give less contrast? Is an x lens 
at F/8 faster than a y lens at F/8? etc. 
P. (London). 


(1) Hydroquinone is frequently re- 
commended for getting strong contrast, 
but in general quite enough contrast 
can be obtained by most of the others. 
Pyro still is first favourite with many 
carbon workers. Before forsaking the 
developing formula with which you are 
already best acquainted try the simple 
expedient of developing for double your 
usual time. You will probably find this 
gives you enough if not more than the 
density you ask for. This failing, write 
again, quoting your formula, time, and 
temperature. (2) Any well-known brand 
of the extra-rapid class is usually quite 
rapid enough for the majority of hand- 
camera subjects in winter under reason- 
ably favourable lighting conditions. (3) 
The generel opinion is that these plates 
do not readily give strong contrasts. (4) 
For an exact reply a leboursome test 
would have to be mede, but the difierence 
is not likely to be of practical importance. 


Lens. 
I bought a casket of lenses, ete. Which should 
I use for portraits, groups, copying landscapes, 
and the use of the single lenses ? Can you give 
approximate exposure for ...... ? 


A. A. (Tottenham). 


Тһе only general rule is to use as long 
a focus as the camera will permit that 
gives you all the subject you desire to 
include and no more than that. Impos- 
sible to say, as conditions vary so widely. 
With the two candles try from r5 to 20 
minutes with F/8. Single lenses ате 
best reserved for landscapes. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR 
“Тһе Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.” 
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Coloured. 


[he colour of the official exhibition of war photographs 
at the Grafton Galleries has, of course, made its boom, but if 
anyone has crossed Piccadilly expecting to see battles in auto- 
chrome he has been grievously disappointed. What are shown 
on the walls, of course, are not direct colour photographs, but 
coloured enlargements, with all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, the broad truth and the literal error of that method. 
То make a terrible confession, I would prefer the penny plain 
myself, but it is evident that, although few people can draw in 
colour, colour itself can draw. Апа it is colour, colour all the 
time. “ Fifty per cent. over and above the sepia prices will be 
charged for the pictures in colour." “ The first great exhibi- 
tion in colour to be presented to the public." “ Coloured 
under the supervision of experts." “ If all the master artists 
of the world had laboured for а year—-— ," and so on. One is 
in some danger of forgetting that it is photography, yet the fact 
that it is photography is the greatest thing about it. And 
it 1s great. 


Footing it. 


What arrests me at the exhibition is not its colour but its 
size. Never were photographs on such a scale. Тһе largest 
photograph in the world is there. It measures over four 
hundred square feet. Тһе doors were too small for it to pass 
through. 1t got wedged in attempting to entcr by the windows. 
1+ buckled up in the lift. And when finally it got itself hung 
vou had to stand a mile away to see it properly. And thc 
prices charged are simply on the basis of dimensions. If your 
fancy only runs to 1,200 square inches, framed, with glass and 
backboard complete, six pounds nine shillings is the figure, 
sir: and if you double your requirements in superficial area, 
making it 2,400 square inches, you must fork out twelve pounds 
eightcen. There is no haggling about gentle guineas here. 
‘The size is the thing. If a hand has been in evidence upon the 
pictures, it must be said that there is plenty of fect about them 
as well. 


How Prices Mount. 


At this exhibition, by the way, one gets an idea as to the 
respective value of mount, frame, glass, and backboard. That 
has been a puzzle to many exhibitors who have hesitated to 
decide how much to charge for these things. The Ministry of 
Information has decided for us to what extent the value of a 
picture is enhanced by being framed and glazed. Let us say 
that you are called upon to pay thirty shillings for the mounted 
picture. ‘If besides the mounting you would like it framed 
but not glazed, these extra sticks send the price up at once to 
half as much again, namely, 45s., which seems to suggest that 
the worth of the frame is exactly half that of the picture. If 
in addition to the frame your extravagance runs to glass, another 
4s. 6d. comes on the top of that; and if you want the backboard 
complete, a further 7s. 6d.; so that the total, when the picturc 
is framed, glazed, and backboarded, is only 3s. short of double 
its price іп its original nakedness. 


The Bottomley's Abyss. 


Apart from all such finicking questions of scale and price, 
it is a wonderful exhibition, full of all the grim realism of war. 
‘Che writer of the foreword to the catalogue calls it the apotheo: is 
of the camera, and so itis. He also says that it depicts “ human 
humanity " throughout. What the diflerence is between 
human humanity and any other sort of humanity p am noc 
very sure, but in any case it is all done by photographic photo- 
graphy, which here almost reaches the level of artistic art. 
Against only one picture would I place a note of interroga- 
tion. It is “No. 14. Mr. Bottomley at the Front. Mr. 
Bottomley, our mentor tells us, is in the foreground, just where 
we might have expected he would be. But it is unkind of 


the writer to say that the pictures are pregnant 
with horror or relieved by irresistible humour. 
Which із NO. i47 


Multum in Parvo. 


Talking of the dimensions of things, I saw a dark-room' the 
other day which was something of a record for what (with apolo- 
gies to a famous firm) was described as its tabloid character. 
Its width was just sufficient for the operator to get his two 
elbows in if he kept them close to his sides, and as for its length, 
he could reach everything he wanted without moving from 
his folded seat. Yet here was a sink fitted with a removable 
cover to form a rocking table, and underneath the sink a light- 
tight drawer in which a partlv developed or unfixed plate 
could be temporarily housed if the door had to be opened ; and 
above this a special safelight ; while on the other side of the 
cubicle was a printing and plate-changing bench with a number 
of bins for chemicals and plates below ; and round the walls 
were draining racks, nests for measuring glasses, racks for 
bottles, and everything you could think of. 


Everything up to the Door Knocker. 


Even this does not finish the wonders of this bijou of a dark- 
room. There was an electrically driven fan fitted to a special 
flue in order to drive out the taintcd air; while fresh air was 
introduced through a number of vents near the floor. And all 
within three feet by six, ог something like that. Тһе one 
thing it lacked was an attachment to the water main, but it 
connected with a storage tank outside, and the water could be 
hand-pumped іп as required. And, moreover, the whole thing 
went on wheels, and was driven by a motor. It was a part of 
^ caravan destined for army medical service in Mesopotamia. 
When I had completed my survey I felt like saying, Great 
Bagdad ! 


Oh, Dora! 


Fresh prohibitions of photugraphy in certain districts are 
announced. 


Oh, Dora, you have certain ways, 
Suspicious ways which scarcely please ; 
You view me with a stony gaze, 
And utter hard and fast decrees, 
And make ine learn by each. new measure 
І have incurred vour stern displeasure. 


Through you I learn how base and vile, 
And evilly inclined 1 am, 
My camera is full of guile, 
With treason in each bolt and cain, 
The simplest movement of my bellows 
But proves me false towards my fellows. 


If I've a bottle on mv rack, 
Of plates a dozen in mv bin, 
If varnish I possess, or lac, 
Gum arabic or gelatin, 
It only shows- - or vou have said it— 
That I deserve to be beheaded. 


And if I peep outside the door, 

And cast a photographic eve 
Upon the rigid linc of shore, 

The solemn banners of the sky — 
Kind friends, and all the weeping nation, 
Take this, the only intimation. 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange a camera, 
accessories, see Supp. p. 6-8. 
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TOILERS ON THE HILLSIDE. Bv С. A. WHITE. 
The original, a bromide print (71 x 5]), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 4 
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The Affiliation of Photographic Societies keeps up a 
brave front in these disintegrating days, and there was 
quite a large attendance at the secretaries’ 
AFFILIATION meeting, when Mr. T. Н. B. Scott made 
PRINTS. |15 first appearance as the new chairman 
of the executive committee, and the entries 
to the annual print competition were submitted to а 
critical review by Mr. W. L. F. Wastell. The strength 
of the Affiliation, as of all such bodies, seems to depend 
upon a small number of active components within a large 
outer circle of indifference, and in the present exhibition 
at Russell Square the 74 prints are contributed by 
only I4 societies, and one society—that of Hackney 
—accounts for 20 of them. Critics of the prints 
on previous occasions have thought it well to flay the 
works alive, but Mr. Wastell took a kindlier view of the 
critic's functions, and considered that it was his business 
to look for the good points in each picture, and in the 
main to spare his severest flagellations for his own work. 
The remarkable feature of the exhibition this vear is 
the small representation of landscape and the corre- 
sponding increase in zoological subjects, as to some of 
which one is divided whether to acclaim them for 
pictorial merit or to regard them as examples of high 
technical excellence. 
| 
We must congratulate the British Photographic 
Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd., on their effort in 
propaganda work for the 
benefit of British photo- 
graphic trade abroad. А 
book of considerable pro- 
portions and containing upwards of two hundred and 
fifty pages has just been issued under the egis of the 
Association, and contains in concise form an account 
of the resources and extent of the British photographic 
trade. Ав this is the first co-operative effort by the 
British photographic manufacturers to extend and 
develop the export trade in British photographic 
materials it deserves every recognition and support. 
The entire book is printed in alternating pages in four 
languages—British, French, Spanish, and Russian. 
A brief account of British discoveries and inventions 
in photography, and the photographic industry of 
Great Britain, occupies the first part of the book. This 
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is followed by a “ Buyers’ Guide," containing a list 
of the principal goods manufactured by members of the 
British Photographic Manufacturers' Association, which 
includes practically every British. firm of note; a 
register of British trade names, a register of British trade 
marks, various useful data and workshop recipes, and 
finally a hundred pages or more of members' announce- 
ments in the shape of full-page advertisements in the 
four languages. The book is intended for circulation 
in India, the Overseas Dominions, and foreign countries 
only, and copies are being mailed to the important 
importers of photographic apparatus and material 
whose addresses are available in this country. But 
if any overseas dealers outside enemy countries do not 
receive a copy, they will be welcome to one on receipt 
of an application addressed to the Secretary of the 
Association, Sicilian House, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C. We feel sure the publication of the book can- 
not fail to have good results in extending the use of 
British photographic goods abroad. 


Our American allies are nothing if not thorough and 
up-to-date, and it is therefore not surprising that they 
have decided to give their 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY military aerial photographers 
TO-DAY. the latest and best course of 
instruction available. The U. S. 
Signal Corps contemplates trebling the capacity of a 
certain training school for this purpose, and more than 
a hundred instructors will be engaged in training men 
for the highly specialised work of modern aerial recon- 
naissance. A laboratory will be attached to the school, 
in which advanced research will be conducted. After 
a month’s regular work the graduates will receive a 
further course of post-graduate work under actual 
warfare conditions, during which they will have an 
opportunity of learning the intricacies of the most 
advanced photographic work in the air. As soon as 
qualified the men will be drafted to France. 


The nights of adventure have been fatal to a good many 
photographic lectures this season. No end of wisdom 
and instruction might have been distilled 
if only Fritz had not come along and 
interrupted. One eminent photographer 
was just beginning his lecture before a 
certain society when the warning went, and so did his 
audience. But he was a mere pictorial man. А technical 
lecturer at another society stuck grimly through it, and 
though the artillery crossed his “26” and the bombs 
dotted his “15,” he kept the even tenor of his way, 
and the raiders could not induce him to give up an iota 
—or a kappa, or a lambda—of his subject. Most remark- 
able of all, however, was the fate which befel one 
gentleman who had previously arranged to lecture 
before a certain society on a moonlight night. When 
moonlight nights became dangerous, he felt it his duty 
to remain with his family on those evenings, and so he 
was transferred to a later moonless evening, and a 
bachelor lecturer who had no responsibilities took his 
place on the night of the full. But that night proved 
to be wholly uneventful, while on the moonless night 
the last slide had hardly been put back in the box when 
the sky became vocal and remained so into the wee 
hours. 
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SPRING : 


HE coming of Spring 
alwavs has been ап 
event of peculiar attrac- 


tion to mankind ; everywhere, 
and in every heart, after the 
dreary contrast of winter, it 
sounds a note of gladness and 
of welcome, a note that is 
echoed, intensified, and vibrated throughout the whole 
of nature. Its divine spirit overflows the soul of the 
poet and the artist with inspiration and enthusiasm, 
filling them with an irresistible incentive to more and 
better work. Even that humble person the knight 
of the camera receives his ration of the electric fluid 
of energy generated by the friction of the joyous 
season: and he is a very sombre and matter of fact 
being indeed if his heart expands not with desire to 
be up and doing his photographic bit. 

We might almost say with good reason that the 
termination of winter is the termination of the photo- 
grapher’s year, and also that the beginning of Spring 
is his new year, when he registers his resolves to venture 
forward on to a fresh and virile path of endeavour. 

Spring is a scason that is capable of being adapted 
and moulded to the most diverse aims and ideas that 
the imaginative photographer can conceive; its pic- 
torial claims are legion, and its field of work is crammed 
to the corners with produce for photographic exploita- 
tion. It is the season that opens its arms in welcome 
equally to the beginner and to the advanced worker, 
and it is the former person whom, first of all, we will 
strive to interest. | 

Looking around him in the country or in town on 
any fine spring day it is not surprising that the embryo 
pictorial worker feels rather lost and at a loose end 
where to begin when he visualises the extraordinary 
amount of material that lies waiting for him to use. 
His obstacle is inability, due to lack of sufficient 
technical and artistic knowledge; he feels that he 
wants to make pictures out of this glorious selection, 
but his ambitious soul is stopped by his craft limita- 
tions. Before him is the brown landscape emerging 
from its winter sleep and slipping into its tender green 
garb of Spring, the trees nodding their bald branches 
to the gentle winds and bursting into bud, the workers 
toiling with the plough and harrow in the fields, and 
the warm sun smiling benignantly alike оп шап and 
beast and awakening earth out of a blue, cloud-flecked 
sky. Then next day the law of compensation operates. 
When he views the scene he sees, perhaps, a cloudy 
sky broken occasionally by shafts of golden sunshine, 
whilst a stiff breeze bends the trees, and sweep showers 
of drenching rain across the scantily clad landscape. 
Spring fetches its bad weather and it fetches its 
ood ; and both are full of photographic possibilities. 

We shall advise the beginner to try his 'prentice hand 
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on some of the simple aspects of the 
season, and leave the more ambitious 
weather effects till later. Studies of 
the lambs and cattle in the fields, and 
the workers busy therein, composed 
as pictorially as possible by the ama- 
teur and with every care given to the 
production of a good technical result, 
are an example of the work he should consider and 
study. Countless similar examples could be given, 
but this will serve to enlighten him as to the best means 
of making a start in such a way that will lead him 
into more expenenced and promising paths for the 
future. 

The more advanced worker, who has passed the 
beginner's period some time, should not require any 
reminder of Spring's importance to him ; but generally 
he does. Having reached a certain stage he falls into 
the comfortable habit of doing the same thing again 
and again, and never casting his cyes past the hackneyed, 
tame subjects he has been content to waste his valuable 
photographic material on. Let him give the cold. 
shoulder to the eternal '' woodland path," the over- 
hanging tree at the corner of the bubbling stream, etc., 
and henceforth strafe these subjects for ever, unless 
he can render them anew by fresh and vigorous treat- 
ment. Neither let him revel in that camouflage render- 
ing of nature that so often pleases him and feeds his 
vanity, where the picture (sic) is a mere essay in com- 
position without feeling or life. If he possess a soul, 
then let the season breathe some of its own enthusiasm 
into it, and maybe he will be stirred out of his rut, and 
some of that elusive spint, life, will inspire his future 
work. There is the freshness of Spring, its youth, its 
winds, its sunshine, its joyousness, its wonder to give 
the photographer who is seriously inclined something 
for his brain to work on, and his artistic faculties and 
his camera employment. 

Whatever the aim of the photographer— pictorial 
work, record work or mere amusement—there are 
certain conditions of working which are essential to 
success, and must be observed by beginner or advanced 
worker alike. As technically perfect a result as possible 
(of course a reasonable amount of latitude is understood) 
is absolutely necessary for the foundation of a good 
picture, and if this platitude is ignored, as it sometimes 
is, failure is inevitable. The delicacy of Spring work 
demands exclusive attention, and correct exposure is 
the keystone to the rendering of the soft Spring tones. 
This will be helped by the judicious selection of a 
backed orthochromatic plate and sufhcient but not 
excessive development in a suitable working developer. 

Bearing these points in mind there is no reason, 
despite the war, to prevent the enthusiastic photo- 
grapher forging ahead into a successful year of interest- 
ing photographic work. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must бе understood, however, that the 
47 Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
ыр» expressed by correspondents. 


USING BROMIDE PAPER IN THE CAMERA 
FOR NEGATIVE WORK. 


S1r,— Just now when plates and films are up so much in price 
it seems rather a pity that many amateurs are thinking of giving 
up some of their work until things straighten out again and we get 
back to normal times and prices. I am sure they would not con- 
template putting their cameras away if they made negatives on 
bromide paper instead of plates ог films; it is much cheaper, 
lends itself to more working up, or retouching, which can be 
done at the back (on the paper side the stump can be used with 
advantage), the negatives when finished are easy to store without 
fear of breakage, particularly in the larger sizes, also the pleasure 
of developing in plenty of yellow light should not be lost sight of. 
For soft, broad effects, in many cases it is preferable to plates ; 
if one of the brands of rapid thin paper are used the grain does 
not show to any extent, and is hardly noticeable if printed on 
a rough surface. Some will say that the exposure is too long, 
but it need not be so. The portrait herewith was given eight 
seconds, at F/8, in a very shady corner outdoors, in early Febru- 
ary, with overcast sky, so that in the brighter days of summer 
it would be possible to get fully exposed negatives with three or 
four seconds. The print is on platino-matt rapid paper, and was 
given four seconds at twelve inches from incandescent gas, 
with ground glass between. The best way to support the paper 
in dark slide is to use old negatives, and just a touch of mountant 
at the corners will hold the paper quite flat and smooth du:ing 
exposure. I am sure that many amateurs would find this а 
cheap and interesting way to continue their hobby till better 
times come again.— Yours, etc., 

Bathwick, Bath. 

[The print sent by our correspondent is an excellent one.—ED.} 


К. FRANCIS. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF RYTOL 
DEVELOPER. 


SiR,— In reply to Е. K. (Lee), in your issue of March 4, question 
two, I beg to give you the following facts. About the end of 
September, 1916, I made up 8 oz. of rytol developer in a doctor's 
bottle, screw-stoppered, and developed two half-plates, and then 
put the developer away. I did not use it again until the end of 
November, 1917, and then developed fourteen half-plate prints, 
and on looking at the developer found it had turned to a light 
port-wine colour, and then put it down the sink, having had the 
worth out of the two tabloids used in making the 8 oz. of 
developer. I think this a very good test, don't you? Тһе two 
cartons of rytol tabloids I have had between seven and eight 
years, kept from light and in a dry place— а good testimonial 
to the chemicals manufactured by Messrs. Burroughs and Well- 
come.—l am, Sir, yours, etc., 

London, S.W. 


= 
KODAK AND THE WAR. 


HE following items of news which reach us from Kodak, 
Ltd., give some indication of the excellent work undertaken 
by the Company in America. 

With the object otf speeding up the manuíacture of munitions 
the Government has divided the United States up into a number 
of Munition Districts, each in charge of a director. Косһезїег 
has been made the headquarters of the Munition District of 
Western New York, and Mr. Frank S. Noble, director and 
assistant-treasurer of the Eastman Kodak Company, has been 
appointed director for that district. Mr. Noble is well 
known as one of Mr. Eastman's first lieutenants. Іп enter- 
ing the Government service he will relinquish, for the time 
being, some of his responsibilities with the Eastman Kodak 
Company. His chief duty in his new post will be to keep in close 
touch with the munition works in his district, and to expedite 
in every way the delivery of war supplies. 

Mr. Baker, the United States Secretary for War, has accepted 
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the offer of the Eastman Kodak Company to assist the Signal 
Corps in the training of photographers for the Air Service. 
Temporary accommodation was desired for a school of photo- 
graphy where a thousand men could be trained at a time. The 
Company at once offered the Secretary for War one floor of the 
new baryta building to be used as barracks; and the men who 
are undergoing training will be provided with class-rooms, work- 
rooms, and dark-rooms, and vill be allowed to use the restaurant 
building, the assembly hall, and athletic grounds at Kodak Park. 
The school will, of course, be wholly under the charge of Signal 
Corps officers, detailed for this special dutv, but they will be 
assisted by about fifty instructors taken from the technical 
staff of the Eastman Kodak Company. 

The new baryta building, where the soldiers will be housed, 
is the newest and largest building in Kodak Park, and it is still 
under construction. When completed, it will have a total floor 
space of nine acres; and the floor selected for the barracks has 
an area of over two acres. 

The establishment of this army school of photography at 
Kodak Park is a temporary and emergency arrangement. The 
accommodation there has been offered until August next, and 
by that time it is expected that a permanent school will be built 
and equipped at one of the big flying centres. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PuTTY.— Putty can be used for photographic 
purposes. Its use for all kinds of bright metal work is invaluable, 
doing away with all the harsh, streaky high lights and reflections 
of the studio roof. It can also be used with as good effect on 
highly varnished furniture and mirrors. Тһе best way to use it 
is to get a rather large piece in one hand, and with the other hand 
rub it down until there is a large smooth surface. Then dab the 
bright part sharply. Do not rub it—just a sharp dab and oft 
again quickly. The result will surprise those who have not 
used it before. A few dabs of the putty on plain glass and a 
very good substitute for ground glass can be had in a few 


minutes.— J. D. R. 
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EVENING WORK WITH А DAYLIGHT ENLARGER.— Those who 
possess a fixed-focus enlarger and require to make enlargements 
with the aid of magnesium wire, and are also accustomed to use 
a cellar or some makeshift for a dark-room, will find it very 
inconvenient to have to return there to remove or replace the 
bromide paper in the enlarger. There are some photographers 
who prefer to make a series of enlargements and leave the 
development for another evening ; this is especially convenient 
when making small enlargements, as 34 by 21 to half- plate ; and 
as in these times it is essential to practise strict economy it 
is hardly worth the while to make up a supply of developer to 
develop a single enlargement. I have found a pocket flash- 
lamp a very handy piece of apparatus for the above purpose. 
Of course, it must contain ruby or amber glass, or, failing this, 
some red or yellow fabric attached to the outside glass. Опе 
will find this enables the worker to make his enlargements in 
comfort by the fireside without returning to the dark-room after 
each exposure.—P. J. L. 

ж ж ж ж * 

HAND WORK ON PniNTS.—lt is not by any means an easy 
matter, and more especially in the case of small sizes, to hold 
prints firmly to enable the worker to do any necessary hand 
work or spotting needed for the final finishing. We have found 
that if the print is put into a printing frame, backed by a sheet 
of glass of the same size as paper and frame, and the back put 
on, the frame may be very easily held and hand work put in. 
This, though simple, will be found most effective in actual work. 
Nothing is more annoying when doing work of this kind than 
to feel the print slipping about, and it is often spoilt by overmuch 
fingering needed to keep it in place.—R. M. F. 
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OW that so many of our husbands, brothers, and sors are 
serving their King and country, we womenfolk at home 
have few things to cheer us. There is, however, one little piece 
of work that we might all take up with interest to ourselves, and 
value, later on, to our fighting men, and that is to make a 
personal] military history of our nearest and dearest serving 
relative. The self-imposed task will provide us with a good deal 
of healthy mental recreation, but the chief point about it will 
be the priceless record which we shall get together and which will 
be treasured, later on, by ourselves and by our posterity. Our 
grandchildren and their children must know how their forefathers 
fought for the generations to come, and such a personal military 
history as we have here in mind 
will be the best way of preserv- 
ing the facts for presentation to 
them. 

Anyone may undertake with 
advantage the compilation of a 
personal military record, whether 
they be photographers or not, 
but there are so many things 
of individual interest which will 
need photographing and which 
cannot be secured through the or- 
dinary commercial channels, that 
the possessor of a camera will 
have a far better chance of get- 
ting together a valuable record 
than the non-photographer. 

The first thing to do will be to obtain a suitable book or 
album with blank white pages. This should be of a size large 
enough to take pictures or documents of fair dimensions but not 
so large as to be unwieldy. A volume too large to go into a book- 
case or too bulky to repose in a convenient drawer is a nuisance 
and soon becomes pushed away and lost. The pages must be 
made of good age-resisting paper and for preference should be 
detachable, so that matter may be inserted in its proper position 
at any time. Perhaps the best place to secure such an album 
is from a good-class stamp dealer, for these people stock books 
of this type for collectors who wish to arrange their stamps in 
unorthodox ways. АП photographs should be printed on platino- 
type. so as to with- 
stand age, and what- 
ever written matter 
is deemed necessary 
must be added in a 
reliable ink. Photo- 
mountant needs to be 
carefully selected for 
the same reason. 

A personal military 
history should not be 
a mere pictorial re- 
cord, but a written 
history plentifully il- 
lustrated. One I have 
in mind begins by 
giving the particulars 
of “116” attestation 
under the Derby scheme— the date, the place, and so on—and 
then figures his classification card—the form which tells whether 
a man is A, B or C. On the same page appears a photograph 
of the khaki armlet with a red crown. (Of course, in some cases, 
the blue armlet with an anchor would come in instead.) The 
actual armlet is too thick to be preserved in the treasured book 
and, in many cases, the authorities require its return on joining 
up ; but with the classification card it is different, and the actual 
thing is given. Тһе card, however, is not stuck down to the 
book, nor are any of the original documents which are scattered 
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through the ensuing pages; they are held in place by paper 
bands or ears, which serve admirably if taste and care be 
lavished upon the work. Іп parenthesis it may be said that 
some of the original official papers fell into the hands of friends : 
when these could not be commandeered they were borrowed, 
photographed, carefully returned, and prints made from the 
negatives appear in the book. There is some more written 
matter on this first page, but it is of a purely personal nature— 
notes, in fact, such as will find their way into every personal 
record. 

On page 2 comes the calling up notice and details of the de- 
parture. Page 3 reveals the beginnings of life in the army. The 
history of these eventful early days is written up from his letters, 
and the pictures which go with it are photographs of his cap 
badge and buttons—little things which he sent home as keep- 
sakes. At the head of the page appears a coloured picture of 
two flags—those of 
his regiment—which 
were cut out of a folder 
issued by Messrs. Gale 
and Polden, at one 
shilling. Later pages 
give particulars of life 
as it progressed in the 
early months of train- 
ing. There are some 
photographs which 
itinerant professionals 
took of him and his 
chums, but as these 
are not always trust- 
worthy in the matter 
of permanency they have been re-photographed and platinotype 
copies, not the originals, have been given an honoured place in 
the book. 

When camp life in England gave way to trench fighting on 
the Western Front, the mass of material grew by leaps and 
bounds. The journey out provided a certain amount of matter, 
but a page has been left on which a map will be drawn and all 
sorts of places marked, when the restrictions of the cénsor are 
no longer to be reckoned with. А good many pictures, maps, 
and diagrams have been cut out of the illustrated weekly papers 
—such as the Graphic and Sphere—and pasted into the record, 
but only those which strictly bear on the soldier's regiment or the 
particular work done by him are 
used, for this history is a personal 
one, and not of the war in general. 

Like all other Tommies, he has 
sent home a certain number of 
curios ; they have all been photo- 
graphed and worked into the 
thread of the history in some 
appropriate place. We have all 
helmets, German 
tunic buttons, various empty 
shells, and a hundred other spoils 
of war. These are the sort of things 
which make good photographs to 
enliven the pages. 

It was not thought advisable to 
put his letters in the book, they 
are too numerous for the purpose, but, of course, one here 
and there of special interest has gone іп. So have some of the 
envelopes of his letters to show the censors' marks. 

Should our hero be lucky enough to receive a decoration for 
bravery, а page or two would be devoted first to’ a photograph 
of each face of the medal, then to the official intimation in 
the London Gazette, and finally to the most interesting press 
cuttings. 
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SEMI-MATT PRINTING PAPER. 


N excellent semi-matt priuting-out paper can be made at 
little cost that will give very 1ich prints in sepia, brown, or 
purple brown, as well as possessing good keeping qualities after 
sensitising. Іп fact, the paper will keep good for two months 
without deteriorating for printing purposes. It may be con- 
tended that there are plenty of developing papers that have, 
in most instances, supplanted printing-out papers, but for 
quality and richness in colour. from a genuine sepia to a blue 
black, the paper to be described here has no equal. 
` Make up the following salting solution :— 
(A) Fresh albumen of eight eggs. 


Distilled Wat? . iss oe c RR DER ey ern I2 OZ 
(B) Chloride of ammonium (c. p) ............. IOO gr 
Sodium chloride (C. P.) ................... Хо gr 
Distilled Water .......................... I2 07 


Churn mixture (A) well with a rotary egg whisk, add salt 
mixture (B), then churn the whole vigorously for five minutes, 
Allow this mixture to stand all night, then strain 14 through а 
double fold of wetted cheesecloth into a clean stoneware pitcher, 
and filter finally through absorbent cotton pressed lightly into 
the neck of a glass funnel, allowing the liquid to drip upon a strip 
of glass placed diagonally in а two-quart wide-mouth bottle. 
This procedure will prevent air bubbles being formed. 

COATING THE PAPER. 

Pour the salting mixture into a clean trav, suited to the size 
of the sheets of paper to be coated. The paper may be almost 
any kind---Steinbach’s drawing paper, Whatman's hot pressed, 
Whiting's ог Japanese paper— which should be cut to size, 
packed together, and stored in a cool, damp place previous to 
coating. Float cach sheet bv lowering, so that the middle of 
the paper touches the liquid first, then gradually let each end 
down, so that the sheet floats upon the surface. Ав soon as 
this is done, carefully lift at one corner to see that no air bubbles 
are formed. If they have, they сап be dispersed by dipping the 
forefinger into the liquid and touching the spot. Examine each 
sheet thus, then lower it upon the liquid ; allow to remain for 
two minutes, then lift the sheet by one corner, clip it, and allow 
it to drain over a tcacup, so as to get rid of all excess of liquid ; 
now clip it with two clips and suspend it upon a stretched wire 
todry. Any number of sheets may be prepared in the same way, 
and all kinds of paper can be salted with this solution. Paper 
so prepared wil! keep well for anv length of time before sensitis- 


ing. It will be advisable to mark the back of cach sheet, so as 
to be sure of the salted surface. 


Sensitising solution : 


Nitrate of silver (re-crystallised) ........... 4 02. 
Citric acid. (Crystals) oos Er ни 400 gr 
Distilled water uuu erac eer DERE PES 40 OZ 


Dissolve the above in опе solution, filter it through a small tuft 
of absorbent cotton pressed lightly into the neck of a glass 
funnel; pour this into a clean tray, then float the dried salted 
paper upon this solution for three minutes. Pay attention to any 
air bubbles that may form. Don’t allow the paper to be exces- 
sively dry previous to sensitising. After three minutes’ floating 
suspend the sheet cornerwise over a funnel placed in a wide- 
mouth glass bottle. These drippings may be added to the stock 
solution. Ав soon as all the sheets have becn sensitised and 
thoroughly dried, they тау be rolled together or kept flat by 
packing them in a large printing frame, away from light and 
under pressure, until requircd for use. 


PRINTING AND TONING. 

The paper is used in just the same manner as any other 
printing-out paper, the depth of printing being only а shade 
beyond that required for the finished print. 

The toning bath must be weaker than for p. o. p., made up 
with borax and gold chloride in the usual way, with double the 
quantity of water. 

For sepia tones, which will be very rich in colour, hyposulphite 
of soda alone being used (to test twenty on the hydrometer}, 
complete fixing and thorough washing are necessary. 

The toning can be carried out so as to secure any colour re- 
quired, the prints being very uniform. The surface of the paper 
may be rough or smooth, only the rougher the surface the more 
damp the paper must be to secure a perfect coating both in the 
salting and sensitising. Of course, the operation of sensitising 
and drying must be carried out in a room away from white light. 

The salting can be done in daylight, while the sensitising can 
be done by gas or electric light of not over sixteen-candle power. 
If the sensitising solution becomes discoloured by use, a few drops 
of a solution of permanganate of potassium, thirty grains 
іп one ounce of water, will clear it, when, by refiltering and 
strengthening, the sensitising can be carried out again. 


A. J. JARMAN, in Bulletin of Photography. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Fall particalars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to С. Е. 
Prior, 9, Lyndhurst Road, Highams Park, Chingford. (Title 
of print, ‘‘ Love me Little, Love me Long.’’) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington ; exposure, 4 secs. ; stop, F/4.5; lens, Cooke ; 
time of dav, 2 p.m., February ; developer, azol; printing pro- 
cess, enlargement on B. B. bromide. 

The Second Prize is awarded to A. Howard Garmston, 14, 
Cairns Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. (Title of print, “ The 
Old Cottage Garden.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
ortho; exposure, I sec. ; lens, К.К.; stop, F/16; time of day, 
3 p-m., March; developer, azol; printing process, Satista. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to C. Upton Cooke, 369, Essex 
Road, N. (Title of print, “ White Fleur-de-Lis.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington ; exposure, 30 secs. ; lens, 8 in. К.К.; 
stop, F/8; time of dav, 2 p.m., Мау; developer, azol ; printing 
process, Wellington enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to M. Riddell, 166, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. (Title of print, “ Afterglow.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial; exposure, 1-10th sec. ; lens, Aldis ; stop, Е/11: 
time of dav, 9 p.m., June; developer, pyro; printing process, 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 


Miss E. Warren, Loughborough; W. Sketch, 
Nicholson, Grimsby; E. S. Perkins, Newport; H. Warner, 
Hammersmith; С.Н. Stableiord, Birmingham; Mrs. R. M. 
Weller, Egremont; Mrs. M. Oldham, Rugeley: А. Robertson, 
New Zealand; J. T. Harrison, Morpeth; F. Bolton, Acomb. 


Arosa; S. 


Class I. 

Н. E. Weller, Egremont; В. Horner, Leeds; P. Jones, 
Freshwater; R. Dufour, London; Е. Bolton, Acomb; А. T, 
Blackburn, Brighton; P. Jones, Gilfach Gock; J. W. Jackson. 
Walkden ; A. Robertson, Invercargill; D. Moran, Southport, 


Class П. 
W. Raynes, Birmingham ; Н. Fielding, Hyde; B. Wakeman, 
Langlev ; 
BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Towers, 36, Eldon 
Street, Birkenhead. (Title of print, “ Happy Davs.") Technical 


data: Plate, Imperial; lens, Ensign; time of day, 6 p.m., 
August; developer, pyro; printing process, Noctona gaslight 
paper. 


Beginners’ Class. 

D. B. Horsfall, Liverpool; Miss M. Grimes, London; G. F. 
Linn, Grays; J. E. Johnson, Sunderland; Е. Lipplatt, Bristol ; 
J. Isles, Dewsburv; Н. Chadwick, Bury; J. D. Robinson, 
Darlington; J. Mennie, Dufftown; S. Н. Sanders, Romford ; 
К. Halstead, Glasgow ; M. Yates, Stretford ; К. Powle, Reigate ; 
P. Scholefield, Bromley ; J. Whitfield, Warrington ; H. Cooper, 
Newport; Miss К. Kersey, Ross; Н. Hav, Birmingham; J. 
Dovle, Dublin, J. G. Pickup, Clitheroe; F. Wardle, Arnside ; 
M. Muspratt, Clapham; R. Smith, Romlev; К. Wvgaerts, 
Ealing ; Miss E. M. Teage, Portugal; L. A. Dawson, Dewsbury. 
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A TIT-BIT. Bv С, H. STABLEFORD. 
The original, a bromide print (Gx 8]), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD Bv GascotcNE І.үмрк (India). 
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1HE CLIFF. 


By 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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PORTRAIT. 


The original, a bromide print (3} x 43), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Ву Н. E. GALLOWAY. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


resist the siren voice of the sea, he left home and 


South Shields Makes Good. 

The annual exhibition of the South Shields Photo- 
graphic Society was held on a recent Tuesday, when 
prizes were offered for the best portrait and figure 
study, and for the best print of “ any subject,” 
excluding portraiture. Mr. Robert Chalmers, of 
Sunderland, again kindly acted as judge of the 
exhibits, and he is to be complimented on his excel- 
lent judgment, and the natural facility to find the 
best. Taken altogether, the work on exhibition 
was of a very high standard, and generally a very 
satisfactory display in numbers also. The spirit 
of good comradeship was about, and a very pleasant, 
sociable evening was spent with friends and pictures. 
Mr. George A. Keen was successful in securing the 
award for his delightful figure study, '" Water 
Nymphs "; Mr. T. H. Clulee being awarded the 
landscape prize for his print, '' Friars Cross,” a 
subject of good tone and quality. Mr. E. N. Cody 
was complimented on his work in portraiture, and 
Messrs. L. W. J. Jagger, Chas. Goward, and Norman 
Wood's work also received the very high com- 
mendation of the judge. Mr. Harold S. Becke also 
exhibited some very hine carbon prints, which were 
the admiration of the visitors. 


Bury's Testimonial. 

If I wanted to prove tbe value of association 
with a photographic society tben the Bury (Y.M.C.A.) 
Photographic Society would provide many links 
in the chain of evidence in support. Only com- 
paratively recently the society was reformed, and 
it is remarkable how interested the members have 
become in so short a space of time. One or two 
experienced old hands would be a boon just now, 
as the bulk of the membership is just below the 
age of manhood, and the steadying influence of 
one or two old salts would be extremely helpful. 
Mr. A. Benson Ray, who is the present mainstay 
of the society, gave a most interesting lecture on 
the history of орар with nothing of the 
** dry-as-dust "' historical facts about it. He forced 
home some of his points with fine lantern illustra- 
tions, but perhaps one of the most interesting 
points he made was when he revealed how the 
pioneers in the science of photography spared 
neither time nor trouble to make а success of their 
experiments, and to contrast the efforts and diffi- 
culties with the case with which present-day photo- 
graphers are able to exercise their profession or 
hobby. The society was also favoured by the 
presence оі Mr. Knight, of the Art School, who 
not only gave a prize, but judged the work sent 
in by the novices in the society. It was refreshing 
to hear an authority on art teaching emphasise 
the fact that photography was an excellent means 
for picture making, providing one followed the 
rules of good and tasteful composition. 


An Exhibition Device. 


Transferotype is an interesting subject with а 
touch of novelty for the society lecture room. In 
the hands of Mr. E. H. Griffen it is even more than 
interesting, and small wonder there was a good 
assembly of members to greet the lecturer when 
he visited the Wolverhampton Photographic Society 
on a recent Friday. As the prints have to be 
under pressure for at least an hour, he began by 
demonstrating the soaking and squeegeeing part 
of the process, and then giving the literary details 
of his subject whilst the prints were in the press. 
At the side of the room some fifty prints were also 
displayed on an improvised screen that was simple 
yet a good hint for the club-room exhibitions. A 
trestle table was propped up on its end, the 
table top thus becoming a wooden wall to tack 
the prints upon. A suitable canvas covering docs 
the rest of the trick, and it may be multiplied to 
the limit of the number of available tables. This 
is an excellent device for providing, at no extra 
cost, a series of members' boards {ог individual 
displays. In the case referred to, these were contact 
prints from enlarged negatives made by the trans- 
ferotype process, enlarged from the small vest- 
pocket size of negative. Side bv side the originals 
were shown with the finished prints. 


Tips for Transferotypes, 

Returning to the details of transferotype, Mr. 
Griffen said his chief difficulty had been with the 
use of glass as a base to receive the transferred 
print. At first he could not get the film to adhere 


properly all over, but this difficulty had been en- 
tirely overcome by the use of glass with a hardened 
gelatine surface. Such a surface could be obtained 
by bleaching and fixing out waste negatives, but 
his own method was to coat clean glass with hot 
gelatine solution containing formalin as the harden- 
ing agent. These glass plates were dry and ready 
for use in a couple of davs. One may get a stronger 
transparency from a weak negative by increasing 
the exposure and diluting the developer. By the 
same means а stronger enlarged negative may 
also be obtained. Тһе prints are capable of being 
toned by the usual processes, whilst the negatives 
пау be intensified or reduced as required. For 
prints one may use with effect any tinted or sur- 
faced papers of the Whatman type, with the excep- 
tion of very rough papers. They аге prepared by 
coating the surface with one or more coats of 
hardened gelatine. Single trausfer paper as uscd 
for carbons is also suitable. 


°“ McKissack °’ Pictures, 

The Liverpool and Manchester Societies have 
recently been favoured by the loan of the work 
of Mr. J. McKissack, a versatile pictorialist in the 
Scottish Federation. Manchester had the pictures 
first, and now they are being shown in the Eberle 
Street rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society, a place eminently suitable for the 
purpose when you get inside. The outside is not 


so attractive as one would like, but, like many: 


other things, appearances are sometimes deceptive. 
The Manchester men got up a debate when the 
prints were at their society, and although іп some 
respects amusing, it was nevertheless very informa- 
tive. The prints are in bromide or platinotype, I 
believe, with one exception, and Mr. Shaw, who led 
off, contrasted them favourably with some modern 
bromoils, whilst Mr. Leeming, who followed, said 
“ there were falsifications of tones in some of the 
prints which he, even a bromoiler, could not per- 
petrate.” He also deprecated the introduction 
of blur into pictures as tending to raise doubts 
as to the stigmatic quality of the optic organs of 
the beholder. After some further observations to 
the point, and away from it, Mr. Phelps defended 
the cause of the worker who prefers to manipulate 
on the final print. 


The Ladies ! 

“ The Ladies! " This is the toast of the even- 
ing on April 3 at the Leicester Photographic Society, 
when it is hoped there will be a big final rally for 
the last function of the winter session. This event- 
ful evening, “ The Ladies’ Night," will wind up a 
remarkably successful winter programme. The 
president, I am told, is good for several extra special 
turns up his sleeve, and intends his complimentary 
evening to the ladies of the club, and wives and 
sweethearts of the members, to be the event of the 
session—second only. perhaps, to their splendid 
exhibition. 


Bath Exhibition Extended. 

It is very satisfactory to learn that the exhibition 
of photography organised and shown by the Bath 
Photographic Society in the Roman Promenade 
has been such a conspicuous success that an appeal 
has been made for it to be allowed to remain open 
for two or three weeks longer, and I am glad to 
say the request has been acceded to, Many of the 
exhibits are on sale for the benefit of the St. Dunstan's 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers, a noble and worthy 
object. 1 hear two of Mr. Lewin’s exhibits have 
been sold to go into an American collection. 


Бізек and White at Hammersmith. 


For the next month or thereabouts there wili 
be shown in the photographic gallery of the Hamp- 
shire House Photographic Society, Hammersmith, 
a very fine exhibition of black and white work by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., which will be of 
great value to photographers who aspire to the 
А side of the hobby. І am asked to say а 

earty welcome will be accorded to all visitors 
who care to come іп and see the show. One could 
not have selected. the works of a painter-artist 
more suitable than those of Mr. Frank Brangwyn. 
Like most of the rising pictorial photographers of 
the present day, Brangwyn owed little to academic 
training. The book he read was '' Nature," and 
his chief instructors were travel, the sea, and his 
fellow men. At sixteen years of age, unable to 
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embarked upon the great adventure of life. From 
Sandwich he made many trips in coasting vessels, 
and it is from his powers of observation and innumer- 
able sketches during this period that he acquired 
his knowledge of ships and the many moods ot the 
capricious and ever-changing sea. At eighteen he 
sent his first work to the Academy, and it was 
accepted. 


Cambridge Exhibition. | 

The exhibition of the Cambridge Photographic 
Society merits considerable praise, not that it is 
an exceptional show, but mainly for its all round 
quality of work shown. Numbers have slightlv 
suffered in comparison with former years, and 
economy in size and other conditions appear to 
have affected the general result, otherwise all is 
well. An interesting feature of the exhibition was 
the fine collection of X-ray photographs taken by 
Sergt. Н. Hickman, R.A.M.C., showing fragments 
of shrapnel bullets embedded in patients' limbs, 
heads, and other parts of the body. 


Microscope Workers Assist Bristol Photographers. 
Bristol Photographic Society arranged a lecture 
which, if not purely photographic, has some claim 
to a kindred interest. Тһе attraction was à писго- 
scopic exhibition, or what the lecturer called ** Some 
Hidden Beauties of Nature." Mr. Е. Н. Stevens, 
who took the lead in the subject, was ably assisted 
bv several members of the Microscopical Society 
who were also present. The subjects were as 
various as one odi possibly wish for, and included 
specimens of pond life, diatoms, and microphoto- 


graphy. 


The Ideal Dark-room. 

There was an excellent attendance of members 
of the Leeds Photographic Society and the Leeds 
Camera Club at their joint meeting, when Lieut. 
Eric P. Glover delivered an interesting lecture on the 
equipment of the dark-room. Mr. Glover is à 
member of the first-named society, and an occasional 
contributor to the columns of THE A. P. AND P. N., 
with a gift for the construction of labour-saving 
devices and a highly developed inclination to have 
a place for everything, and everything іп its place. In 
Mr. Glover's idea, his dark-room should be his work- 
room, and as the most important feature in the 
equipment of the combination is the lighting. This 
is something like the one he controls: The window 
is fitted with a special blind which runs in à frame 
constructed of two thicknesses of American cloth, 
and acts perfectly, either for daylight or for the 
development of the most sensitive plates. Imme- 
diately in front of the window is a broad table 
for drawing, retouching, or similar work. All the four 
sides of the room are fitted with the various require- 
ments. Immediately opposite the window 1s the 
sink, fitted with hot and cold water. Over the sink 
is the dark-room lamp, and to the right shelves con- 
taining chemicals. On other sides are cabinets for the 
storage of paper, chemicals, etc., and at the back of 
the door a board is fitted on a hinge, with a rebate ; 
this can be lifted up and makes an admirable place 
for mounting boards, etc. 


Edinburgh Open Exhibition. 

The annual open exhibition of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society reveals a high standard of 
merit. In the open classes there are ‘sixty-two 
ictures on show, and fifty-five exhibits in the 
antern slides—a very excellent response from the 
photographic exhibiting public. In the open 
class tor pictures the first awards are won by Mr 
Arthur Nops (London) for “ The Fagade," ап 
impressive study in tones, and Mr. Robert Burns 
A.R.S.A., for a somewhat quaint and striking little 
picture called “ Eve," in which clever lighting 15 
displayed. lIn the open class for lantern slides 
Mr. Herbert Felton and C. W. Colthrup (both ot 
London societies! secured the medals with verv 
fine examples—the former with '' Solitude " and 
the latter with “ Bramble Blossom " and `* Butter- 
flics." Тһе society's classes were also equally well 
entered, and the awards fell to (Blanc Prize) Mr. 
Robert Berry, Edinburgh, for a pleasing child 
portrait, '* Mischief”; medal, Mr. James Hender- 
son, Edinburgh, for his effective “ A Country Lane. 
Members’ lantern classes (Blanc Prize), Emeritus 
Professor David W. Finlay, Glasgow (7 Pelicans he f= 
medal to R.*Bartleman, Edinburgh (* The Birches ” 
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of stiff cardboard, with a “ cut-out " in around and slightly under the card, so 
the position proportional to its length as to provide a neat finish. Fig. 2 will 
P as given in illustration. The dotted explain matters more clearly. By this 
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portion at top is bent back to prevent 
its falling right through, in which event 
the lens would remain uncovered and 
the exposure go on. 

With a little practice this beats the 
“сар” both for time and instantaneous 
exposures. In fact, you cannot make 
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Fig. 2. 


made whilst the “ cut-out " in fig. 2 is 
passing the lens. This, in my case, I 
find to be about 1-5th of а second; а 
very useful exposure. 

Both fig. 2 (on side facing lens) and 
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wav the passe-partout binding is raised 
into relief, more nearly approaching а 
wooden moulding in finish, and gives 
quite a good effect. If a little more trouble 
is not objected to, then wood can be used 
instead of cardboard, and '' moulding ” 
given a slight bevel. С. IS. E 
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DARK-ROOM HINTS. 


YSTEM is a 
saver ” is а say- 
ing that the 
amateur  photo- 
grapher, be he a 
novice or an old 
hand, may pro- 
fitably bear іп 
mind always, but 
the more especi- 
ally in these days 
of high prices and 
short supplies. 
But system is not 
only a saver of things we have to pay 
for in hard cash; it is a saver of time, 
of memory, of trouble, or labour, as 
you may please to term it; and per- 
haps, chiefest of all, it is a saver of 
brain strain or nerves. 

When we dress in the morning after 

a reposeful and refreshing sleep, the 
various garments find their customary 
place in due order while our mind is 
occupied with some entirely different 
subject. Long use, custom, habit have 
resulted in a system which seems almost 
to work automatically. 
largely true in much of our daily 
routine. Certain things are done in a 
certain order, with little or no effort of 
mind, due to usage, habit, etc. The 
same thing will presently arise in your 
dark-room. Once a thing is done in a 
certain way it is then easier to do it 
again in that way. Hence the import- 
ance of getting into the right way— 
usually the simplest and easiest way 
also—at the outset. This applies to all 
the steps or stages of our photographic 
practice, but as page space is limited 
perhaps we had better limit our talk 
to dark-room matters for the moment. 

Here we can imagine some reader 
saying, “ I have no proper dark-room ; 

I have to pin up a rug over the 
kitchen window and do my developing 
when the others have gone to bed." Or 
it may be, “ My dark-room is only а 
tiny cupboard, and barely enough room 
to turn round in, etc." The answer is 
that the more limited or restricted 
the place, wherever it may be, that 

is used as dark-room, the more 

important is it to systematise with 
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a view to economv of space and the 
avoidance of doing the wrong thing, 
or the right thing in wrong way or 
order, e.g. fixing а plate before 
developing, etc. Obviously it is im- 
possible to suggest a '' best wav ” to 
suit every case, but we can set forth 
the plan and working of a simple and 
vet convenient dark-room. Anyone 
more restricted as to space, etc., may 
thus take it as a kind of general sug- 
gestion—to be modified as circum- 
stances may demand. 

In fie. 1 we have a rough-sketch 
ground plan of a somewhat square- 
shaped room with windows and door 
in opposite sides. Whether we elect 
to develop by day or artificial light 
it will be convenient to have daylight 
for print and plate washing, making 
up solutions, and so 
forth. | Consequently 
the sink тау соп- 
venientlv be facing or 
near the window. 
When using artificial 
light in the daytime 
the window must be 
obscured by an opaque 
shutter or blind. The 
dark-room lamp mav 
most conveniently be 
towards the left of 
the operator as he 
stands at the table or 
sink, i.e. in the corner 
between B and C. 

Now let us briefly 
review the general ar- 
rangement. A table 
or broad shelf runs 
along two sides of the 
room, viz, AB and 
CD (including the 
sink). This may be 
continued along the 
third side DE, or we may leave a 
standing space between D and E. 
Or if preferred we may have a similar 
break between the parts B and C like 
that shown between D and E. 

As in writing, soin many operations, 
we find it convenient to work from left 
to right, and we will aim at arranging 
our dark-room so that the parts used 


may follow in this (left to right) order 
in natural sequence. e.g., loading, un- 
loading or changing, developing, fixing, 
washing, etc. At А we load and unload 
the plates in and out of the camera or 
dark slides. Ав a bit of extra and 
advisable precaution against dark 
room light fog, at А we set up on end 
а roomy lidless box ‘e.g.,a Tate's cube- 
sugar packing case, for instance), lined 
with black paper. This shields the 
plates from any direct light from the 
window or lamp. If several plates are 
to be developed one after the other 
it will save time to unload them into a 
grooved plate box, which when closed 
may stand at B. In a row, against the 
wall facing us between B and C, are 
our bottles of developer, measuring 
glasses (or graduates), etc. These being 
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near the lamp in the left-hand corner 
and against the wall are thus less likely 
to be accidentally upset. Азап aid to 
guard against using the wrong bottle 
(solution), the bottles may desirably 
be of different sizes or shapes, so that 
both sight and touch may help to 
prevent mistakes of this kind. De- 
veloping is done at C; this finished, 
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a slight rinse of the plate over the sink need be no mistake of putting plates 
is given, and then fixing follows. wrong way round into the holders. 
After fixing, the plates are put in the (2) Unloading. If development is to 
draining and drying rack at D. At follow forthwith it is advisable to 
E we may arrange our enlarger. (Of transfer the plates from the camera, 
this another time.) If possible some  etc., into a grooved wooden box. From 
head-high shelves will be convenient this they can. be readily transferred 
for storing extra dishes, etc. But ina to the developing dish as required. See 
general way it is advisable not to make that they all face one way in the 
the dark-room a store room as well. grooved box. If the plates are not to be 
By the nature of its use the air is developed straight away, do not put 
likely to contain a good deal of mois- them in the wooden grooved box, for 
ture from constant evaporation from plates thus left in wooden boxes 
the wet sink. Therefore it is nof at all very often become affected by some 
a desirable place to store plates and “ emanation " coming out from the 
papers. Damp air also encourages wood and yielding fog-like markings, 
labels to part company from bottles. etc., on development. Plates similarly 
Now let us consider some of our left some hours or days in wooden 
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dark-room procedure in a little more “ double-backs"' or plate-holders at 
detail. times show similar defects. For 
(1) Loading ир. To open a box of deferred development the plates had 
plates do not tear off the paper wrap- best be repacked, film to film, in pairs, 
ping just anyhow and throw it aside. and wrapped in batches of 2, 4 or 6 
but with penknife slit off the end of the in the same paper that the manu- 
wrapper (four cuts), then make a half- facturer used. Paper with printer's ink 
inch slit along each corner. These last on it must not be used. 
cuts enable one to take the end of the (3) Exposed amd unexposed plates 
card box with one hand and draw it must not be put in the same box if this 
out of its paper casing held not too can possiblv be avoided. Should this 
tightly in the other hand. The re- be unavoidable (e.g., on tour) then the 
quired number of plates having been exposed packets may be distinguished 
taken out, the box is closed and  bya strip of gum stamp edging or tied 
returned to its paper casing, and the round with cotton. lt will be found a 
number of plates left in the box is good plan to make it a rule to tie 
written in pencil on the paper cover. string round all cardboard plate boxes 
It will be convenient to fix inside the which contain exposed and unde- 
packing case (loading cupboard) at А veloped plates. 
a shelf about one-third way down. On (4) Developing. For clean negatives 
this the plate box rests conveniently clean development is required. Pro- 
while the plates are put into the  bably there are more users of pyro 
camera or holders. This little upper than of any other developing agent, 
shelf helps in preventing the plate-box despite its tendency with insufficient 
lid or casing getting mislaid, crushed care to give colour stain. To reduce this 
under foot, etc. Just before each plate stain tendency, (a) rinse out all measures 
is put in its assigned place hold it (graduates) just before mixing the 
between thumb and fingers along developer; (^) rinse out the developing 
opposite edges and in a vertical plane, dish after each use; (с) do not mix 
the developer more than a minute or 
“т? ` ‘two before it is required ; (d) no need 


= © to splash the developer about during 
= 


development, a gentle rock two or 
Fe Z7 


three times in a minute is all that is 
and give it a light sharp tap on the 


needed; (e) use enough preservative 

to keep a mixed developer clear for 

ten to fifteen minutes. Normal dish 
table to dislodge any dust particles development is usually five to ten 
which may be on its film-coated sur- minutes. 
face. Packing the plates in film-to-film (5) Separate dishes. If possible, use 
pairs enables one to know without each dish for one purpose only, i.e. 
looking which is film and which is the do not use the same dish for fixing 
back or uncoated side, so that there to-day and developing to-morrow. Do 
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not be content with merely swishing a 
little water in and out of the dish. 
After each day's use clean the inside 
and outside with a bit of loofah and a 
touch of monkey soap, sapolio, or some 
such detergent. But why the outside ? 
If this is dirty, ie. chemically con- 
taminated, so will your fingers become 
when you handle the dish, and this 
may be followed by spots and stains 
on negatives and prints when handled 
with contaminated fingers. 

(6) Measuring glasses, i.e. graduates, 
like all glass ware, are already con- 
siderably advanced in price and are 
pretty certain to go still higher. There- 
fore care should not be spared to guard 
against breakages. It is a good plan 
to paint the foot of a glass graduate 
with white enamel (paint). This makes 
it very much easier to be seen in the 
dim light and thus may save its being 
upset, etc. 

(7) Draining and drying negatives. 
On taking a plate out of the washing 
dish or tank it should be held vertically 
—with one comer at the bottom, from 
which the drippings may run—aided 
with a little gentle shaking. They are 
then put in the rack (point down) for 
a few minutes for the adhering water 
to creep downwards (fig. 2). It is now 
a good plan to touch each (lowest 
corner) plate with the finger tip or bit of 
rag, blotting paper, which takes away 
the collected drops. Then it is advisable 
to dry the back surface of the plate 
with soft rag, 

(8) Quick drying, i.e. quicker than 
rack drying, may be brought about bv 
fixing up a convenient length of 
board against a wall in an airy and 
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dust-free, slightly warm place. Ilat- 
headed (“ clout”) naiis (fig. 3) are 
driven about half their length into the 
board, in pairs, at a distance a little 
less than the shorter side of the plate, 
e.g. 24 to 2? for quarter-plate. Between 
each pair of nails rests a plate, as shown 
in fig. 2, while fig. 1 gives а side view 
showing how the lower corner rests 
against the board, while the plate 
gencraily has a forward tilt. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
раси the same week. ADVICE, CRITICIS 

TION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
ona = All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 
to e 

ОТОСЕАРНІС NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2.and marked “ " or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. query 
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Lens, Ete. 
I have just commenced, etc. (1) Could I 
obtain good results by following the rules and 
tables in B. W. Diary? (2) Are the following 
correct: Focal length, 116 mm.; diameter of 
stop, 6.5 mm.; F value, 17.8, say F/18? (3) 
What is the average time of shutter set at 
instantaneous ? E. G. (Eccles). 
(1) This is an excellent little com- 
panion, and you may follow its instruc- 
tions with every confidence. (2) Accept- 
ing your measurements as correct, your 
results are near enough for practical 
purposes. At the same time it is pro- 
bable that the F values intended are 
F/16, F/22, and F/32, these being three 
very generally used apertures. It will 
simplify matters to assume that these 
three F numbers are those in your case. 
(3) Instantaneous is a fancy term-— 
poetic—strictly meaning no duration of 
time, an obvious impossibility in prac- 
tice. So-called instantaneous may mean 
almost anything, but often is about 
1-20th to 1-50th sec. 


Lens. 

(т) Can I reduce the focus 43 in. of my lens to 

3 in. by means of a supplementary ? Why are 

daylight enlargers made with lenses of such 

small aperture that it is impossible to focus ? 

Why not have a larger stop, say Е/6? 

G. B. F. (Harrogate). 
(1) If you add a convex lens of 8 inch 

focus to your 4% lens you will get а 
combined focus of near 3 inches. Үош 
local optician will supply this if you 
ask for a plus 5D periscopic spectacle 
lens. (2) A matter of cost. The larger 
the aperture the greater the cost of 
manufacture. 


Bromide Reducing. 
I want to make a reducer for bromide prints 
that will wipe the image clean off when neces- 
sary. Have tried Farmer and copper chloride, 
but it leaves a stain, and I want to be able to 
intensify afterwards. Will the iodine cyanide 
do? Сап you give quantities for 2 to 3 oz. ? 
Will it keep ? Probable cost, etc. 
G. H. D. (Cheadle). 
The hypo-ferricyanide should not leave 
any stain when quite clean and freshly 
made solutions are used. It should be 
strong in hypo and weak in ferricyanide, 
i.e. only enough of the latter to impart 
a pale yellow colour. The iodine cyanide 
is effective, but not desirable on account 
of its poisonous character. The following 
is a suitable strength :—(A) Iodine 
25 gr., water say I drm. Add little by 
little enough potass. iodide to obtain 
solution by rubbing the mixture with a 


glass rod. Dilute with water to I oz. 
(B) Water I oz., potass. cyanide 25 gr. 
These solutions keep well separately. 
To make a working reducer, take т oz. 
water, add 20 minims A, and say 4 or 5 
minims of B. It is cheap in use, as the 
quantities required are small. А fresh 
mixture (of A and B) should be made 
for each print. 


Fixing. 
(1) What is the correct strength of the fixing 
bath for plates? (2) I have a quantity of 
hypo which feels very damp, etc. (3) How 
many p.c’s ought the following to fix: Hypo 
4 OZ., soda bisulphite I OZ., water 20? Is this 
a good formula? Is there a cheaper one? 
A. L. B. (Swaffham). 
(т) Largely a matter of personal pre- 
ference. Most opinions range between 
20 and 4o per cent., i.e. 2 to 4 oz. hypo, 
with water to make ro oz. (2) Put the 
hypo in a dry place for a day or two, 
e.g. kitchen mantelshelf. (3) Formula 
is all right, but the bisulphite is not 
essential. It is commonly reckoned that 
I oz. hypo will fix half a dozen quarter- 
plates. This is only a very rough and 
ready guide, as circumstances may vary 
very greatly. 
Shutter Time. 
Can you tell me the approximate speed of а 
simple rebound shutter, of which I enclose 
diagram, or any simple means of finding the 
same ? P. D. (Winchester). 
Quite unable to say. А matter for a 
practical test. Fix a glass ball to the 
rim of a bicycle wheel rotating say once 
per second. Let the sun behind the 
camera give a spot of bright reflected 
light. When photographed the length 
of this moving bright spot compared 
with the complete circumference gives 
the fraction of a second. There is no 
really easy and accurate way of shutter 
testing. 
Enlarging. 
(1) Can you give me time of daylight enlarging, 


etc.? (2) How сап I work out exposure with 


other densities? (3) Do I put the bromide paper 

under or over the glass? (4) Would it be pos- 

sible to use electric light ? etc. 

W. T. (Redruth). 

(r and 2) Cannot possibly say. Must 
first of all be found by trial. Once having 
got the exposure time corresponding 
to r-3oth actinometer (exposure meter) 
time, the one will vary with the other. 
For instance, suppose the meter time 
to be 3o seconds, and the exposure 
IO seconds (ie. 3 to r). Next day the 
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meter time may be, say, 45 seconds, when 
the exposure time would be one-third, or 
I5 seconds, and so on. We do not know 
this particular piece of apparatus, but 
usually the paper just fitting the rebate 
of the holder is put in first, and the glass 
over it to hold it flat in its place. But 
if the paper is less than the rebate size it 
will have to go under the glass. (4) 
Yes, but you would then require some 
form either of condenser or diffusing 
reflector. Daylight enlargers are not 
very convenient for artificial light. 
Stops. 

I have a lens of 4 inches focal length and stops 

marked 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, but it does not 

say if these are F or not; 8 measures about 


E 64 about j in., 128 r-16th. I have never 
eard of F/128, etc. R. H. (Glasgow). 


There are several different systems of 
marking stops; those in chief use being 
the aperture or F number system, and 
the ''U. S." (uniform system), which 
gives the relative or equivalent times of 
exposure. These both agree at one 
point only in their series, i.e. where the 
diameter of the stop opening is r-r6th 
focal length. The accompanying table 
shows at a glance the two system num- 
bers compared :— 

F. SYSTEM. 
F/4 F/G F/8 F[ir.3 Е/16 F/22.6 F/32 F/45 F/64 
U. S. System. 

I % ax 8 16 32 64 128 256 
Whence you will see that your stops 
are numbered on the U. S. system. Thus 
your numbers tell you the relative expo- 
sure times—e.g., 8 requires half the 
exposure of 16 and one-fourth that of 
32, and soon; but these numbers do not 
tell you anything as to the actual times— 
only their ratio. 

Detail. 
(т) How can I soften detail in contact print- 
ing? (2) If bolting silk is suitable, where can 
I obtain it ? C. J. L. (Shrewsbury). 

(1) Interpose between the negative 
and printing paper a thin sheet of clear 
glass or celluloid. The greater the thick- 
ness the softer the result. (2) Bolting 
cloth, otherwise milling silk, will give a 
more or less defined grain or pattern 
which you may or may not like. It can 
be obtained from any up-to-date dealer, 
e.g. Kodak, Butcher, Houghton, etc. 
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Putting on the Clock. 


Before these words can gild the moments of the majority of my 
readers, we shall again be putting forward the clock and making 
believe that six is really seven. No doubt, daylight saving has 
proved itself a boon and a blessing to men, and it is a subject on 
which photographers, who have a traditional interest in daylight, 
though it rarely appears in their pictures, ought to be keen. 
Nevertheless, | could not resist a chuckle on turning to the 
literature which the Daylight Saving people scattered about 
before the war, because I found among it an article by a German 
scientist warmly supporting the proposal to turn Greenwich 
time into German. Noon, as is well known, occurs an hour 
earlier in Beilin than it does in London, so that when we shift 
our clocks forward we are setting them to the German dial. For 
all that, daylight saving is an English institution, and what good 
old English it can be inferred from Shakespeare, who makes 
one of his characters declare, “ It shall be what o'clock I say it 
1s," and another give the answer, “ Why, so, this gallant will 
command the sun.” 


Times and Seasons. 


To everything, said Solomon, there is a season, but the photo- 
grapher sometimes refuses to recognise close time in anything. 
A certain photographic writer, in an issue of his paper dated the 
middle of February, tells us that the present is a fitting occasion 
for a few hints on the photography of fruit, and also of flowers. 
Well, it may be, but I have not hitherto thought of February 
as а fruity month. The orchards that I pass are not simply 
laden with fruit at the present time. There are more thistles 
and thorns than grapes and figs about, and the little strawberry 
does not as yet peep from underneath the nettle. Still, there is 
nothing like being prepared, and an article on the photography 
of lambs in spring-time or fallen leaves in autumn would be so 
very obvious. But perhaps the fruit suggestion is only because, 
as the writer says, photographers may be rather at a loss for 
subjects for the next month or two. Апа photographic writes 
also. 


Set Subjects. 

I am always interested in the subjects which аге set for photo- 
graphic competitions. Іп опе journal there are monthly subjects 
scheduled out for a year ahead. |n September, for instance, all 
its readers will be studying emotions. In July they will all be 
dogging the footsteps of foreigners. Why “ Foreigners ” should 
be a subject for July I do not know. Will foreigners come 
flocking over on or about St. Swithun? оез the organiser 
of the competition anticipate a midsummer influx of Teuton 
immigrants ? Тһе subjects set for the rest of the year are less 
original. For December the subject is “ Snow,” and for August 
itis “ Summer." It would certainly add piquancy to the com- 
petition were these reversed, so that in August competitors had 
to find snow subjects, and in December to go searching around for 
summer. But perhaps the lady who sets the competition does 
not feel at liberty to play tricks with her readers. 


A Duck's Egg. 

She confesses, indeed— the organiser of the photographic com- 
petitions in this journal—that for the January competition there 
were no entries at all. Nota single packet to untie, not a bit of 
string to coil up, or paper to fold back against future returning. 
That is candid, at all events. If I had launched а competition, 
my own moral fibre would not have been equal to confessing 
that it had proved a frost. I should have said that it was im- 
possible to award the prize in the January competition owing to 
the high general level of merit. І should have said that it was a 
task beyond me to single out one particular work for award. 
And obviously, since nobody sent in, nobody could object to the 
withholding of the prize. I date my own moral downfall from 
the day when a certain editor—who has since left newspaper 
work to manage a munition plant—thrust my stuft back at me, 
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and said, ‘‘ My boy, never admit а failure in jour- 
nalism.” “Ва,” I said, “ supposing it is а 
failure ?’’ ‘‘ In that case," was his reply, “ say 
that it succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations.'' 


Clipped Syllables. 

I thought that at last we had got away from the sheer heathen- 
ism of that terrible word which is not a мога-“ photo.” 
Or at least that it only lingered in the window of the cheapest 
sort of studio. For a great many years I have hardly heard it 
at all. It is true that it is sanctioned by the usage of the great. 
A certain royal princess, in her published memoirs, speaks of 
'" the last photo done of the children." But one can forgive a 
princess anything. Carlyle, too, I suppose, must be considered 
privileged when he refers to something which might be worth 
'" photoing." And even one of the 1hree Men in a Boat is 
“ photo'd " at full length. Some years ago, before our chief 
scientific society, the first astronomer of the day spoke of an 
object-glass corrected for '' photo " work. 


For Short. 

There has been quite a crop of this detestable colloquialism 
in connection with the Grafton Galleries exhibition of war 
photographs. Тһе Daily Chronicle, for instance, speaks of 
“ War Photos in Colour." Тһе horror of it! The Sheeld Daily 
Telegraph, too, lunges at us with “ the giant world’s record 
photo." And there are others. These are days of short com- 
mons, we know, but newspapers might spare the space to give to 
'" photograph " the three syllables to which it is entitled. I 
notice, by the way, that the pictorial papers, in referring to the 
same exhibition, do not speak of photographs at all. The word 
would conjure up visions of dreary science from which they must 
save their readers. They speak of the exhibits as “ pictures.” 


The Enthusiast. 
“When overbalancing and falling down а declivity, his 
thoughts were for his camera."—H1// Daily Mail. қ 


Оп Wasdale Head I caught my foot 
Among the mountain bracken, 

And vainly out my hands I put, 
My swift descent to slacken, 

I passed with giddy speed the crags 
Which from the mountain jutted, 
While down below the wondering stags 

Regarded me, and butted. 


But though I sought to stay my fall 
(Let the brave word be spoken), 

It was not that I feared at all 
For bones which might be broken, 

‘Twas not that chasms were beneath 
And dizzy heights above me, 

Nor that I thought of native heath, 
And home, and those who love me. 


It was because—and only this— 
I passed as I descended, 

Such haunting views of precipice, 
A mountain pomp so splendid, 
Such pictures if one could implore 

A moment to pursue them, 
And found it hopeless to do more 
Than, passing, just to view them. 


I had no time to turn the wrist, 
No chance to press the lever, 

It was the thought of what I missed 
Which sent me in a fever ; 

They came upon my mangled shape, 
With bandages they bound it, 

They said, “ A marvellous escape,” 
But I—I said, “ Confound it!” 
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Few photographers realise, unless they have been 
brought into contact with the latest use of the camera 
for aerial reconnaissance, what marvellous 
A NEW  strides have been made in the science 
SCIENCE. during the past three and a half years. In 
fact, it may be said that photography from 
the air did not exist before the war except in a very 
restricted and purely experimental sense. We were 
informed by an expert quite recently that so rapid 
is the development of the new science that methods 
of work become very quickly obsolete, and the practice 
of a year ог two ago seems as old-fashioned to the 
modern aerial photographer as the wet-plate process 
does to the average worker of to-day. If our American 
friends are going to beat us in this domain good luck 
to them, but those who saw the wonderful examples 
of the work of the photographers of the R. F. C., which 
Lave keen exhibited recently at exhibitions in this 
country, will recognise that they have a long row to 
hoe. 


We venture to think that amongst the many develop- 
ments in photographic apparatus after the war, greater 
attention will Ге paid to the ultra- 

THE CAMERA ОҒ portable type of camera, which 15 
THE FUTURE. extensively used by workers, both 
amateur and professional, and has 

established itself very firmly to the partial exclusion 
of larger types. The present excellence of the best class 
of these miniature cameras is due in a great measure 
to the development of cinematography, and for this 
purpose we have essentially a smaller outfit than is yet 
on the market for ordinary use, and the technical 
excellence of the results is daily demonstrated by 
enlarging the tiny pictures on to the screen to a size of 
12 by 9 feet or more. -In the show cases of the cinema 
theatre we see 10 by 8 prints of incidents in the various 
plays made by enlargement from original negatives 
no larger than 1 by $ in, and these enlargements 
are practically indistinguishable from prints made from 
IO by 8 negatives taken directly with a large outfit. 
Some years ago a camera was put on the market taking 
such very tiny pictures, and it enjoyed a certain degree 
of popularity. Unfortunately, it was not of the high- 
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precision class, and was considered more as ап ingenious 
toy than a serious instrument. If such a camera pos- 
sessed a modern Ғ/3.5 anastigmat lens of very short 
focus, sav I} inches, working on a film of 1 by 2 in., 
its value as an instrument of precision would be very 
high, and there is no reason why the results should not 
be every bit as good technicaliv as those produced Бу a 
cinematograph outfit. Such a very short focus iens 
would have enormous “ depth ’ at full aperture, 
increasing the range of instantaneous work ; the grain 
of the negative—the limiting factor in enlargement— 
should not be more troublesome than in the case of 
cinematograph film, whilst the question of design of 
the shutter and other fittings should present no insuper- 
able technical difficultv. To put any outfit on the 
market, two things would be necessary—the demand, 
and the power to supply the demand. The continued 
progress of the motion-picture industry has made such 
an instrument a question of practical politics, and the 
present unequalled demand for the ubiquitous vest- 
pocket camera inclines us to the belief that the demand 
is already there. The question of supply is only limited 
by the presence of the war. 


Mr. N. E. Luboshez had some interesting remarks to 
make on the subject of development in the course of 
his recent lecture at the Royal 
DEVELOPERS For Photographic Society. Іп the case 
OVER-EXPOSURE. of a plate which had been over- 
exposed or in which the subject was 
of such contrast that a portion of it must necessarily 
receive an undue impression, he said that there were 
developers which were more suitable for dealing with 
this condition than others. Some developers spread 
themselves, sponge-like, in the gelatine, and these were 
to be avoided. Other developers acted very energeti- 
cally on the surface of the film but did not penetrate 
«o much into its depth, and with developers of this kind 
it was possible to minimise the effect resulting from over- 
exposure. Developers like pyro and oxalate of potash 
had this tendency to keep the surface of the whole 
gelatine more together and harder, and they had in 
this respect the preference over other developers which 
swelled the gelatine. 
Some discussion arose on the same occasion as to 
methods of correction during development when too 
much density was being obtained 
THE PHOTOGRAPHY at one end of the scale and too 
OF CONTRASTS. little at the other. The method 
of Mr. Luboshez was to interrupt 
the development and put the plate into water at the 
same temperature as the developer. This plan was 
more effective than that of either doubling the amount 
of pyro or the amount of soda in the case of over or 
under exposure. Another plan, mentioned by Mr. 
Ferguson in the discussion as having been first given 
by Sir William Abney, was to take such a negative 
out of the developer directly the image began to appear, 
and, without washing, to leave it alone for some time 
in a dish, by which procedure the higher densities would 
be to some extent “starved.” In either of these wavs 
the ratio of densities could be modified, and the diff- 
culty of photographing contrasts to some extent 
overcome. 
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N these days when the evenings are 
lengthening and the earth seems to 
be awakening from its annual sleep, 
it will be well for amateurs to leave 
the making of enlargements and lantern 
slides, and to turn their attention to 
portraying some of the beauties of re- 
awakened Nature. 

Flower photographv is a subject that 
is not general treated at any great 
length in handbooks of photography, 
and as a rule the beginner in this branch 
has to find out many little things for 
himself if his work is to be successful. 

Flowers must be verv carefully ar- 
ranged if a picture is to be made of 
them rather than a mere record. Most 
frequently it will be found that a single 
flower, or perhaps two, will yield the 
best results. 

It is important to remember that a 
great deal of the beauty of these sub- 
jects depends upon suitable arrange- 
ment and upon the use of unobtrusive 
accessories in the shape of flower holders. 
Nothing which has a pronounced pattern 
upon it should be used as a holder. All 
the interest of the photograph must be centred in 
the flowers themselves, and any opposition set up 
ruins the photograph. 

Best of all is the oinission of all vases, and the use 
of bottles (not to be included in the finished produc- 
tion). Ordinary medicine bottles serve for single 
flowers, such as daffodils or narcissi, and as the bottles 
are small, groups may be arranged. Sand at the bottom 
of a jar full of water. fitted with a wire-netting top, 

helps to support flowers at any desired angle. 
` Jf it is desired to dispense with holders entirely, 
cotton of the same colour as the background may be 
used to suspend the flower or spray. [This method is 
particularly useful in dealing with fruit blossom. | 

In considering. the lighting it must be borne in mind 
that flower photography is really flower “ portraiture,” 
and just as controlled lighting is needed to secure 
modelling in the features, so it must be obtained to 
make photographs in which the flowers seem as if any 
gentle breeze will cause them to sway on their stalks. 

The best position to work is in front of a window 
fairly widely opened at the top. This gives a pleasing 
lighting effect. The lower portion of the window should 
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be partially obscured by muslin or some such fabric, 
so that the light coming through it is too diffused to 
cast a heavy shadow. If possible, never allow the 
flowers to cast heavy shadows on the background, 
especially if that is smooth. 

А suitable background may often be found in the 
back of a strip of carpet, provided that no distinct 
pattern shows through. If this strip is supported on 
a chair placed on the table, and thrown slightly out 
of focus, it wil] be found that the requisite degree of 
roughness is provided, whilst at the same time the 
background is nearly neutral in tint. It is advisable 
to let the strip lie partly along the table, and to place 
the flowers on it, so that foreground and background 
have no sharp line of division. 

To avoid harsh results newspapers should be so 
arranged that thev reflect light into the darker portions 
of the subject. It will be found that white cardboard 
unduly lightens the shadows. 

As an aid to focussing a slip of large printed letters 
may be placed among the flowers. A slight all-over 
softness 1s not undesirable-—in certain cases it will be 
an improvement. Ina group the most sharply focussed 
bloom should be near the middle. 

The best plates to use are orthochromatics, or pan- 
chromatics. For flowers which have much blue in 
them it is wise to use in addition a deep-toned screen. 
With red flowers the screen is not necessary, as the 
plate (unless panchromatic) is much less sensitive to 
red than to blue. 

It will be well to bear in mind, however, that not 
only are the valucs of light and shade studied, but also 
the colour contrasts between flowers and their foliage. 
It is not the best plan, therefore, to use a screened plate 
every time. Experientia docet. 

Flowers are extremely sensitive to vibration, and 
movement in the same room, or even the passing of a 
heavy vehicle outside is sufficient to cause them to 
tremble. Consequently it is wise to sit down during 
an exposure rather than to move about. 

The exposure must be calculated by means of one 
or another of the meters on the market, unless circum- 
stances are such that a former exposure entered in a 
notebook can serve as a guide. It must be full, cer- 
tainly not on the side of under-exposure, as that would 
give a contrasty result, which is not to be desired. 

Development should be carefully watched, and the 
aim should be to get detail first, then densitv. Missing 
density can be supplied by intensification, but detail 
not brought out in development is gone for ever. 
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A NEW PHOTOMETER FOR MEASURING 


Renwick at the 


HE photometer was described by Mr. F. F. 

last meeting of the Roval Photographic Society as being 
second only—if indeed second at all—to the chemical balance, 
in the important part it would play in the future development of 
photography. No work in which questions of density figured, 
he said, ought now to be published without accurate quanti- 
tative data based on photometric measurements. However 
many times the practical man, with his dicta on all kinds of 
photographic subjects, might be right, there was a rather large 
percentage of times when he was wrong, simply because he was 
dependent on inaccurate eye judgments. 


Mr. Renwick, with Mr. W. B. Ferguson and Mr. D. E. Benson 
has elaborated a new form of photometer to meet the require- 
ments, not only of works practice, but of amateurs who are 
interested in photography on its more serious side. The new 
photometer is ba;ed on the law of inverse squares, which means 
that it depends on accurate measurements of distance between 
light source and illuminated object. Electricity is used as the 
source of light, and for comparisons the familiar combination 
of prisms known as the Lummer-Brodhun “ optical cube ” has 
been adopted. The instrument has advantages in point o' 
convenience over the Schmidt and Haensch photometer, which 
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NEGATIVE DENSITIES. 


until recently was the only form of photometer existing with 
апу reputation. The range of the instrument can be carried 
as high as 2.7 or 2.8, and for by far the greatest proportion of 
ordinary photographic measurements a range approaching 
this is more than sufficient to cover all requirements. The 
photometer, it is hoped, will presently embody a “ Pointolite " 
lamp, and with this point source of light of small size—which 
is the great thing in a photometer of this kind—it will be an 
easy matter to read densities up to 4. The photometer will also 
take a quarter-plate or even a half-plate as it is, without the 
necessity of cutting into narrow strips. 

An attempt is also being made, which promises to be successful, 
to provide the instrument with an attachment which will enable 
reflection densities to be measured, as in the case of bromide 
and gaslight papers, as well as densities to be viewed by trans- 
mitted light, as in the case of the ordinary negative. 

The makers of the instrument were highly congratulated 
upon the result of their labours, and one speaker, who said that 
he had made a great many thousands of density measurements, 
thought the new photometer more convenient and more easily 
worked, with less eye strain and with greater accuracy, than 
any other he had encountered. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR APRIL. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of. our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treb-e them. 


N.B.—Readers should note that the hours given in the above paragraph ыы to "sun " lime. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 1 /25 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground, shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/15 43 


Ordinary landscapes, open river scenery, 
figure studies in the P dca BUS ишь 
wet street scenes is ‘ Р 1/8 = 


Landscapes in fog or mist, or with stony 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/5 » 
Buildings or trees occupying greater jeden | 
ОССО Cuore жж 4% A A 5% 13 ” 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, aot too 
much shut ia by buildings 5 us «as aa 13 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
OR big window, white reflector  .. 5 


99 


secs. 


Asa nues mida ше SMS a list of some of the best Мен ейн of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


For F/5'6 give half. 


From 9 :o 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


— er —— —— 


Medium Plate. Г Rapid Plate. T ү нна Пара 
1/40 sec. 1,75 вес. 1/100 вес. 1/125 sec. 
1/25 „ 445 „ |160 , |1475 , 
IM ы 4/25 , 1/30 , 1/40 " 
1/8 » 1/15 , 1/20 , 1/25 Ж 
1/5 LET 1/6 , 1/8 э 1/10 97 
1 » 1/2 ” 1/3 T 1/4 T 
4 secs. 2 secs. 1} » 1 " 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 
- Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
Я Special Ex. Rapid. 
Criterion, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps, Comet. 
Gem, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
ILFoRD, Monarch. 
5 Panchromatic. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome S.S. 
1.кто, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
ж Violet Labei. 

Marion, Record. 

" Supreme. 

с Brilliant. 
Mawson, Celeritas. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
» Panchromatic. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme, 
M "Atra Speedy. 
а Press. 
Wratten, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous. and Pan- 
chromatic, 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


ж Ortho. 
CapETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid 
5 Royal Standard 
гіпо. 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
“ Ortho. 
EpwaRDs, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteor. 


»  lsochromatic. 


GnirriN, Gramme. 
П.ғокр, Rapid Chromatic 
Pe ial Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

Leto, Phoenix. 

Lumiere, Blue Label. 

Marion, P.S. 
тена 


Maw son, Felixi. 
o. B. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
РА Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON , Speedy. 


T "Speedy Portrait. 
те reir -screen, 
Iso Speedy. 


WRATTEN, Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Film. 
Self-screen 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 
а Professional. 
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Eastman, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen. 
8 Inst. Iso. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Colour-screen. 
lLroRp, Versatile Rapid, 
5 Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 3. R. 
5 Sovereign. 
N.F 


Kopak, N.C. Film. 
"M Premo Film-pack. 
LuwiERE, Ortho, A, B, and С 
Film. 


MAWSON, Electric. 

Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Fi!m. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates. 


Barnet, Medium. 
» Medium Ortho. 
Gem, Medium. 


ILFoRD, Chromatic 

x Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 

ii Landscape. 
Раскт, XXX. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 

d 15о. Ordinary 
Epbwanps, Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

, Universal Siow 
П.ғоко, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary 
Lumiere, Yellow Label, 
Marion, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 

RAJAR, Ordinarv. 
WELLINGTON, Ordinary, 
Wratten, Ordinary, 
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OW many amateurs of our 

large towns and cities are 
cognisant of the wealth of architec- 
tural material which lies almost at 
their own doors ? In normal tiines 
we save up for a holiday on the 
Continent, and when there, we revel 
in the Leauties of the churches and 
cathedrals. We venture to remark 
that there are in our own country 
gems of architectural beauty not a 
bit inferior to anything we shall find 
abroad. Іп fact, many people are 
apt to compare English and Cor- 
tinental churches, generally to the 
advantage of the former. 

A tour through a dozen villages, 
with an hour or two spent in the churches, will well repav any 
amateur who has a few davs' holiday and does not wish to 
travel far afield. Architectural work need not inspire terror in 
the breast of the veriest novice. It is as easy as landscape work, 
and possesses few of the difficulties usually ascribed toit. When 
one finds himself in an interior, he is linuted by the four walls, 
and if the pictures are there he soon finds them. Іп the open he 
is limited only by the horizon, and he wanders from one landscape 
to another, uncertain which to immortalise. If he possesses а 
camera with an anastigmat of fairly short focus and good 
covering power, a rising front, and a fairlv high tripod, he can 
usuallv obtain pictures in most churches. ^A wide-angle lens 
{ог use in close dn 
quarters is very : 
useful. The tripod 
can be kept from 
slipping on a stone 
floor by means of 
rubber or  cork 
tips. 

Backed plates—- 
extra rapid—must 
be used, and the 
photographer who 
thinks he can save 
threepence a box 
by using unbacked 


plates is “ spoiling 
the ship for a 
ha'porth о” tar.” 
Even backed plates 
wil not  alwavs 
prevent — halation 


when a window is 
exceptionally 
bright. The ex- 
posure must be 
regulated by ex- 
perience, but unless 
there is a lot of 
stained glass about 
need rarely exceed 
ten minutes. А 
well - lighted font 
can frequently be 
photographed with 
а  minute's ex- 
posure. Focussing 
sharply is often a 
dificult task, but 
can be overcome | 
if the photographer carries with him a box of wax matches or 
a bit of candle and places this midway between the camera and 
most distant point, and then focusses sharply on the flame. 
The stop used should be the largest possible, consistent with 
sharpness all over. When the view includes arches, always 
show at least one complete arch, if possible. 

The developer should be well diluted, or the high lights wil! 


In an Old Church, Beeby. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer end Fhotographict News." 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN OUR VILLAGE CHURCHES. 


AN ARTICLE THAT SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By H. C. CROSS. 


beconie? very dense while the detail is appearing іп the darker 
parts of the picture. 

Now for the subjects to be photographed. Look well at the 
porch and doorway trom outside and inside, and watch the effect 
of lighting at different periods. Fonts, carving on pillars or 
seats, peeps through arches, the belfry, and curious monuments 
are all worth a close study, and when well lighted should always 
be photographed. 

It is not always possible to get the desired effect at the first 
visit; it may even be necessary to make three or four journeys, 
but what matters when a first-class picture is the result ? Take 
more than a casual glance at the screen and also the churchyard, 
for a rare stone cross or headstone is always worth a plate. 

The accompanving photographs are from a series taken last 
vear in four churches within the radius covered by an afternoon's 
«pin on a bicycle (see also illustiation on page 199). A visit to 
each church resulted in fourteen good negatives, and therc areas 
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Tombs, Ratcliffe-on-Soar. 


many more waiting for a subsequent occasion. Some- 
times it is possible to commandeer an old inhabitant who 
will obligingly pose as a model and add just a touch of life 
to the subject. If so, always send hima print or two. 

As a rule, no trouble is met with in gaining the necessary 
permit to photograph, though, of course, it is only courteous 
to ask the vicar's permission. Once only have I known a 
vicar to refuse, and he was not human. 

А сору of your prints in this case is also appreciated, 
and helps you to gain other favours. I hope this short 
article will persuade photographers to make a beginning in 
architectural work in their own district, and once having 
begun I am confident that they will not be content till 
they have mastered all the difficulties of the work. 


Royal Photographie Society.—A lantern meeting will be held 
at the society's house, 35, Russell Square, W.C., on April 9. 
Mr. F. Humpherson will give a lecture “ Round about Gras- 
теге,” and Mr. Bertram С. Wickison will lecture on “ Nicholas 
and Napoleon.” NY 
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A LTHOUGH the quantity and varietv of accessories avail- 
( able to the photographer are almost without limit, as а 
perusal of anv general photographic cataloeue will prove, 
there are not more than half а dozen articles in all which are 
really indispensable to the beginner. Іп fact, in possessing the 
few accessories hereaiter mentioned he will have all that is 
necessary to enable him to perform the whole of the operations 
connected with the production о” the photograph, from exposure 
of the plate in the camera to the making of the finished print. 

These articles may be briefly specified as follows : dark-room 


Dark-room Lamp to Burn Oil. 


Printing Frame. 


lamp,. developing and fixing dishes, measuring glass, printing 
frames, negative box, and album for prints. 

We will examine each of these items separately, and offer a 
few remarks upon them. 

It will be assumed that the photographer is desirous of obtain- 
ing the most serviceable article at a minimum of expense, and 
in this connection he will be well advised not to purchase the 


, cheapest оп the market, for it generally proves the dearest 


in the end. 

The first-named article on the list is the dark-rooin lamp, 
and it is possible to spend a few pence or as many pounds upon 
one; but whatever price is paid the most important matter to 
be considered is the question of safetv, bv which is meant that 
the lamp should be so constructed that there could be no possi- 
bility of the escape of any white light, which the photographer 
need hardly be told would fog his plates ; it is therefore essential 
that the lamp to be any use at all must be reliable. It should 
be quite possible for the photographer of limited means to obtain 
a serviceable one for 3s. 6d. or less, but it will be monev well 
spent to secure a good one at the outset. 

There is a wide range in the choice of lamps on the market. 
Some ot the very cheap ones burn a nightlight, a more expen- 
sive type is fitted with ап oil burner, others, again, use gas, 
while some are provided with a small battery to give an electric 
lis ht All that the beginner requires, however, is one which 
will give him a good safe ruby light, which can be bright enough 
to enable him to see bv without difficulty. 

The dishes are the next item OT the list, апа the photographer 
will require not less than three to begin with, adding to their 
number later on when experience has been gained and such 
work as sepia toning, intensifving, etc., undertaken. At first 
he is recommended to purchase one dish of quarter-plate size 
and two of hal!-plate size, the smaller being intended for develop- 
ing, and the larger ones for fixing and washing plates and prints, 
ете; 

Dishes are supplied in different materials—xylonite,,. glazed 


Accessories for the Beginner in Photography. 


* рес'аЇ to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 
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wood pulp, porcelain, etc. Тһе xylonite dishes are made in 
assorted colours, which are useful to dis inguish them by, апа 
they are, of course, unbreakable, as is also the case with the 
wood pulp dishes. Although it is a matter for individual choice 
which kind are selected, those of porcelain are certainly recom- 
mended for the larger sizes, and at the same time the deeper 
kinds will be found more serviceable than the shallower ones. 
Dishes іп any case are no ill store, and a use can alwavs be 
found for a tew extra. i 

As regards a measuring glass, few words need be said; the 
beginner will find a graduated measure, holding from 4 to 6 oz., 
sufficient to meet his present requirements. 

Printing frames are next to be considered, and on no account 
shovld anv of the inferior makes be procured, for they will only 
succeed sooner or later in breaking some íavourite negative. 
Printing frames, in any case, are not. dear, and the few extra 
pence expended in purchasing a well-made article is strongly 
advised. Printing frames аге of several kinds, but the main 
[eatures to be kept in view are that the parts are well fitted 
together, that the plate lies evenly upon the bed of the frame, 
and that the springs are not so weak that the printing paper 
slips about when being examined during printing. 

A couple of quarter-plate frames will suffice for the beginner's 
requirements. If his camera takes films it will be necessary 
for the frames to be provided with а glass. 

lhe accessories above mentioned comprise all that is really 
essential to enable the beginner to commence operations. Thc 
remaining articles, viz., negative Бох and album, are recom- 
mended in order to provide a means о? storage for negatives 
and prints. Unfortunately a very great number of amateur 
photographers do not realise the importance of, or trouble about, 
putting their negatives away ; instead they leave them lving 
about in drawers or other places, allowing them to become 
scratched and otherwise damaged. That is why the negative 
box is included in this article as being a necessity for the beginner. 

The writer stores all his negatives, both plates and films, 
in boxes, but removes the grooves at the sides. Each negative 
is enclosed in a numbered transparent envelope, corresponding 
with an entry in a register containing full particulars of exposure 
and other details concerning it. 

An album of the slip-in variety will complete the beginner’s 
equipment and enable him to make a good start with his hobby. 

All the articles enumerated can be pur- 
chased for the sum о! half a sovereign or 
less. 

It is not to be supposed that the photo- 
grapher will long remain content in possess- 


Graduated Measure. 


Developing and Fixing Dishes. 


ing these onlv, for as he makes progress in his work he 
will naturallv desire to embark on íresh exploits necessitating 
additions to his stock of accessories; for instance, if he is 
attracted bv the multiple method of mounting prints he will 
require a guillotine trimmer, a roller squeegee, a pot of mountant, 
and a supply of art mounting paper ; or if he becomes the :or- 
tunate possessor of an enlarging camera, he will have to augment 
his supply of dishes, adding thereto some of large size. But 
sufficient, no doubt, has been said to indicate to the beginner 
that no great outlay is necessary in his hobby, and that all he 
need trouble to procure in the first instance are the few acces- 
sories briefly set forth in the above artidle. » 
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GOD’S ACRE—RAGDALE CHURCH AND OLD HALL. By H. C. Cross. 
See article on page 197. 
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THE BARGAIN. 


= | From the London Salon ој Photography 
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EMBLEMS ОР SPRING. Bv F. J. Мовпмея, F-R-P-S. 
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THE FISHERMAN AT EVENTIDE. 


By 
E. C. PERRY. 


The original, a bromide 

print (111 x 9]), was awarded 
a Prize in the Weekly 
Competition. 
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T first glance the two accompanving 


prints may seem to have little if 
anything in common beyond their 
general similarity of shape. That, how- 
ever, is a point of trivial importance in 
these cases, although at times the form, 
or length and breadth proportions, mav 
contribute something to the general 
effect. 

In example А we have an excellent 
technical result, and а pleasant, un- 
hackneyed subject well entitled “ Home 
Lessons." Regarding the picture from а 
composition point of view we observe 
the three heads “all in а row '—an 
arrangement which is not often very 
pleasing—although, as the saying goes, 
"the exception proves the rule," a 
phrase which is capable of two different 
interpretations. Here the theme or sub- 
ject fully justifies the arrangement. А 
night subject also very properly lends 
itself to artificial (flashlight) treatment. 
All three heads are well posed, i.e. in 
harmony with the nature of the theme. 

There are two little matters which 
might with advantage have received 
attention. First, the elimination (i.e. 
removal) of the patch of light (hair- 
ribbon bow) on the top of the head of 
the central figure. This patch of light 
forces itself on our attention too much. 
The other little matter is the small 
vertical dark line just behind this patch 


of light. It matters not what this dark 
line is, but it is not wanted: it also 
obtains undeserved attention, and tends 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Week!y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paner, will be dealt with here. 


in some degree to cut up the background 
into two more or less equal parts. 
Passing now to our second example, 
of the “ Farmyard,” we again have a 
row of figures, if we may so term the 
cattle. It is true that they are not 
quite “all in a row," but taken generally 
that is the cHect, i.e. a row of points or 


little patient observation, with perhaps 
the imitated bark of a dog, or some 
human helper moving slowly along the 
cattle, will give one a choice of oppor- 
tunities. In this particular case it so 
falls out also that the buildings torming 
the background are rather inclined also 
to suggest an across-the-picture arrange- 


В.А FARMYAR 


Dv А. W Lewis. 


From the Beginners’ Competition 


objects of 
across the 


leading interest 
picture from side to side. 
Now here there is no obvious reason 
why this special arrangement should 
have been chosen. 

It is true, of course, that we cannot 
profitablv ask these objects kindlv to 
oblige by moving here or therc, but а 


stretching 


A.—HOME LESSONS. 


By W. RAYNES. 


The oricinal, a gaslight print, was awarded а Prize in the Beginners’ Competition. 
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ment. Perhaps we should not have 
noticed this feature had it not been led 
up to—as it were—by the present arrange- 
ment of the cattle. 

There is another hint also otlered by 
this picture which conveys a note of 
warning. In the left lower corner we 
see a bit of fence or something of that 
kind, which is admittedly quite appro- 
priate to the subject, but it so happens 
that this feature is considerably nearer 
to us than the other and more important 
parts of our subject, consequently it is 
rendered on а correspondingly larger 
and thus becomes a good deal 
more prominent than its pictorial merits 
uphold. Very likely the author scarcely 
noticed this bit of fence, and was sur- 
prised to find it in the negative. When 
using cameras with finders showing the 
subject in a much reduced scale it is à 
very easy matter to overlook objects 
which we subsequently find unwelcome. 
The moral is that one may advisedly 
look at the subject itself also, and not 
place too much reliance on the finder 
picture. 

This print, like its companion, 18 à 
very creditable example of successful 
technical work, which calls for little 1f 
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FOR LARGER NEGATIVES. 


M ANY users of small roll-film cameras 
of the V.P.K. type have also 
larger cameras taking plates, and in the 
majority of cases the small negatives 
are enlarged on to postcards by means 
of the daylight enlarger. This was the 
case with myself, and І propose to 
describe how by a comparatively slight 
modification of the V.P.K. enlarger, 
which does not in any way interfere 


Fig | 


with its normal use, it may be used to 
produce postcard prints from portions 
of larger negatives, of the size of the 
V.P.K. film, namely 24 by 1$ in. Many 
ncgatives of 31 by 23 and larger sizes 
contain portions of about this size capable 
of producing excellent postcard prints— 
a single figure from a group, a small 
Dit of 4 landscape, and so on. 

In the sketch, fig. 1, is shown the 
neyative end of the enlarger ав соп- 
structed for use with У.Р.К. films only. 


Fig 2. 


АА is the longer piece of glass which 
supports the film negative. BB is a 
nearly square piece which is placed on 
the top of the film to hold it in position. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


THE V. P. К. ENLARGER ADAPTED 


Removing the pieces of glass and 
spring clips, carefully cut the wooden 
negative holder down to the level of 
the upper surface of the oblong glass 
AA, so that when this glass is replaced 
the top of the enlarger is merely a level 
surface, with the glass resting in the 
shallow bed in the centre, as in fig. 2. 

Next mark oft the centre line of each 
of the sides D in fig. 2, and cut away 
the outer portion D!, in fig. 5, cutting 
down to the level of the cardboard body 
of the enlarger. 

This is all the alteration necessary to 
the structure of the enlarger. 

Now we must make а new negative 
carrier. 

Тһе size of this 15 a matter for indi- 
vidual choice, but probably about the 
size of a half-plate will be found con- 
venient to most photographers. 

Take a piece ot wood about one-eighth 
inch thick, and exactly in the centre 
cut out à rectangle the exact size to fit 
over the rectangular portion EFGH in 
fig. 3. Glue this piece of wood firmly 
in position, and when thoroughly set 
smooth down to the levcl of the glass AA 
if necessary. 

With this modification of the enlarger, 
if a negative is placed film down on the 
new carrier KLMN, the postcard at the 
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larger end will receive an enlarged print 
of the portion which comes over the 
glass AA, and as arranged it is possible 
to print from any portion of a negative 
of any size, whether film or plate, up 
to halt-plate. 

In connection with this contrivance I 
have found it a useful plan to attach a 
mask to the glass AA so as to print a 
white border on the card automatically. 
I found that the celluloid mask supplied 
with the enlarger, on account of its 
flimsy nature, was very liable to damage 
Бу catching on various projections and 
becoming bent and torn, By masking 
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the glass this is avoided, and the time 
spent in adjusting the celluloid mask 
saved; all that is necessary is to slip 
the card in the holder, close the back, 
and expose. 

It is obviously important that the 
mask should be placed in exactly the 
right position to print squarely on the 
card. This I found did not necessarily 
mean that the mask required to be 
placed centrally on the glass, so I adopted 
the following method of deciding the 
right position. 

I rom a waste negative cut out a dark 
portion the size of the glass АА, getting 
it to fit exactly in the space provided 
for it in the enlarger. Now scratch lines 
parallel to the edges of the glass at 
intervals of say one-tenth of an inch, thus 
dividing the area of the glass into one- 
tenth-inch squares. Make a distinguish- 
ing mark down the central row of squares 
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in each direction. Place this ruled 
negative in the enlarger, and make a 
print in the ordinary way. From the 
diagram thus printed on the card it is 
easy to see what the size and position 
of the mask should be on the glass. 

If it is found that the mask is not 
in the centre of the glass it will be advis- 
able to: make a distiaguishing mark on 
some portion of the mask, and a corre- 
sponding mark upon the part of the 
enlarger carrier which comes against 
that portion of the mask. This wilk 
ensure the correct placing of the mask 
each time. 

The method I adopt of fastening the 
negative when printing is to lay upon it 
a piece of glass of the same size as the 
top of the enlarger as now constructed, 
and clip each end with an ordinary 
spring letter clip when the negative 18” 
in the desired position. Wi te. H. 


HAVE YOU any query or point of diff- 
culty in your photography P If so, write to 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic. 
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N the making of a 
photographic,  pic- 
ture there are a 
number of separate 
operations, begin- 
ning, shall we say, 
with exposing the 
plate, and finish- 
ing with framing 
the mounted print. 
These one may 
roughly compare 
with the links of 
achain whose 
strength, we are told, is measured by 
its weakest link. Now it is natural (i.e. 
human) to pay less attention to easily 
performed operations than to those of 
greater difficulty. Thus it comes about 
that the fixing and washing of plates 
and papers often are conducted with 
insufficient attention—not to say 
sometimes scamped—and with dire 
results. It may therefore save some 
disappointment and irritation if we 
once again go over the ground with a 
view to pointing out some of the not 
unlikely stumblingblocks. 

Starting with a dry plate we have a 
sheet of glass coated with a mixture of 
gelatine and some silver bromide, 
which is practically white. А brief 
exposure does not change this in 
colour, but only in its nature or 
affinities, such that the developer 
(where light has fallen on it) changes 
the white silver bromide into black 
silver (without the bromide part), 
giving us our ' negative " (or black 
and white inverted) image. This we 
want to keep on the glass, while the 
unused and now not-wanted remaining 
white silver chemical is removed (dis- 
solved), or ''fixed," as we say; Le., 
we fix the image only by taking away 
the non-image part. For this purpose 
we use “hypo.” or hyposulphite of 
soda—another misnomer for what 
should be called //A?osulphate of soda— 
literally sulphur sulphate, theion 
being Greek for sulphur. (We growl 
to-day at having to pay fourpence 
per pound for it, but the early-day 
photographers had to pay something 
more like four shillings per ounce.) 
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Now in making up a fixing bath this 
" hypo ” 1s the one thing essential. We 
can quicken its action by adding 
ammonium chloride, etc. ; ме can 
guard against its becoming discoloured 
bv adventitious developer, and so 
keeping clear and clean-looking, by 
the addition of various things, e.g. acid 
sulphite, metabisulphite, and so оп; 
we may add things which cause it to 
harden the gelatine as well as “fix ” 
the silver, and so forth ; but with or 
without these additions it is the hypo, 
and that only, which does the business 
of fixing the plate. That is the rock- 
bottom fact of the whole business just 
now under consideration. 

It goes without much saying that 
the hypo has to be dissolved in some- 
thing— water for choice—in order for 
it to get inside the gelatine coating 
or film. Having got in and dissolved 
the silver salt we have to get rid of 1t— 
again by water. 

It is natural to guess that the stronger 
the solution the quicker it will act— 
which is, however, only true up to 
about 40 per cent., or four parts of 
hvpo in ten of solution. Stronger than 
this acts more slowly. We all know 
that too many workmen can be 
crowded on to a job and get іп each 
other's way. Perhaps it is something 
like that. General experience and con- 
venience in various ways point to 
a preferable strength of about 25 per 
cent., or say a pint of hypo crystals 
and three pints of water, and other 
quantities іп these proportions. It 
is of practical importance to note that 
adding hvpo to water causes a fall in 
temperature—making up a solution of 
the strength just indicated will cause 
a fall of something like то deg. F.—so 
that it is advisable to start with water 
about 70 to 75 in winter time, and 
thus by the time the crystals are dis- 
solved the mixture will be between 
60 and 65 deg. F., which is just right 
for comfortable use. Note further that 
the colder (or warmer) the slower (or 
quicker) this fixing solution acts. So 
that we cannot say merely that such 
a strength will fix a plate in so many 
minutes. Also at the same temperature 
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and strength two plates of different 
brands (side by side in the same dish) 
quite probably will take different times 
to fix. 

But how 18 one to know телеп a plate 
is fixed? What is the sign ? Unfor- 
tunately we can not see when a plate 
is fully fixed, but fortunately we can 
see when it is half way to that goal. 

The operation of fixing is what has 
been called a two-step tune—like 
changing a treasury note into silver. 
and then changing this again into 
copper.  Disregarding long chemical 
names, we may say that hypo and the 
silver bromide of the plate form a 
compound А, which in turn is changed 
into another somewhat similar com- 
pound B, tf there is plenty of hypo in 
thc bath. Now B 16 easily washed out 
with water, but А is not to be got rid 
of easily in that way. In fact, the more 
water vou offer A the less it likes it. 
The end of the story is that if there is 
not enough hvpo to change A to B, 
some A 15 left behind, and this, sooner 
or later, makes its presence recog- 
nised by brown spots, patches and 
stains. 

Now suppose you start by dissolving 
I oz. of hypo in 3 oz. water, and in this 
“little lot" you go on fixing plate 
after plate. Every plate put into this 
bath uses up, throws out of action, 
some of the hypo with which уоп 
started. Consequently there comes a 
time when A is formed slowly, if at all, 
and there is not enovgh hypo left to 
convert А to B. It 15 therefore 
obviously very bad policy to over- 
work the fixing bath. 

How are we to recognise the danger 
limit ? If you place a plate in a fixing 
bath, and keep looking at theback (bare 
glass side), frequently you will observe 
that in x minutes the milky appear- 
ance begins to show less and less, 
and in y minutes the milky appearance 
is quite gone. Is the plate now safely 
fixed ? Probably not. What we have 
been watching is the formation of 4. 
If the bath is fairly strong and fresh, 
no doubt the formation of B has also 
been going on as well, but this we 
cannot see. If, however, we note the 
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time, say five minutes, that it takes to 
remove all milkv appearance from the 
plate (formation of A), and allow as 
much time again for formation of В, 
i.e. ten minutes all told, we may feel 
pretty sure that we are on the safe 
side. 

This sounds all right for a new 
bath, but what about one that has 
been in use for some time ? Again we 
can apply the time of milky clearing 
test. If a bath takes much over ten, 
or say twelve, minutes to thus clear 
the back of a plate at 6o to 65 deg., 
it is unwise to go on working it. 
It may or it may not be working safely, 
but the risk is not worth the cost. 
It is cheaper to use another twopenny- 
worth, ie. a quarter of a pound, of 
hypo (at eightpence per pound) than 
to risk spoiling one quarter-plate 
which has cost, sav, threepence. 

For these test plates we can use any 
odd plates which are age-stale ог 
light-fogged, provided that they have 
not been exposed to light for a con- 
siderable time. These may be cut up 
into pieces somewhere about an inch 
or so square and kept in an ordinary 
cardboard plate box. A plate that 
has been accidentally smashed may 
afford fragments that are of usable 
size. These test plates should (of 
course) not have been developed. 

There is, or was, a common motion 
abroad that a fixing bath for prints 
should be of much less strength than 
that for plates. Formerly it was found 
that some papers yielded blisters after 
a 25 per cent. hypo bath, but now this 
trouble is seldom met with after such 
a strength as 25 or, perhaps safer, 20 
per cent. Higher strengths than this 
may be riskv. 

Unfortunately we cannot see much 
change of the print during fixing, 
although with some brands the print 
seems to brighten up a bit, but not 
enough to be any guide. But still we 
can, with our test bits, get a useful 
idea as to the speed or working time 
of the bath. Naturally a print does 
not require so long a time in the bath 
as does a plate (or film), seeing that 
our good friend hypo can enter and 
depart by both the back door and the 
front: a solution of this kind very 
quickly passes through paper, but not 
quite so quickly through cardboard. 
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When putting two or more plates into 
the same fixing bath care must be taken 
not to let one plate overlap another, 
even for a quite short time, or a mark 
may be expected. With regard to 
prints, care must be taken to avoid 
letting any two prints cling together 
and so hinder the entrance and exit of 
the hypo. Hence the prints should be 
moved about and turned over fre- 
quently, and the dish also rocked from 
time to time. Experts tell us that 
prints need not be left in a To per cent. 
hvpo bath longer than five minutes— 
if they are properly attended to during 
this time. So that five minutes with 
20 per cent. and frequent turnings will 
see us safely through this part of our 
journey. Most plates will clear in 
about five minutes in 20 per cent. 
hypo at 65 deg. F. 

This long talk about fixing has left 
us scant space for the topic of washing, 
so that now we must be brief. 

First bear in mind that no washing, 
however long and careful, can make 
up for deficient fixing. It 1s often said 
that more plates and prints are spoiled 
Бу faulty fixing than faulty washing. 
The best hypo eliminator is plain water 
and plenty of it, continually kept on the 
move. In this one sentence you have 
the gist of the whole science and art 
of washing. Experiments demonstrate 
that a film at rest in plenty of water 
parts with half its hvpo in two minutes. 
For example, a film saturated with 
20 per cent. hypo placed in water 
will in two minutes be saturated with 
Io per cent. Again changed to plain 
water, in another two minutes this 
will be 5 per cent., and soon. Starting 
with 20 per cent., in twelve minutes 
the strength is 1.56 per cent., or say 
about 6 gr. hvpo per ounce of water. 
But if it is in a lively stream it can be 
practically freed of any harmful trace 
of hvpo in five minutes, or in ten 
minutes in a gently flowing stream, 
and the prints kept on the move with 
a good inlet and outlet. 

If dish washing be preferred, half a 
dozen consecutive bathings of five 
minutes each will see us into safety. 
Now, about dish washing, one im- 
portant point is to use two dishes, if 
possible, and to rinse out the dishes 
after every change. Also to drip and 
drain each print well with a bit of a 
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shake to get rid of as much surface 
fluid as possible with each change ot 
the print from one dish to the other. 

With Чар washing, if the inlet 
reaches the bottom of the dish the 
outflow may be at the top, or if the 
outflow be at the bottom the inlet may 
be at the top; but it is next to useless 
to have inlet and outlet both at the 
top unless the whole volume of water 
in the dish be kept continually and 
briskly on the move. 

As in fixing so in washing, the 
prints must not cling together, or the 
water cannot get in to turn the hypo 
out. If a round dish be used, otten 
the prints will herd together in the 
middle and scarcely move. This may 
be prevented by standing a round 
bottle or small gallipot in the middle 
of the round dish. 

A splashing inflow must be avoided 
Not only is a forceful stream of this 
kind likely to mechanically damage 
the prints, but also it carries air bells 
into the water and on to the print, 
which in turn may result in spots. 
Blisters also are encouraged by splash 
washing. On the whole a gently 
flowing stream and steady motion of 
the print is the course which offers 
most advantages. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 

Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 

“The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

" Some Simple Points about Lenses.’ 

“ Simple Camera Facts.” 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses." 

“Тһе Choice of Camera and Lens.’ 

" How to Expose Correctly.” 

“ The Use of the Exposure Meter." 

" About the Fixing Bath." 

“ War-time Subjects.” 

'" Some Interior Subjects.” 

“ Varnishing a Negative.” 

“ Some Jottings for the Picture Maker." 

“ Camera Manipulation in the Field." 

“ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
It.” 

“ How to Photograph Plants.” 

“ Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 
graphy.” 

“ Combination Landscape Printing.” 

Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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have a difficultv in finding the equal of the 
copving-ink pencil. It will be found that this tool will leave 


A RETOUCHING NOTE. 
ES ‘ew workers realise that for the purpose of adding 
pencil work upon the film side of negatives they would 
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апа so when once applied had better be left alone. Тһе writer 
has used the indelible pencil for all his retouching recentlv, and 
indelible ” o: found it, with care, a most valuable tool. It may also be used 
for spotting purple-toned p. o. p., and as the colour is so near 


a very fine deposit after a light touch, of a far less “ grainy "' 
texture than is the case when the ordinary black-lead and 
retouching medium are used, and the latter o'ten has a tendencv 
to spoil the fine surface of the negative, which becomes noticeable 
after overmuch enlarging. With the indelible pencil just 
described there is none oi this, as retouching medium is not 
needed and а far lighter touch is necessary, One point should 
be noted: any deposit is exceedingly difficult of removal, 


to that of the print the work is hardly noticeable. We have 
also used it for spotting out pinholes in negatives, as follows : 
the point of the pencil is very slightly damped, and the pinhole 
is then just touched. Тһе transparency of the hole will be 
found to disappear, leaving it of the same density as the rest o: 
the negative. he pencil should not be too wet, ог too much 
spotting wil be put on the negative. It should be damped 
with an oddment of flannel just damp with water. К. М. Г. 
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The very best of all 
purchases to-day are 


WAR SAVING 
CERTIFICATES 


The very best of all 
pom gaslight papers 
беге РАРЕК is just as surely 
m" ae | ILLINGWORTIH'S 


SLOGAS 


Both are National 
investments, and 
the obligations of each 
are KATAYA honoured. 


m r Boi 8 fr ny P.O. or Bank. 
p два ap doce ny Photo Dealer. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


On Educational Grounds. 

Once more the exhibition. of the Armlev and 
Wortley Photographic Society has come and gone, 
leaving behing it an aroma of pleasure aud marked 
gratification. It was very successful from all 
points of view, particularly when one remeinbers 
it is yet war time—if we could forget it. There 
were 225 exhibits, among them being some remark- 
able colour slides. They ran two lectures, one by 
the Rev. Hargreaves Cooper, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., 
on the subject of** The Lost Continent of Lyonesse,” 
a remarkably fine lecture ; and опе by our old friend 
Mr. C. В. Howdill on '' Serbia." The latter was 
іп great form, and had Mr. Raison--who has 
travelled the district--as chairman. It was a real 
night out. Sandwiched between the lectures they 
had а spiendid concert. The general result was 
a full house every night—standing all round, even 
though the tichets had been judiciously distributed 
in consequence of the limited accommodation. 
Fully two hundred members and friends were 
present on each occasion. Naturally it has focussed 
attention on the inadequate provision, and with 
the result that it has been finally decided to transfer 
the activities of the society to the West Leeds 
High School, the local Education Authority having 
granted the application for rooms on educational 
grounds, They will start the new session there 
in October next. 


Exhibition Progress. 

This seciety is sure to make history, and with 
the splendid opportunities the new home will pro- 
vide for further progress I feel sure that great 
things are in store. А society that can make 
progress, as the Armley and Wortley have done 
since the outbreak of hostilities, will go by leaps 
and bounds when normal times prevail. Mr. 
Harold С. Grainger examined the exhibits on 
behalí of the society, and whilst no awards were 
ofícred, his observations on the priuts were highly 
appreciated bv the members. Не said they were 
remarkably good, and equal, if not superior, to 
pre-1914 efforts. I am pleased with this, for I 
could not have expected them to give as much 
time to their work as prior to that period. Without 
doubt it was an excellent show, and Mr. Grainger 
warmly complimented the following exhibitors— of 
Prints: A. Ives, W. Ives, L. Whitenead, W. Scruton, 
J. A. Craven, T. Ryder, H. Storey, R. Nichols. 
Slides: W. Scruton, R. Nichols, H. Storey, W. Ives. 
Colour slides: W. Scruton, R. Nichols, A. Ives, 
W. Ives. The architectural subjects were an out- 
standing feature of exceptional merit, while the 
landscapes, asa class, were very fine. Mr. Scrutou’s 
colour slides were a charming set, and the whole 
colour exhibits were of a remarkably high quality. 


Don't Allow Vitality to Slide. 

Bolton Camera Club writes :'* You will have noticed, 
no doubt, that our syllabus of the present session 
included an exhibition. Of course, at the present 
time it is a matter of some difficulty to arrange 
and carry out any eftort of the sort with much 
success, but our council felt that some attempt 
should be made to keep up appearances and retain 
some vitality in the society, therefore we held а 
members exhibitionțin the society's rooms," Why 
anticipate these dithcullies our Bolton friends 
speak of, and why suggest there is апу reason for 
allowing the *“ vitality " mentioned to slip away ? 
Don’t retain some of it, but make sure it is all 
retained. I have been uammering at this tendency 
of some societies '' to allow things to slide" for 
many months past, and in every case where three 
has been a real determination that things should 
not slide, tnost certainly they have not, and in 
n.anv cases real progress bas been mate. For 
instance, the Armley and Wortley Scciety has 
more than doubled its membership. The Fradford 
Society has secured a finer suite of rooms, increased 
its tollowing, and held the most classy exhibition 
of pictorial work I have seen, Rotherham Photo- 
graphic has raised over £50 for war charities at 
its exhibitions. Leicester has scored with two 
successive open exhibitions, and now must find a 
bigger room to display their next exhibition in. 


Ninety Prints at Bolton. 

The same or a similar result was apparent at 
Belton. If the society had гоё made some attempt 
to retain that passing “ vitality,” ther tae splendid 
result of this year's exhibiticn would not have 


materialised. The actual number of workers was 
less, perhaps, than one would like to see, having 
regard to their possibilities, yet they mustered 
something like ninety prints, which quite well 
filled the walls, and what I have advocated before 
for members’ exhibitions was carried out at Bolton— 
each worker's set of prints were grouped together. 
There was no competition or division of classes, so 
the gathering of such a fine number is, I think, 
creditable to the '' esprit de corps " of those who 
contributed. I don't wish to be understood as 
deprecating in апу sense the giving of awards, or 
the fosterinz of the competition spirit, as, in fact, 
I most readily advocate it, and if it had been in 
operation at Bolton may have resulted іп one 
hundred and ninety prints. However, that is by 
the way. The exhibition was open for four nights, 
and on the opening night Mr. T. Н. Greenall lec- 
tured on '* Holland ” to a full house. Mr. Greenall's 
slides and lectures are so entirely unapproached 
and so well known that it is needless for me to sav 
anything more. Asked for an outside opinion of 
the work on show he considered it of а very good 
standing, if somewhat lacking in variety. 


Moditications Good and Bad. 


Last Fridav evening Mr. W. H. Cook lecturcd 
at Wolverhampton Photographic Society оп Faulty 
Negatives, their Cause and Cure," and brought 
with him a dozen or so examples, ranging from the 
vest-pocket to the whole-plate size, and in grada- 
tions from the clear glass to the coal-hammer variety 
of density, also a few prints from certain negatives 
showing ** before " and “ after" treatment. The 
negatives were passed round, and most of then. 
were labelled so that the novices should know what 
the particular fault looked like. Mr. Cook men- 
tioned the usual methods of reduction and intensifi- 
cation, showing by stepped diagrams the result 
of the various processes on the scale of gradation. 
Blue water-colour paint applied to the glass side 
was found useful, and matt varnish and pencil or 
powdered chalk, апа retouching medium апа 
pencil were both used when necessary. Іп some 
cases the knife was employed to scrape awav por- 
tions of the film. Classing them as pictorial faults, 
Mr. Cook showed how detail could be altered alto- 
gether, if required; for instance, by judicious use 
of knife and subsequent pencil work a figure had 
been removed from a landscape and the place filled 
up with a portion of a hedge. 


A Versatile President. 

Incidentally, the Wolverhampton Photographic 
Societv is greatly in benefit just at present because 
Mr. Harold Holcroft is at the head of affairs. Very 
few societies can claim а president who is so well 
versed in the science of photography, and at the 
same time takes such à prominent place in the 
world of pictorial photographv. Quite recently he 
set out to expound to the membership the funda- 
mental principles of exposure, development, and 
plate speed, as set forth by Messrs. Hurter and 
Dritfield. A stif proposition, yet he managed to 
hold the close attention of a large audience with a 
clear and logical statement everyone could easily 
follow, which carried conviction of the truth of 
the principles enunciated, and the word '' loga- 
rithms " never once passed his lips. Then we have 
him at Friday's lecture mentioning quite casually 
a little known but useful method which could be 
employed for the modification of prints to obtain 
their best pictorial value. This was to make а 
gum-bichromate print on the glass side of the 
negative—of course doing the printing through the 
film. Portions of the print could then be removed 
where not required. 


Looking Ahend. 

The Hull Photographic Society is one of the 
societies who look ahead, its officials believing in 
the doctrine that “ photography " is destined to 
plav an important part in education in the near 
future. No one believes this more than I do, and 
no one will go short of any encouragement I, in my 
humble part, cau give to foster that theme. Hull 
is not content with expressions of mere platitudes, 
but the society is next endeavouring to eniist the 
sympathy of the various educational societies of 
the city in a movement to co-operate with each 
other, believing that such co-operation %» suld 
result in mutual advantage. With this object in 
view the council of the Hull Photographic invited 


thé members of all those societies in the city who. 
were engaged in eaucational work to attend a 
lecture given some little time ago in the Royal 
Institution, on ''* Yorkshire to the Lake District.” 
A large number attended this lecture, and many 
expressions of appreciation from these showed that 
such a movement as that suggested would meet 
with popular approval, and that lectures on the 
lines of the one given had considerable educational 
value. My previous note on the Armley and 
Wortley Society also shows the lay of the wind is 
in this direction, and I would suggest to the Armley 
and Wortley Society not to forget the drift of my 
remarks when arranging their next winter’s syllabus. 


A Plea for Humour. 

The Shetheld Photographic Society have just 
had a most interesting lecture from Mr. R. H. 
Minshall, entitled “А Plea for Humour," but, un- 
fortunatelv, arrangements for the Easter holidays 
necessitate going to press much earlier and I must 
of necessity pass it by tor the present. That we 
require all the * humour ” we can command—and 
the perception to see it, in some of us, needs sharpen- 
ing—goes without saying. No lecture is complete 
without the racy storv, and no after-dinner speech 
is otherwise possibie. As photographers we conie 
across many bits of huniour amid our varieties of 
folk and picture. Perhaps the !rish are credited 
with a bigger share than they deserve, yet many 
humorous stories muy be told of the race. А 
couple I recently came across in а Warrington 
Society lecture are good enough to repeat, and bave 
reference to doctors practising in the south of 
Ireland. One patient refused to see а doctor, 
because he would rather die a natural death. Anotber 
young man ordered his father’s coffin before he 
was dead, and on being asked the reason for such 
an unfecling action, said it was the doctor who had 
said he could not live another day, and * he ought 
to know, for he knew what medicine he had given 
him.” 


For the Holidays. 


Sorieties who may be short of a subject at any 
time to fill their programme are reminded that 
the Lancashire xa Yorkshire Railway Company 
have а publicity department attached to their 
Manchester headquarters, and are prepared to 
loan a set of рурат элү; slides, which they have titled 
“ Rambles in the Ribble Vallev." These slides 
were at tne Doncaster Camera Club recently, 
and I hear were a surprise, inasmuch as they аге 
a splendid set, and advertisement does not over- 
crowd the pictorial interest. Тһе charms of а 
somewhat lesser known holiday district were vividly 
brought before the members of the club, and this 
alone, to photographers, is something of a recom- 
mendation. 


Nottingham Records, - 

The Nottinghani Scheme of Photographic Record 
and Survey, in course of formation by the acting 
City Librarian, is progressing very favourably, and 
in the local papers the proinoters have spoken wcll 
of the help Tur A. P. has given to the project. 
The Libraries Committee bave received, in addition 
to those already announced, various valuable sets 
of photographs and local illustrations. Mr. Harry 
Gill, F.S.A., has presented a number of local prints, 
including an admirable series of churches in the 
county, old houses, impressions of church brasses, 
and other objects of locai interest.  Fhotographs 
of Colwick Hall, Linby Cross, and Collins Alms- 
houses are among the general prints. А series of 
local architectural drawings, executed by Mr. Gill, 
are useful additions to the collection. Mr. Е. W. 
Dobson, J.P., has presented a print of Old Brew- 
house Yard from the negative in his possession ; 
апа Mr. James Ward has given a photograph of 
old St. Peter's Gate, showing the horse trams. 
An interesting set of photographs has bcen given 
by Mr. Arthur Lineker, of Bromley House Library, 
which include Broxtowe Hall, Southwell, the 
mayoral opening of Dulwell Hall Park, the Midland 
Station iu course of building, and the Market Place, 
Numerous other photographs have been promised. 
and the scheme has the support of the members 
of the Nottingham Camera Club. Some of the 
photographs are to be seen in the Reference Library, 
and local photographers are urged to assist wherever 
possible in this project. 
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A FOGGY MORNING, 


The original of this picture received the premier award in the Champion Class of the Canterbury Camera Club's Exhibition. 


By G. T. Новвів. 
See note on page 4 (Sudplement). $% 
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The great number of readers of THE A. P. who have 
been anxiously inquiring about the delay in the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ Photograms of the Year ” 

“PHOTOGRAMS or are asked to have a little further 
THE YEAR 1917-18." patience in view of the enormous 
difficulties that have had to be 

overcome in the production of a pictorial annual at 
the present time. We are glad to announce, however, 
that the edition is now being printed, and we hope to 


give the date of its publication very shortly. The paper 


shortage and the difficulties in getting good blocks 
made owing to lack of materials and labour, have been 
very great indeed ; and as it has been our desire to 
keep up the high standard in the reproductions that 
have made such а name for “ Photograms of the Year ” 
throughout the world, we have considered it worth while 
not to hurry its publication at the sacrifice of perfection 
of production. Now that the work is in the press, 
however, it is being pushed forward at the greatest 
speed, and we can promise those who have appreciated 
“ Photozrams " in the past that this year's edition 
will in no way fall short of its predecessors. 
Our announcement in а recent issue concerning the 
freedom of the Metropolitan Police area within a radius 
of twelve miles from Charing Cross 
PERMITS AND THE (or photographers has brought quite 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 4 number of letters from readers 
who appear to have been in doubt, 
in view of the misleading statements which appeared 
elsewhere concerning the new order. We can assure 
them, however, of the entire correctness of the statement 
contained in THE A. P., and, further than this, we have 
been officially congratulated regarding it. In fact, 
the officer concerned, in expressing his appreciation of 
our statement, remarked that it was the first article he 
had yet seen which gave the new order correctly in a 
layman's language, and that, in view of {Те order 
having been so misread, the Competent Military Au- 
thority intends issuing to the Press Bureau a brief notice 
on the same lines for publication elsewhere. Readers 
who have permit bcoks and have апу doubt in the 
matter have only to forward the tooks to the Com- 
petent Military Authority, Headquarters London Dis- 
trict, 13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W.r, and they will 
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be duly stamped with words to the effect that permits 
are not now required in the area mentioned. For 
other areas, however, outside this radius and particularly 
in coastal districts, permits are, of course, still necessary ; 
we publish this week сп article from a reader (see page 
214) which puts in a very clear manner the procedure 
to be followed in obtaining and using such a permit. 
a B а 
It is with great regret we have to record the death 
of Major C. D. M. Campbell, R.F.C. Major Campbell 
probably did more at the be- 
DEATH OF A PIONEER ginning of the war, together 
AIR PHOTOGRAPHER. with Major Moore Brabazon, to 
organise and bring to a state 
of perfection the photographic side of the Flying Corps 
work then any other man, and his loss toth to the 
army and to the photographic world will be very severe. 
He was a familiar figure at the Camera Club, where he 
was universally liked, and his lectures have always been 
largely attended. He was also an Honorary Fellow oí 
the Roval Photographic Society. Personally we have 
'ost an excellent friend who was always able and willing 
to assist the innumerable readers of THE А. P. who have 
sought advice in the matter of joining the Photographic 
Section of the R. F. C. Major Campbell had been to the 
Italian front on behalf of his corps, and more recentlv 
to America, where he has been assisting in the formation 
of the photographic section of the American Flying 
Corps ; and his death was undoubtedly hastened by the 
press of work which he undertook. We have also to 
record the death of another photographic member о! 
the Royal Flying Corps who was also a member of the 
Camera Club. This is Lieut. Alan Scott Balfour, son 
of Sir Robert and Lady Balfour. He was killed in 
action while on a photographic reconnaissance, and his 
commanding officer wrote that the fight in the air in 
which he was killed was the finest performance he had 
ever come across. 
оп g 
There is quite a note of encouragement for the 
amateur in Mr. Campbell Swinton's recent address 
before the Royal Society of 
ENCOURAGEMENT FoR Arts, in which he pointed out 
TME AMATEUR, how many of the world's greatest 
inventors were originally “ some- 
thing else " and only took up as a sideline the pursuit 
which eventually brought them fame. There is rot 
perhaps so very much dissociation between Daguerre s 
scene painting and his photographic invention, but 
what is one to say of Morse, of telegraph instrument 
and code fame, who was a painter and sculptor ? Or 
of Arkwright, the great inventor of cotton-spinning 
machinery, who was a barber? Ог of Sturgeon, the 
inventor of the electro-magnet, who was a private 
soldier? Or of Lord Armstrong, the inventor о? 
hydraulic power distribution, and celebrated for lis 
gun, who was a practising solicitor until he was thirty- 
five years of age? There is less contrariness in the 
case of James Watt, who began life as a mathematica! 
instrument maker, or George Stephenson, who was a 
railway fireman, or Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, who was a teacher of the deaf and dumb, 
or David Hughes, the inventor of the type-printinz 
telegraph, who was a professor of music. But the 
cultivation of some recreative pursuit outside one's ordi- 
nary avocation may have surprisingly fruitful results. 
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STUDIO PORTRAITURE WITH THE 
VEST-POCKET CAMERA. 


A PRACTICAL ARTICLE FOR OWNERS OF SMALL CAMERAS. 


OR some time past we have advocated the use of 
the vest-pocket camera and similar small-sized 
instruments for the production of various kinds 
of photographic work, as having many advantages 

that larger and more cumbersome apparatus does not 
possess. In particular we have referred on several 
occasions to the possibilities of the little camera for 
portraiture, both indoors and out, and those who have 
followed our advice in this matter must have been 
agreeably surprised to find how well every problem 
of photographic work can be met and successfully 
solved by the use of the vest-pocket type. 

Its utility for deliberate studio work has only to 
be experienced to establish the small camera as a per- 
manent institution in the professional studio, in place 
of many of the larger and elaborate cameras that at 
present occupy the post of honour. It was pointed out 
to us, however, in conversation with a professional 
recently, that unfortunately many professionals have to 
be slaves to convention. А great number of the clients 
of the professional, particularly those in what are euphe- 
mistically called “ high-class ” neighbourhoods, would 
not pay the comparatively high fees charged for por- 
traiture by '"'camera-portraitists " unless expensive 
apparatus and a certain amount of display were made 
in the apartment in which the portrait is taken. True, 
there are some workers who have fought against this 
convention and have produced successful work in an 
environment that has been as little like the accepted 
idea of the photographer's studio as possible; but a 
very large proportion still cling to the methods and 
practice that have come down from the wet-plate days, 
and the sitters are duly impressed with the elaborate 
studio camera and other accessories to the use of 
which the professional has become, so to speak, accli- 
matised. At the same time, the production of portraits 
under these circumstances has been the cause of the 
frequently repeated statement by individuals that going 
to the photographer is as bad as going to the dentist. 
The small and comparatively insignificant-looking 
camera should be capable of altering all this. 

First, as mentioned in an editorial in THE А. P. 
some time ago, the great charm of the tiny camera for 
portraiture is that it results in naturalness on the part 
of the sitter, who is unlikely to be overawed by the 
apparatus and is frequently inclined to treat the whole 
matter as a joke. In this mood he will cheerfully pose 
to the wishes of the photographer, and the result will 
be an entire absence of that strained or “ being-photo- 
graphed " expression which is so difficult to prevent 
with some models. 

Secondly, the extraordinary mobility of the little 
camera and the rapidity with which it can be used are 
enormously in its favour, as against the more protracted 


performance necessary with the studio instrument, 
assuming in each case that the operator is thoroughly 
familiar with his apparatus. 

Thirdly, the short-focus lens on the little camera 
(not necessarily short-focus in comparison with the size 
of the plate, but relatively only to the focal length of 
the lens on the average studio camera) permits of a 
very much larger aperture being used with a greater 
depth of field, coupled with short exposure--all points 
of advantage for the portrait worker. 

Fourthly, recent practice in photography has demon- 
strated that, given an original negative on a small 
scale but of good technical qualitv, it is possible by a 
variety of enlarging devices to produce results approxi- 
mately equal to anything that can be secured direct 
with large plates and longer focus lenses. We hope to 
refer to these methods in a later article. 

Fifthly (and what is greatly to the point), the question 
of expense is not to be overlooked at the present time. 
It is quite possible to make a half-dozen exposures 
of the same or different poses with the little camera 
with an equal number of chances of successful results, 
at the same cost as in the case of one exposure on a 
larger plate with only one chance of the result being 
acceptable. 

The argument, therefore, in favour of the use of 
a little camera for portraiture is very strong, and, 
to turn to the practical side, it will be found that, 
apart from the convention or prejudice referred to 
above, the argument is stronger still. 

To take asa typical example the vest-pocket Sibyl 
camera (fitted with the normal focal length anastigmat 
lens of about 41 in.) and the Baby Sibyl (with the 
3 in. lens), some practical experiments in studio work 
have been made with a view to testing their utility 
in this particular sphere. Beyond the fact that the 
portraits were taken in a fairly well ht studio, exactly 
the same conditions would apply to portraiture with 
these small cameras in an ordinary well-lit room or 
out of doors. 

By way of digression, it may be pointed out here 
that the usual fault in portraiture attempted under dif- 
ferent circumstances by amateurs is that the plates 
or films are seldom fully exposed. It is a fact that 
has been proved over and over again that if sufficient 
exposure can be given, the lighting (provided it is not 
grotesquely unpleasing) is of secondary importance. 
The amateur photographer will frequently observe a 
sitter in an ordinary room when the lighting of the face 
is quite pleasing, the modelling good and sufficiently 
attractive to make him endeavour to perpetuate the 
portrait with his camera. Nine times out of ten the 
result is a mere hard black-and-white parody of what 
he observed originally, even though the sitter has 
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remained in the identical position and the lighting 
has not been altered. This result will usually be found 
to be due to under-exposure. It is obvious that what 
the eye sees (apart from colour) in the shape of modelling, 
contour and general lighting can be recorded by the 
sensitive plate, provided the available light is allowed 
to act long enough upon it through the lens. This 
point cannot be too strongly impressed on the amateur 
portraitist who puts forward the lack of studio and 
accessories, etc., as an excuse for bad work. 

A strong point in practical work which will speedily 
appeal to the user of the small camera is that, provided 
it is fitted with a fairly large direct-vision finder and 
an absolutely accurate focussing scale, there is no 
necessity to refer to the focussing screen at all. The 
posing and general selection of the composition, etc., 
can thus be conducted in a minimum of time. То render 
accurate the focussing by scale, the floor of the studio 
itself should be scaled by small marks which practically 
divide it into spaces of, say, square feet, so that the 
exact distance of the camera from the sitter can be 
seen at a glance at any moment. 

In our own practice we have used a small portable 
aluminium tripod, which can be either readily moved or, 
if the distance is definitely settled at which the portrait 
is to be taken, is placed firmly ; and further adjustments 
in the direction or tilt of the camera actuated by a 
small ball-and-socket head with which the tripod is 
fitted. 

The four portraits reproduced on pages 215 to 218 
of the present issue were taken in the Camera Club 
studio under the conditions mentioned above, and show 
four different phases of work produced with the vest- 
pocket instrument. 

The portrait of C. К. №. Nevinson (the futurist 
artist whose exhibition of war pictures is now on view 
at the Leicester Galleries, London) is an enlargement 
from a vest-pocket negative which included practically 
the entire seated figure. The exposure on a dull winter 
morning was three seconds at F/5.6, and the enlargement 
was carried to 18 by 16. Unfortunately the rough grain 
of the bromide paper has prevented the production of an 
entirely satisfactory process block, but the original 
print possesses excellent tone and modelling. . 

An enlargement not so great is shown in the 
portrait of Mrs. Walter Bayes (wife of the landscape 
artist whose work is also on exhibition at the present 
time at the Leicester Galleries). In the third vest- 
pocket camera portrait, reproduced on page 217 (“The 
Toe Dancer ”), a combination of daylight and arc light 
was used, and the exposure was practically a snap (a 
quarter of a second at F/4.5). In the portrait of S. G. 
Gamble (this is part of a full-length figure) the arc 
light only was used with an exposure of two seconds. 

Barnet “ Studio " plates were used in each instance, 
as it was found they were not only very speedy but gave 
just the right-quality negative for the purpose. It is 
worthy of note also that the same plain background was 
used in each case—pale blue-grey in colour. 


+ 


Serchol.— We have recently received a sample of the new 
British-made developer, '' Serchol," which has been put on the 
market bv Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. Serchol replaces German Metol in 
everv formula in which the latter appears, and our experiments 
with it ior developing plates and papers have been most satis- 
factory. We are referring to Serchol again at a later date. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


REMOVING DEVELOPER STAINS.— Developer stains can fre- 
quently be removed by first rubbing with a moist sponge, 
and then saturating with a то per cent. solution of soda bisul- 
phite. Allow the soda bisulphite to remain on the stain for 
about five minutes, wash off with clean water, and a satisfactory 
result will be obtained.—R. 


* * * * ж 


Ом POSTING PHOTOGRAPHS.—There are, no doubt, many 
photographers who send their prints to the press and know that 
unless they put а piece of cardboard in the envelope it is nearly 
certain that the print will be crumpled or bear a slight impression 
of the postmark before it reaches its destination. But how many 
know how to place the cardboard in the envelope in the proper 
way? Тһе right way to do it is first to put the cardboard іп, 
then place the photograph in so that it comes between the 
back of the envelope (i.e. the side where the flap is) and the card- 
board. If it is put in in this order it will be found that 
when the postmark is stamped on the envelope it will leave 
any impression on the cardboard, thus saving the print. This 
idea will be found very useful to AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
readers when sending their prints for the “ Competition ” or 
' Criticism. — J. D. R. 

* * * А * 


A Dry-MountTInG Norr.—Many workers at the present time 
mount their prints by the aid of the commercial dry mounting 
adhesive tissue and the ordinary domestic flat iron. This is 
of the simplest order as regards manipulation. The tissue 
should be exactly the same size as the print, and the two are 
laid upon the mount and then, with a sheet of blotting paper 
to protect the latter from injury, the flat iron, which should be 
just hot enough to hiss when touched with a wet finger, is 
laid on top. This will be found to melt the tissue, which will then 
adhere to both mount and print, holding both together. It is 
not an easy matter to get the tissue to exactly the same size as 
the print, nor to keep it there when on the mount. What we do 
is to attach the sheet of tissue to the print before trimming 
with a couple of minute spots of seccotine, and then trim both 
together, holding the handle of the trimming knife in an outward 
direction so as to slightly “ undercut " the print. In that way 
the tissue is prevented from showing, and a very neat finish is 
obtained.—R. M. F. 


* * * * ж 


THE SMALL SPOOL-FILM CAMERA.— The number of vest-pocket 
cameras now in use must literally run into millions, and un- 
doubtedly the most popular are those models that take small 
spool films. We have had a long experience with these minute 
instruments, and believe that in them the spool film is found at 
its very best. With large sizes roll film is not very suitable—- 
say in quarter-plate and postcard— owing to a decided want of 
flatness, and this is rapidly found out, by reason of poor definition, 
when à large-aperture lens is used. А tiny vest-pocket film is, 
however, much stiffer, owing to its relatively smaller area, and 
even when quite large apertures are used there is no want of 
definition at any part of the negative for this reason. Іп small 
sizes especially, it seems as if the spool film is far more suitable 
than plates, owing to the difficulty in avoiding finger marks when 
handling the latter in such tiny sizes. Spool film may be loaded 
into the camera, and the negatives developed, fixed, and ready 
to wash without any handling at all of the sensitive and easily 
damaged film. Іп fact, it may be said that in our own case we 
do not often see the negatives at all until they are ready to hang 
up to dry. In this way negatives of very great technical perfec- 
tion are most easily obtained, and finger marks, scratches, fog 
stains and like defects, so hard, on account of mechanical diffi- 
culties in handling, to avoid, and the ruin of an otherwise success- 
ful enlargement, are entirely unknown.—F. 
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Ac photo- 
graphy 1› a 
most interesting 
branch of camera 
craft, and one which 
offers a wide scope 
to both the ama- 
teurand professional 
worker. There is 
room for specialisa- 
tion ; e.g., one well- 
known firm is noted 
for its photographs 
of racehorses — or 
one may make 
pleasing studies and 
portraits of very 
many animals, both tame and wild. Ina previous article I made 
some mention of wild-life photography, but in this one my 
remarks refer more particularly to domestic animals, and wild 
creatures temporarily in confinement. 

In taking photographs of an animal or a group of animals 
there are sundry difficulties to overcome, and one or two little 
things to remember which help to make or mar the final results. 
Animals posing for their portraits are more or less like human 
beings, inasmuch as they may be self-conscious—or at any rate 
appear so—at the critical moment, and thereby their attitudes 
seem unnatural. А portrait of a peson who is staring 
directly at. the camera is always a stiff affair, and in many 
instances the same thing applies to animals. А dog, for instance, 


Trying a Young Setter on the Grouse Moor. 


Hardly fit fcr remounts but 
useful in the coal mines. 


Westmoreland-bred Shetland Ponies. 


which persists in standing in a slovenly attitude may be made to 
“ perk up" by someone suddenly attracting its attention, 
but that someone should be an assistant, and not the camera 
man himself. Even if the portrait is more or less a front view, 
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By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


the animal's eyes are better fixed on some object slightly to one 
side of the camera, thus doing away with the stiff, posed atti- 
tude. The best animal photographs result when the creature is, 
at anv rate for the time being, indifferent to the presence of the 
camera and its operator. Animals differ from human beings-— 
babies excluded—-in that they seldom keep the same attitude 
for many seconds at a time. Excellent work can be done with 
a stand camera if the animal to be taken is under good control. 
Show dogs as well as show horses are accustomed to remain 
in one attitude for a considerable time, and such subjects 
offer no insuperable difficulties. There are other animals, how- 
ever, including both horses and dogs, which can hardly be 
prevailed upon to keep still for an instant, and in their case 
the stand camera is of little use, as the focussing and handling 
of the instrument do not allow of sufficiently rapid manipu- 
lation. 

The camera par excellence for taking portraits of fidgetty 
animals or animals in rapid motion is the reflex, for in its 
mirror one can study the creatures’ attitudes until the moment 
of exposure. Even then there is a good deal of luck in catching 
the particular attitude desired, for, quick as the exposure may 
be, there is always an infinitesimal interval between the appear- 
ance of the said attitude on the mirror and the pressing of the 
release by the operator. 


Fox Cubs. The whole family. 


A friend of the writer's, an expert photographer, spent much 
time and used up many plates in an endeavour to secure pictures 
of a high-actioned hackney stallion while the latter was at a 
fast trot. Although many of the photographs—in fact, I may 
say all of them —represented the true action of the horse in 
motion, the owner of the animal disliked them because, though 
correct enough, thev did not show the action in a form which 
appeeled to his critical eye. The camera shows very peculiar 
attitudes in rapidly moving animals, but to the human vision 
many of the said attitudes appear unnatural. There is a limit 
to human endurance, however, as well as to plates, and a very 
successful compromise was arrived at in the case above men- 
tioned by grafting the hindquarters of one image on to the 
forequarters of another, and the result showed the horse in an 
attitude which appealed to its owner and made a most attractive 
photograph for stud advertisement purposes. Such handling 
of a difficult subject requires considerable nicety, however, and 
аа) comes within the scope of the average amateur. While 
the reflex camera is an excellent instrument for animal photo- 
graphy, a direct-vision Pres; camera is probably better for 
taking pictures of horse-recing scenes. The direct-vision 
instrument is held on a level with the operator's eyes, and 
therefore gives a view as the onlooker sees it. Both the cameras 
mentioned are more or less expensivc articles, and for the benefit 
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of those who:e purse-strings will not stretch indefinitely, I may 
say that excellent photographs may be taken with reasonably 
priced cameras of the folding pocket type. The pictures illus- 
trating this article were taken with a quarter-plate Kodak, and, 
though far from perfect, show what may be expected of a 
similar instrument in the hands of an amateur. 

The manipulator of a reflex is saved the trouble of judging 
distances and working by scale, for he can focus up to the 
moment of exposure. А slight movement on the animal's part, 
however, may spoil a plate, especially if a wide-aperture lens 
is being used, the depth of focus being then very shallow. A 
lens used at F/4.5 aperture, although. excellent for very fast 
work or for use in dull wether, requires careful focussing, 
and the amateur will do better to stick to a lens whose full 
aperture is F/6.8 or thereabouts. This will allow some latitude 
for error in focussing or judging distance, апа will, in addition, 
give considerable depth of focus, thereby showing a fair amount 
of the animal's background and surroundinzs. Unless an animal 
is of show type, or of particular interest to the public—such as 
а well-known racehorse—a certain «mount of pictorial back- 
ground is desirable. Take a setter or a pointer, for instance. 
The shooting owner of such a dog infinitely prefers to see a 
photograph of his favourite actually on the moor or the stubble, 
and cares little for a picture representing the dog posed before 
а screen. Wild animals in temporary confinement, such as 
fox cubs, afford interesting pictures, and though their habits 
under such conditions are not for the time being exactly those 
Of freedom, they are well worthy of the cemera worker's atten- 
tion. Even such naturally timid creatures as cubs soon get over 
their fear of an intruder into their temporery domain, and if 
one keeps quiet, and takes no particular notice of them, they 
quickly settle down, either to play amongst themselves or to 
pose in all sorts of interesting attitudes. 

Of course, when using a small cemera the operator must get 
pretty close to his subject, in order to secure a fair-sized image 
on the plate or film. Ав previously mentioned, few animals 
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keep one attitude for ony length of time, and in consequence 
exposures must be rapid. Movement—which appears as a blur 
in the finished picture —-unless stopped by the speed of the lens, 
does not enhence the value of an animal photograph, and an 
under-exposed negative in which motion has been stopped is 
preferable—at any rate, in the writer’s opinion—to a better 
exposed one showing motion. The action and speed of animals 
is easier to delineate on the plate than the movements of birds 
on the wing, for the latter are so rapid in their manceuvres that 
the fastest lens fails to stop motion, except at the expense of 
great under-exposure. In some instances failure to arrest 
motion ma y have the result of intensifying the tdea of the animal's 
speed from the viewpoint of the person looking at the finished 
print, but I think the photograph in which all motion has been 
arrested is the one which makes the strongest appeal to most 
folk. A good light is, of course, desirable, for fast exposures 
may then be made, even with а hand camera which is not fitted 
with a focal-plane shutter. А quiet shutter is also a decided 
asset to the animal photographer, for the loud click of a noisy 
one usually causes the subject to make some sudden movement. 
Besides pleasing pictures. of dogs, horses, and other animals in 
stationary positions and in motion, there are many curious and 
interesting photographs to be got of unusual scenes in the animal 
world. At the farm, for instance, there may appear a three- 
legged foal—the writer knew of such a curiosity, born minus its 
near forcleg—or a lamb may take to sucking a milk cow, an 
instance of which also came under the wiiter's notice. 

There is plenty of scope, therefore, and the results, if suc- 
cessful, сап be made to easily cover the operator’s working 
expenses, and, if he is so inclined, to pay a decidedly useful 
profit. Good photographs are used by the magazines and other 
periodicals, and besides keeping a set of photographs for his own 
album, the photographer of animals, and, for that matter, of 
all other subjects, will be wise to submit prints to the editors of 
those papers which he thinks will be likely to accept and make 
use of them. 
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THE PERMIT AND THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


An article that should be read by every amateur thoto- 


grather desirous of using a Camera іп а Prohitited Area. 


AST year, being wishful to spend a short holiday ata seaside 

resort which happened also to be within a prohibited area 
for the camera, I obtained a permit for photography. The pro- 
cedure followed may well interest many other readers of THE 
A. P. similarly placed, bearing in mind that there are many 
places where permits are not necessary— including now the 
Metropolitan Police area (within a radius of twelve miles from 
Charing Cross). 

You first of all approach the Superintendent of the chief 
police station for the area in which you live. You must try 
and not look like а spy. This will be difhcult, because you feel 
like one. It is essential that you take with you a small photo- 
graph (in duplicate) of yoursclf—and mind it is not last year's 
or one that looks like you don't—as this will be required for 
identification purposes. You explain that you want to photo- 
graph for amusement, and require a permit. А red book is 
handed to you entitled “ Defence of the Realm —Permit Book.” 
It has thirty pages. The questions contained therein might 
almost be divided into three groups—-elementary, higher grade, 
and historical. 

The paper set for the elementary test requires you to answer 
the following: What is your surname (in capitals), Christian 
names, address, signature, sex, present nationality, profession, 
oe of your father and mother, and their nationality at 

irth. 

The higher grade is set out thus: Height in feet and inches, 
build, colour of hair (or what you've a suspicion it is likely to 
turn to betore you have done), colour of eyes, distinctive marks 
(one must be candid), surname at birth, date of birth, place 
of birth, wife's (or husband's) nationality at birth; have you 
ever been іп the army, navy, or police force ? There is the 
historical clause as to rclatives— whether any male relatives, 
and, inter alia, your daughter's husband, is, or has been, in 
arms for or against his Majesty in the present war. They seem 
to have overlooked whether you are C. of E. or К. C. 

After all these particulars are inserted you stick in your 
photograph, which is stamped with the police rubber-stamp, 
they keeping a duplicate sheet of details and photograph. Then 
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vou go in search of two natural-born British subjects and house- 
holders, who have known all these things about you from their 
youth up. If you can induce them to sign, your book is now 
ready to pass on to the Competent Naval or Military Authority 
for the arca in question. Тһе fate of your application now rests 
with this potentate. Should he refuse, you may not ask why, 
and he need give no reasons ; but if he is persuaded that you are 
all right, you are granted permission to photograph for the 
purpose of amusement within the prohibited coastal area of 
—somewhere in England. 

You must not think that you are now entitled to walk down 
on to the beach and snapshot a torpedo boat on the horizon, or 
a submarine periscope with your telephoto lens. They have 
thought of that and other things, which are prohibited in a li«t 
at the end of the “ Red Book." Nor will you be free from 
molestation at any time you appear with your camera. You 
must make up your mind to be treated as a suspect, and prove 
your innocence on each occasion. 

Your first assailant (not counting your wife, who has been 
incessantly cautioning you all along) will be a boy scout, eager 
to get his “ good turn knot ” untied for the дау; who will 
warn vou—but you behave graciously and show him your 
authority. ‘Lhen comes the striding policeman, and of course 
you don't treat him like the scout. You lead off by saying 
you have a permit, but don't show it. When he demands it, 
you fumble a bit, and produce, in slow succession, your mar- 
garine card, meat coupons, luggage labels, registration card, 
until, almost in despair, you find it in the pocket you first tried. 
Later you also have a friendly warning from the postman, 
and should you wish to buy fresh plates the production of the 
“ Red Book " is the “ Open, Sesame,’ 

But the best of all is, when you are just about to expose on 
a good cloud effect, there looms up, from behind shutters, from 
under rocks on the beach, from caves in the cliffs, from nowhere, 
but from everywhere, a species of human being called ** coast 
watchers.” It is now a case for presence of mind ; so you perch 
your camera on а rock, make your exposure with one hand, 
and hold the permit at them with the other—and ali is well. 
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C. R, W. NEVINSON, Bv Ғ. J. Мовтімев, F.R.P.S. 
See article on page 211. 
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See article on page 211. 
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КЕТЕТІН Google 


iss Gladys Johnson, of the Beecham Opera Company.) 
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THE TOE DANCER 


See article on page 211. 
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Bv Е. J. МовтімЕК, Е. К.Р.5. 


See article on page 211. 
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S. G. GAMBLE. (Late Second in Command of the London Fire Brigade.) 
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veu 
@Ar fist glance *the accompanying 
picture may seem quite '' out of season.” 
The reader may be saying, we are at pre- 
sent more concerned with the changeable 
moods of sprinz than summer sunshine. 
But, in fact, now that we exceptionally 
see bright, cloudless sunshine is really à 
particularly good time for us to study 
sunshine effects. Furthermore, this print 
offers some useful tips in connection with 
wet-street-reflection effects, which аге 
quite “іп season " just now. 
But first of all consider the question, 

why does this picture at once say summer 
sunshine? The bare legs and feet suggest warm weather, of 
course. Let us then cover up the lower half of the picture and 
hide these legs. The sunshine message still remains, and the 
season now might be autumn, winter or spring. First take note 
that the white garments here appear as the undis- 
puted highest lights—as they would in nature. 
The all too common blank white-paper sky is 
properly absent. The print suggests a greyish, 
hazy, blue sky, such as one so often sees at the sea- 
side in July and August. The white garments 
then occupy their proper place in the scale of tones. 
It is this feature which first of all strikes the right 
note. (Those readers who have been taking snow 
landscapes will have confirmation ofí this, remem- 
bering that the sky is very seldom —if, indeed, ever 
—nearly so light as clean snow. A snow land- 
scape and blank-paper sky is a mere caricature of 
nature. The next point is that we see delicate 
cast shadows among our highest lights of the white 
materials. They are sharp-edged shadows, telling 
us of unclouded bright sunshine. Then again we 
notice these cast shadows are light, delicate, trans- 
parent. Compared with the highest lights they 
show as shadows, but yet are only quite a little 
darker than the high lights. (Here, then, is hint 
number two, for snow landscape with bright 
sunshine effects. Moral: Keep the cast shadows 
delicate and not too contrasty.) The picture says 
bright sunshine by three signs—correct tonal 
relation, sharp-edge shadows, shadows light, 
delicate and transparent. 

Now a glance at the reflections. The broken up 
lines, etc., of the reflections at once tell us of a 
broken surface reflector. These reflections, relative 
to the original objects, are manifestly subordinate 
in all respects—as they are in nature. This is one 
of the points which the photographer so very often 
fails to realise, or at any rate fails to set forth in 
his print. Not seldom do we see the reflected image 
strongly rivalling its original in more ways than 
one. Occasionally this may be the case in nature, 
but it is rare indeed that this is at all desirable, 
from a picture-making point of view, at any rate. 

In the picture before us we find these reflective 
images full of interest, chiefly because they are 
rightly subdued—subordinated. In nature the 
colour tints and tones are always thus subordinated, 
while the lineation may greatly vary in this 
Tespect. 

So much for what we may term the fundamental 
facts of technique. But good technique no more 
makes an artist than good grammar makes a poet. 
Yet art cannot go very far without good technique 
to build on. 

This print also interests us because it is such a 
welcome change and relief from the usual arrange- 
ment of figures standing or walking towards one, 
and very often staring inanely at the camera or 
photographer. The fact that these figures are 
turned away from us is enough to set us wondering 
what their faces are like. The picture which tells 
us everything at first glance has, so to speak, 
done its job, and ceases to interest further. It 
is an empty nutshell—a spent cartridge. But a 
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good story-teller not only keeps some of his interesting points for 
orderly elaboration, but winds up his story leaving something 
still for us to solve. One can, of course, overdo the mystery 
factor in all forms of art. But how much, is a question of taste, 
and here the artist at once shows and conceals his art. Any 
excess whatever is merely vulgar, though sometimes it tries to 
pass muster as strength or originality. 

This little picture illustrates another point many times 
already mentioned in this series of notes—yet bearing repetition 
—viz., it has the property of simplicity and directness. 

The three figures are our thematic interest. Their reflections, 
like the chorus of a Greek play, support this interest without 
suggestion of rivalry. The rest of the picture is in a general 
sense mere background, but, like the incidental music of the play, 
is in harmony with the theme. As regards formal composition, 
the grouping of the three figures in light garments, with here 
and there touches of strong dark, is an illustration of effective 
accent and message 
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ELECTRIC TORCH FOR PLATE 
CHANGING. 

Ж these days when an electric torch is 

an almost daily necessity, it may be 
turned to useful account for such short 
photographic operations as changing 
plates or loading developing tanks. 
Assuming the torch to be already in 
possession, the only necessaries are two 
strips of black sateen or other opaque 
material, a short length of thin elastic, 
and a square of ruby glass, say lantern- 
plate size. Fig. 1 shows the torch ready 
for use. The sateen is required 14 by 41 
in. It is cut out as shown by the heavy 
lines in fig. 2, which also gives all measure- 
ments. The V-shaped cuts are hemmed 
at the dotted lines shown in the diagram, 
and a } in. hem is made at top and 
bottom. It will now appear as shown in 
fig. 3. A second strip of material is 
marked out and sewn in the same way, 
a } in. hem being made at the bottom but 
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not at the top. АП the seams should be 
neatly pressed. The two pieces аге 
placed together with the seams inwards 
and stitched together round the bottom 
at A. At the top about $ in. of one piece 
is cut away, the edge turned in and 
stitched down at the line B. We have 
‘now à double piece of material, shaped as 
hg. 3, with one loop hem at the top and 
two at the bottom. This is joined up 
into funnel shape along the dotted lines 
at C and D. Before the junctions of the 
three loop hems are closed up, each hem 
15 threaded with a piece of thin elastic, 
which is stretched slightly and joined. 
Ihe hem is then closed up. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. anv P. N. are invite: 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photogranhs. 


elastic-threaded hems at the larger end 
provide a light-tight setting for the square 
о” glass,which is simply slipped in between 
them. It is an advantage to slightly 
round the corners of the glass. 

In use, the smaller end of the funnel is 
slipped over the end о” 
the torch (fig. 1), a small 
band of wide elastic being 
put over the edge for 
additional safety if пе: 
cessary. А good way 
of using the lamp is to 
suspend it ruby glass 
downwards above a sheet 
of white paper, and work 
by thereflected light. For 
packing and carrying, the 
attachment will fold con- 
veniently into an empty 
plate box. The operations 
suggested at the begin- 
ning only require light 
to be used іог short in- 
termittent periods, and 
for this purpose the light is economical. 
These lamps are, о course, rather ex- 
pensive if used continuously, and for this 
use a lamp worked bv cell or accumulator 
is to be preferred. | A. H. S. 
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A LOOSE-LEAF ALBUM FOR PRINTS. 


OR keeping together a series of prints 

dealing with any one branch of work, 

an album such as described below will be 
found most convenient and useful. 

Each print is mounted individuallv on a 
sheet of art paper, of which one edge has 
been strengthened by binding over it 
a piece of adhesive linen tape, and two. 
holes are punched along this edge by 
means of a Stolzenberg file punch. This 
may be along the shorter or longer edge, 
according to taste. А sheet of notepaper 
of suitable size may be bound up аза 
cover sheet, and will serve to take such 
explanatorv notes as may be required 
with the print—this is shown in sketch. 


Strong backs of strawboard, covered 
with art paper and suitably inscribed, arc- 
made and punched in the same manner, 


Covas 6нағ1 > 


and the whole assembled by running a 
narrow tape or ribbon through the holes. 
The removal or insertion of a print is, 
bv this arrangement, the work of a 
moment. }: Ж В, 


A LIGHT-TIGHT AND AIR-TIGHT DRYING BOX. 
A vERY convenient box for drying carbon tissue, experimental papers, and other 


220 


light-sensitive materials is very 
simply made. 

With the aid of the illustra- 
tion very little description will: 
suffice. 

Any convenient well-made 
box may be used. Along the- 
edge must be fixed, by glue- 
or tacks, strips of sheet rubber 
or rubber insertion to act as 
a cushion (A). Around this. 
and extending a little, is fixed 
a mitred frame (B) into which 
slots (C) have been cut, taking 
the turnbuttons (I) of the lid 
(E). These slots should be cut 
so that when the lid is fastened 
by the turnbuttons it presses 
down „tightly on the rubber 
cushion. , 

ihe cleats (Е) have slots tc. 
take the laths (G) to which the 
sensitive papers (H) are pinned. 

In use we find that papers 
dry in about eight hours if the 
box stands in ап ordinary 
room, and rather more quickly 
if in a warm room. 

It would seem as if the wood' 
absorbs the moisture from the- 
papers in drying, and for this 
reason we have not varnished! 
the box. B. 
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A SIMPLE 


LENS may have 


one side flat or 
'" plane," and the 
other curved (as 


is usually the case 
with both lenses in 
a lantern or en- 
larging condenser) ; 
or both sides may 
A curved surface may be 


be curved. 
convex or concave, according as we 
regard it from one side or the other. 
When we look into the bowl of a spoon, 
for instance, we are looking into a 
concave surface (think of a cave as a 


hollow place); while if we turn the 
spoon round and look at the bulging- 
out back we are viewing a convex 
surface. The words concave and convex 
are often abbreviated to Cc and Cx. 

A lens has two surfaces, which may 
be Cc, Cx, or plane. Thus we may 
describe a lens as plano-concave, etc., 
i.e. the near side plane and the further 
side concave. Turning the lens round 
it becomes concavo-plane. When de- 
scribing a lens in an instrument we 
usually follow the path of the incident 
light. Now in an ordinary two-lens 
condenser usually the flat sides are 
outside, and the bulgy, curved sides 
inside, i.e. towards each other, so 
that the first lens is plano-convex and 
the second convexo-plane. 

What about positive and negative 
lenses (telephoto, etc.) ? It will suffice 
to say that any lens which is thicker 
in the middle than at the edges is a 
convex or positive lens, and can be 
used to form a real image on a focussing 
screen or plate. Correspondingly a 
lens which is thinner in the middle 
than at the edges is concave or nega- 
tive (e.g. the negative component of 
a telephoto arrangement). 

Now there is nothing like trying a 
simple experiment for making one see, 
understand, and remember things. 
And fortunately one can put to the 
test, in a quite simple way and with 
homely apparatus, many of the points 
which concern the photographer. For 
example, place a lighted candle a 
few feet away. Take a bit of white 
card or paper to serve as focussing 


screen in the one hand, and any 
convex lens (e.g. hand reading glass, 
spectacles of person with long or old 
sight) in the other, and “ focus " the 
candle flame image on the card. If 
now you repeat the experiment with 
a concave lens (e.g. folders of short- 
sighted person) you find that you can 
not get a sharp or focussed image. 

“ But how about a negative (i.e. con- 
cave) telephoto attachment? That 
forms an image all right." Try again 
by putting your convex and concave 
(1.e. positive and negative) lenses 
together. You may, or may not, get 
an image. It all depends on the 
measure of curvature of the various 
lenses. The more bulgy the lens—the 
greater the curvature, i.e. smaller the 
circle, or rather the sphere, of which it 
is a part—the stronger it is, or the 
more it acts on the light by blending, 
i.e. refracting, it inwards or outwards. 
A bulgy or strongly curved convex 
lens bends the rays of light (or impresses 
a stronger curvature) inwards and 
converges the light of the candle to a 
small image nearer to the lens than is 
the case with a less curved or weaker 
convex lens. Correspondingly a 
negative or concave lens bends the 
rays outwards, i.e. is a diverging lens. 

As Mr. Micawber summarises the 
philosophy of life by pointing out 
that if our expenditure be less than 
our income, the result is happiness, 
while if the balance be on the other 
side, the result is misery, 50 we 
may say that in our lens combina- 
tion of various converging (positive) 
and diverging (negative) powers, if 
the converging action is greater than 
the diverging we have a converging 
overplus or balance, i.e. an image- 
forming balance, and we can get a 
picture; but not so with a balance on 
the diverging side. 

We need not go further into these 
matters just now, but we just drop 
the hint that the reader will be wise 
to keep these general ideas in mind 
against the time when we can extend 
our talk to telephoto and supple- 
mentary lenses, etc. For the moment 
we will go back to the case of the 


TALK ABOUT THE LENS. 


ordinary camera lens. In the low- 
priced instrument the lens not in- 
frequently is what is called a single 
lens. At first glance it looks like 
just one simple solid piece of glass, 
with one side much more curved 
than is the other, and often one side 
is slightly concave, while the other 
is decidedly convex, i.e. concavo- 
convex, yet thicker in the centre. 
This form is often termed a positive 
or converging “ Meniscus ” (i.e. Greek 
for the crescent moon). Іп all pro- 
bability this single lens is really 
composed of two different pieces (i.e. 
different kinds) of glass, i.e. two 
simple lenses cemented together. 
Usually the stop or diaphragm is in 
front of such a single lens. Suppose 
now we had a precisely similar single 
lens in front of as well as this one 
behind the stop, we should than 
have a symmetrical pair. Such а 
symmetrical or similar pair often is. 
termed a symmetrical or rectilinear 
doublet, and if the stop is fairly 
large the lens may be dubbed “ rapid," 
which term, by the way, can only be 
relative. А rapid rectilinear is often 
abbreviated to R.R. 

What has already been said may 
perhaps have had the effect of making 
the owner of a single-lens apparatus. 
somewhat out of love with or dis- 
contented with his outfit, but nothing 
whatever of this kind is intended. 

In the early days of photography 
a great deal of the best work of 
certain kinds was done with. such 
single lenses. Some of this work 
has not yet been beaten. These old 
single lenses are what we should call 
"slow" nowadays; but rapidity, or 
brief exposures, are by no means 
always necessary. Іп portraiture, 
for example, where we have а steady 
sitter, a long-focus single lens will 
give a delightful quality to the work. 
" How about distortion?” More of 
a “bogey” than a practical objec- 
tion. True such а single lens may 
at times give а slight curvature to 
what ought to be a straight line; but 
this will only be noticeable where 
such a line falls near the edge of the 
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plate, and even then we shall need 
a very acute eve or a straightedge to 
enable us to detect it, so that for 
picture-making purposes we may 
ignore the distortion bogey. “ And 
what about slowness." А relative 
term, as aforesaid. Usually a single 
lens works at about F/11. This, as 
the reader doubtless knows, requires 
double the exposure of F/8, which 
is usually the top speed of an R.R., 
while the more modern lenses (anas- 
tigmats, etc.) often work at F/5.6 or 
so, i.e. requiring half the exposure 
of F/8. In other words, one second 
with F/s.6 is equivalent to four 
seconds with F/r1i. But against all 
this one may set the fact that in 
former times what was then called 
a rapid plate we should now call 
ordinary or slow, say 50 to 100 Н. 
and D., while nowadays we can have 
(if we want) plates of 300, 350, or 
400 H. and D. Thus a slow lens 
and a rapid plate compare with a 
rapid lens and slow plate. Let those 
who possess slow single lenses bear 
in mind to avoid handicapping them- 
selves by selecting unsuitable sub- 
jects or conditions, e. g. quickly 
moving objects in a poor light, indoor 
portraiture with the lens at all near 
the sitter, and so forth. The pos- 
sessor of a rapid lens, e.g. F/4.5, may 
have to stop down to F/11 to get 
the required depth of subject defini- 
tion, in which case he is brought 
down to the single lens F/11 level. 


FOCAL LENGTH AND F NUMBERS. 

We have been glibly talking about 
F/8, Е/тї, and so forth, but from 
novices’ queries it is manifest that 
som2 of our readers are not very 
clear in mind as to one or two terms, 
e.g. focal length, also called '' focus,” 
F numbers, and so forth. Therefore 
at the risk of wearisome repetition 
to those who already understand 
these things we crave their indulgent 
patience. Take the simplest case of 
a single lens with front stop. Where 
the lens is in such a position that it 
gives a sharply defined or what some 
call a ' clear" picture of a distant 
object, say 100 yards or further 
away, we say it is “іп focus” for 
distance or infinity. Тһе distance 
between the plate or focussing screen 
and (in this case) the nearest, more 
curved side of the lens may be called 
the “focal length” or (commonly) 
“ focus " of the lens, i.e. the lens-to- 
sharp-image distance for a distant 
object. (This used to be called the 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an 
extra dividend of 73 per cent. upon the Common Stock, pavable 
on June 1 to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
April 20. The usual quarterly dividends of 13 per cent. upon the 
outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 per cent. upon the out- 
standing Common Stock, will be paid on July r. 
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solar focus, the sun being considered 
at infinity.) This (focal length) is 
often represented by the letter F 
or f. Let us suppose this to be six 
inches, just by way of example. We 
now measure the diameter of the 
circular opening of the stop. Suppose 
this to be just half an inch. If we 
divide the focal length (six inches) 
by the stop diameter (half an inch) 
we get the number 12. This stop 
with this lens would be marked as 
F/12, which is another way of saying 
the stop diameter is one-twelfth part 
of the focal length or F. 

“But what is the use of these 
F numbers ? " as they are sometimes 
called. One use is that they help us 
to calculate and compare exposures. 

“ But I have seen or heard it stated 
that the stops are made of such a 
size that as one changes from anv 
stop to the next smaller the exposure 
has to be doubled." This very often 
is the case, but it is not always so 
by any means. But if we have their 
true F numbers we can calculate the 
corresponding or relative exposure 
values quite easily. For example, 
here is an old but still excellent 
single lens, with stops marked F/11, 
F/14, etc. Now how do these com- 
pare as regards exposure? All we 
have to do is to square (multiply by 
itself) the stop number, and we get 
the relative exposure times. Thus 
II times II-cI2I, and 14 times I4— 
196, or in round numbers, 120 and 
200, or I2 and 20, or 3 and 5; that 
is to say, the equivalent exposures 
with F/11 and F/14 are in the ratio 
Of 3 to 5, or, if you prefer it, 1 to 1$. 
In other words, three seconds with 
Е/іт is equivalent to five seconds 
with Е/ід, or, if you like, 3-Iooths, 
and 5-1ooths, or sav roughly 1-33rd 
and 1-20th sec. The point to get 
hold of clearly is that the squares of 
the Е numbers give us not the actual 
times of exposure, but the ratio of 
equivalent exposures. 

Now let us leave our rather slow 
(vet very useful) single lens and 
turn to a modern anastigmat. It so 
happens that with many of these 
lenses we get F numbers like F/4.5, 
Е/5.4, Е/6.3, and so on, and from 
querists' letters we learn that some- 
times 4.5 and 5.4 get a bit mixed. 
It will therefore be useful to com- 
pare the exposure ratios of these 
three stop numbers with our old 
іпепа F/8, as this (F/8) is a very 
convenient one to take as a kind of 
mental standard and aid to memorv. 
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It may be convenient to put matters 
in a tabular form, thus : 


Fnumbers 4.5 5.4 6.3 8 
Squares .. 20.25 29.16 39.60 64 


Approx. .. 20 30 40 65 
Ratio ... 1 I$ 2 31 
Ratio ... 4-13ths 6-13ths 8-13ths 1 
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We at once see that there is a real 
and practical difference between F/4.5 
and F/5.4, ie. two seconds with the 
former being equivalent to three 
seconds with the latter. For example, 
in the case of a quickly moving object 
it might happen that in order to 
avoid visible blur, the maximum 
exposure permissible was I-3oth sec., 
while with a certain plate speed, etc., 
and F/5.4, the required time, in order 
to avoid under-exposure, was I-20th 
sec. Here then we are between the 
devil and the deep sea, or more 
politely Scylla апа Charybdis; but 
by using F/4.5 we can shorten our 
exposure in the ratio of 3 to 2, and 
thus give 1-30th, which avoids both 
under-exposure and objectional blur. 

Just a final word by way of caution. 
А stop may be quite correctly marked, 
let us say F;o. But this does not 
imply that it is always that value 
under all conditions of use. Ав the 
French gentleman said about dining 
on board ship, '' Ан contraire.” This 
F/6 marked stop is only correctly 
marked for use when the lens is in 
focus for distance or so-called prac- 
аса! infinity. Suppose this lens to be 
six inches focal length. For the 
moment we may stretch a technical 
detail and say a one-inch diameter 
stop is F/6. But suppose we are 
taking a near object with the lens, 
which now is perhaps eight inches 
from the ground glass or plate. This 
is at the moment the ‘“ working 
distance ” of the lens, so a one-inch 
stop would not now be F/6 but F/8. 
And what difference does this make ? 
Apply the above-described method 
of squaring the F numbers, i.e. 
б times 6-36, and 8 times 8-64. 
or roughly speaking, 3 and 5]. or 
not very far away from I and 2. It 
vou missed this point you might be 
led to say the plate speed was wronglv 
given or the stop incorrectly marked. 

The reason whv we have gone into 
this stop question may be put thus: 
À good print depends on a good nega- 
tive, which in turn largely depends 
on good exposure, and this we see 
partly depends on understanding the 
use of stops. 


The Blake Rambles.—4A turther series of the popular personally 
conducted Sundav Rambles in London has been arranged for 
April and May. On April ry, “ Little Known Bloomsbury 
be visited, including houses with memories of Charles Kean, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Leech, etc. Meet Warren Street Tube 
Station at 10.15. For full particulars apply the Hon. Secretary, 
John Freestone, 36, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. 
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E Simplicity of working; perfect printing powers—the 
= certainty of successful results—that is what you demand 


of a printing paper; and in Illingworths Gaslight 
Paper you get what you want—perfect prints from 
all your negatives all the time and every time. 


| OPEN IN SUBDUED ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. INSTRUCTIONS ENCLOSED. 
% 


- APER í 
GASLIGHT PAPER 


THE 
| WITH EXCEPTIONAL L. LATITUDE | 


PERFECT PRINTS ALL THE Mic AND EVERY TIME 


ss THOS LLINGCWORT мА CO. UP егте encilion; LONDON a 


Sold by all Dealers. 
MADE ONLY BY 
THOMAS ILLINGWORTH & CO., LTD, 
PARK ROYAL, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.10. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу “ARIEL.” 


Historical Analysis and Lantern Pictures. 

At the CardiffjCamera Club they recently com- 
bined the old world with the modern, and filed 
up the remaining gap with matter of pictorial 
interest. The first was a lantern lecture by their 
old friend, Mr. Holloway, on the “ Manor Houses 
oi Glamorgan," preceded by а description of thc 
manorial system and what it meant, by another 
member, Mr. Ashton. The subject was made very 
interesting by the latter gentleman going into the 
origin of the manorial system from the time of the 
Domesday Book and later periods. The matter 
seemed to be brought to one's own door by showing 
how Glamorgan was parcelled out among the 
Norman knights at the Conquest. Places and 
names were familiar to all. This excellent fore- 
word was followed by Mr. Holloway's slides ріс- 
turing some of the most interesting and pictorial 
manor houses in Glamorgan. The joint effort was 
a big success. Cardifl thinks that historical analysis 
and a combination of lantern picture descriptions 
could be carried a good deal further witn excellent 
results for society studv, and in all probability thev 
are going to work out the idea and elaborate the 
suggestion in preparing their next syllabus. 


Study the Movies. 


It is but a short step from picture illustration 
bv lantern slides to picture illustration by the 
cinema, yet we have gone a very long wav ahead 
this last six or seven years; yes, even whilst the 
world has been in stress. I have several times 
recommended a more close study of the subject 
of motion photography among societies, but with 
few exceptions very little nas been done, and although 
I could name certain societies where the cinemato- 
graph was fostered and dabbled in som: twenty 
years or more ago, yet in receat years the 
amateur photographer as such, and particularly 


the society member, has severely left it alone. 
Probably the restrictions on storing and using 
celluloid have had some militating effect. I am 


glad to hear, however, that the Cardiff Camera 
Club is alive to some of the potential possibilities, 
and fixed up an evening to study the subject. Mr. 
Tolputt, as an expert with the cinema, dealt with 
the subject, and witb the aid of a series of most 
carefully prepared drawings he demonstrated the 
camera, the developing apparatus, and the printinz 
methods in use. Some of the little tricks and 
manipulations were also given away as a dead 
secret. 

Sheffield Work. 

The Sheffield Photographic Society is one of the 
best societies for pictorial work we have in the 
northern counties, and I hear that a selection of 
their work has been sent to the Cardiff Camera 
Club. During the past two or three years the 
work shown at Sheffield has not been quite so 
numerous, nor, indeed, up to the pre-war standards, 
vet the society can always put up а good show that 
will do them credit and be of some use to anv 
pictorialist who may have the privilege of seeing 
it. Cardiff is to be congratulated on the success 
of the society collections they have obtained the 
loan of during the past winter session, and I hope 
thev have introduced a svstem of interchange that 
will live beyond the effort of two or three societies. 
It will certainly help Cardiff to Judge its own work 
at something like its proper appreciation value 
when the annual exhibition takes place on April 5 
and 6. Ошу new vork is to be exhibited, and 
consequently there must be à real rally round the 
exhibition standard. 


Modified Hand Cameras. 

To those members of the Warringt^n Photo- 
eraphic Society who thought they knew all there 
15 to know about a hand camera, the demonstra- 
tion on Tuesday evening came as a surprise. Mr. 
T. H. Greenall, of Chorley, past president of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire 0 река addressed а 
good assembly of members and their friends on 
this most interesting of subjects to the photo- 
grapher. Dividing his lecture into four parts, he 
opened with a hand-made box type, quite a handy 
specimen, made entirely at home, with changing 
and focus-ing arrangements of a most simple charac- 
ter. Next came the “ reflex,” relying to some 
extent on the usual trade-made article with some 
" Greenall" modifications introduced. Finders were 
preseat, but the Eiffel Tower arrangement had 


will ensure 


disappeared, likewise milled nuts or screwhead:. 
Part three is introduced v ith slides from the nega- 
tives taken by tne two cameras, and 1 must add 
the work Justified the means—the sharpness of 
the foregrounds and main subjects, the soft back- 
grounds, the pose of the children, and other models, 
or the Dutch and Italian sub:ects, not forgettiag 
the racy stories of the tours and the people Mr. 
Greenal! met. I have ‘no more room for part four 
beyond saying it included the society's thanks. 1 
should, however, mention tbat a new reducing 
agent was shown; it was сотрсѕеа of iodine, 
cyanide, and methylated spirits, in proportions 
true, and the results are said to be quite satis- 
factory. 


Coventry Exhibits. 


Having to go to press so early with this issue, 1 
cannot tell you of the success or otherwise of the 
Coventry's Club's exhibition closing on Saturday, 
April 6, but I feel sure we can anticipate it a general 
success, knowing that so many people are interested 
in its welfare. Coventry, for the purpose of their 
exhibition, have joined issue with the Daimler Photo- 
graphic Society, and I feel sure that the fusion 
a real success. That the Coventry 
Photographic can do well in matters pictorial is 
proved in the splendid result they made a week 
or two back in handing over the sum of ten guineas 
to the British Red Cross Fund—just on account 
of a recent sale of pictorial photograpns presented 
by the members, the report modestly adds. 


Сап you Make a Photograph ? 

At the Bristol Photographic Club Mr. H. C. 
Leat recently gave a most interesting demonstra- 
tion on “ The Making of a Photograph." There 
are several ways of making a photograph, and the 
title sounds a trifle queer to the reader who thinks 
every member of а camera club has to know '* how "' 
before he joins a society. Many years ago, when I 
held a secretarial post it was frequently demon- 
strated to me by correspondence and conversation 
that the common opinion of the amateur outside 
the membership of a society was that it was 
a kind of certainty that one must be an accom- 
plished photographer before he could be allowed 
to join a camera club. Nothing is further from 
the real facts of the case. We want you to join 
a society even if you do not know the most 
elementary method of making a photograph. This 
was just where Mr. Leat started, dealing in rota 
with every phase in the production of a photo- 
graph, from operations with the camera to the 
mounting of the finished picture. Actual demon- 
stration of the successive phases, with specimens 
of work executed under similar conditions, made 
all things clear, even to the most junior of amateurs. 


War Workers must have Relaxation. 
Photographic societies are in a difficult position 
just now, says the Midland Railway Institute 
Photographic Society. Materials are very expensive, 
and owing to the general need for economy one 
does not feel justified in spending much time or 
money for pleasure. Still, war workers must have 
some relaxation, and a mcderate use of the camera 
for landscape or portraiture, or even the making 
of improved prints or slides from old negatives, 
affords a welcome relief to mental or physical 
strain. Moreover, the next generation is growing 
up all the time, and the fascinating hobby of photo- 
graphy, with the appeal to the artistic facultics 
for some, and its alluring ramifications into chemistry 
and physies for others, its facilities for making 
interesting records of relatives and friends, and its 
usefulness for stimulating social intercourse, natur- 
ally and inevitably attracts every year its new 
quota of neophytes and devotees who require 
helping and encouraging. No society is too poor 
in wealth of knowledge not to be a ready and almost 
unique medium for imparting the very best of 
that knowledge for the sole benefit of the rising 
youth of the country in all matters that pertain 
to the culture of the photographic art. In all 
sincerity 1 would urge my readers to join the 
nearest photographic society, and to do so now. 


The Use and Abus* of Slang. 

Mr. ). Hanson Green gave а most interesting 
lecture to the Huddersficld Photographic Society 
a little while ago on a subject whicn, if not exactly 
photographic, lost none of its interest by that fact. 
At times we are all prone to be slangy, and perhaps 


it is as well we should hear some of its origin, if only 
to realise the necessity of avoiding its use or abuse. 
Slang has a threefold application—(1) as a language 
of abuse, (2) as a secret system of speech properly 
called cant, (3) as an efflorescence of conversa- 
tional speech. Offensive words had sometimes a 
very innocent origin. The extent of slang may be 
judged by the fact that Mr. J. H. Green catalogued 
55с names for a thief and 120 names for drink. 
The war has produced its crop of slang terms— 
'* blighty," “ tank," “ John Bradbury," and others. 
Trade terms are full of slang, and every profession 
has its peculiar vocabulary. 


Canterbury Camera Club’s Exhibition. 


For the third vear in succession under war- 
time conditions, the Canterbury Camera Club has 
maintained its record by holding a most successful 
house exhibition of members’ work at the clubs 
headquarters. The entries in the various classes 
were of a very high standard throughout, and in 
spite of the obvious difficulties inseparable from 
the existing proh.bitions and restrictions, and of 
the fact that many members are absent on military 
service, both the number and variety of the pictures 
on view greatly exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. In the champion class Mr. G. T. Hobbis 
repeated his success of last year by carrying ой 
the premier award for a characteristic picture, a 
reproduction of which appears on page 209 of t 
present issue; whilst certificates were secured by 
Dr. R. G. Wills and Mr. F. H. B. Smith, who were 
bracketed for second place. A special class (limited 
to two entries per member), reserved for pictures 
which had been previously exbibited without 
receiving an award, proved to be a most successful 
experiment, and brought together an excellent 
selection of prints, the majority of which were of 
outstanding merit. Mr. Н. J. Diver's “ On the 
Bridge " was a popular favourite, and well deserved 
the bronze medal awarded. Тһе second and third 
award certificates in this section were gained by 
Messrs. F. H. B. Smith and G. Marshall respectively. 
Class A, open to all members: Bronze medal, 
F. Н. B. Smith; certificates, Messrs. Е. C. Snell 
and G. T. Hobbis. Class B, open to members who 
had not previously received an award: Bronze 
medal, С. S. Steddy; certificates, Messrs. C. С. 
McCarthy and J. Ogden. Тһе remaining class (С), 
for contact prints not exceeding half-plate in size, 
attracted a fair number of entries, but was not so 
well supported generally as in previous years. The 
special prize, as well as а certificate of hon. mention, 
were gained by Mr. H. W. Robinson for a portrait 
study in sunlight ; the bronze medal, whicn formed 
the second award, going to Mr. F. H. B. Smith for 
an interesting little bi-toned bromide print. At 
the opening of the exhibition on March 18 Mr. J. 
Ogden, of the Sidney Cooper School of Art (who 
also acted as one of the judges), favoured the езі м 
gathering of members with another of his keenly 
appreciated criticisms. During the time the exhibi- 
tion was open (free) to visitors a gratifying number 
availed themselves of the opportunity of inspecting 
the display of work. 


Lantern Lectures for Soldiers’ Huts. 

Earlier in the session I advocated that societies 
should offer to give a series of lectures in the various 
hospitals in their district. 1 referred in particular 
to lantern lectures on travel and similar subjects 
that have more than a passing interest from the 
strictly photographic point of view. 1n some cases 
| hear the suggestion has been taken up, and the 
lectures warmly welcomed. From the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society comes the report of an extension 
of the idea to the huts of the Y.M.C.A. at military 
centres. Several Hull members have recently been 
engaged lecturing at these rest houses ot the train- 
ing camps, and the officials are delighted with the 
results. All the lectures have been greatly appre- 
ciated, and I trust I may hear from other centres 
а similar account of the good work done. The 
moving pictures, attended regularly by our troops, 
have done their bit to entertain our fighting men, 
and I feel sure the men will be just as interested 
to see a good show of lantern slides, particularly 
colour sides by autochrome, Paget, or even the 
hand-tinted variety, and if a breezy lecture accom- 
panies the pictures then they will be all the more 
delighted, and Tommy is not slow in showing his 
appreciation when it is merited. 
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DOCKLAND By Frank BOLTON. 
The original, a ioned bromide print (11} x 71), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition, 
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War is sometimes said to be fatal to art, but while 
it is true that it may be disadvantageous to the artist, 
there is no particular reason why 
ART A its fires should quench the sources 
NATIONAL ASSET. of artistic inspiration. Indeed, it 
ought to be the other way about, 
for the emotions which are kindled, many of them fine 
and noble ones, ought to make a period of war a period 
of creative art. It is interesting to note that the National 
Arts Club of New York next month is holding an 
exhibition of pictures and sculpture inspired by the 
war and touching upon various phases of it. It is 
stated that this is contemplated owing to a recognition 
of the fact that art is a national asset, and that a powerful 
picture or piece of sculpture is one of the best instru- 
ments for kindling the fires of imagination and of com- 
passion, for driving home a truth, for visualising an 
ideal, and for stimulating a wavering interest or inten- 
tion. 
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The late Sir Benjamin Stone was one of the most 
fortunate amateur photographers of his day. His 
position as a Member of Par- 
SIR BENJAMIN liament, coupled with a genial 
STONE’S PHOTOGRAPHS. personality which made him а 
popular public figure for many 
vears, gained him an entrance to many places which 
were barred to the ordinary camera man. And if 
opportunity is a fine thing, Sir Benjamin certainly made 
the most of his chances. But it will be something of a 
surprise to most people to know that the collection of 
photographs which he left behind him are of such 
intrinsic value that they have recently been insured 
for the large sum of £10,000. It is to be hoped that 
one day this valuable record may become public pro- 
pertv, and find suitable housing in the British Museum 
or elsewhere for the edification and instruction of future 
generations as well as our own. [t might well form a 
part of the national photographic record which has 
often been talked about, and which there seems а 
strong probability will take practical shape after the 
war. Sir Benjamin Stone was a photographer of the 
older school, and used, for the most part, a big stand 
camera, having apparently little taste for following the 
present-day tendencies towards portability. 
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It is probable that photography, and especially the 
cinema, will play a big part in the work of reconstruction 
after the war. There is already a 
movement for using cinematograph 
films as an aid to trade, and the idea 
is certainly one which has great 
possibilities in it. We may be sure that the Germans 
will neglect no means of pushing their business as soon 
as peace comes, and the use which they have made of 
the “ movies " for propaganda purposes during the past 
three and a half vears is sufficient to show that they will 
not be blind to its advantages in other and more peaceful 
directions. Apart from its uses for advertising, cinema- 
tography has a great future before it in the sphere of 
education. Some vears ago a few of the well-known 
fim producers put on the market a series of films 
which it was thought would gradually supersede the 
use of school books for teaching purposes—at any rate, 
in the lower forms. At that time the project met with 
disappointing results ; but when the new Education Bill 
comes into operation it may be hoped that something 
will be done to break down old-fashioned prejudices 
which stand in the way of progress in this matter. 


THE CINEMA AS 
PROPAGANDIST. 


Metol poisoning is curiously like X-ray dermatitis 
in certain of its maniíestations, to judge from the 
remarks of a radiologist at 
METOL POISONING AND the last meeting of the Rónt. 
X-RAY DERMATITIS. gen Society, who was suffer- 
ing from a metol - poisoned 
finger. Very troublesome such a finger can be. It 
is an interesting fact to remember that, at all events 
in some cases, the action of metol and other photo- 
graphic developers is to exacerbate X-ray dermatitis, 
so that, other things being equal, the radicgrapher who 
does not develop his own plates is less likely to be 
afflicted than his colleague who does. But metol 
poisoning, like X-ray lesions themselves, is probably 
in large measure a matter of personal idiosyncrasy, 
and some individuals are practically immune, while 
others are attacked even after the mildest exposure. 
So far we have not heard of any cases of skin 
poisoning following the use о“ Monomet. 


One of our well-known photographers once told us 
how he got hold of some of his ideas for subjects. It 
was his custom on a railway journey 
OUT-OF-THE-way Or at any other odd time to buy а 
PHOTOGRAPHS. trade paper of some sort, although he 
might not be in the least concerned 
with the particular interest it represented. Whatever 
it was, it was sure to yield something from his own 
particular point of view—some fact, some suggestion 
which aíforded an outlet for his photographic skill. 
We were reminded of this on seeing in an American 
technical journal lately a request for '' photographs oí 
warehouses while actually in flames." Photographs 
taken after the fire and showing nothing but the ruins 
are not desired. Views must show the building in 
flames, with smoke or fire coming therefrom—that is, 
the fire must be shown in action." We hope the 
journal got what it wanted, and having regard to the 
мау in which every possible subject is now covered by 
photography, we cannot doubt that it did. 
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weather апа 
longer davs are 
with us 
more, the print- 
ing processes that depend upon 
davlight are receiving more atten- 
tion from all classes of workers. 
Among the daylight processes the one that meets with 
a great measure of popularity from amateurs is self- 
toning paper, and it is difficult to see, when we come to 
consider the simplicity of this process, where so many 
workers go wrong ; but the numerous prints that wc 
see bearing abundant evidence of faulty manipulation 
go far to show that a great number of users of these 
widely popular papers do not grasp the fact that they 
are not entirely fool proof. 

It is easy to follow the makers’ directions to “ fix 
and wash," but even then these seemingly simple 
operations require to be carried out with exactitude and 
attention to detail, if the best results are to be obtained. 
We do not propose in these notes to take the manipula- 
tion of these papers in detail—for that the reader is 
referred to the instruction leaflet issued by the maker 
of the particular paper he happens to favour—but to 
indicate where it is possible to go wrong, and where so 
many fail to get prints of the highest class; and there 
is no doubt that pictorial results of the greatest beauty 
can be secured on self-toning papers. 

In the first place we must consider the negative. 
It is not so widely realised as it should be that to get 
the best results from any photographic paper or print- 
ing medium, it is the negative, its character and technical 
quality, that has the most important bearing upon 
the success or otherwise of the print. Many of the self- 
toning prints that we see are made from bad negatives, 
and by this we do not mean to say that they suffer— 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say have suffered 
—from under or over exposure or development, but 
that they are of a character not suited for the process 
from which the user hoped to get the best possible 
results. To take an instance, a negative will give a 
first-class bromide enlargement, and yet a print from 
it on self-toning paper is weak, lacking in tonal quality, 
and of a bad colour. 

The kind of negative that will be found to give first- 
class results on self-toning paper is the grade known as 
'* plucky ;" that is to say, fully exposed, with a long 
scale of gradations, of fair density, and with abundance 
of detail. This is the kind of negative yielded by the 
tank, a factorial system of development, from a fully 
exposed plate or film, using a factor to give “ strong 
contrast.” 

We have found that the term “ washing " conveys 
different impressions to different minds. For instance, 
one worker would be content with a mere rinse, while 
another would imply that five or six changes of water 
should be given, allowing two or three minutes for each 
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change. We refer here, of course, to the preliminary 
washing recommended by most makers of self-toning 
papers before the prints are fixed. 

This operation should not be scamped, or the life 
of the print will certainly be shortened in consequence. 
We make it a rule to wash until the washing water at 
its final change shows no ''milkiness " whatever. 
With regard to the final washing, it is here that many 
workers go wrong. The prints are given just a rinse, 
or if the “ running water ” washing is favoured, we 
find for the most part that they are allowed to lie in 
a heap at the bottom of a shallow vessel (in one case 
we knew а worker who complained that his prints 


* were not permanent, and used a fixing dish, with a tap 
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pouring over them). This, in the loosest sense of the 
term, is not washing. 

It will be found that the collodion emulsion papers, 
such as Paget self-toning, require a shorter washing 
than those coated with a gelatine film, but with these 
the hypo must be just as thoroughly expelled if the 
prints are to last. The best plan, if the prints are 
small, is undoubtedly to use a print washer which will 
constantly change the water and keep the prints 
rotating all the time; or if this cannot be done, th« 
older, but none the less sound, plan of giving, say. 
six changes of water and keeping the prints movine 
the while, giving five minutes for each change, апа 
washing out the dish or vessel thoroughly at the end 
ої it; for this reason it will be found a good pian to 
have two dishes and transfer the prints from the one 
to the other. 

Cleanliness is of the utmost importance to thc user 
of self-toning papers, and by this we do not mean the 
word as understood in the kitchen, but in the chemical 
sense. No worker would use a dusty dish, but there 
are many who quite unthinkingly use one that in the 
chemical sense is dirty. We have known workers fix 
self-toning prints in a bath that had been previously 
used for successive batches of plates until it was too 
slow for further use and was the colour of ink. Such 
a procedure is bound, sooner or later, to lead to disaster, 
arising from stains, bad colours, or imperfect fixation. 
It is of the utmost importance that self-toning prints 
should be fixed in a clean (chemically) dish, and with 
clean (previously unused) hypo solution, of the right 
strength, for the required time, bearing in mind the 
injunction to keep the prints moving. 

With regard to permanency, we can only add that 
this will entirely depend upon the observance of what 
is noted above. We have prints in our possession 
made five or six years ago upon a well-known self-toning 
paper that have had no special care taken of them, 
being kept loose in a drawer, that are as good as the day 
on which they were made. We have no hesitation in 
saying that with reasonable care—and by this we do not - 
mean anything exceptional— prints made on self-toning 
papers will be as permanent as it is possible for any by 
a silver process to be. It is sufficient to point out 
that this is a matter dependent on the user. 
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OUR READERS' VIEWS. 


Under this heading letters /rom readers on various topics 
will be published every week. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE KEEPING QUALITIES OF RYTOL. 


SiR, —Re Mr. Doddemeade's letter in the issue of March 25th, 
it might be of interest to some of your readers to know that 
if the accelerator and reducer tabloids are in solution in two 
separate bottles, especially if made double strength, rytol will 
keep indefinitely. Personally I dissolve six of each in two 
doctor's six-ounce bottles, and dilute and mix as required for 
use just beforehand. The tabloids want no crushing. Just 
drop them in, and with a little shaking they will all dissolve 
in an hour or two. I find to keep a strong solution always 
handy is more convenient than breaking up a tabloid or so 
when you are in а hurry..— Yours, etc., F. W. GALR. 

Somerset, 


NEW TYPE OF CAMERA AFTER THE WAR, 


Sir,—At the present time it is probable that the majority 
of manufacturers of photographic apparatus are considering 
the design of new types of camera to be issued after the war. 
The following suggestion, if it be novel, may therefore prove 
to be of some interest. 

Experience with a quarter-plate camera fitted with a rising 
front seems to show that the position of the lens most frequently 
used is with its axis say quarter to half an inch above the centre 
line of the plate. If this experience be general it would seem to 
indicate that, in the case of an instrument not fitted with a 
rising front, the best position to fit the lens would be say about 
three-eighths of an inch above the centre line of the plate. 

If the camera be not fitted with a reversing back it would 
further appear to be correct to shift the axis of the lens say 
three-sixteenths of an inch towards the side of the camera 
which is turned uppermost when taking photographs with the 
plate longways. Possibly this offset position of the lens would 
seem curious at first, but, in the writer's belief, it would prove 
useful, and, with a lens of reasonably long focus, would not 
lead to great distortion at the edges of the plate.— Yours, etc., 

Gateshead-on-T yne. GEORGE M. MEYER. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SiR,—To mention psychic photography to some photographeis 
is like waving a red flag before an infuriated bull. It is sur- 
prising, however, what a large number of prominent photo- 
graphers there are who have investigated this phenomenon, 
under test conditions, and are thoroughly convinced of its 
genuineness. Under the circumstances it would be a fine thing 
if a committee could be formed to take the matter up with a 
view to a thorough investigation being made. With psychical 
research so much in the air just at present the time is certainly 
ripe for such an investigation, which would be greatly welcomed 
by the public in general and photographers in particular. 

Science seems to fight shy of grappling with this question, 
although an exception should be made in the case of Sir William 
Crookes, who, two or three months ago, personally carried out 
tests at Crewe, taking his own plates and developing same 
himself, etc. Ап“ extra ” was obtained of the late Lady Crookes, 
and Sir William, at anv rate, is quite convinced of its genuine- 
ness. This result, I believe, is typical of that obtained bv other 
investigators, who are perhaps just as capable of carrying out 
tests in his connection as the distinguished scientist, and in 
nine cases out of ten something extraneous appears on the plate. 
I have examined a fair number of these so-called psychic photo- 
graphs, and while many of them could undoubtedly have been 
faked quite easily, a large proportion of them, on the other hand, 
would be just as difficult to fake. 

I have no doubt that a small committee would experience 
no difficulty whatever in carrying out experiments under strict 
test conditions at the Crewe circle, since Mr. Hope, of that circle, 
is usually very willing to aftord every opportunity for investiga- 
tion. Once established beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
these phenomena are genuine (as they are to many photogra- 
phers), the subject presents many interesting phases, not the 
least of which 15 the method employed in getting the image on 
to the plate. Сап anyone suggest a solution ?— Yours, etc., 

Birmingham. Е. BARLOW. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A MAKESHIFT DARK-ROOM.—Having nothing in the way of 
a dark-room here (except at night after '' lights out ") I have 
often used the top drawer of a chest of drawers for the purpose 
of plate changing and developing. In the latter case I first 
of all make up the solutions in their dishes— developer, plain 
water, and hypo— placing them in order in the drawer. Then, 
sitting іп a chair, I cover my head and back and the top of 
the chest of drawers with a couple of blankets, a few adjust- 
ments sufficing to effectively exclude all harmful light. The 
dark slide should be held well inside the drawer, plate down- 
ward, before the shutter is withdrawn, and when the plate is 
in the developer the drawer must be closed and covered with 
the blankets to exclude light which might make its way through 
the cracks. It is important to see that the back of the chest 
of drawers has no cracks or bad joins. When development! is 
complete (the strength and temperature being known) the 
plate may be rinsed and put into the hypo in the same way. 
Rocking of the dish during development I accomplish by rock- 
ing the whole chest of drawers gently. I have developed 
dozens of plates in this way, a good many of them at midday 
in à sunny room, including such rapid plates as Wellington 
" Xtra Speedy " and Marion's “ Record," but have never 
noticed any fogging.—L. N. 
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PYRO-SODA FOR DISH AND FACTORIAL DEVELOPMENT. — 
The following pyro-soda formula is one which I have used 
for the last six years for dish and factorial development, and 
I have not yet come across one to equal it. It gives “ perfect ” 
negatives, and is absolutely non-staining. The formula is as 
follows :— 

Stock Solution No. 1. 


Potáss. metabisulphite: „со. e t b ра - $ oz. 

Фа edo METUO E dot rede RAGS va I Oz. 

Watr Rol. Prom 27 oz 
Stock Solution No. 2. 

suite OF S008 Luo cuneo ve SER же e E 6 oz. 

Carbanatb of SOGE 2.460.699» 540s a on da 4 07. 

Water TO. WERE: sca ios kd ey eas 27 Oz 


For use I take the following :— 
Negatives for Enlarging. 


Sk SOEUR NOE GASOILA GAÊ } oz 
Sto SOHO NO. 2- ооа б wk Huw 25222 I Oz. 
Water tO HEN Lu Sh 5 ea os Wax ann Eod ean 8 oz. 
This contains } gr. pyro to І fluid oz. Factor 12. 
Negatives for Platinotype, Etc. 
stock SOINTION NO. T ASAS MASSES $ or. 
Stock Soto: NG 2 AES bk uu ood aea a i4 2 о? 
NEA Желі ТТТ cae аьла ва aed 8 oz. 


This contains I gr. pyro to 1 fluid oz. Factor 12. 


I have found this the very best developer for factorial develop- 
ment and also development by inspection. This developer 
keeps excellent working power up to twelve months. 

L. A, BD. 


* * ж ж * 


A FLASH-POWDER FUSE.—4A slow-burning paper with which 
to ignite flash powder can be made as follows : Dissolve a little 
saltpetre in warm water, dip blotting paper in the solution, dry 
it, and cut it into strips of the width required. A more rapid 
burning paper can be made by powdering separately potassium 
chlorate and antimony sulphide, mixing them in equal parts 
by sifting through muslin, and making the mixture up into а 
cream with French polish. This is applied to paper and dried 
without heat.—J. D. К. 
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I these difficult times, when our 

hobby is fenced around with so 
many restrictions, the photographv 
of the heavenly bodies is well 
worthy of the attention of the 
earnest amateur. As already indi- 
cated (IHE А. P., January 21), 
useful photographs of star clusters, 
etc., can be taken with ordinary 
camera lenses on simple equatorial 
mountings. In dealing with the 
moon an entirely different problem is pre- 
sented. Іп the case of stars no increase 
in the focal length of the instrument em- 
ployed will increase the size of a star’s image 
at the focus. The scale of the picture, i.e. 
the distance from one star to another will vary in proportion 
to the focal length of the instrument, but the impression of 
each star on the plate will always be a point. lhe moon, 
many thousand times nearer than the nearest star, 
presents a disc roughly half а degree in diameter, and 
a very small amount of magnification will bring out the 
chief features on her surface. То photograph such an object, 
a long focal length is desirable, in order that a fair-sized image 
may be produced from which subsequent enlargements may 
be made ; and of course with such a brightly illuminated object 
rapidity is not of very great importance. Camera lenses even 
of 18 ог 20 inches focus give an image so tiny that critical focus- 
sing is impossible. Telephoto apparatus of sufficient focal 
length is very costly. А Dallmeyer Adon would be worth 
trying, used alone, as it can be made to give an image of very 
long equivalent focal length. The ordinary achromatic object 
glass is corrected for the visual rays only, and if a photograph 
is taken at the visual focus, the image will be lacking in crisp- 
ness. The chemical or photographic focus is usually shorter 
than the visual, and can be found by trial, and good results 
can be obtained with telescopes of three to four inches aperture. 
Best of all for the amateur is the silver-on-glass reflecting 
telescope, which brings both visual and photcgraphic rays to 
the same focus. 

Owing to the brightness of the moon, exposures of more than 
about half a second will not be necessary. If the primary 
image is enlarged to any considerable extent, more rapid plates 
may be used, and all difficulties of following the moon’s motion 
avoided. Whatever type of instrument is used, it is essential 
that it be mounted in such a manner as to be absolutely free 
from all chance of vibration during the exposure. A dark- 
slide holder is necessary, and may be made from half-inch 
wood, wi-h a brass or tin tube to slide stiffly into the eyepiece 
tube of the telescope. If a quarter-plate slide is used, several 
pictures may be taken on one plate, as only a small circle of 
plate, equal in diameter to that of the eyepiece tube, is exposed 
to the lizht. Іп finding the photographic focus of a visual 
telescope, focus the moon as sharply as pos:ible on a sheet of 
finest ground glass, or better still, à plate which has been exposed 
to the lizht, wedged into the dark slide in the exact position 
the plate will occupy. This avoids all chance of incorrect 
register. Make several exposures, moving the slide holder 
inwards towards the object glass about r mm. between each 
exposure, and carefully marking each position by means of a 
fine scratch on the draw tube of the telescope. Correct 
focussing is all-important. There is only one point at 
which the best definition is obtained, and no effort should 
be spared to find this position and keep it. In using a reflect- 
ing telescope, the visual and chemical foci being coincident 
in this type of instrument, a high-power focussing magnifier 
should be used on the focussing screen, preferably of perfectly 
plain glass wi*h a few scratches in the centre. Examine the 
moon's terminator or edge nearest to the unilluminated por- 
tion, and get this perfectly hard and sharp, and then register 
your focus carefully. In loading the dark slide into the slide 
holder always observe carefully after the shutter is withdrawn 
whether any disturbance of the focus or shifting of the eyc- 
piece tube has taken place, and if so, carefully correct before 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE MOON 
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removing the cap from the end of the'tube to make the exposure. 
A cardboard box lid makes а good cap, as it is light, and it 
should fit quite loosely on to the end of the tube. 

іп making the exposure, lift the cap clean oft the tube, hold 
it screening the tube for a second or so till any slight tremors 
have ceased, then withdraw it rapidly at right angles to the 
tubes, and replace. 

A small finder or pointing telescope should be attached to 
the tube of the photographic instrument, and adjusted so 
that when the moon is in the centre of its field it is also central 
in the field of the main instrument, and the moon should be 
brought central in the finder after the shutter is drawn and 
everything ready for exposing. 

In choosing plates for lunar photography, select a brand 
of medium speed and fine grain. From the thin crescent to 
first quarter, plates somewhat faster than ''ordinary " will 
be necessary, but when the moon is at or nearly full phase 
ordinary plates will be found rapid enough when photogre phing 
at the primary focus of a telescope. It must be borne in mind 
that an exposure of more than about half а second will on 
subsequent enlargement show traces of movement of the mcon's 
image if taken with a '' standing " telescope. | 

І have experimented with various forms of eyepieces and 
enlarging lenses, but when there are used cn a vi:val асһто- 
matic tele- 
scope, focus- 
sing difficul- 
ties are 
further com- 
plicated. 
When an eye- 
piece is used 
a small box 
camera is 
necessary to 
carry the slide 
at the re- 
quired dis- 
tance from 
the eyepiece. 
lhe greater 
the mgnifice- 
tion the 
fainter the 
image on the 
plate and the 
longer expo- 
sure time re- 
quired. Gene- 
rally speaking 
the best 
results have 
been obtained 
by putting the 
plate directly 
at the pri- 
mary focus of 
the telescope, whether reflector or achromatic, and afterwards 
enlarging the small negetive about four diameters on to a 
process plate. From this a negative can be taken off by 
contact, and further enlarged on to bromide paper. By this 
method a considerable amount of granularity can be got rid of, 
and enlargements have been made up to ten inches in dic meter 
from an original negative of five-eighths of an inch, which 
are perfectly sharp and show very little trace of grain. 

A series of pictures showing the progress of an eclipse makes 
an interesting study, but care must be taken to secure equal 
conditions of exposure and development, otherwire the results 
obtained will be spurious as regards the amount of obscuration 
of the moon’s disc at the time of the exposure. Do not hurry 
development, but let the image slowly build up and bring 
out every possible detail. Be particularly careful to avoid 
any scratches, pinholes, or dust spots, for in astronomical work 
no spotting out or retouching is permissible. 


The Moon, photographed with telescope working 
at about F/12. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC POSSIBILITIES OF AN ALLOTMENT. 


Special to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE war is responsible for much change in the routine and 

habits of British people living in these islands ; things 
which they never thought of doing in the ycars preceding тоту, 
are perforce accepted іп 1918 without question. One of the 
lesser eflects on their lives is the curtailment, to a very large 
degree, of recreation, and many ап amateur photographer who 
was an enthusiastic disciple of outdoor photography has neg- 
lected his instrument, and, instead, taken into his hands а 
spade for the cultivation of an allotment. 

Probablv, however, the very act of turning over the soil 
will give birth to thoughts of the days when he spent his leisure 
and money over plate and film. The earth is the basis of 
nature's profligacy, and nature and the ccmera walk hand 
in hand, so it 1s not surprising that sometimes the worker regret- 
fully wishes he could spend a few hours in the old delightful 
way with his camera. But after a cursory mental survey of 
the field of endeavour now left open to him, because of the 
various war restrictions and limitations, he usually dismisses 
the subject from his mind. However, if he will but pursue 
his investigations a little deeper, the very necessary agricul- 
tural work on which at the moment he is engaged will present 
possibilities in the way of photography. 

To judge by the usual environment of an allotment and the 
commonplace appearance of its devotees, romance and pictorial 
art seem strangers to such ground. But romance and art 
are possible in the most improbable places, if the reader possess 
the eye of discernment, a faculty that is the property of most 
persons having {һе artistic temperament, and often just re- 
quiring a little exercise for the fuller maturity of its development. 


By C. R. DENTON. 


In order to stimulate his imagination, let the thoughtful 
reader cast his eye over the following list of suggestions. It 
is a scanty summary of the most obvious, and others cannot 
fail to present themselves for his consideration. 

There is the youthful tiller of an allotment, wielding his 
garden implements in all the pride of his vigour and strength : 
and the grey-bearded ancient, often just as energetic, employ- 
ing his declining years in quiet, dignified fashion. Look at 
them under ditterent conditions of lighting; the sun pouring 
its golden rays on them, and forming delightful studies in 
light and shade ; the misty day, when backgrounds are obscured 
or softened, and the figures are revealed in many pleasing 
poses. | 

What about the mistress of the house when she comes to 
view her husband augmenting the produce of the family 
larder, and, perchance, to help him to the best of her 
ability; also the children doing their little bit, or thinking 
they are? Do not these present potential picture-making 
opportunities ? 

When once the question becomes opened for consideration 
the worker cannot fail to be impressed by the material that 
lies practically at his very door, and the chief matter will be 
for him to decide on the best method of treatment.  Back- 
grounds, doubtless, are likely to prove the biggest obstacle 
to surmount, as so many allotments are in the midst of patchy 
surroundings that do not lend themselves to breadth and quiet- 
ness of treatment. Each matter will present its individual 
difficulties, апа with each comes the pleasure of successíul 
execution to the energetic photographer. 
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FLOWERING TREES OF THE MONTH.—APRIL. 


(See Illustration on page 233.) 


MONG the trees just now coming into flower or that are in 
full bloom there are three which seem more than others sug- 
gestive of the present season. They are the almond tree, the 
sallow, and the blackthorn.' The first not being a native of 
these isles does not come within the scope of these notes, and 
is only mentioned to serve as an illustration of the need for 
alertness in seizing opportunity, for already this year, the 
same as last spring, the cruel cast winds of March have scattered 
the blossoms almost before they have had time to open. 

The best way of dodging this difficulty, which very often 
crops up, is to gather sprays while still in the bud stage, and 
put them into water indoors; this method affords admirable 
opportunities for studying the unfolding of buds of all kinds, 
whether flower or leaf, and gives the inestimable advantage 
of having one's subjects close at hand ready for photographing 
at the most suitable stage. 

The other two are purely British; both small, hardly more 
than bushes, and both very common. 

The sallow, or goat willow, is frequently and erroneously 
known as palm, getting this name from the fact that its branches 
are commonly gathered for decoration purpo:es оп Palm Sunday. 
It 15 singularly beautiful; the flowers are in the form of catkins, 
but not drooping in the manner of tails, like those of the hazel, 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).-—There 
is now open in the club rooms an exhibition of sketches and 
studies by Yeend King, V.P.R.I. Visitors are admitted bv 
ticket, obtainable from the secretary. Members of the Club 
are reminded that the annual exhibition of members' sketches 
and paintings, etc., is to be held during July this year, and are 
asked to prepare work in time for sending in by the last wcek 
of June. 

Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, April 16, Mr. Е. Krohn will give a lecture entitled 
“Тһе Structure of the Photographic Image." 

Export of Photographic Plates and Papers from France.-— 
We learn from the Board of Trade Journal that it is notified 
in the “ Annales des Douanes " for March 1 that, by way of 
exception to the prohibition of the exportation of photographic 
plates and papers from France, a general licence has been 
granted for the exportation of the under-mentioned goods to 


By WALTER BENINGTON. 


aspen and birch, but growing upright along the stem. First of 
all is a small brown sheath, which swells and bursts, and from 
it protrudes a tiny silver-grey velvety tuft, which, getting 
bigger, becomes hidden in a cluster of golden anthers; so 
bright is the colour of these many clusters that a bush in full 
flower presents the appearance of a cloud of gold. The fertile 
flower is green and inconspicuous, and grows on another tree, 
fertilisation being deputed by Mother Nature to the bees, which 
find generous supplies of honey in the willow flowers. 

‘Lhe blackthorn can be easily recognised by its very black 
stems, which bear very vicious long, straight thorns, which 
are sometimes used by the butcher bird as his larder. It is 
a cousin of the rose, and its beautiful white flowers brighten 
the bare hedges and woods before any leaves appear. As thc 
stem of the tree is quite black and the flowers are quite white, 
the eftect of contrast is very striking. The flowers grow in 
clusters, at times so dense as to have much the appearance of 
snow, and this gives rise to the name of '' blackthorn winter." 
In a late season like the present one the leaves and flowers 
make their appearance almost simultancously, and the little 
green touches add greatly to the beauty of the branches. 

When the fruit ripens, it is seen to be a tiny blue-black plum, 
called a sloe, of an excessively rough flavour. 


all Allied or neutral countries, except Switzerland :—Photo- 
graphic plates, negatives, sizes 18/24 and below; plates, posi- 
tive, o: all sizes; plates, radiographic, of all sizes; plates for 
colour photography ; citrate of silver papers of all sizes ; and 
postcards and cards, of all sizes, sensitised with citrate or 
bromide of silver. 


Correctlon.—A Permanent Developer for Tank Use.—In a 
recent issue of Тне A. P. appeared an article containing a 
pyro-soda formula specially adapted for use in tanks, and 
which had the advantage of being usable over and over again, 
without staining, requiring only occasional reinforcement 
with pyro stock solution, the formula tor which was also given. 
The original formula, however, contained an obvious typo- 
graphical error which was pointed out by a large number of 
readers. Тһе weight of pyro in the formula was given as 10 02. 
87 gr. This should, of course, have been І oz. 87 gr. Will 
correspondents who have written on this matter kindly note? 
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ABOVE THE STORM (12,С00 feet). 


By THE LATE 
Major C. D. M. CAMPBELL, R.F.C. 
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"AH! LA-LA” 


The original, a bromide print (64 x 8}), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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By Mrs. Н. E. GALLOWAY. 
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BLACKTHORN BLOSSOM. 


" ” ^ ON. 
By Water BENINGTO 
Ses page 230. 
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THE EDGE OF THE MOOR. 


Тһе original, a bromide print (65 x 81), was awa.ded а Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND 


Manchester Opens with Rambles. 


Easter is generally a quiet time for societies, 
possibly because they are drawing near the end of 
the winter session, and it is too soon to feel the 
effects of the approaching summer season. The 
bloom from the bulbs and the first advance notes 
of springtim: in the woods are, however, very 
cheering and refreshing. Manchester Amateur are 
early in the field with their list of rambles, the first 
two taking place on April 20 and 27. The up-to- 
date spirit of this society, and their ever-increasing 
watchfulness of the interests and comforts of the 
members, have their own reward in the continued 
success of the society, despite the handicap of the 
times we are existing in. The light of their enthu- 
siasm gleams through the membership, for I seldom 
receive their monthly budget of events without 
finding some further proof of their vitality. On 
April 9 they had five new members, and one of 
their leading lights, Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, has been 
elected on the council of the Royal Photographic 
Society. I do not know which I ought to con- 
gratulate first, Mr. Coulthurst on the honour, or 
the R. P. S. on their choice—perhaps both equally. 


Rations and Rambles. 


Whilst on the subject of summer rambles there 
is a point that should not be overlooked in making 
the usual arrangements. The one feature of social 
interest is very nearly gone this year, and plans on 
a different footing will have to be laid. I refer 
to the high tea we have always looked about for 
to wind up an otherwise successful ramble. These 
high teas are, I am afraid, a thing of the past, some- 
thing to be imagined and talked about as a memory 
of bygone days. Some day we hope they will 
again return, but for the present we have to re- 
member we are on rations, and the coupons do not 
go very far to replenish a hungry digestion on the 
sixth day of the week. By that period the clipping 
process has almost landed them at the vanishing 
point, and consequently we must spare a corner 
in the camera case or the rucksack for a few spare 
scraps saved or picked from the bone of the “joint ” 
of the current week. In other words, on all rambles, 
to prevent disappointment and a hungry trek 
homewards, carry a few light refreshments to eke 
out a possible scanty find. 


The Entertainment Tax. 

The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
have been informed by the Board of Customs and 
Excise that as the members’ subscription gives the 
right of admission to the annual exhibition it is 
liable to entertainments tax, which they assess at 
twopence each member. As the Manchester sub- 
scription is seven shillings and sixpence per annum, 
exclusive of any tax, it will thus be up to the mem- 
bers to remit the extra twopence when paying 
their subscription, or the society will suffer a serious 
handicap. Members' cards must be stamped with 
the tax stamp, and any cards already sent out 
must be returned at once, so that the law may be 
complied with. New issues will be duly stamped 
before sent out. Admission to the annual exhibi- 
tion will only be secured on the presentation of the 
membership card bearing the entertainments tax 
stamp. This authoritative decision of the Board 
of Customs and Excise confirms the opinion I 
expressed at the institution of the tax as to the 
liability of societies. At the opening of the present 
winter session I again urged attention to the point. 
I have since heard that some societies ridiculed 
the warning, and if they have not actually broken 
the law, have sailed very near the wind. Man- 
chester was taking no risks, and sought an authori- 
tative decision on the point. 
public and patriotic spirit. 


Societies in Doubt. 

The Excise authorities having definitely decided 
that the society is liable to pay the twopence enter- 
tainment tax as the proper proportion set aside 
to cover the admission value—apparently con- 
sidered a sixpenny admission—it is equally certain 
they would decide against those societies who issue 
a separate membership ticket at a usually smaller 
subscription giving admission to lantern lectures 
on travel and similar entertainments, such as 
lantern-slide shows, etc., exclusively. There are 
several societies who issue such membership tickets 
at subscriptions ranging from half a crown to five 


All honour to their Carried all over the country. 


shillings, and these ticket holders only have the 
privilege of attending a given number of lantern 
lectures. Some societies term these ticket holders 
associates, or some similar title, but the holders 
are not practical photographers in the sense that 
we understand members of a photographic society, 
and it would take a very able counsel to convince 
a Judge they had any other object than that of 
being entertained. I hope I have again made this 
warning quite clear, and although it is my own 
personal opinion, I would suggest that if there are 
any societies who wish to get a ruling on the sub- 
ject, let them do as Manchester has done in regard 
to its exhibition, and submit the true and un- 
varnished facts to the Board of Customs. It won't 
prevent the issue of such tickets, but of course 
the duty must be paid. One thing is certain: if 
the society is liable, the member who enters without 
paying tax is equally liable to the penalty. 


Slides Rarely Excelled. 

At the Warrington Photographic Society last 
Tuesday the prize slides from the annual competi- 
tion organised by THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC Nrws were exhibited to a 
good muster of members. The slides were a good 
average collection, and a few showed а quality 
rarely, even in late years, excelled, in any of the 
national competitions. The '']andscape" series 
of six by Mr. W. F. Gorin, of Putney, were worthy 
of their first place, especially ** Homewards "— 
they breathe the spirit of peace, just as Engineer- 
Commander E. J. Mowlem's winning series аге 
aflame with war. Two contributors to the portrait 
section received applause, Mr. Thomas A. Hudson, 
of Sunderland, whose ‘‘ J. Harper, Esq.,"" is exceed- 
ingly wel] treated, and Mr. H. E. Galloway, of 
Gateshead, whose figure studies show а charming 
delicacy of treatment. How а humorous tone 
can be given to such ап exhibition was shown in 
" Brother and Sister," '' My Dolly's Shy," and 
“ After Jutland," which pictures must be seen to 
be appreciated. In the opinion of Warrington 
members the flower studies are rather disappoint- 
ing. Mr. Ernest Tinker has а great success in 
" Hawthorn." А remarkable set by Mr. D. W. 
Roberts, of Newport, show microscopically the 
hatching of a silkworm from its minute egg. Тһе 
Warrington session will close on April 30 with the 
annual meeting. 


Gasbags, Past and Present. 

The gasbags fixed to the roofs of motor cars and 
waggons of the present-day traffic remind one of 
the early days of the lanternist when he had to 
travel his home-made oxygen. Мг. A. Н. Baird, 
who I venture to add knows more about lantern 
slides, past and present, than most of us, has been 
giving some of his early experiences to the Edin- 
burgh Photographic Society. In the bygone days 
when one went out to give an evening's show it 
was not the entertainment tax that worried him, 
but he had, however, sufficient worries and troubles 
to make the evening not exactly a delight and a 
pleasure. He had the oxygen to prepare, and usually 
he stored it in a wedge-shaped bag kept for the 
purpose. Sometimes the bag was too bulky to be 
packed inside the cab, and consequently was tied 
outside as best it could be. Оп опе occasion Мг. 
Baird was approaching the fishing village of New- 
haven, where the lecture was to be given; he was 
met by a crowd of boys who were cagerly waiting 
" the man with the lantern." А characteristic 
remark, which he had never forgotten, was made 
by one of the boys, who said, “ О look at his bags 
о” win’! Such outfits, the lecturer stated, were 
Bulk was of no con- 
sequence; there were no railway restrictions, so 
that an extra trunkful did not matter much. In 
describing the slides, Mr. Baird said that time was 
when there was no standard size for lantern slides. 
They were anything from 3} by 24 to 4 by 4 inches, 
but they were comparatively standardised in so 
far as each one was mounted in a wooden frame all 
of approximately the one size. In those days 
there were no Beard's carriers, or the so-called 
lightning carriers; each framed slide was passed 
through the lantern in а slow methodical manner. 
АП the illustrations were then in circular masks, the 
idea being to conform with the shape of the con- 
denser and so get as large а picture on the screen 
as possible. 
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Sheffield Exhibits. 

Sheffield Photographic Society, which in pre-war 
days organised an open exhibition, was rapidly 
coming to the front as one of the standard exhibi- 
tions of the northeri counties. Probablv too busy 
on war work, or for some other local reason, they 
have deferred the open sections to some date un- 
known, and are content to organise a members' 
competitive section of two classes only—Class A, 
prints, and Class B, lantern slides or colour trans- 
parencies. Members are limited to not more than 
six exhibits їп each class, whilst the awards are 
made to single prints or slides. Тһе awards are 
the society’s silver and bronze medals, or their 
equivalents in cash or goods. I hope, howcver, 
no one will endanger his amateur status by accept- 
ing the cash equivalent. Far better let it be in 
Sheffield plate than the plate of the realm. The 
exhibition is fixed for April 16, and all exhibits 
are to be delivered on the day previous to Messrs. 
Hibbert Bros., in Norfolk Street. 


Rodley Silver Challenge Cup. 

The Rodley Photographic Society are forestalling 
the Federation issue of a challenge trophy for 
pictorial work. Of course the Ко еу venture is 
a silver cup competition for the members of that 
society, and I really believe they are setting out 
their plans to capture the bigger event I referred 
to—the challenge trophy of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union. Rodley means business, and is 
going about the subject in the right way to attain 
success, І have before advocated that all societies 
should set up some form of a compctitive standard . 
to which all members can aspire. It is all very 
well to have a small prize for a monthly competi- 
tion, but it does not lead very far beyond the 
pleasure it gives that particular month it is won. 
A challenge trophy, be it a silver shield, a goblet, 
a flowing cup, or a rose bowl, sets up a higher stan- 
dard of pictorial fitness and creates a spirit of 
emulation no other form of club competition can 
create. It is worth the honour of winning, it is 
worth the honour of keeping the twelve months 
following its capture, and it is worth the effort to 
recapture it. 


Some Trophy Rules. 

Societies who are thinking of a similar standard 
of competition, or are prepared to give my sugges- 
tion a fair trial, may find some of the Rodley points 
and rules of some service in framing their condi- 
tions. The competitions are based on a monthl 
xogramme, the subject to be chosen each mont 
E agreement, giving those members with single- 
extension cameras a chance to compete. When 
the monthly subject is chosen it shall not be de- 
parted from, and, failing agreement, the committee 
shall decide. The awards are to be given for purity, 
beauty, quality, and high standard of work through- 
out. Awards to be made by a federation or other 
neutral judge. Each exhibitor to show three pic- 
tures, and 1 presume the member with the best 
three pictures would win, but by a system of marks 
al have a fair chance. In each competition six 
pictures will be judged the best, and graded from 
one to six marks each. Obviously the member 
with the bighest aggregate number of marks for 
his three pictures will win the silver cup. АП 
pictures must be mounted. There is a good deal 
to be said for Rodley system, but I think it would 
bave been better to set up a single display of five 
ог six prints on а board of exhibits, such а the 
Rotherham Society arrange for their members’ 
competition, and award the cup for the best set 
of five or six. The award by numbers can operate 
just in the same way. 


Sunderland Smiles on Bromoil. 

Bromoil has again scored off the bat of Mr. J. W. 
Addison, of Sunderland. The Milburn challenge 
cup and silver medal is the chief award in the Sunder- 
land Photographic Association's annual exhibition 
of work prepared and exhibited by members only. 
Mr. Addison has added to his many laurels by 
winning it with a bromoil. A large number of 
exhibits on view gave a fair indication of the pic- 
torial prowess of the Sunderland members. Other 
winners of awards included G. Brown, W. К, Ashley, 
E. Robertson (2), T. A. Hudson, and F. E. Inkson. 
A loan collection by Mr. Robert Chalmers was 
also much admired by the many visitors to the 
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A PRINT TRiMMER. 


HE most efficient tool I have as vet 

discovered for print trimming, taking 
newspaper cuttings and many other 
uses, may be easily and cheaply made 
by mounting a discarded Gillette razor 
blade, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which is almost self-explana- 
tory, and shows the tool be‘ore and 
after assembling its various parts. 

The materials required are ап old 
razor blade, two } in. and 3-16th in. 
fender screws and nuts; a split rivet, 
technically known as “ bifurca.ed " and 
obtainable from most ironmongers; à 
cigar-box lid and piece of fretwood, or, best 
of all, the three-ply wood now so much 
used for light cases and tea chests, 
makes the most substantial job. Two 
strips 54 in. by § in. wide are cut with 
a sharp knife, or sawn out of the cigar 


box or other wood, and attached near 
one end with the rivet (a paper fastener 
wil also answer the purpose) and form 
the handle. 

Lay the razor blade on the other end 
of the handle, and mark thereon the 
centres of the two lower holes in the 
blade; drill or bore these through 
both sides of the handle, working slowly 
and lightly to avoid splitting; insert 
the razor blade between the two strips, 
and secure with the fender bolts and 
nuts; tighten the latter up, and you 
have a rigid tool with four cutting 
corners of exceptionally keen edge. 
^ The blades are reversed or renewed 
in a minute or two with a small screw- 
driver, or when dulled by use are quickly 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published, 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


fetched up sharp on a hone. The trouble 
of making and putting together this 
handy little tool is so sl ght that there is 
no reason why every reader of THE A. P. 
who can obta n a few blades should not 


possess one. A. Е. 
ш Ww W 

A SAFE LOCKER FOR SENSITIVE 
MATERIALS, 


HE locker herewith illustrated, while 

not being as complex as it may 
look, is a fixture worth a place with 
anyone keeping or using plates, papers, 
or other materials which need careful 
hofising. 

Briefly, it consists of a shallow box, 
fitted to wall or bench, with the lid 
arranged to slide upwards. 

The locker is opened to its full extent 
bv placing a foot on the pedal P, fixed 
to the floor beneath the bench; when 
the pedal is released gravity closes the 
cupboard, and so obviates the risk of 
light or damp getting at the contents 
through the owner's forgetfulness. Тһе 
cord C operates over the three pulleys 
Pr, P2, and P3, the ends being secured, 
one under the bench at Hı and the 
other on locker lid at H2, thus if lid is 
; feet in height, the pulley end о! 
pedal needs to move 14 feet to com- 
pletely open locker, and if the foot is 
placed half way between pulley and 
hinges, the foot movement necessary is 
only 9 inches. The end of pedal should 
therefore be adjusted to a distance 
from the floor equal to one-half the 
opening required. The pedal of course 
can be placed pointing towards back of 
bench, and cord run behind locker if 
desired. 

The device ККт is designed to pre- 
vent any possibility of locker being 
opened when white light is on, but can 
only be used with electricity. Though 
not an essential, it is useful when opened 
packets of plates and bromide paper 
are kept in the locker. but its fitting 
should not be attempted by anyone 
unacquainted with the current, and in 
any case should be supervised by a 
practical electrician. 

It consists of a board K, on to which 
are screwed two flat pieces of brass, Br, 
fig. 2. B2 is bent, and must press well 
on to Ві. The negative wire leading 
from the white lamp is cut, and the two 
ends are brought through holes in the 
board, and about } inch of each being 
bared they are secured by passing round 
screw underneath the brass piece. 

The spring Вт is bored at D, and a 
knotted cord attached. А box is made 
to cover the springs, and this should 
be insulated. А cigar box well painted 
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with shellac will serve. А hole is cut 
for cord to pass through, and the arrange- 
ment is fixed under the bench just 


b bz 


Fig. 1, 


above the pedal hinges, and the cord 
secured to pedal about two inches from 
hinge, so that when pedal is up the 
contact is complete, but when реда! 
commences to move downwards 132 is 
pulled away from Br and circuit broken, 
leaving only the red or yellow lamp at 
liberty to give light. 

This circuit breaker, though quite 
safe on a negative wire, may need further 
insulating and fireproofing if used on 
the town main, in order to comply with 
regulations. 

An alternative addition serving the 
same purpose is to have the door made 


of red glass instead of plain or panelled 
wood, so that contents being visible 
will warn anyone opening the locker in 
white light. T. ME 
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THE RISING FRONT. 


HE worker who is 
limited to the use 
of a camera with 
a fixed ог поп- 
shding lens board 
or front, sooner or 
later finds that there 
are certain sub- 
jects which he will 
find a considerable 
difficulty іп render- 
ing correctly—such 


a subject, for ex- 
ample, as a near view of a lofty 
object, e.g. church tower. If he 


holds his camera level he finds that 
he gets more foreground than he 
wants, while he does not get the 
upper part of the building, which he 
does want. If, on the other hand, he 
tilts his camera upwards so as to 
include the building and omit some 
of the uninteresting foreground, he 
finds that the building seems to be 
tilted backwards in a way that is 
both ugly and ridiculous. The result 
of thus throwing the camera back 
is that the plate is put out of the 
vertical plane. In short, the beginner 
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Fig. 1. 


may take it as а workaday rule that 
when photographing buildings (ex- 
terior or interior) the plate must be 
kept in the vertical plane. 


But, as the old saying has it, “ no 
rule without an exception," so here, 
as we may presently see, with a 
telephoto lens we тау meet with ап 
exception occasionally. Also in out- 
door work it жау happen that the 
building is small and distant, when a 
little tilt may be permitted. Yet 
the novice will be wise in sticking 
to the rule, and forgetting all about 
exceptions. 

Possibly the reader situated as 
above indicated may be contemplating 
the purchase of another camera, and 


naturally wishes to know what he 
will gain by its having certain '' move- 
ments," i.e. moving parts; and as 


a “rising front” is one that is now 
very frequently provided both for 
hand as well as stand cameras, we 


may consider its uses. 


Rising fronts are generally of two 


kinds: (r) That in which the whole of 
the front (lens) end of the camera can 
be moved up or down over a short 
space, e.g. an inch or so for quarter- 
plate size. In this form the camera 
bellows is generally of the “ taper 

or “ conical " form, and moves along 
with the sliding 
front. (2) In the 
second and older 
form the bellows 
is so-called 
'" square ” or non- 
tapering, and the 
part of the ap- 


paratus carrying 
the lens takes 
the form of a 


sliding panel, so 
that in fact onlv 
this (panel) part 
of the camera 
front admits 01 
movement. Both 
forms have their 
special advan- 
tages and advo- 
cates. Those who 
specialise in architectural work gener- 
ally favour the second and older 
form. as there is less likelihood of 
the bellows folds cutting off any 


part of the picture, and for other 
reasons into which it would be tire- 
some now to enter. But for the “ any- 
subject-that-turns-up " worker the 
first form is the more compact, and 
is quite likely to meet all demands. 
As an example of a quite likely 
kind of subject we may refer to 
figs. І and 2. The former gives us 
what may be termed the fixed-lens 
version, in which we have too much 
foreground and not enough building. 
In the second case we see the advan- 
tages of using a camera with a sliding, 
moving, or rising front, as itis variously 
called. Figs. 3 and 4 show us two 
examples of cameras in which the 
lens has been raised. The first of 
this pair shows us a typical hand 
camera with lens and camera front 
raised, and the front strut in use 
for resting the camera on some hori- 
zontal surface, such, for example, as 
a table top, window sill, or top of a 
church chair. Тһе second picture 
of this pair shows us an ordinary 
field camera supported on a tripod. 
In both these instances the whole 
camera front and lens move along 


SNP ЕЕ 
Fig. 2. 


with the front end of 
conical bellows. 

It is now time to try and see how 
the thing ' "works." For it should 


the taper or 
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be the photographer's constant aim 
to get at the why and wherefore of 
all he does, so that he may be pre- 
pared to deal with any case according 
to its needs. The rule of thumb 
person, after all, is only a kind of 
grown-up edition of Little Jack Horner 
of the nursery days. 

In fig. 5 we have a diagram which 
for the most part is enormously out 
of likely proportions, but so drawn 
in order to simplify matters. Here 
we have a very small building front, 


AB, with a level foreground, BCD. , 


Facing this is (relatively) a large 
camera, HEFG, very near the ground. 
The camera is represented by a box- 
like form. In the front of this are 
two holes to represent two positions 
of the lens, viz., G, when the lens 
is opposite the centre of the plate 
EF, and H, when the lens has been 
raised. In the first of these positions, 
viz., С, we see the angle of subject 
embraced by the plate is FGF. This 
outside the camera includes the fore- 
ground up to the point D, and part 
of the building front, viz., BP. Here 
we have too much foreground and 
not enough building, like that shown 
in fig. 1. When the lens is pushed 
up from G to H (dotted lines only 
for this position) the angle embraced 
by the plate is ЕНЕ, and outside the 
camera this includes the foreground 
up to C, and the whole of the building 
and beyond it as far as О. This 


Fig. 4. 


corresponds to the state of affairs 
shown in fig. 2. 

So far so good, and all that seems 
to be required is to push up the 
lens, etc. But one or two little prac- 
tical points have to be considered or 
we may introduce new difficulties. 
In the upper part of fig. 5 we have 
an enlarged edition of the camera— 
here drawn to scale. Тһе plate, ТК, 
is now four inches, ie. a quarter- 
Plate the long way vertical. The 
plate is six inches from H and G, the 
lens centre, and the rise of lens is 
one inch. Similar proportions obtain 
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in the lower figure of the camera, 
where we see how such a small rise 
as one-sixth of the lens's working 


Fig. 3. 


distance makes a considerable change 
in the view included. 

Returning to the smaller upper 
figure let us suppose that when the 
lens is central, ie. at С, it just 
comfortably covers the plate, TR, in 
fairly good definition. Here the cone 
of light transmitted (satisfactorily) 
by the lens is TGR. We now raise 
the lens to H, and this shifts this 
light cone to MHN, as shown by 
the dotted lines. Now if 
this cone TGR or MHN 
is the limit of good 


Q 


definition it is clear that when the 
lens is raised to H, a part of the plate, 
viz. RN, will be poorly defined, if 
it be included at all. For the moment 
we have in mind lenses of the older 
and cheaper kind which often are 
employed in the cheaper cameras. 
With these lenses excellent work can 
be done, and good definition be 
obtained, provided we keep the plate 
well within the best part of their 
working cone, but at the same time 
it must be kept in mind that the 
quality of definition, etc., gradually 
falls off as we pass away further 
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from the centre of the plate when 
the lens is central. Hence it often 
arises that in order to get good de- 
finition all over the plate the size 
of the diaphragm or stop has to be 
considerably reduced. But do not 
forget that altering the stop size 
does not alter the light cone angle, 
though it may affect the quality of 
the definition and so influence the 
size of the picture admissible. 

The more modern lenses (anastig- 
mats) for the most part give good 
definition all over the plate with 
fairly large stops, so that if the lens 
has a light-cone angle appreciably 
larger than that required to cover 
the plate we have the great advan- 
tage of being able to use such a lens 
non-central, i.e. raised. 

As a matter of fact usually the 
lens sold with a camera has a light 
angle appreciably larger than that 
required to embrace the plate, but 
in the cheaper lenses the falling off 
towards the corners of the plate 
(with a large stop) is considerable, 
and as this increases as we pass 
away from the centre of the light 
cone we are not able to raise the 
lens without using such a small stop 
as may be inconvenient, while with 
the modern lenses such a small stop 
probably is not required. АЁ the 
same time it may be said that some of 
the older forms of lenses pass a much 
bigger light cone,than is required to 
cover the plate for which they are 
often used, so they permit being 
employed with a considerable rise. 


Fig. 5. 


There is no advantage and some 
disadvantage in using a lens of wider 
light-cone angle than is required to 
cover the plate. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A4 CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 

See Supplement pages 6-8. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, апі correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, WC 2 and marked “Query " or “ Criticisin " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Posteard Printing. 
How can I print postcards direct from quarter- 
plate negatives ? etc. 
J. Н. M. (Redditch). 
You cannot fill a postcard precisely bv 
contact quarter-plate printing, as the 
dimensions are not identical. But by 
masking the edges of your quarter-plate 
negative with opaque paper, say 1 in. 
wide, you can then print а 4 by 3 picture 
with clean edges on the postcard. Write 
again if this does not meet your needs. 


Blocking Out. 

I was advised to use Indian ink and white 

paint, but in drying it shows cracks, etc. 

S. W. (Stoke Newington). 
Indian ink is not suitable. But you 

can use any opaque water-colour pigment, 
e.g., vermilion, yellow ochre, etc., and 
water in which there are a few drops of 
office gum per } oz. of water. There are, 
however, various trade preparations 
especially put up for this purpose, with 
such names as photopake, etc. Write to 
the Vanguard Manufacturing Co., Maiden- 
head. 


Enlarging. 
I am taking "P enlarging. (1) What is the best 
paper? (2) I have difficulty as to exposure. 


(3) Should the enlarger be put in the shade or 
direct sunlight ? etc. Е. W. (Arnside). 
(1) Select any well-known firm’s ordi- 
nary bromide and stick to it till you have 
got fair experience. (2) Sorry to say we 
cannot help here, as circumstances vary 
so widely. The only thing to do is to make 
a series of test exposures (different times). 
(3) In the shade, and point the lens to the 
sky overhead. (4) “ Enlargements, their 
Production and Finish," by G. R. Smith ; 
post free from our publishers, rs. 8d. 


Lens, Sereen. 
(1) With a camera and lens fixed for focus at 
infinity is it possible by additional lens to get 
sharp focus at say six feet or three feet? (2) 
What is the best way of taking distance pano- 
rama? (3) Is a yellow screen advisable ? 
With some trials I get clearer results without 
screen. (4) Are panchromatic plates an advan- 
tage with or without а screen ? 
B. G. (Wandsworth). 
If you put close to your fixed lens a 
supplementary convex lens of, say 6 ft. 
focal length, then an object at 6 ft. will 
be in focus. Similarly for other foci and 
distances, i.e. the focal length of the 
supplementary or the distance away for 
sharp focus. (2) Special cameras are 
obtainable for this work, e.g., the Kodak 


Panoram, etc., or by slewing round the 
camera on a tripod you can get a series of 
side-by-side continuous pictures which 
can be joined up as segment prints. (3 
and 4) Depends on what effect you want 
to get. Colour-sensitive (ortho. or pan- 
chromats) without colour screen give 
pretty much the same results as do 
ordinary plates under most conditions, 
but used with a (suitable) colour screen 
the difference in most instances is very 
considerable. If you divide the lens 
working distance (ie. lens to plate) by 
the diameter of the stop opening you will 
get the F value quite near enough for all 
ordinary practical purposes. 
Pinholes, Ete. 
(1) I have been much puzzled by minute pin- 
holes. I make up my solutions with boiled 
distilled water, etc. I do not dust the plates, 
but dust the slides. (2) What is the effect 
of immersing a plate in soda sulphite before 
development ? (3) What is the best way of 
obtaining maximum contrast from  under- 
developed negative ? C, P. (Holt). 
Pinholes may be caused by many 
diflerent things; dust on the plate at 
the moment of exposure is probably the 
most common cause, and apparently is 
the cause in your case. Dust out the 
inside of the camera as well as the plate- 
holders. When loading up, hold the 
plate film side downwards, and slowly 
sweep the film with a wide flat camel’s- 
hair brush kept very clean and used 
for this purpose only. Quick brushing 
tends to excite an electric charge, causing 
minute particles to cling to the film. (2) 
This is not advisable unless a weak and 
washy negative is required. (3) Use 
gaslight rather than bromide paper, a 
weak printing light, a minimum expo- 
sure, and а maximum development. 
Hypo-Alum Toning. 
I made up the following: Hypo 200 gm., 
alum 25 gm., water (hot) 1,000 c.c. When cold 
IO с.с. 5 per cent. AgNO3 sol. I left some 
bromide prints in this for five days, but no 
change ESE took place. 
С. Wi As ТБ ЖӘ 
Your formula contains a rather liberal 
quantity of silver nitrate solution, but 
otherwise is quite normal or average, 
and we therefore fail to discover why 
it did not act. Try boiling this mixture 
for five to ten minutes, and then letting 
it cool down. This bath usually takes 
about half an hour at a temperature 
round about roo deg. F., or as warm as 
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one's fingers can bear without discom- 
fort; but used cold, it may take twenty- 
four hours. Instead of using nitrate of 
silver, many workers put а waste un- 
toned bromide print into the bath as an 
aid to ''ripening " the bath. 


Bromide Print, Ete. 

(1) Will you please tell me what is the matter 
with the enclosed prints and the blotchy appear- 
ance? (2) What are silver prints? (3) What 
is photographic purple, etc.—how obtained ? 
(4) Should the water go in at the top or bottom 
of washer? (5) The distance from stop to 
film is 4} inches, and width of stop opening 
«-16ths. What is tue Е number? 


К. H. R. (Penrith). 


(1) Face too dark, blouse too light, 
i.c, too contrasty. Probably the negative 
is over-developed. The print also seems 
to be over-developed. The mottly ар. 
pearance of sky points to а mottled 
negative, due to your not rocking the 
dish often enough during development. 
(2) Very often the term silver print is 
nowadays applied to a P.O.P., i.e. print- 
out paper. (3) The so-called '' photo- 
graphic purple " colour is obtained by 
toning a P.O.P. print in a bath contain- 
ing gold chloride, etc. (4) If the inlet is 
at the top, the outlet should be at the 
bottom, оу vice-versa, so as to keep the 
whole body of wash water on the move. 
(5) Divide the film-to-stop distance by the 
stop diameter, i.e. 44+ 7, =$+ 5, = § х 38 = 
72, or say F/14, and so on. 

Lens. 
I have recently acquired a convertible lens ; 
the intermediate component gives the largest 
image, e.g. complete lens shows a distant 
object ł in. high, front component 7} in., 
image 1j in., back component 9 in., image іріп. 
T. G. W. (Chelm-ford). 


You may depend upon it that there 
is something wrong about your figures, 
for you may also depend upon it that 
the image size of a distant object varies 
directly as the focal length of the lens. 
image size 
focal length 
is a constant. In your case, simply 
expressed (in your order), these are #4, 
{{. 1$. But these are all different. Pro- 
bably you are in error as to the respec- 
tive focal lengths. 


Otherwise put, the fraction 
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The Word of the Future. 


My little journalistic shooting star was brought the other 
day within the orbit of à very splendid sun, a famous man whose 
name is known over half the world. In the course of the inter- 
view he stopped short, and my obedient pencil stopped short 
too, and he put the sudden question, ‘‘ What is the word of 
the future? " And before I could say the long-range gun, 
he had answered his own query. The word was “ Pictures." 
The future is with.pictures. We shall have no time for words. 
The busy man will forget how to write them, perhaps even how 
to utter them ; certainly he will have no leisure to read them. 
He will demand pictures. If you want to put your money 
into a paying concern which will reap handsome dividends, 
not immediately perhaps, but а few generations after vou are 
dead and gone, bank it on pictures—on the picture idea. The 
cinematograph is only one sign of it, the picture daily is another, 
the blossoming out of picture exhibitions for propaganda pur- 
poses is a third. Anything which is pictorial has the future 
at its feet, whether in Piccadilly or Pekin. 


Telling. 


The reason for this sudden breakaway on the part of this 
distinguished man of affairs then became evident. He had 
been describing to me in great detail a rather complicated bit 
of organisation in which he was concerned, and then he took 
a piece of paper and began hurriedly to sketch а diagram. 
This was how it was; this led out of the other, and the other 
out of that, all like the branches and twigs of a tree, requiring 
no end of describing, but instantly grasped when you saw it 
in a picture. Why not, therefore, instead of all the laboured 
explanations which would be necessary in order to bring the 
detail before the minds of the mass in letterpress, present it 
beautifully and effectually in a diagram ? Someone murmured 
' Space ! " instantly to be squashed, because from the point of 
view of economising space pictures are much preferable to 
anything you can write or print. 


An Occupation Gone. 


So we are ready for the day when communication between 
mankind will take the form of pictures. What cannot be told 
in pictures will not be considered worth telling at all. There 
will be no such thing as reading matter in the ordinary sense 
of the word; the only reading that people will do will be the 
inscriptions under the pictures which tell them, more or less, 
who is who and what is what. That is what it is coming to, 
and hard lines it is indeed on all us journalists. A little picture 
reproduced in line or tone will be worth a thousand of our 
words, at the usual rate of a guinea а thousand. Тһе famous 
man, seeing my worried look as my profession crumbled away 
before my eyes, said reassuringly that it would not happen in 
my lifetime, but all the same I have a feeling that the writing 
of words is a going concern—that is to sav, it is going to the 
dogs—and that already our fountain pens and typewriters, 
while they are attempting to set down other things, are really 
tracing the syllable of doom over the lined sheet. 


Just the Man. 


Still, perhaps even in days when the camera man and the 
draughtsman will share the cheese between them, a crumb or 
two may remain to be picked up by the knights of the pen 
The latter wil at least have the job of describing the photo- 
graphs—writing up to them, so to speak. І met a journalist 
hurrying along Fleet Street at a thousand miles an hour, and 
he caught me by the third button of my waistcoat and said, 
“Гуе got а good thing for you, old chap. I know a paper 
that wants a first-class man with a quick, vivid, arresting style 
of writing." '' Here he is," I said. “ But he must be a jour- 
nalist in respect to character as well as skill," he went on. '' No 
doubt of that," I said. “ But,” he continued, “ ате you sure ? 


The journalist I am seeking must have an abso- 
lute disregard for truth and accuracy of state- 
ment. Не must be wholly untroubled by 
conscientious scruples. He must not mind 
saying that black is white. He must never have been known 
to blush." “ Just that," I said. “ Well" he explained, 
hushing his voice to a tragic whisper, until he seemed to be a 
bad case of bronchitis, '' so-and-so '"—naming а daily paper— 
‘want a man to write the captions to their photographs on 
the middle page.” 


Too Late 


So the secret was out. А thousand a year was the pay, as 
well as an extra meat ration, for such labour could never be 
described as sedentary. “ You had better sprint," said my 
friend, and I sprinted. Arriving at the office in question, I 
found every avenue of approach choked up with a queue of 
men who had written captions for pictures from babyhood. 
By dint of elbow and cheek I managed to get in front of them, 
but, alas! I was half a tick too late. 'The precious post had 
already been filled. Some hungry, unscrupulous man had 
consented to do their dirty work for them. 1% is wonderful 
what some benighted souls will sell their spiritual substance 
for. Character simply does not count in these days. Truth 
is fallen in Fleet Street. And, anyhow, I am not so sure that 
the post was anything so very much after all. 


Colour Values. 


It is gratifying to see that there are minds besides my own 
little one which have been impressed by the fact that the colour 
in the exhibition at the Grafton Galleries is a drawback. Му 
own remarks on this point are reinforced by Truth—I mean the 
journal, not the thing, though no doubt the two are identical— 
which says, “ The camouflaged tank, equally with the eastern 
scenes, would have been impressive in ordinary neutral tinted 
photography. Slightly tinted— it is little more than this— 
they have а frivolous suggestion, which gives one the same 
incongruous feeling as does the playing of waltz music amid 
pictures of death and destruction." When will people under- 
stand that photography is a matter of form, and that it gives 
us the shapes and sizes of things on the whole extremely well, 
but that to superimpose upon this an indifferent layer of colour, 
which requires another series of sense impressions altogether, 
is fatal, not only to the art it feigns to be, but to the photo- 
graphy that it once was ? 


The Coloured Supplement. 


lhere exists a vulgar heresy that а coloured picture is some- 
thing better than а monochrome one. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred it is worse— more crude, more primitive. 
Colour attracts, but rarely satisfies. А dozen illustrations 
spring to mind, those Sunday editions of the New York papers, 
for instance, weighing pounds of literary and pictorial material. 
All of it is in black and white, save the coloured supplement, 
which is for the kiddies. Black and white answers for the 
adult intelligence, but when it comes to Buster Brown and 
Foxv Granpa—then you put the splashes on. 


A Shakedown. 


“ It is easy to make a photograph lie.’ — Literary Digest. Z, 


At one time 'twas expleined to me 
As only right and fitting, 

That ere a photograph could be, 
There must be first a sitting. 


But now we've reached the final truth, 
Or to that truth are hieing, 
Photography is not, forsooth, 
A sitting, but a lving. 
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THE WATER LILY. 


Bv F. HAYDEN, 
The original, a bromide print (91 х 7}), 


was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition, 


This piciure also received Hon. Mention in the Members’ Class of the Hampshire House Photographic Soctety’s Exhibition, now ере at Hampshirz 


House, Himmersmiln. 
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At the present time, when everything that tends to 
waste in any form is to be avoided, it behoves all 
workers to take especial care 

A NOTE ON STORING ІП the storage of their stock of 
SENSITIVE MATERIAL. sensitive material, even though 
they possess only а small quan- 

tity. Of course the ideal way is to purchase only 
enough material for use at a certain time, and though 
there is much to be said for this on the score of fresh- 
ness, many workers do keep in hand more material 
than they require for immediate needs. And that this 
may be retained in а good working condition care 
must be paid to the question of a suitable place for 
storage. “‘ Keep in a cool, dry place” used to be 
printed on certain plate boxes, and this about describes 
to a nicety the best conditions of storage. Damp in 
any form is to be avoided, and this is the greatest 
‘enemy to the sensitiveness of the photographic plate 


-or film. Yet we have known workers who keep these 


чп a cold, damp cellar which serves them as а dark- 
тоот. Another bad place in which to keep sensitive 
materials is the top shelf of a room, and more especially 
АҒ gas is burnt in the room. Heat also has a bad effect, 
‘especially upon films. Any place which also is in the 
near vicinity of chemical products is also to be avoided, 
and possibly the best that could be chosen is a drawer 
in the living room not too near the fire. After exposure 
the sooner the exposures are developed the better, 
especially in hot weather, and this is still more impor- 
tant in the case of film than when plates are used, as 
with the latter, time has but very little effect upon the 
latent image. The average worker is not likely to 
put the modern materials used in the production of 
photographs to any test not well within their keeping 
powers, as all plates and films keep well, except the 
panchromatic, and to a lesser degree the orthochromatic 
emulsions. These we have found to be considerably 
‘slower when old, especially if the box has been opened. 
Bromide and gaslight papers also have very good 
keeping qualities, and the same may be said for p. o. p., 
though not so with the self-toning emulsions. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to all brands of self-toning papers 
on the market, some showing excellent keeping qualities 
in spite of the delicacy of their emulsions. But the 
same care in storing is always called for. 
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Somehow the photographs usually taken of the 
English lake district seldom suggest character, per- 
haps because the photographer too readilv 
surrenders to pretty-prettiness. This 
cannot be said, however, of Mr. F. 
Humpherson's photographic excursions 
round about Grasmere and Rydal Water, which he 
brought before the Royal Photographic Society in the 
form of a lecturette. He had not conceived it to be 
his duty, because he happened to be in Wordsworth's 
country, therefore to interpret Wordsworth, but had 
followed out the principles of selection and treatment, 
and above all of elimination, which he would applv 
anywhere else. The Lake District is not a mere stretch 
of hills and valleys and sheets of water; it is equally, 
or perhaps more, a thing of sky and atmosphere. Its 
glories are never to be appreciated in full sunshine ; 
a partial haze is better, and if one can only weather a 
mountain storm, which requires some standing up 
against, the camera will have its great opportunity 
immediately afterwards. 


са в 


THE LAKE 
DISTRICT. 


The old-world Adelphi was laid under a spell the 
other Saturday afternoon when the Camera Club, ever 
catholic їп its sympathies and 
mindful of the sister arts, had 
another concert of chamber 
music. Тһе club room, with 
its house exhibition of sketches and studies by Yeend 
King, formed a very pleasing setting for the grand 
piano and the violin and 'cello, and everv chair was 
occupied by a most appreciative audience. The 
musicians, Mr. R. H. Walthew and Miss Constance 
and Miss Margaret Izard, very finely rendered some 
selections from Saint-Saens and Mozart, and the two 
ladies gave “ Passacaglia " as a duet on their stringed 
instruments, while Miss Kathleen Day sang two songs, 
one of them by Schubert, in excellent style. It was 
altogether a very entertaining afternoon, though for 
a time some dissonance was created by the march past 
of an extremely assertive boys’ brigade band, and 
Handel perforce had to remain in abeyance until 
drum and fife died away. ` 


GS B Bp 


The choice of titles for pictorial photographs is 
largely a matter of taste. In competition or exhibition 
work some form of title is usually considered 
TITLES. necessary, though this is not always so in the 
case of pictures which remain in the private 
portfolio. The use of well-known quotations from 
prose or verse 15 in many cases an affectation, but 
where the picture makes its appeal to sentiment, and 
the impression fits in well with the poet’s thought, the 
use of such a title may be strikingly effective. In 
general the aim should be to use the title to finish 
the appeal of the picture, and for this a simple and 
concise phrase will carry most force. It is this quality 
of forcefulness that largely determines the value of the 
title, and not force alone, but point, the title being the 
culmination of the message, completing and unifying 
the whole. In a certain class of press photography 
much depends upon the choice of descriptive matter, 
and indeed it may often be said that the title sells 
the picture. 


CHAMBER MUSIC AT 
THE CAMERA CLUB, 
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NOWADAYS 
when materials 
are costly and 
leisure for 
photographic work is limited, time and tank methods of 
development have much to recommend them on account 
of the high average of good results in the way of 
correctly developed negatives that can be depended 
upon by their use. For the user of the modern small 
camera, the development of a number of little plates at 
one time (held vertically in a rack) in a tank is really 
the only practical method, even though the time or 
factorial system is not taken advantage of. For the 
photographer who wishes to use very dilute developers 
to obtain certain results, stand development is the ideal 
method, provided the developing solution can be set in 
motion from time to time, by reversing the tank, for 
instance. 

The timing method of development possesses several 
practical features of interest, although it has one or two 
drawbacks. One of these latter is the necessity of doing 
a certain amount of mental arithmetic, unless one is 
provided with a special clock or elaborate set of tables. 
But if we arrange matters so as to use a developer with 
time factor of 12, any ordinary clock or watch will 
do the needed calculation for us at sight. An example 
will make this clear in а moment. We wait until the 
second-hand of the watch is at the 12 o'clock position 
--і.е. the end of the second—then pour on the developer. 
Now suppose the first sign of the image shows when the 
second-hand is between 25 and 30, i.e. between 5 
and 6 o'clock on an hour dial—then our full time 
of developer is between five and six minutes. Ог we 
may put the same thing another way, and say, develop 
one minute for each five seconds the image takes to 
come out or appear. 

Thus if the image appears in between thirty-five to 
forty seconds, i.e. corresponding to the positions of 
the figures 7; and 8 ona watch or clock, then seven minutes 
is the full time of developing in that case. 

Here is à simple and economical developer which 
works quite satisfactorily with this method of timing : 


(A) Water, say I} oz. soda sulphite (crystals) 1% 
drm. (00 gr.), potass. metabisulphite 12 gr.‘ 
pyro 24 gr., water to make 2 oz. 


(B) Water, say то to II oz., soda carbonate (crystals) 
2 oz. (ог 6 drm., soda sulphite (crystals) } oz. 
(or 4 drm.), water to make I4 oz. 

To mix a developer take т drm. of A, and add Bto 
make a total of 1 oz. 


Usually the image appears (at 65 to бо deg. Е.) 
somewhere between twenty and forty seconds. So 
that it is advisable to keep the plate covered up 
for the first fifteen seconds. This wets the plate, and 
so reduces its sensitiveness and renders it less likely to 


TIME DEVELOPMENT 
WITHOUT CALCULATION, 
AND A NEW INTENSIFIER. 
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be fogged by dark-room light. The card- 

board cover of the dish can be then 
raised, for one second or less, at twenty 
seconds, again at twenty-five, thirty seconds, etc. 
As soon as the beginning of development has been 
first noted, say at the thirty-second peep, we then 
may continue development for five minutes without 
any further uncovering of the dish at all. It will make 
very little difference whether we develop just over 
five or just under six minutes. If we fancy a rather 
soft-contrast negative we naturally shall keep to the 
shorter time—or the longer time for a bright negative. 


A NEW INTENSIFIER. 

Most of our present-day methods of intensification 
involve two processes—bleaching, rehalogenising, etc., 
and darkening, redeveloping, etc. Moreover one cannot 
see the result until 1t is too late to alter matters. True 
we have some one-bath processes such as Wellington’s 
silver, but these are not unlikely to call for the use of 
ingredients which may not be at hand. At the same 
time the one-process methods (uranium, for instance) 
have the not inconsiderable advantage of enabling us to 
see how far we have got at any moment, and so to 
stop the process at any desired point. 

One of the processes advocated just before the war 
was physical development with mercury and metol. 
But to some skins metol is anathema. The question 
naturally suggested itself, “ If metol, why not pyro? ” 

A few experiments have shown us that it is not only 
possible but easy and practicable, provided the worker 
will exercise plenty of patience. In addition to the 
pyro-soda formula mentioned above, we require one 
more solution, viz. : 

C—Water I oz., mercuric chloride (bichloride) 12 gr., 
potass. bromide 12 gr. (As the mercuric chloride 
does not dissolve very readily it is advisable to 
use warm water.) 

To intensify a plate take т drm. of A (pyro) and 
dilute with water to I oz. Bath the plate in this for 
two or three minutes. Return this to the graduate and 
add т drm. of С; again bath the plate for two or 
three minutes. Then add a few drops, say ten, of B, 
and again apply the mixture to the plate; at the end 
of a minute or two add another ten drops of B, and so 
on—using plenty of patience. Presently the mixture 
grows discoloured and begins to throw down a finely 
granular black precipitate (possibly mercurous oxide). 
This may be ignored and will do no harm to the plate. 
The originally black negative is slowly intensified, and 
at the same time slightly changed in colour to a warmish 
or brownish black. (One would imagine that the imparted 
colour in the case of a lantern slide would prove accept- 
able, but we have not yet had an opportunity of putting 
this conjecture to the test. The chief drawback to 
this process seems to be its slowness. but this pou 
may be met by maios cp 4 ЖАМ 
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MR. YEEND KING'S WORK 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N" Ву ANTONY GUEST. 


HE present collection of pictures and sketches by Mr. 

Yeend King— oil and water-colour landscapes and flower 
studies— should be welcome to members and friends of the 
Camera Club, for he is one of our soundest exponents of English 
landscape of the most widely favoured type—to avoid using 
the word '' popular," which is apt to carry a suggestion of 
small discrimination. 

Without straying into experimental adventures in composi- 
tion and treatment that may represent new artistic ideas but 
not the general viewpoint, he conveys qualities of English 
scenery that appeal to those who love nature deeply but are 
little concerned with theories of pictorial interpretation. I 
suspect that there ave photographers who come within this 
category, photographing landscape because they love it, and 
if they can produce a picture, so much the better; if not, they 
will go on photographing. Mr. Yeend King can talk to them 
and be understood. He does things that they cannot do, but 
as they would if they might. His subtleties are not too obscure, 
and his researches are not outside the ordinary visual range. 
Yet he is an accomplished interpreter of a good deal more 
than uninstructed vision apprehends, and he сап disclcse natural 
beauty with real sympathy and charm. 

This is just what is wanted by inquiring minds. If any 
photographers can be tempted bv his example into the fascinat- 
ing but elusive path of the sketcher from nature, the show that 
the Club has arranged will be no less interesting than useful ; 
for sketching is an unsurpassed means to thoughtful apprecia- 
tion of landscape and its pictorial interpretation. How, for 
instance, would the inexperienced photographer approach 
such a subject as '' Bilbury Hall"? He would doubtless be 
most anxious to emphasise all the architectural detai! of a fine 
Tudor building, and would probably regard a broad expanse 
of lawn in the foreground as of little account. But the artist 
shows how valuable this plain stretch of greenmay be if rendered 
interesting, and brought well to the front, by a bold shadow 
of little density, but enough to give effect to the sunlight. This 
expanse also is a foil to the merely suggested details of the build- 
ing, which, if accentuated, would not go back in the picture. The 
atmospheric grey tones of the old house, hinting at construc- 
tion and ornament, are found to be preferable to any sharp 
definition of lines. 

This work, treated with simplicity and much judgment, 
therefore affords an easily assimilated lesson, namely, that, 
however attractive the details of a design, the charms of light 
and tone need always to be sought and kept in view. The 
picture is one of a group of water colours showing characteristic 
mastery of technique, freshness, and vivacity, and a regard 
for sparkling accent. The oils are less brilliant and spontaneous, 
and scarcely represent Mr. Yeend King’s best work. Wood 
panels, unless well varnished, have an annoying tendency to 
absorb the oil paint, as in '' Silver Blossoms,” a design of wild 
flowers and water, that has lost ils original sparkle through 
sinking in. 

Still, there are oil paintings that show some of the qualities 
that photographers need to keep in mind, and attention may 
be directed to “ A Lane, Isle of Man," which has tempera- 
menta] attributes, with a pretty play of light and shade, and 
altogether suggests that it was accomplished in a happy mood. 
The soft grey shadows that bring forward the foreground, and 
the reserve that only hints at the shepherd and his flock so 
that they may take their place in aerial perspective should be 
carefully noticed. А sympathetic and pleasing composition 
is " The Well," with its adjacent wild flowers, and this again 
hints at the painter's enjoyment—the sense of pure happiness 
that makes the landscape artist’s work worth while, whatever 
its subsequent fate. 

Generally Mr. Yeend King's works have the colour and 
spaciousness of open air, and his regard for tone and aerial 
perspective brings him very close to the spirit of landscape. 
For this reason alone photographers should visit the show, 
though there is enough inducement in the pleasure of inspecting 
the productions of so competent a painter without seeking 
Instruction. 

Visitors are admitted by ticket obtainable fiom any member 
of the Club, or from the secretary, 17, John St., Adelphi, W.C. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A PRINTING Tir.—In daylight printing it often happens, 
especially when the negative is dense and takes a long time 
to print, that the paper becomes cracked and creased, owing 
to continually opening the frame and bending the paper to 
see how the image is progressing. This cracking takes place 
underneath the hinged joint of the back, and is due to careless. 
handling. To avoid, consider well the negative, and judge the 
length of time it will take to print; whether it will be a long 
or a short time. If the former, when once placed out to print, 
do not examine too soon, and give fairly long intervals between 
each examination; if the latter, examine after a few minutes’ 
exposure, and then consider, as well as experience will allow, 
when it will be finished. This prevents too frequent opening. 
And do not bend the paper back to its fullest extent, merely 
raise one edge апа judge the depth from that. In small sizes, 
particularly vest-pocket negatives, a large printing frame is 
better, with the hinged part placed nearly at the end of the 
negative, just leaving enough to prevent slipping. This allows. 
the paper to bend back gradually, апа more of the image is 
seen, without so much risk of cracking. Іп this respect it is 
well to note that glossy paper, because of its surface, needs 
more careful handling.—C. К. D. 


* * * * ж 


DonETYvPES.— There аге endless possibilities in the process 
known as ''Doretypes," or transparencies backed up with 
glass. It is not desirable to produce them in larger size than 
quarter-plate or lantern-slide size. Transparencies made by 
contact are useless, as the image would be reversed and as 
it is difficult to obtain reductions with most enlarging cameras, 
the following device is useful, and only necessitates the use of 
another small camera fitted with a short-focus lens. The 
bellows and lens of the enlarger are removed, thus leaving the 
illuminated negative (glass side out) ; the small camera is set 
up at a suitable distance parallel with the negative, and the 
image focussed sharply on the ground glass. А lantern plate 
or an “ Ordinary " slow plate is placed in the dark slide of the 
small camera, the exposure made, and the positive developed 
and fixed. А few trials will soon determine the depth of print- 
ing, the aim being to get a clean thin transparency, considerably 
lighter than a lantern slide. In backing up the positive with 
paper of suitable colour, care must be taken to ensure good 
contact, and this can be got by placing the paper on a piece 
of glass the same size as the positive, bringing the two glasses 
together. Opal can be used, and even polished metal to obtain 
different eflects. Firelight effects are easily produced by 
using a suitably coloured backing paper. Ап ivory effect is 
got by using a smooth cream paper. 1{ coloured positives are 
done, it is necessary to use transparent dyes on the film side, 
but some of the colouring can be done on the backing paper. 
Ihe most perfect results can only be obtained by getting the 
positives quite free frc m fog or veil, and it may be necessary 
to pass them through a weak clearing bath.—From Rajar 


Trade Notes. 
ж ж ж * * ‹ 

IN MAKING an enlargement from a copy negative, the grain 
of the original print becomes a serious drawback, especially 
if great magnification is required. The granularity can be 
considerably reduced, however, by throwing the image slightly 
out of focus. А good way of doing this is to focus with a small 
stop, and give, say, h:lf the exposure; then take out the stop 
and complete the exposure with the full aperture, remembering. 
of course, that a short time with the full aperture will be equiva- 
lent to a correspondingly longer time with the stop. The 
first exposure will secure the detail in the thinner parts of the 
negative, and the second will give a certain amount of difiusion 


in the grain.— Exchange. 
Digitized by Google 
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ALTHOUGH most of the photo- 
graphic work by which I am 
known at the exhibitions is that 


of children, I find а great fascina- 
tion in dealing with another. kind 
and of an entirely opposite charac- 
ter, 1.e. architectural photography, 


THE A.P., on account of its straight 


forwardness, and the fact that it can be practised quietly 
and deliberately, giving results of considerable interest and 
beautv, and at the same time vastly increasing one's his- 


torical and archeological knowledge. 

Mv love for this class of work was stimulated by Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, M.A., president of the British and other archxological 
Societies, who is an enthusiastic collector and writer. We met 
some eighteen years ago, and he asked me to take a few photo- 
graphs of some church doorways in Berkshire. This I did, 
and became so interested in this kind of photography that 
many excursions to photograph the interior details were sub- 
sequently made, and І soon collected apparatus suitable for 
such work, especially for the more difficult objects. 

When one finds oneself inside a church taking the mere 
fragmental details, then one realises that the ordinary camera 
and lens is not the ideal instrument suitable for the purpose. A 
camera is wanted that allows one to focus апу particular stone, 
any part of the fabric, up or down, or something round the 
corner, so to speak. І find а Sanderson half-plate, Popular 
model, as good as any, mounted on a tilting board, so as to 
enable one to take stones or brasses on the floor. With regard 
to the lens, which is, of course, more important even than the 
camera, I have generally carried several with me, not knowing 
what may be requived—a universal lens, adaptable for quick 
changing, savinz time ; a wide-angle for general views and sec- 
tional detail ; one of the adaptable combinations for finer detail ; 
and, of course, а telephoto for long-distance detail. It is to 
this phase of the work that I want to draw special attention, 
and which is illustrated herewith. 
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No. 2.—Taken with Single Combination of half- 


plate anastigmat,. 


| and more particularly architec- 
| tural detail. It is a class of 
| camera work that can be well 
| recommended to any reader of 


No. 3.— Taken with Telephoto lens from same point 
as No, 2 and same distance as No. 1, 
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INTERIOR DETAIL WORK IN CHURCHES. 


A NOTE ON TELEPHOTO PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N. 


By MARCUS ADAMS, F.R.P.S. 


The little stone carvings were so quaint and good that 
I was determined to secure a record on a large scale of one of 
them, so I placed my three tripod legs upon the top of two 


No. 1.—Taken with ordinary Wide-angle lens, 


pews, and used first an ordinary wide-angle lens. Then the single 
lens of a half-plate anastigmat, and finally the telephoto lens. 
Ihis had fifteen minutes' exposure (April). All three were taken 
from about the same point. I feel the 1esults speak more 
convincingly as to the use of the telephoto lens for this type 
of work than any description. I generally notice it takes as. 
long to focus as it does to expose some of these difficult objects. 

The use of the telephoto lens with interior work has great 
attractions and possibilities, especially as there is little or ne 
disturbing atmosphere to worry. In outside work the least 
b-eeze vibrates and causes movement to the camera, and 
there is blur in the resulting picture. 


One or two hints might be 
found useful. Get as high as 


possible to your subject, or a 
good distance off ; for instance, 
it is better to get the object 
smaller on your plate and in 
good perspective than large 
and distorted. І usually em- 
ploy Seed plates, backed. They 
are fairly slow, but possess 
very fine grain and a good 
latitude for exposure. 

When using the telephoto 
lens do not focus and then 
place the stop in position, as 
it generally alters the focus 
and makes the covering field 
much smaller, and may thus. 
cut off important parts. 

When developing, the image 
of telephoto work usually takes 
longer to show itself than with 
exposures made with ordinary 
lenses. I always find it wise 
to keep the plates well covered 
during development, and have 


found tank development a 
good method, perhaps the 
best. 


I have also met with good. 
success with the Ross Tele- 
centric lens for snapshot work, 
figures in the field, etc. 
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COMPOSITIONS THAT MAKE GOOD STEREOGRAMS. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." f 


Y no means the least important factor in successful stereo- 

B graphy is the proper arrangement of the subject, or the 

correct selection of a viewpoint from which to take the photo- 
graph. 

[Е we closely observe whit takes plice when we examine 

а ste:eogram ina stereoscope, we shall find that the total im- 


pression received in the mind is gained by a constant chanse 
in the direction of the eycs’ axes as near, mid-distant, and 
remote objects are successively considered. Now the point 
of great importance consists in the fact that the alteration 
of the eyes’ axes is made easy or difficult according to the 
nature of the composition, ‘Thus if a picture is made up of 


By THEODORE BROWN. 


à large number of objects, and such objects happen to be situated 
at a large number of ditterent distances (planes), the eyes will 
find it a very agreeable composition to contemplate, becavse 
each object at its respective plane serves what we may term 
stepping-stones upon which the axes of the two eyes may mcet 
during the process of divergence or convergence, as the case 
may be, so that the entire depth in the composition is easilv 
surveyed. This fact will be convincingly demonstrated bv 
the examination of views in which a good perspective is em- 
braced, such, for iüstance, ss a winding country lane, or a 
street view in which the lines of perspective start in the imme- 
diate foreground, and run backwards to the remotest plane. 

To ilustrate this point, let ABCD, fig. I, represent foui 
objects situated along a perspective line, and the two eyes 
of the observer be situated at LR respectively. 

With such a composition the change of parallax from апу 
two successive points is by no means excessive, so that the 
rapid transition of the eyes' axes to and from each of the four 
objects ABCD is easy, and therefore results in ап agrecable 
process. 

On the other hand, the examination of a stereogram may 
give rise to a certain amount of displeasure by the difficulty 
experienced when endeavouring to look from one plane to 
another. This happens when there are but few planes in the 
composition, апа especially when such planes are situated at 
widely separated points. To illustrate, let E and F, fig. 2, 
гергевеп the subject embraced, with the eyes, as before, at 
I. and К. Е may represent а tree, and Е a remote hill. The 
change of parallax necessary for superimposing these two 
objects as represented on the dissimilar pair of stereograms is 
very considerable, consequently thev cannot be coalesced with 
instantaneous precision. Тһе result is that the mind is irri- 
tated and is made acquainted with optical difficulties which 
disturb the otherwise pleasurable sensations. 

A point that should also be observed is that at each ахігі 
modification necessary for binocular perceptions there are also 
the involuntary focal changes of the crystalline lenses, a process 
that is made more or less easy according to the number of 
ditterent planes in a composition. This, however, does not 
apply so much to the stereogram as to the observation of the 
original objects in nature. 

From the above considerations it is obvious that the com- 
position which makes the best stereoscopic picture comprises 
one in which a large number of different planes are embraced. 
It may well be added that while it is desirable to include numerous 
planes, the objects situated at the varying distances should, 
as far as possible, be so situated that they do not block the 
centre of the picture too much, but rather that the foreground 
objects should come near the margins, so as to form a kind of 
framework to the more remote objects. When these con- 
siderations of composition are observed,the result in the observer's 
mind while looking at a finished stereogram in the stereoscope 
cannot but tend to the highest degree of satisfaction, and to 
emphasise the beautiful ettects that are peculiar to this branch 
of photography. 


| ET -- — 
THE HAMPSHIRE HOUSE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


T is always а pleasure in these days to find a photographic 
society that not only manages to '' carry on," but manages 

to do it very well; and this can be s»id of the go-ahead photo- 
graphic society that finds its home in the old-world Hampshire 
House, Hammersmith. This society has not only steadily 
kept up its meetings апа regular house exhibitions during the 
whole period of the war, but has held әп annual open exhibi- 
tion of steadily growing proportions and importance. This 
year's exhibition, which has just opened and will remain open for 
a month, can be regarded es successful in every мау. There is 
no doubt, however, that much ot the strength of the society's 
ettorts is duc to its indefatigable president, Mr. George Hawkings. 
The present exhibition attracted ә great number of exhibits from 
all parts of the kingdom, many of them being of the highest merit, 
and we hope to refer to the pictures agein at a later date. The 
judge. Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., mede the following awards: — 
Open Classes, —PpiNTS. Medals с: Rev. - - Coudwell, M. O. 
Dell, Marcus Adams, Mrs. Menta Pearson, end E. А. Finchin. 


Certificates : T. D. Rall, Mr. and Mrs. Toulson, J. A. Lomax, 
Lieut. Е. Powell-Avles, Н. van Wadenoyen, jun., E. С. Weston, 
J. Filson Young. I.. J. Steele, Comdr. E. J. Mowlam, D. I.. Mur- 
doch, Е. Н. В. Scott, Angus Basil. 
LANTERN SLIDEs.—— Medals г H. Scruton, W. Е. Gorin, H. 
Felton. Certificates : A. S. Clarke, Е. С. Maples, К.Н. Kershaw. 
COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES.— Medal: Louis J. Steele. Certi- 


teate : T. D. Rahi. 


Members’ Classes. CLASS А, LaNpscApE.-- Medal с: F. А. 


Page. Certificate: M. O. Dell. 
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Crass B, PORTRAITURE AND FIGURE STUDIES.— Medal: С. 
Warner. Certificate: F. J. Hawkings. 

CLASS С, MISCELLANKOUS.— Medals : Е. A. Page, W. Shiers. 
Cert ficates : Messrs. Abrahams and Carruthers. 

CLASS D, LANTERN SLIDES. - . Medal : Н. T. Callender. Certi- 
neates : Messrs. Turney and Gallon. 

CLASS F, BEGINNERS.—. Medal: Miss Brooke. Certificate: : 
Messrs. Garnett and Phillips. 
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HAPPY DAYS. g > By J. Towers. 
The original, a gaslight print (4 X6), was qwarded а Beginner's. Prize in the Weekly Competition. pu ha 44 СС C 
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"LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG." 
The original, a bromide print (83 x 11V), was awarded а Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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Ry С. F. Prior. 
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NWELL. 


„А. Баз 


The original, a bromide 


print (51 x б), was awarded 
a Prize in the Weekly 


Competition. 
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v | THE OLD COTTAGE GARDEN. | By A. HOWARD GARMSTON. 


The original, a bromide print (5 х 73), was awarded a Prise in the-Weehly Competition. 
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GLANCE et the titles of the two 
accompanying pictures by two dif- 
ferent authors living miles apart shows 
us that the same leading idea wes upper- 


most in both minds. It is, therefore, of 
some interest to consider how eech of 
them sought to give expression to the 
idea. In fig. А we at once see three 
areas or centres of interest, viz., the two 
standing figures, and the dog on thc 
ground. Now each of these three people, 
if the dog may be thus included for а 
moment, is apparently quite uninterested 
in the other two, so that we have, as it 
were, three separate picture subjects on 
the same plate or in the seme view. But 
the essential idea of a group is that the 
items composing the group are con- 
nected with cach other by some common 
bond. It may perhaps be urged that in 
this case the two standing human figures 
are apparently both looking at the same 
object (which we do not see), and that 
this is a connecting link. This may at 
once be admitted as sound art philo- 
sophy. But may we point out thet 
where the connecting link is outside the 
picture its uniting effect may be, end 
often is, feeble; while, on the other 


A.—FRIENDS INDEED. 


By S. H. SANDERs. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


hand, the group figures directing their 
attention to something outside the 
picture, as in this case, tends to carry 
the spectator's interest outside also, 
which of course is not desirable ? 

The third figure, viz., the dog on the 
ground, seems to be entirely occupied 
with а bone or something of that 
kind, and does not really enter 
the grouping any more than does 
the inanimate window frame in 
the background. 

Next we note the two figures 
of nearly the same height are 
standing rather stiffly, in a general 
similarity of pose. The dog at 
their feet being a large light mass 
attracts rather too much notice. 


The liney window frame апа 
climber-clad wall in the back- 
ground also demand notice by 


reason of their assertive sharpness 
of definition, and also strong light 
and shade contrasts. Our atten- 
tion consequently is a good deal 
cut up and spread about all over 
the picture. 

" Well, what would you sug- 
gest ? ” Let one of the figures be 
seated, the other standing near. 
Let the object of interest be in- 
cluded in the picture, so that the 
attention of the figures may be 
kept inside also. Omit 
the big white dog. Ке- 
arrange the focussing so 
that the background 15 
pleasantly softened, while 
the figures and parts of 
chief interest are a little 
sharp, ie. only just as 
sharp as the eye demands, 
but not so very sharp as to make 
one notice the fact of their 
extreme sharpness. 

Now as regards thc technical 
quality of this and also the 
other print we may justly apply 
the one word ~ excellent.” In 
both cases exposure and develop- 
ment of the negatives, and also 
the making of the prints, point 
to two painstaking апа skilful 
workers. Hence we ате here 
devoting almost our entire atten- 
tion to the picture-making side, 
feeling confident that workers 
who have got thus far will not 
be content to make no. further 
progress. | 

Turn we now to the second 
illustration, fig. B. Here we 
have а simpler selection of sub-. 
ject, viz., one figure апа: one 
dog, or rather part of а human 
Пеште end part of a dog, and а 
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B,—PALS. Bv J. 


From the Beginners! Competition, 


quite simple, plain background. In this 
instance we feel ourselves to be nearer 
our subjects, which are seen on a larger 
scale. We at once perceive that the 
simple and plain background leaves all 
our interest to be given to the two 
living figures. Here also we get the 


PEED. 


group idea better developed. The lady's 
attention 1s obviously devoted to holding 
the dog still for his portrait, while the 
dog seems only interested in the photo- 
grepher, etc. The lady’s arms encircling 
the dog help to concentrate our interest 
in the picture. Her pose of head and 
facial expression are easy, and do not 


Suggest any of that all too common 
camera consciousness which mars so 
many camera portraits. Readers іп- 


terested in portrait and figure work will 
hnd it well worth their while to study 
and compare these two prints. 


Why mot become a 
Regular Subscriber 
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DARK-ROOM WINDOW SCREEN AND 
DAYLIGHT ENLARGING APPARATUS, 


HOSE workers who do much nega- 
tive developing or bromide printing 
in the daytime, and have a spare room 
to.set apart for the purpose, may like 
to know of an efficient method of block- 
ing up the window and also of providing 
sufficient light of the right kind. 
Construct a frame as shown in fig. r, 
which will fit flat against the window 
frame just within the moulding. The 
best and cheapest material for the frame 
is slate batten, which is readily obtain- 
able at any timber vard. The amount 
required will depend upon the size of 
the window. Measure from the inner 
edge of the top moulding to the inner 
edge of the bottom moulding, and then 
across the window in the same manner. 
Two uprights, AA, will be required, 
and four crosspieces, B, C, D, and E; 
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one of the latter, D, should belong enough 
to fit right up to the outer edge of the 
window frame. Тһе diagram 15 self- 
explanatory. The corners of the frame 
should be mitred аз shown, and thin 
pieces of wood, F, G, H, I, nailed across 
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The “ Photo-Miniature.’’—The latest issue to hand of this 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


them. The crosspieces С and D are next 
nailed on about five inches apart. The 
three narrow strips J, K, and L are now 
fastened on the reverse or outer side 
of C and D in such а way that the space XN 
is five inches square, the purpose of this 
being to provide a space through which 
daylight may be admitted for enlarging. 
(This will be described later.) The 
woodwork is now complete, and it only 
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Fig. 2 


remains to cover the frame with brown 
or black paper, with the exception of 
the spaces Z and X. 

Two thicknesses o: brown paper should 
be pasted on the frame, and, if necessarv, 
it may be painted black (lampblack and 
size will do). The space Z may now be 
covered with non-actinic fabric; two 
layers should be used, one red and one 
yellow ; these can be pinned on with 


Negative Carrier. 


dark-room pins. This contrivance will 
give ample illumination for developing, 
etc. The space X is covered with black 
cardboard until required. Two turn- 
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buttons, M, on the window frame hold 
the screen tightly against the sasb. and 
make it possible to fix or remove it in a 
few seconds. 

Daylight enlarging can easilv be done 
with the screen. Those who do not 
care to use their valuable cameras—even 
if they have enough extension—for the 
purpose may construct the following. 
A wooden box, a sheet of cardboard, a 
few nails or screws, and a little glue are 
all that is required, excepting the lens. 
The camera lens may be used, or an 
г. r. lens may often be purchased for 
a few shillings second-hand. Even a 
single achromatic will do. 

Four strips of wood five inches wide 
are cut from the box, the length of 
these depending on the focus of the lens. 
These are nailed together to form а 
square tube, as shown in fig. 2. The 
cardboard must be made into a tube 
so as to fit fairly tightly and yet slide 
in the wooden tube N. One end of 
tube O is blocked up with a piece of 


” 


Fig. 3. 


wood, P, having а hole іп its centre to 


take the lens mount, R. The apparatus 
can be fixed with ''glass-plates,'"" S, or 
screw-eyes to the dark-room screen over 
the opening X. A cardboard diaphragm, 
O, can be fitted to the lens if an irisfis 
not alreadv there. Тһе negative carrier 
can be made to take a quarter-plate 
either vertically or horizontally; the 
frame being of wood, the rebate, card- 
board of the same size, through which 
a slightly smaller hole has been cut, 
glued to the back. Two turnbuttons, U, 
can be fitted to hold the negative in 
place. The whole should be coated with 
dead black enamel. 

This apparatus, excepting the lens, 
can be constructed for a few pence, and 
is useful for enlarging, reducing, lantern- 
slide making, etc. 

Fig. 3 shows apparatus complete with 
enlarging easel, a pair of steps with 
drawing board screwed to its back, 
which can be moved to any desired 
distance. D B. 


well-known series of handbooks deals with “ Modern Photo- 
graphic Developers." It contains a number of useful hints 
concerning the new developers put on the market since the 
beginning of the war, and gives reliable formule. The pub- 
lishers of the Phoio-Miniature are Messrs. Tennant and 
Ward, 103, Park Avenue, New York, U.S.A., who will supply 
any issue of the series still in print on receipt of application 
enclosing twelve penny stamps. A list of numbers in print 
will be sent on postcard request. As mentioned recently, 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., who are the London agents for the 
handbooks, are now unable to supply current issues owing to 
the restrictions regarding the import of printed matter, but 
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as we understand they have in stock many of the back numbers 
up to No. 160, no doubt readers can obtain these by applying 
to 88/89, High Holborn, W.C. 

A new and revised edition of the “ A B C Guide to Auto- 
type Carbon Printing ” has just been issued by the Autotype 
Company, 74, New Oxford Street, London, W.r. We can 
well recommend the little handbook to all interested in this 
beautiful method of print production. 1% is written in a prac- 
tical and concise manner, with illustrative diagrams, and con- 
tains as frontispiece four actual little carbon prints showing 
four out of the many different colours obtainable with the 
process. Тһе book is published at rs. 6d., or will be sent post 
free for rs. 8d. on application to the Autotype Company as above. 
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E have recently seen 

that the "focus," 
i.e. the focal length, 
of a lens may be 
measured Бу dif- 
ferent methods. 
Suppose a lens to 
be “іп focus” for 
Д distance — i.e. give 
a sharp, clearly de- 
fined picture or 
"image" оп the 
ground-glass focus- 
sing screen or plate 
—the focal length is the distance 
between this sharp image and a cer- 
tain nodal plane or node in the lens. 
And, by the way, as we shall pre- 
sently see, this node may be inside 
or outside the lens, or inside one of 
the glasses. It may or may not 
coincide with the position of the 
stop. Nevertheless very often it is 
not very far from the stop. However, 
when one wants to be exact, it will 
not do to take the distance of the 
stop from the ground glass, in focus 
for distance as always being equal 
to the focal length, although іог а 
general rough and ready estimate of 
a doublet it is not likely to be very 
far wrong. 

Now first of all the reader must 
get it clear in his mind that the 
F number of a stop does not give the 
actual size of the stop, but its ratio 
or proportion to the focal length. 
Suppose a single lens of 6 inches focal 
length, or “focus,” and a 1 inch 
diameter stop. Dividing 6 by $ we 
get 12—this stop with this lens is 
F/1i2. Suppose we use this same 
(à inch) stop with a 9 inch focus lens, 
it would in that case be F/18. Or 
again a { inch stop with 6 inch focus 
and a т inch stop with a 12 inch focus 
lens are both working at F/12. These 
two lenses working with the same 
F number would require the same 
exposure for the same subject— this 
in spite of the fact that the 1 inch 
stop is four times the area of the 
% inch stop, because the 12 inch lens, 
being twice as far from the plate as 
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is the 6 inch lens, gives а picture 
twice as wide and twice as high, i.e. 
four times the area; 1.е., four times 
the light is spread over four times 
the plate size. (One may 
think of one pat of butter 
and one round of toast, or 
four pats and four slices.) 
Do you catch the root 
idea? viz., the proportion 
or relation of the quantity 
of light and the area it is 
spread over (butter to bread). 
Thus in the case of a single 
lens with a front stop we can 
at once compare the size 
(diameter) of the stop open- 
ing with the focal length. 
But if there be a lens in 
front of the stop then the 
diameter of the stop does not 
directly measure the quantity 
of light entering the lens, 
because the lens in front of 
it has converged, condensed, con- 
tracted, acted somewhat like a funnel. 


Fig. I. 


The result is that as much light now 
passes through a т inch diameter 
stop behind a lens as would pass 
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through a rather larger stop outside 
the lens, i.e. in front of the glass. 
Therefore when we wish to be as 
exact as may be, it will not do to say 


Fig. 2. 


that dividing the focal length by the 
stop diameter at once gives the true 
I number. 

Without going into the high-and- 
dry why and wherefore, a simple 
little experiment should be tried by 
every photographer, as it will make 
him realise how the front lens affects 
the stop’s working size. 

Fig. 1 shows the general arrange- 
ment of the apparatus as we look 
vertically down on it laid flat out 
on a table. First we have an ebony 
and ivory inch and } inch scale. 
On the centre of this is placed a half- 
penny. To the right and left of the 
scale we have a couple of corks. On 
these rests a bi-convex lens (taken 
from a discarded reading glass). А 
couple of other halfpence are added 
for the sake of easy comparison 
(rather than any vaunting display of 
wealth). It is easy to see how this 
convex lens gives us an enlarged 
edition ot the scale and coin beyond, 
j.e. behind, and near to it. Thus we 
can see how such a convex lens in 
front of a stop converges (refracts) 
the light which enters the stop. 
Thus one may compare the real half- 


2 (Supplement) 


penny-size stop in front of a lens 
with the enlarged halfpenny size 
when the stop is behind the lens, as 
admitting the same quantity of light, 
although their sizes are different. 

“ But why bother about a small 


Fig. 3. 


difference of this kind ? ” The reply 
may be indicated by a recent querist : 
“I have just bought a lens cata- 
logued as F/6, but on measuring the 
stop diameter I find it only about 
one-seventh of the focal length... .” 
Clearly the querist took the diameter 
of the stop opening, and divided the 
focal length by this diameter. But, 
as we have just seen, a behind-lens 
stop acts like a before-lens stop of 
larger size. 

The next question is, '" How are 
we to find the effective diameter of a 
behind-lens stop? " This is a quite 
simple matter. We must first think 
of light coming from a considerable 
distance, so that the (imaginary) rays 
are straight and parallel. How 
many, ie. how wide a bundle, of 
these parallel rays which fall on the 
front surface of the lens manage to 
get through the hole in the stop 
behind the lens? Now it very fortu- 
nately happens, when light passes 
in one direction through a piece of 
apparatus, that we can (very often) 
"reverse the engine," and make it 
pass in exactly the opposite direction. 
(“Тһе path traversed by light is 
reversible.’’) What we now have to 
do is to send (reflect) light through 
the stop, and see how far the parallel 
rays emerging from the lens extend. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 

Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 

“Flower Photography and Ortho- 
chromatic Plates.” 

“ About Light Filters.” 

“ Distance and Exposure." 

“ Daylight Enlarging.”’ 

“ Garden Groups." 

'" Exposure Simplified.” 

“ Lantern-slide Making for Beginners.” 

“ Making Prints on Gaslight Paper.” 

“ Trimming and Mounting Prints.’ 

“Simple Flashlight Fhotography. ' 

“The Simplest Form of Developer.’ 

“ Оп Buying Second-hand Apparatus.’ 

" Bromoil for Beginners.” 
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On a piece of card or stiff paper a 
number of fine black parallel lines 
are ruled, say one-tenth of an inch 
apart. The card is creased or folded 
along a line perpendicular to the 
many fine lines. See fig. 2, where 
two such cards are shown. One 
of these rests across the hood of 
a lens whose stop working dia- 
meter is to be measured. Such 
an arrangement may be worked 
in front of a sky-facing window, 
and sky light reflected upwards 
through the lens. It is perhaps 
more convenient to hold the lens 
and card with the fingers, as 
shown in fig. 3. 

It is useful to use two creased 
cards ; on one are the fine lines, 
while the other is plain. We can 
then use the two as a measuring 
slide. In either case our object is 
to look along the parallel lines, so 
the head is to be held well back, i.e. 
as far as possible away from the 
lens. We look along one line which 
we bring into view, so that this line 
points to the (apparent) edge of the 
Stop opening. Holding the card 
firmly we bring the eye into line 
with some other line which, as near 
as may be, points to the opposite 
edge of the stop. Fig. 4 may perhaps 


Fig. 4. 


help to make this clear. On the left 
we note a line pointing to the stop 
edge, and the seventh line (six spaces) 
on the right we again get a line very 
nearly agreeing with the other side 
of the stop. (In this illustration, 
fig. 4, we are looking vertically down 


'" Self-toning Papers.” 

'" Architectural Work for Beginners.” 
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into the lens, and along the lined сага 
as shown in fig. 2.) In fig. 4 we thus 
find the bundle of parallel rays 
which pass through this stop is 
six-tenths of an inch wide on the 
outside face of the lens. Thus six- 
tenths of an inch is the true working 
diameter of this stop, whatever its 
actual diameter may be. Now let 
us suppose that we have measured 
the focal length of this lens, and 
found it to be 4.25 inches (4]). Ex- 
pressing the focal length and stop 
effective diameter both in tenths of 
inches, we have 42.5 and 6. Dividing 
the former by the latter we get 7.08, 
which we may write as 7, or F/7, as 
being a practical approximation. 

The practical photographer will be 
well advised in being provided with 
what the old-fashioned cookery books 
call * another way," and the modern 
newspaper term more grandly “ап 
alternative procedure." 

(2) If the camera has a focussing 
screen we focus sharply any distant 
object with the lens under considera- 
tion. The ground glass is now ге- 
placed by a piece of stout card, in 
the centre of which is made a hole 
oí say one-eighth оі an inch diameter. 
In a darkened room a candle or lamp 
flame is brought as close as may be 
to this hole in the card. Across the 
hood of the lens is laid a piece of 
finely ground glass. On this we have 
a circular disc of light, i.e. the effec- 
tive size of the stop. The diameter 
of this light disc may be sized up by 
a pair of compasses and read off a 
scale. 

(3) А slight variant is to cut a piece 
of bromide or gaslight paper just to 
fit inside the lens cap ; this, of course, 
being done in the dark-room. The 
camera with pierced card is now 
pointed skywards for a second or 
two, and then returned to the dark- 
room,and the bromide paper developed, 
yielding a black disc the working size 
of the stop. In this case the card 
replacing the ground glass should 
be a fairly light-tight fit, and the 
hole in its centre about the size that 
one makes with a large pin; e.g., a 
lady’s hatpin will serve. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Don’t be Late. 

A meeting of the delegates of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union was held last Saturday in 
Bradford during the early hours of the afternoon, 
and as some important business was expected the 
muster of members was fairly good, though it 
possibly тау have been even better if a little more 
notice had been given to the delegates. A summons 
to an important meeting of a federation, neld inside 
a forty-eight hours’ notice, is much too short for 
business men, and should, unless very urgently 
called, be avoided if at all possible. The difficulty 
of timing delivery by the post is increasing in all 
directions, anc, І think, more than usual in the 
southern parts of the country. In view of these 
difficulties, tne shortness of staff and other condi- 
tions of a like nature are compelling me to prepare 
my week's diary of happenings in advance of pre- 
viously made arrangements, therefore I must ask 
the indulgence and special help of my many corre- 
spondents to enable me keep within cate interest, 
As soon as anything occurs in your society take 
the first available moment of opportunity and write 
me at once. 


An Improvised Syllabus. 

A large number of societies are arranging their 
summer list of rambles, but the paper restrictions, 
and the even greater difficulty of getting the work 
done at all, is compelling these societies to cancel 
their printing arrangements for the summer syllabus. 
Some are making a type-machine copy serve the 
purpose, and some are just getting a bit of help 
and writing а few copies out. А much better 
plan is to get some artist friend or member, who 
can do printed, fairly clear characters to write 
up the list of rambles in Indian or Chinese black 
ink on a sheet of white cardboard. If you cannot 
do the text in printed characters it may be equally 
well done in a good boli handwriting. Set up the 
finished card in front of your long-extension camera, 
and copy it, reducing it down to postcard size or 
perhaps a little less. Use à process plate to make 
the negative from, and print from the negative 
in either bromide or gaslight papers postcard sizc. 
A postcard is quite suitable for folding in book 
form, and the club stamp on the back of the post- 
card completes the improvised syllabus. А clever 
artist сап modify its severity, or embellish it at 
will, according to the limit of his ability and the 
time at his disposal. 


Ask Our Help. 

Having given societies an idea as to how one 
may overcome tbe obstructions of the period, I 
wish it to be quite clearly understood that I want 
to hear what every society is dcing to meet the 
situation for this summer. Аз I write this note 
it is not with a very hopeful heart, for fearful mis- 
givings are everywhere around us, yet we must 
not lose tbat excellent good spirit which has borne 
us along these past three summers so successfully. 
Let us take more counsel one with anotber, let us 
cheer cach other, stimulate the club with new 
blood, ask the help of Tue A. Р., always remember- 
ing that united we stand, divided we fall. If you 
cannot conveniently carry out my suggestion of a 
photographically printed syllabus of rambles, and 
circumstances prevent you issuing the usual printed 
example, you can at least send me a written copy 
and a letter saying what you are doing and what 
you propose to do. If you do this I can help you, 
only let it be now, and continue from month 
to month, and I һауе confidence we shall have 
nothing to regret in (һе scason we аге just entering 
upon. Liverpool, in closing its lecture session, 
says: '' It is remarkable that it should have been 
possible to carry out the full programme in these 
difficult times." It is remarkable, and it is only 
by such determination as we see at Liverpool that 
we can ensure such а successful record. 


What Liverpool Says To-day. 

Let me again urge upon societies the desirability 
of arranging, whenever possible, for a series of one- 
man exbibitions to run over a period. Summer 
time is particularly suitable for several reasons. 
One is that they may be viewed in daylight, and 
very often good light, a feature absent in most 
clubs during the winter session. Another reason 
is ‘that very often there is little of special demon- 
strative interest on the club night in summer, and 
a good discussion may be arranged on the subject 


of somebody's criticism. I have said so тапу 
things in favour of these one-man shows that I am 
almost afraid of repeating what I have said before, 
so on this occasion I will tell you what Liverpool 
15 saying on the subject. During the month of 
March Mr. James McKissack’s pictures were on 
view. The wide range of subjects finely illustrated 
the versatile character of that brilliant Scottish 
worker. April has been ushered in with another 
style. The pictures now on view are the clever 
character studies, still-life, and landscape pictures 
of Mr. Hugo van Wadenoyen, of Cardiff. Liverpool 
adds that '' quite apart from the intrinsic beauty 
of the pictures, these * one-man shows ’ are interest- 
ing and instructive, inasmuch as they enable one 
to judge the methods of well-known workers, by 
seeing a fair number of their pictures at one timc. 
This should tend to broaden tbe outlook of our 
members, and stimulate them in their own work." 
I also may add that the 4 outlook " at Liverpool is 
quite. refreshing—nine new members for March; 
what .will April produce ? 


Brighotse Sends a Good Syllabus. 


Brighouse Photographie Socicty have sent me 
their syllabus of rambles, which includes some half. 
dozen places I know well as the happy hunting 
ground of many Yorkshire хей EA who go 
in search of pretty bits. Hebden Bridge stands 
in the scene of one of the pretty valleys of York- 
shire, where commerce and nature vie with each 
other for supremacy, yet neither verv materially 
spoils each other. А half-dozen excellent subjects 
аге also arranged for demonstrations to precede 
the excursion dates by a couple of days, so that 
fnal arrangements may be definitely given to 
members. This is an excellent plan, it ensures 
attendance by reason of its interest, and further 
avoids the possibility of forgettings and misur.der- 
standings. 


Coventry Кей €ross Exhibition. 

The joint effort of the Coventry and Daimler 
Photographic Clubs is a conspicuous success. The 
fruits of their co-ordinated efforts were decidedly 
good—markedly excellent, in fact, in many instances. 
The pictures were on sale on behalf of the Red 
Cross Funds, and when we visited there were many 
exhibits distinguished by a red cross. Mr. W. H. 
Milnes, principa) of the School of Art, judged the 
display, expressed general satisfaction with the 
work from an artistic standpoint, and was parti- 
cularly pleased with the architectural section. Іп 
regard to landscapes, too, Mr. Milnes was evidently 
so pleased that he wished to give the distinction of 
certificates to a larger number than were awarded 
by the exhibition. 


A New Outlook. 

If I printed al! the good opinions I have received 
of the exhibition held by the co-ordination of the 
regular Coventry Photographic Club, and what I 
may term its splendid side-line, the Daimler Society, 
I should require the whole of this page. The Daimler 
Society is the product of the well-known motor 
works of that name, and although not the first 
works society that I know, yet it is the first in 
Coventry, and is one of a comparatively few amateur 
societies attached to a work-day organisation. 1 
can clearly see the trend of events is leading large 
employers of labour to take more than a passing 
interest in the hobbies and pleasures of their work- 

eople. Up to the past their interest has often 
РЕ with a subscription of one guinea to the 
football club, or the provision of a gold medal to 
the best bat of the cricket team. Іп the days of 
reorganisation I hope soon to come, the welfare of 
the staff, young and old, will form part of the equip- 
ment and organisation of these larger trade corpora- 
tions, and‘I have every reason to believe that the 
art and pastime of picture photography will receive 
its due share of popular patronage. Photographic 
societies will become: more and more part of the 
social side of working communities. The Midland 
Railway has materially encouraged the formation 
of one at Derby, the Daimler Motor Company at 
Coventry ; who will be the next ? 


Two Good Tips. 

A new form of ''interviewing " has been dis- 
covered at the Manchester Amateur; in fact, I 
think, I ougbt to call it an '' inquisition." Іп his 
thoughtful and energetic way Mr. Burgess, of that 


socicty, interrogated M, Hugo van Wadenoyen, 
who in а weak moment had promised Manchester 
his excellent series of pictures for a one-man’ exhibi- 
tion. His interrogation amounts to no less than 
twenty questions--reasoned questions, mind you 
and which demanded an equal number of reasoned 
answers. Lighting, pictorial value, best kind oí 
camera, plate, developer, lens aperture, printing 
papers, faking (cruel еселе) not forgetting art 
training, were some of the points the questioning 
brought forward. It was a brilliant idea, and if 
societies can inflict it upon others, that is, if they 
will stand it, then I say go along. By the way, a 
‘good tip for portraiture came out. Slightly over- 
expose, then devclop for warm toaes with stale 
M.Q., with the addition of a drop of potass. bromide. 


The Freshness of Leicester. 


The freshness of the Leicester Photographic 
Society is infectious and exhilarating. Already a 
list of summer rambles is out, and starts away on 
May 4 to Beeby, and on Whit-Monday to Bradgate 
House. In the fourth year of our troubles the 
society is stronger numerically than they were at 
tbe beginning. Why? Because they have not 
missed a single meeting this past winter, and have 
faithfully carried out every item of a long and 
varie programme, have run a most successful 
exhibition, have elected many new enthusiastic 
photographers as members, and had less resigna- 
tions than in жармады years. Competitions are 
in the air, and the members are getting busy forth- 
with. 

Scottish Portfolio. 

The Scottish Federation portfolio is due to be 
made up this month of April, and Scottish workers 
should ask their society secretary for the latest 
date they can submit work. is is necessarv, 
because all societies have reduced the number 
of circulars they are sending out giving club an- 
nouncements, and possibly this matter of federation 
portfolios may get overlooked. The Scottish 
print and federation mount should not exceed 
twenty inches by sixteen, and the name and address 
of each competitor should be on the back of the 
mount. Scotland is not doing much in federation 
work, so don't let this opportunity pass. 


Looking Ahead. 

It is to the credit of the Bradford Photographic 
Society that they should among the mem 
clear the substantial loss to the club's finances b 
reason of twenty-two members serving with Н.М. 
forces. Тһе society had a deficit of less than five 
pounds in consequence, and already those who 
remain behind to hold the fort have contributed 
over seven pounds to wipe out the debt, and thus 
the atmosphere is again clear. The full member- 
ship has risen from eighty-six to ninety-one—not a 
big rise but a certain one—and it is with some 
satisfaction the council can report having had 
larger attendances through the past winter than 
in many of the previous sessions. There is an air 
of contentment about the club; one feels at home, 
with an ever-increasing sociability among the 
members. Everyone is willing to take a hand in 
helping. That is the right spirit to cultivate. It 
is a long way to spring 1919, but a society which 
looks ahead, as the following fact indicates, is sure 
to spell success the right way. Arrangements are 
being made to hold an exhibition in the Bradford 
Corporation Art Gallery next spring which is to 
beat the last, and that is a task cf some magnitude. 
Mr. С. E. Lawson is the president for the ensuing 
year, and, as usual, the indefatigable secretary is 
Mr. N. Duckworth. 


The Lady Demonstrates. 

In more than one instance we find the lady 
invading certain realms of the photographic society 
hitherto the exclusive privilege of the sterner sex. 
At tbe Hull Photographic Society a very successful 
lecture was given by Miss M. Chaplin on*'* Composi- 
tion." Analysing the best known works of artists 
of repute, Miss Chaplin was able togive the members 
many points of interest and numerous hints useful 
in the selection of subject. Turner’s '* Harbours 
of England" and charmingfigure studies, repro- 
duced in lantern slides, all helped to carry conviction 
to the minds of the audience. 1% was a welcome 
innovation at Hull, and 1 dare say one that will be 
repeated on many subsequent occasions. 
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THE WOODLAND ROAD. : By О. Р. Toruaw. 
A Pinhole Photograph made in a box, as described in article on page 261. | 


‘in these circumstances was greater. 
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Many people have a decided preference for artificial 
light of a certain colour, which thev regard as more 
agreeable or less fatiguing to the eve 
than light of other kinds. The mellow 
light of the oil lamp is preferred by a 
number of workers to the white light of 
the electric filament. Professor W. M. Bayliss, in his 
address before the llluminating Engineering Society 
the other dav, rather went against this view, | He said 
that it was true that researches in the United States 
had indicated that the greatest acuteness of vision 
might be obtained with monochromatic yellow light, 
and it was well known that for microscope work mono- 
chromatic light was preferred, though this was probably 
due to the fact that the resolution of the instrument 
This claim for 
greater acuteness of vision seemed to be based on the 
want of achromatism of the eye, essentially a different 
thing from fatigue. Ап American observer has de- 
clared that the yellow light of the oil lamp or the blue 
of a “true tint " electric incandescent lamp is more 
fatiguing than the nearly white light of а half-watt 
lamp. Hence it would seem that any coloured light 

may be considered as inferior to white 

a o p 


The most interesting part of Mr. F. Krohn’s long 
paper before the Royal Photographic Society on the 
structure of the photographic 
image was his statement that 
in the case of plates having a 
long density curve it had 
been possible to detect a characteristic crystalline 
structure in emulsions by means of an oil-immersion 
microscope. The thickness or thinness of the coating 
seemed to play a great part in the determination of 
the form of the crystal, as, for example, whether cubic 
or hexagonal. It was extremely difficult to detect 
the hexagon type, Fut the cubic system could occasion- 
ally be seen. The crystals appeared almost to be round, 
but on closer study it could be seen that thev were 
definitely crystalline. The study. of photographic 
emulsions from the standpoint of the crystallographer 
certainly opens up an interesting although it must be 
said a very difficult and intricate field of research, and 


whether we shall ever get to the state indicated by 


THE COLOUR 
OF LIGHT. 


CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. 
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Mr. George E. Brown in the discussion, when a certi- 
ficate of quality will be forthcoming with each batch 
of plates in the shape of a photomicrograph of their 
crystalline structure, is another ue. 


It is well known that attached to the photographic 
section of the Royal Flving Corps there is a very large 
number of men engaged in making 
available the results of the ex 
sures secured by the skilled operators 
in the air for staff and reconnaissance 
purposes. Developing, printing, enlarging and such 
like form the daily round of thousands of khaki lads 
both abroad and at home, and хегу useful work it is. 
Many of them have been amateur or professional 
photographers in civil life, and find an added zest in 
their work in the knowledge that it is directly serving 
the defence of their country. The newly-formed 
body familiarly dubbed the “ Penguins," though their 
correct title is the Women's Royal Air Force, is also 
to have its photographic branch, so that photographers 
of both sexes will soon be found in the ranks of those 
who are serving the King and the Empire in this way. 


Spring is a busy season both for nature and for 
mankind ; and this awakening of the earth to her 
eternal annual duties also is the herald to 
the industrious farmer and his toilers. And 
also, as a side issue, the clarion call of the 
season is a harbinger of opportunities to the 
amateur photographic worker. Once again after the 
deadness and solitude of winter he is more than eager 
to glimpse at what the countrvside has in store for him. 
From now onwards practically any day will witness 
some interesting phase of farm work performed in the 
fields by the agriculturists of Great Britain, and we 
think it highly desirable to call the attention of our 
readers to the photographic aspect of this most neces- 
sary labour. Doubtless manv of them have been 
alive to the advantages now offered as long as most 
of their enthusiastic fellow-workers, but there are 
others who have vet to realise and experience the 
possibilities of picture making now presented to them. 
An hour or two spent in the fields where ploughing 
and kindred operations are in progress, accompanied 
by a camera and a supply of plates or films, is a time 
pregnant with the enjovment of open air and often 
productive of considerable instruction. А hand camera 
taking either plates or films will be found the most 
suitable type of instrument, and skilfully operated is 
capable of charming and excellent results. It should 
be noted that, as the colour of the horses used in 
the fields, and the clothes of the labourers is often 
brownish, corresponding in a large extent to the colour 
of the earth and its appendages, an orthochromatic 
plate must be used to pick out the delicate contrasts 
thus presented, or a flat, dull negative will be the 
result. In fact, a panchromatic plate is highly desir- 
able. And, when selecting the point of view, keep 
the above limitation in mind, and endeavour to isolate 
the group so that it comes well emphasised against its 
background. Of course, if the photographer is fortu- 
nate, he may run up against a white-coloured horse in 
the ploug ‘hing team, and then the odds against flatness 
are considerablv lightened. 


“PENGUINS” AS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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NE of the most 
interesting of 
the applications of photography to industrial work is 
in the study of metals. The late Dr. Sorby, of Sheffield, 
was the first to take advantage of photography as a 
recording agent in this connection as early as 1804, 
and in recent years the subject of metallography 
has contributed materially to the world's progress. - 

Metals in their pure state have only a very limited 
use in modern industries, as allovs of two or more 
metals are more suitable for many purposes, and although 
the art of alloying metals has been practised for thousands 
of years, it is only within the last quarter of a century 
that metallic alloys have been examined in а systematic 
manner. The importance of this branch of study is 
quite evident when we consider the extent to which 
metallic allovs are employed. қ 

Copper is used in the pure state for electrical pur- 
poses, but the amount so used is only a fraction of that 
used for brass and bronze, and the use of wrought iron 
is insignificant compared to the use of steel. "TM 

Let us briefly consider how photography assists in 
the studv of metal problems. 

A specimen is first cut from the casting and one face 
filed flat. It is then rubbed on coarse emery cloth, 
the rubbing being done at right angles to the file scratches 
and continued till the file marks are completelv re- 
moved. Successive grades of emery paper are used, 
and finally the scratches are removed by holding the 
specimen lightly on a revolving ''selvyt " pad, using 
rouge as abrasive and water as lubricant. 

The polishing produces an amorphous film on the 
surface of the metal, which is dissolved away by a suit- 
able “ etching " fluid. The constituents of the alloy 
are attacked unequally by the etching reagent, and 
the structure of the metal becomes visible under the 
microscope. | 

Any form of microscope may be used for the visual 
examination of the specimen, but when photographic 
records are required, as is usually the case, it is advan- 
tageous to employ one of the special microscopes 
which have been designed for the purpose. These are 
fitted with exceptionally wide body tubes in order to 
minimise the reflection from the inside of the tube. 

For illuminant, any bright light, such as incandescent 
gas, oxy-hvdrogen light, or half-watt lamp, is suitable, 
but the electric arc lamp with automatic feed is usual 
and perhaps the most satisfactory. А condenser is 
inserted between the light and reflector to concentrate 
the rays as much as possible. 

Illumination by transmitted light is, of course, һу 
the nature of the case, quite impossible, and oblique 
illumination is of limited application, being only 
suitable for quite low powers; for this purpose а 
parabolic reflector is generally used. | 

For high powers the light enters the microscope 
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through a small hole in the 
side of the body tube, and 
is reflected on to the specimen through the objective 
itself by means of a small prism or a glass disc at 45 deg. 
to the optical axis. This interferes to some extent 
with the illumination, but not at all seriously. The 
focussing is done by moving the stage of the microscope. 

The camera used is built in several sections to allow 
of suitable extension for low or high powers, and the 
whole apparatus must be fixed on a rigid support. 
The horizontal position is usual on account of the very 
long camera extension required, and the great difficulty 
that would be experienced in manipulating the apparatus 
in the vertical position. The focussing must be capable 
of being controlled from the back of the camera. 

Two focussing screens are used, one of fine ground 
glass and the other of plain glass. The first is used 
for preliminary focussing, the size of the plate to be 
used being indicated by pencil lines on the ground 
glass. The portion of the specimen is chosen and 
focussed, and the lens stopped down if necessary till 
definition is secured over the area of the plate. The 
clear glass screen is then inserted and the image finely 
focussed by means of a magnifier. After exposure, 
the focussing screen is again placed in position and 
examined to see if any disturbance has taken place 
during the manipulation of the dark slides. 

In cities, work at high powers has to be done after 
midnight when the heavy traffic is off the streets, on 
account of the vibration. 

In general, process plates are used, and in certain 
cases ortho. or panchromatic plates, with suitable 
screens, are necessary for selective contrast. The 
aim in development is to get sufficient contrast, as the 
general tendency is to produce flat negatives. 

Prints are made on a carbon or a semi-matt surface 
of bromide or gaslight card, as this reveals all details 
without the aggressive shiny surface. All particulars 
of the history of the specimen, the number of nega- 
tive, etc., are written on the back of the print. 

For temporary use, where prints are frequently 
consulted and correlated, a desk file is an advantage. 

Heat tinting is a method of developing the structure 
by gently heating the metal in air till the surface be- 
comes oxidised. The different constituents are oxidised 
to different degrees, and many beautiful effects are 
possible. A striking case of this is a steel or iron 
containing phosphorus. On heating, the carbide of 
iron becomes reddish-brown, whilst the phosphide 
becomes at first pale yellow, then salmon, and finally 
the characteristic shade of heliotrope. Some very 
good work has been done in recording these heat-tinting 
eflects by colour photography, notably by thc Auto- 
chrome and Sanger-Shepherd processes, and a very 
interesting field of work is here opened up in which 
colour photography may be advantageously employed. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= expressed by correspondents. 


METOL POISONING AND X-RAY 
DERMATITIS. 


Sir, —As a radiographer to London hospitals I was naturally 
interested in the remarks on the above subject in your issue 
of April 15 (p. 226). I know only too well from personal suffer- 
ing from both troubles how photographic developing agents 
tend to exacerbate dermatitis, and, seeing the great number 
of photographers who through the war have found themselves 
attached to X-ray departments through the R.A.M.C., the 
article in your paper is really of more value than one at first 
glance imagines, and the warning to X-ray assistants con- 
tained therein should not be lightly treated. I personally 
have had the training of many people in X-ray work, and 
not infrequently found cases of metol poisoning set up very 
rapidly when they begin X-ray operating. On the other hand, 
I have seldom, if ever, found the trouble show itself amongst 
the assistants who only do developing. I have taken the 
opportunity of writing as the following experience I adopt 
has to a large extent prevented these most painful evils. After 
trying various preparations with no apparent remedy, I chanced 
to receive a pamphlet on “ Metol Poisoning " from the Feat 
Products Co., who submit Sphagnol ointment and soaps 2s а 
remedy. I must say that with a regular application of the 
ointment over night, and making a practice of always washing 
in Sphagnol medical soap, I personally became rid of the metol 
poisoning, and the violent irritation from X-rays is almost 
extinct. 

No doubt there are others who have found other means to 
meet the troubles, апа as I say, seeing the vest number of 
amateur photographers who аге now in X-ray rooms, air ser- 
vices, etc., perhaps doing nothing else but developing, I think 
a remedy submitted in your valuable journal would be supply- 
ing an urgent and long delayed want. 

I send my experience for what it is worth, and no doubt if 
appealed to Messrs. Peat Products (Sphagnol), Ltd., of 18-19, 
Oueenhithe, Upper Thames Street, E.C.4, could furnish further 
information on the subject.— Yours, etc., Gvpxky H. BOWRA. 

Tooting. 


PERMITS TO PHOTOGRAPH IN NORFOLK. 


SiR,—-With reference to the article in a recent issue of THE 
A. P. on ‘‘ The Permit and the Photographer," by W. E. Bell, 
it may save some of your readers the trouble of application 
and consequent disappointment to know that so far as the 
county of Norfolk, the boroughs of Great Yarmouth and King's 
Lynn are concerned all permits to photograph within two 
miles of the beach are withdrawn, and, the commanding officer 
informs me, will probably not be renewed until the war is over.— 
Yours, etc., 


ARTHUR FURLEY. 
Cromer. 


SELF-TONING PAPERS. 


Sır, — We observe in your issue of April 15 that you have 
an article on Self-toning Papers, which is undoubtedly very 
opportune at the present season of the year. 

There is one point in the article which we would respectfully 
point out does not apply to the use of our Goldona, and that 
is, we have never recommended that Goldona should be washed 
previous to fixing. 

Considering the strength of hypo used in our formula, the 
acid in the paper is almost immediately neutrilised, and the 
tones produced are better, apparently because there is no 
portion of the gold chloride washed out of the emulsion. 

We draw your attention to this matter because naturally 
we are anxious that users of Goldona should get the most satis- 
factory tones, and by experiment we have determined that 
prints fixed without preliminary washing are undoubtedly 
better in quality than those that are washed before fixing. 
Yours, etc., 

Kingsway, London 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN AND Sons, LD. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE RAIN.—It is not so widely realised 
as it might be among photographers that rain need not in any 
way be considered as making out-of-door photographic work 
prohibitive. Many subjects may be safely said to be at their 
best in wet weather, and beautiful effects of atmosphere are 
easily secured, while perhaps it is hardly necessary to mention 
the value of wet streets and pavements to the town dweller. 
A word may be said here, however, upon the adequate pro- 
tection of apparatus, the chief difficulty with many workers ; 
this is regarded as somewhat of a difficulty, but it is really 
quite an easy matter. The present writer was recently using 
an Ensignette camera outdoors in the rain for a whole day 
with not the slightest ill-effect upon the instrument. The 
plated parts of a metal camera demand the most attention, 
and these were wiped over previously with a soit rag moistened 
with just a trace of sweet oil. Upon arriving home the instru- 
ment was opened and set out for twelve hours in a warm room 
to dry any damp upon the bellows thoroughly. In the case 
of a wooden camera upon arriving home the instrument should 
be wiped over and set out in a warm atmosphere to get dry 
before being closed and put away, as if put away damp the 
wood may swell and so cause trouble from swollen joints. When 
operating a camera in the rain it may be added that the lens 
should be examined just before the exposure is made, and any 
damp or raindrops removed with a soft handkerchief, as a 
‘“ misty ” lens will produce negatives that have all the appear- 
ance of fog. R. M. Е. 
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FOCUSSING SCALES ON CHEAP CAMERAS.—The focus:ing 
scale on a very cheap camera is not always quite reliable, and 
possessors of such cameras would do well to check the scale 
by the following simple means. Measure off the distances 
corresponding with the graduation marks along a garden rath, 
and drive a stick into the ground at each point. When dark 
fix the camera in position, raising the front to its fullest extent, 
and get someone to hold a lighted candle at the first distance. 
Give a two-seconds exposure, then drop the front a little, have 
the candle moved to the next distance according to the scale, 
and after focussing for that distance expose again. Upon 
development, if all the images are equally sharp, the scale is 
obviously correct. If some of the marks are wrongly placed, 
the fact will be made evident by lack of sharpness in the image, 
and a little further experimenting will be necessary in order 
to discover where the mark should have been placed. 
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TITLING PRINTS ON P.O.P.—A good ink for this purpose 
can be made from a little iodine dissolved in potassium iodide 
solution, with the addition of a little gum to make the ink 
flow properly. First dissolve 10 grains of gum arabic in } oz. 
of water, afterward adding 10 grains of potassium iodide and 
1 grain of iodine. The title should be written on the dark 
part of the print, which should then be refixed in the usual 
hypo bath and well washed. It is advisable to test the ink, 
when first prepared, by writing on a strip of paper trimmed off 
a print. HJR, 
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А GOOD way to harden the film of a negative is to soak it 
after washing in a solution of: Alum т oz., tannic acid } drm., 
water 8 oz. Тһе soaking should not last longer than ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour at the outside, 2nd the dish should be 
rocked all the time. After soaking, the negative should be 
washed for a quarter of an hour and dried. When dry the 
film will be so hard that splashes of water may be wiped ofí 
the surface without injuring it.— Exch 
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ROM among the legions of photographers who possess small 

folding cameras of the vest pocket or c. d. v. type, how many 
have thought it practicable to adopt the needle hole for making 
such small-size negatives ? Sharp crisp detail is naturally sought 
efter in the small negative, which is generally intended for 
subsequent enlargement. Disappointment would probably 
follow the experiment of exposing the vest-pocket negative 
through a pinhole. A desire, then, is felt for a larger plate 
whole-plate, for instance, has attractions and advantages. 
Indeed, the larger the plate employed the better will the charac- 
teristic pinhole-rendering of a subject be appreciated. There 
are, therefore, two alternatives; either we must expose a large 
plate (or, as will be pointed out later, a piece of bromide paper) 
to the subject—and in many instances this will be the better 
course to adopt—or we can use the small camera with its usual 
lens, and enlarge the result by the use of a pinhole to make a 
large print in the manner recently pointed out in these columns. 

To construct a pinhole camera giving excellent results, all 
that is required is a sound box and lid, large enough to accom- 
modate the size of plate it is desired to employ. For a 
whole-plate picture, for instance, the interior of the box 
at one end should measure at least 9 by 7 inches. If there 
is any difficulty in obtaining such a box, the handy man 
ought to be able to make one very easily of, say, } in. or 
4 in. wood. Assuming, therefore, that the box is secured, 
fix a narrow strip of thin wood or card down two opposite sides 
that are at right angles to that side which is to hold the sensitive 
plate, to make two grooves wide enough to allow the edges of 
а plate to slip in. The groove should, of course, be quite close 
to che end of the box, and the plate will then be held vertically 
at one end. If the plate does not fit the box, strips of card- 
board must be employed to build up to the right size to make 
a holder for the plate to slide into. 

In the centre of the opposite end to that which holds the 
plate cut a circular hole about half an inch in diameter, and 
bevel the edge from the outside with a penknife. Now line the 
box, lid as well, with matt black paper, such as is supplied fo: 
mounting (or black cloth, if such :s available). А hole should 
be cut out to correspond with the hole alreadv made in the box. 
] hen take a piece of thin, hard black paper, such as the backing 
tabs of the Premo film-pack, or that sometimes used in packets 
of needles, and selecting first a very small needle, make the 
point red hot in a candle or gas flame and just touch the black 
paper so as to burn a tiny hole in it; then take, say, a + No. 10 
needle and carefully enlarge the hole till the needle will just 
pass through. Тһе edges of the hole must be as smooth as 
possible, without any burr or ragged appearance, hence the burn- 
ing of the hole when first piercing the paper. The small piece 
of black paper may now be pasted over the hole in the end of 
the box, from the inside, seeing it is central. 

Your makeshift camera is now ready to take in the dark-room 
to insert the plate, but as the box will probably not be perfectly 
light-tight, take with you some thick opaque paper and string, 
апа having placed the plate in position and put the lid on the 
box, proceed to wrap and tic it up. You are now cquipped 
with a perfectly practical camera, capable of impressing the 
plate with whatever subject is presented beíore it, excepting 
moving objects. To make the exposure, cut a small flap of the 
wrapping paper surrounding the pinhole and turn it up, replacing 
it and securing it after the exposure. 

Regarding the calculation of the exposure, what is known 
as the Watkins power system is the simplest. If you have 
employed a -- No. ro needle to make the hole this represents 
Watkins power No. 8, which will always remain the same 
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factor whatever the distance be from the hole to the sensitive 
plate. Supposing this is eight inches, then the rule is, multiply 
the distance from pinhole to plate by the Watkins power 
number thus: 8<8-бі. Assume this to be stop F/64 as if 
vou were using a lens, and estimate the exposure required for 
F 64. This is then multiplied by бо, or, in other words, count 
seconds as minutes or minutes às hours. Other useful needle 
sizes are No. 5, + No. 7, and No. 8, the Watkins power factors 
of which are 5, 6, and 7 respectively. 

The one-plate system has its advantage if only it teaches 
the tvro to think twelve times before exposing the precious 
plate, instead of snapping oft twelve plates at 1-50th second 
each on the first twelve objects he meets with. SEDE 

The use of a camera such as that described above 1s 1n itself 
likely to prove an economiser -of plates—first, because, unless 
a changing bag or some other method of plate-changing 1s 
adopted (home-made single slides can be made by the handy 
man, and in pinhole work careful register 15 quite unnecessary), 
it is only possible to make one exposure with the camera а: ег 
it has been loaded. А further exposure means returning to 
the dark-room. The cost of plates in lage sizes, too, 15 likely 
to prohibit theit being wasted unduly, and this brings us to à 
consideration of the utility of cut sheets of rapid bromide paper 


Brockl:y Combe, Somersetshire. 


for use in their place. Smooth-surfaced, thin, rapid paper 
should be used, and this can be slipped into the groove made 
for the plate, and held there quite securely, provided it 15 backed 
with a piece of stout cardboard of the thickness of a plate. 
The exposure will be considerably greater than with a plate, 
but on а bright day will not be too great for practical purposes. 
(Тту four times as а trial.) Good prints can be made very 
readily from these paper negatives, as the slight grain of the 
paper enhances the breadth of image given by the pinhole. 
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Іт does not seem to be as widely realised 
as it ought to be by the many pboto- 
graphers who are at present with or are 
shortly to join the services, that a vast 
mount of camera work is really per- 
mitted, and it may easily be that the 
worker who wears uniform is often more 
free to pursue his hobby than the man 
who has to remain in a civilian occupa- 
tion. The present writer ioined a К.Х.А.5, 
unit at an active service station somewhere 
in the British Isles, and not only wes he 
allowed to have his camera on the station, but wes also 
granted permission by the competent military autherity to 
do camera work in the very beautiful adjacent country. 
These notes are therefore penned for the comfort and guidance 
of those placed in a similar position. КС 

Unless in very exceptional circumstances, a permit is not 
likely to be refused. ‘Lhe best plan is to see the commanding 
officer of the unit—-cnd not to take the zdvice of those who 
think that they know and do not, who would dissuade—and 
state your case very simply. You will then be probably told, 
when the permission is granted, exactly what you may and 
may not do; and, no matter what the tempting subjects may 
be, keep well within the bounds laid down, o1 trouble may result 
and ihe confiscation of the camera follow. 

Now for a few practical hints. With regard to apparatus, 
a small camera is essential, and films, owing to the fact that 
they may be manipulated in daylight, are preferable to plates, 
for » satisfactory dark room will not be to hand, and a make: 
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ITH A CAMERA ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


By R. M. FANSTONE. 


shift is bound sooner or later to cause failures. The present 
writer is using an Ensignette camera fitted with a first-class 
anastigmat, and has found this type of instrument to yield 
very good results indeed. His aim is the producticn of nega- 
tives, and he docs not even think of printing many of these 
for the present, but puts them very carefully aside so that 
enlargements may be made when a suitable opportunity offers. 
In that way the necessary apparatus is reduced to a minimum; 
and this is essential, as space is a consideration. Тһе writer 
finds it a good plan to keep the entire cutfit, consisting of the 
camera, a supply of film, developing tank, and rytol tabloids 
and hypo, in a small attaché case, about 12 in. by то. This 
keeps the various articles separate, and also tends towards safety. 

With regard to subjects, possibly in the main these will 
mostly be portreits and figure studies, but the worker may 
rest assured on one point, and that is, he will never be at а 
loss even for work of a good pictorial nature in the various 
incidents that happen at every hour of the дау; and the por- 
traitist will have to learn what a really good studio a hut c^n 
be converted into, while the personal appreciation that will 
be the result of his labours, and суеп possibly enough profit 
to make the camera self supporting, will make the work well 
worth while. 

While on the subject it might be as well to point out tha‘ 
very few, if any, photographers realise until too late exactly 
how much of а pictoria] nature they miss until the chance has 
gone by, and the writer would again urge those who are photo- 
graphers іп the services to endeavour to pursue their hobby 
at this present time, and to lose no time in seeing what сап 
be done. Good luck to them ! 
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А NEW MATT-SURFACE PALLADIOTYPE PAPER. 


EADERS of THE А. P. who were familiar with and regu- 

larly used platinotvpe as a printing medium were glad 
when the Platinotvpe Company announced, a year or more ago, 
the introduction of paper in which the salts of palladium were 
employed in place of platinum, which was becoming practically 
unobtainable. Palladium is another of the rare metals, and 
akin to platinum, and the genius of the Platinotvpe Company 
was able to turn it to good account in the production of а 
beautiful and equally permanent printing process satisfying 
to all platinotype devotees. 

The first Palladiotype paper introduced, however, had а 
vellu m-like surface, which, although giving prints of a rich tone, 
did not always appeal to those who preferred the delightiul 
matt surface coupled with depth characteristic of platinotype. 
The company has now made another step forward, and intro- 
duced a matt-surface Palladiotvpe that is even simpler in treat- 
ment than platinotype, and has all the attractiveness of sepia 
plat. at its best. Тһе colour obtained may best be described 
as a fine photogravure brown, approaching the true sepia. 
Our expe iments with the paper indicate its adaptability for 
a considerable range of negatives, particularly as it possesses 
the quality of platinotvpe in retaining its colour scale from the 
highest lights to the deepest shadows. 

Matt Palladiotype is manipulated in the ате way as the 
brand first introduced, and with which our readers аге familiar. 
Similar solutions are employed, but it is now advised 
that the clearing baths be diluted with an equal bulk of dis- 
tilled or boiled water. Ву also diluting the developer with an 
equal quantity of water, softer results асе secured with some- 
what lessened shadow intensity. Тһе influence of temperature 
of the developer is inappreciable if the bath be not used below 
60 deg. Fahr. With weak negatives, an addition of a small 
quantity of bichromate of potash to the developer results in 
greater contrast in the prints, and without any unplea:ant 
cutting-out in the highest lights unless the bichromate is used 
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Butcher’s Abridged Catalogue, 1918.— ^n abridged cata- 
logue of photographic apparatus and mate'ials has just been 
issued by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Cameva House, Farring- 
don Avenue, London, E.C., and may be regarded as a miniature 
edition of the giant catalogue issued by this well-known firm 
in pre-war days. The present book, however, contains parti- 
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inexcess. This useful property has been utilised in the past with 
platinotype prints, and the bichromate will be found to work 
even better and more harmoniously with the Palladiotype paper. 

It should be borne in mind that the new paper is sensitive 
to moisture, and should be kept, printed and stored in the :ame 
manner as platinotvpe paper. The faintly printed image, 
in which detail is just visible in the high lights, is develop ed 
and cleared in a solution which can be the same for both baths. 
These solutions can be made up by dissolving two ounces of 
developing salts (obtainable from the company) in twenty 
ounces oí water. 

A formula for the developing and clearing solution is as 
follows :— 


LIRE NT SOR аас ESSE КОЕЛА bis 2 02. 
СУС АСИ]. ьа nre» кәе b ёа кесене ТӨ BY 
WOOL. 6 сс2хакекк аха ыы ұызамандыса 2. 20 OR 


Forty ounces of water may be used for the clearing bath in the 
above formula. 

After developing in this solution, the prints should be placed 
in three separate changes of clearing solution for about ten 
minutes in each bath. Тһе last clearing bath should be practi- 
cally free from colour. When the third clearing bath shows 
slight discoloration, make up а fresh clearing bath, and pro- 
mote the first one to the position of developer. Finally, the 
pints should be well washed for about fifteen minutes, and 
may then be dried between blotters. 

We can heartily recommend the new paper to readers of 
THE A. P. who require a really beautiful and permanent print- 
ing process which is both simple and speedy to work. The 
Palladiotype paper is obiainable now with both matt and 
vellum surfaces on either buff or white ground, and in the case 
of the matt on either rough or smooth paper. Further parti- 
culars and prices will be supplied on application to the Platino- 
type Company, 66, Beckenham Road, Penge. 


culars of a great selection of everything the photographic worker 
is likely to require at the present time, and covers the ground 
very thovoughly and is well illustrated. We hope that readers 
in want oí the best and cheapest photographic goods now 
available will be able to secure a copv of this handy little book. 
Application should be made to the above address. 
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APRIL. By О. Р. Topas. 
See article on page 261. | 
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SUMMER TIME, 


1918. 


The original, a toned bromide print (6» 81), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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By F. G. Moonr. 
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FUN AND FROLIC. " Bv C. E. Lawson. 
The original, a bromide print (54 х 8), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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Bv AUSTIN SMITH. 


The original, a bromide print (5x 7), was awarded а Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE fundamental idea, or impulse, in 
the making of any work of art is to prompt 
thought. We are sometimes told that the 
end of art is an appeal to the emotions. 
But it is not possible to separate thought 
and feeling or emotion, because they are 
both functions of the mind which grade 
into each other by imperceptible steps. 
Perhaps the deepest and most widely 
spread are the emotions connected with 
parentage, and motherhood especially, 
which human beings share with many 
animals. Probably the root origin is the 
idea of protection of offspring. Natural 
selection has continued those beings which protect their young, 
while those who do not do this in some way necessarily perish. 

But to return. To convey an idea 
forcefully, either by speech, gesture, or the 
universal language of picturing—which, 
by the way, gave origin to written 
language—one must, or at anyrate should, 
be clear in one’s mind as to what is to 
be said. 

This at once brings to mind the hand- 
camerist who, with too active a body 
and in too indolent a mind, wanders about 
aimlessly snapping anything and every- 
thing. Once in a hundred times, perhaps, 
the result is interesting. With him com- 
pare the worker who, preferring quality 
to quantity, concentrates his mind on 
some one line of thought and separates 
out an idea or group of associated ideas. 
More likely than not, the motif idea is 
associated with a person or a thing. 
What thus interests one person is quite 
likely to interest others by reviving 
memory and stimulating association, 
leading on to new combinations, i.e. 
imagination. 

Here, for example, we have the idea of 
music, a particular kind of musical 
instrument, a certain person, a certain 
operation. Our interest is at once engaged, 
memories revived, imagination and asso- 
ciation follow, and sympathetic emotions 
result. 

The technical quality of the work leaves 
little, if anything, to be desired Good, 
sound, purposeful craftsmanship is the 
best possible foundation for effective 
expression. The observant student of 
composition at once perceives the good 
effect of “ keeping the subject well within 
the frame." i.e. avoiding the placing of 
any objects near the margins which might 
attract attention. Crudely analysed, we 
may say that the picture consists of a 
mass or group of light tones, surrounded 
by dark tones. This gives us the feeling of 
simplicity, and suggests strength of effect. 
This simple grouping of tones is an illus- 
tration of breadth—the term which so 
often puzzles the beginner. The chief light 
which rightly takes our attention first 
is that of the face and right hand. The 
body part of the costume, though light, 
is properly subordinated to the more 
im portant face. 

This picture well illustrates a minor 
point of some interest and importance. 
In portraiture the individuality of the 
sitter is essential. In a figure subject— 
as in this case—the figure part may be also 
a portrait, but it is not essential that this 
should beso. A figure picture deals with 
a type—a class—a characteristic example 
of action, costume, environment, incident, 
occupation, etc. А portrait deals with 
an individual. 
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A word should be said regarding the admirable posing of the 
figure, and the disposing of the hands, which are eminently 
natural in the best sense of the term. Опе can almost hear 
the twang of the D string. The attentively listening expression 
of the face is itself an excellent note іп the picture. Someone 
has said that a violin is of all things the most living of non-living 


things. Its beauty of line and form and its possibilities in the 
hands of a master make it a living thing for the time 
being. 


This conjunction of sound and sight, by the way, reminds us of 
a curious fundamental physiological fact, viz., that of our senses 
(taste, smell, etc.), sound and sight, i.e. the ear and the eye, 
alone do not depend on immediate material contact with 
exciting causes, our eye and ear put us into communication with 
objects or sources outside ourselves, and provide grounds for 
infinite imaginings. 
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Bv J. L. Haynes. 


The original, a toned bromide print (44 x 03), t. as awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A GLASS DISH MADE FROM SPOILT 
NEGATIVES. 


POILT negatives should not be 

thrown away, as they can be used 
for making large developing dishes, the 
only requirements being a diamond for 
cutting the glass and a bottle of Mar- 
shall’s Giant Cement (obtainable from 
any oilshop for threepence). Fish glue 
would do, but the former is pre'erable. 
The following description of а dish 
ой in. by 11} in. made from quarter- 
plates will serve as an example. 

Procure about thirty old quarter- 
plates, and remove the films (soaking in 
hot soda water will prove effective). Lay 
a large sheet of paper on a bench in 
some place which will not be required 
for some days. Apply the cement, 
which has to be warmed up in the bottle 


T 
_ 


2 


first, round the edges of eight of the 
plates, and arrange them on the sheet 
of paper, as shown in the illustration, 
"bottom layer." Allow to dry over 
night, and the next day the second layer 
о! plates сап be cemented on to the 
bottom layer, arranging them as shown. 
Allow this to dry, and then cement on 
the top layer. The space "S" will 
make a useful groove for lifting up 
prints. Two lavers of plates would do, 
but three are pre’ crable, as the sides 
can get a better grip on the base. 

To make the sides AB, CD, cut plates 
parallel to the shorter side into strips 
iin. by 14%; in. What is left over can 
be used for joining together the strips 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. лхо P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


in the manner shown. Cement three ot 
these strips together, laying them on a 
sheet о. paper, which can be removed 
when dry. This makes а side оў in. bv 
11% in. To make the sides AD, BC use 
three strips 4} in. by 1 in., obtained 
by cutting a plate in two, parallel to 
the longer side. Cut one strip down to 
315 in. by rz," in, so that when the 
three strips are cemented together the 
side projects over each o! the edges 
AB, CD by ап amount equal to the 
thickness of a plate. When the four 
sides аге dry they сап be cemented оп 
to the base, placing some bottles or 
other articles up against them to keep 
them standing against the base. Apply 
some cement up along the edges, inside 
and outside, at the corners A, В, C, D. 
Allow to dry thoroughly for some days, 
and then remove the paper. It will now 
only be necessary to give the inside a 
coating with paraffin wax, candle grease, 
or negative varnish to protect the cement 
from solutions. 

For this purpose melt the wax, 
pour it into the dish, which should be 
warmed first, and lead it round in the 
Same way as varnishing а negative, 
taking care to lead it round the sides, 
especially at the corners. 

The dish is now ready for use. It 
will be found to serve admirably for all 
purposes of developing, etc., if one 
precaution be taken: the dish must on 
no account be allowed to soak immersed 
in water unless a waterproof coating be 
applied outside, otherwise water will 
gradually soak in and soften the cement. 
For pouring back solutions а funnel must 
be used. x. ЖЕ; 

а ^ 


CARDBOARD TACKLE, 


СИТЕ negatives can be pro- 
[duced by means of pieces of card- 
board in the camera bellows. 

pe» Beautiful black vignettes made by 
this method were seen many vears ago, 
and the “ double,” or negative showing 
a person talking to him or he- self, 1s 
also made this way. А form of ' double ” 
which is very popular, the '' inset," can 
be easily made by using two pieces of 
cardboard cut as in sketch. The outside 
dimensions of each must be equal, the 
length just sufficient to hold in the first 
fold of the bellows, top and bottom. 
The large rectangle must be marked out 
exactly the same on each, and should 
be the same size as the required photo- 
graph. The small rectangle must be 
marked out equally too, but the size is 
immaterial; some would prefer it larger 
than others. The outside breadth of 
each card must be more than the breadth 
о: picture to be taken, but small enough 
to allow passage into the bellows. 
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Having cut cards, they are used in 
the following manner. Suppose the 
principal subject of the photograph is 
a young lady. Place the card A upside 
down, ie. with odd corner to bottom 


left hand, in the bellows; get it central, 
and mark where edges come either on 
the bellows or the ground glass. Focus 
the subject іп the space А, expose 
and remove slide, but don't disturb 
the plate. Now suppose the comple- 
ment of the picture is to be the young 
ladv's soldier boy, but he's at the front, 
and all vou have is a photograph ot him. 
Take away A, and in its place put B, 
the small aperture b' at the bottom 
left-hand corner. Bring the edges to 
the marks where the edges of A were. 
Fix up the photograph of soldier, and: 
focus it in the space b', making the 


head, if possible, in proportion with the 
first image. To facilitate this take the 
first photograph with the features small, 
and secure a large photograph if уой 
can for the copy. Replace slide, and 
expose again. If care is exercised this 
wil give a good result, and needs no 
special care in printing. Should the 
margin of small print not blend properly 
into the background of the other, it 
will signity that the cards did not corre- 
spond accurately. T. 25; 
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THE MIRROR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HY does the mirror 
in a reflex camera 
or ordinary finder 
give a picture the 
right way up, but 
the wrong way 
round as regards 
right and left? If 
nature has ordained 
our nose to point 
to the south-east, 
why does it appear 
to point to the 
south-west as мге 
view our features in the mirror ? 
Why do we appear to be left-handed 
as seen in the dressing mirror? Ask 
the first half-dozen people you meet 
any of these easy questions, and 
you get the answer, '' Everyone knows 
that a mirror reverses things," which 
after all is not very satisfying. 

Now, reflection of light touches 
the work of the photographer in 
quite a number of different ways; 


e.g., (1) apparatus—finders, reflex 
Q 
A Q B 
Figl 
P 


camera, reversing prism (for copying), 
etc. ; (2) subject—portraiture with 
mirror, small interiors, water reflec- 
tions; (3) defects—extraneous re- 
flected light by lens hood, lens, 
inside camera, dark-room, etc. There- 
fore a few minutes may be spent in 
trying to grip one or two simple 


bottom facts which explain the main 
points and clear away the “ mystery ”’ 
of the mirror. 

Suppose we are looking vertically 
down upon a billiard table. In fig. 1 
the straight line AB represents the 
edge of a cushion. А player sends a 
ball in a direction РО perpendicular 
to the cushion, which ''reflects " it 
back again along the same line OP, 
but reversed in direction. Another 
ball (fig. 2) sent in the direction РО 
strikes the cushion obliquely, and is 
“ reflected" by the cushion in the 
direction along OR. If we draw the 
line QT perpendicular to the reflect- 
ing cushion AB we shall find the 
angle (of '' incidence") 
POT is equal to the 
angle (of `‘ reflection") 
КОТ. (It is, of course, 
assumed the ball is 
struck full and true, 
i.e. по screw or side.) = 

An Experiment.—-Now let us make 
a simple little experiment. We re- 
quire a small mirror. For this we 
may use any small piece of glass 
(e.g. 34 bv 23) converted into a 
“ black mirror ’’ by attaching to it a 
piece of black paper (from a package 
of bromide paper, etc.) with a little 
glycerine, oil, vaseline, paste, etc. 
To hold our mirror in a vertical plane 
we can fix it with sealing wax, gum 
paper, cotton, etc., to a card box of 
old negatives as support (see fig. 3). 
We now require a flat table top or 
drawing board, а few pins, pencil, 
and sheet of paper. The paper is 
laid on the table. On this come the 
mirror and support. In fig. 4 RS is 
the line of the mirror resting on the 
table. At P we insert a pin. Its 
image is seen at or about О. If we 
“ waggle ” P the image moves corre- 
spondingly. In this way it is often 
useful to identify an image with its 
object. At 5 we place а pin close 
to the mirror. Moving the eye towards 
E we place another pin, such that 
the pins E and S are in line with 
the image at Q. Q is therefore some- 
where in this line. Moving the eye 


РЗ 


to Е we repeat by placing pins R and 
Е also in line with О. Without dis- 
turbing pins R and S the mirror 
RTS is removed. As the pins R and S 
were touching the mirror we get a 
trace of the mirror's surface by 
drawing the straight line RS. Con- 
tinuing the lines ES and FR we find 
they intersect at O. This point Q 
being the only point common to 
ES and FR must give us the position 
of the (virtual) image О of the object 
P. On joining PO we find this line 
is perpendicular to RS; also Q and P 
are equal. In other words, the image 
given by a plain (flat) mirror is as 
far behind the mirror as the object 
is in front of it. This is the key to 
most of our problems. See what 
follows from this. 

In the two triangles PTS and 
OTS we have ОТ=РТ, the side TS 
common to both, and also the angles 
at T right angles; therefore these 
two triangles are equal in all respects. 
So the angles TSO, TSP are equal, 
but TSO-NSE (vertically opposite), 
so that TSP=NSE, which brings us 
round again to our starting point, 
viz., the angle of incidence. PSG is 
equal to the angle of reflection ESG. 


FigC 


(SG being perpendicular or '' normal ”’ 
to the mirror.) 

The focussing screen picture is up- 
side down and reversed side to side. 
Why ? Consider your camera as a 
simple box for the moment, and that 
you are regarding it from above 
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downwards. See fig. 5. An object А 
on your /eft sends light through the 
lens at L, which reaches your focus- 
sing screen on your right at B. Hence 
the lens reverses the picture from 
left to right, and of course right to 
left. Next take a side view of the 


Fig 6 


camera (fig. 6). A foreground object 
at F sends light through the lens, 
which reaches the top of the focussing 
screen. Thus the picture is inverted 
as regards top and bottom. 

The simple reflector finder is the 
oldest and best known form. Again 
we may regard it as a simple box 
(fig. 7) with a (short-focus) lens at 
one end. At the opposite end is a 
mirror HK, sloped at an angle of 
45 deg. or half a right angle to the 
vertical plane. In the case of an 
ordinary camera rays coming from F 
would be focussed at E, but the 
mirror HK intercepts and reflects 
them to the top of the camera box 
finder HN, where we have a small 
horizontal ground glass instead of 
in the usual vertical plane HM. We 
thus see that the foreground object F 
which would normally appear at E 
near the top of the upside-down 
picture HM is reflected to G, which 
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as we look down upon it is now seen 
as the bottom of the picture. 
We can regard this in another 
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light. Suppose we have a vertical 
ground glass HM, and suppose this 
to be hinged to the camera along its 
back top edge H so that it may 
swing from HM to HN. Тһе mirror 
HK in effect gives us the effect that 
would result from the screen receiving 
an upside-down picture at HM and 
then swinging it into a right-way-up 
picture at HN. Thus the finder 


picture is right way up, but it is 
still reversed as regards right and 
left. Look at fig. 5 again. An object 
А on our left is shown on our right 


Fig. 12. 


on the focussing screen, and as this 
screen swings about the horizontal 
hinge axis, the right-hand side of the 
focussing screen is still to the right 
whether the screen be vertical HM, 
or horizontal HN. 

The reflex camera is ordinarily 
arranged on the simple reflector 
plan just described. In the finder 
the mirror is a fixture. In the reflex 
camera the mirror is movable. To 
select and focus the picture the 

mirror is let down into 

› the position НК, fig. 7, 

5 but for the purpose of 

exposure the mirror is 
raised from НК to HN, 
so that the light pass- 
ing through the lens 

~ may reach the plate at 
HM. 

Suppose now we turn 
the simple finder or 
1eflex ‘camera on its 
side. What happens to 
our picture? It is now 
upside down, but right 

way round аз regards right and left. 
If we look down upon our camera 
turned on its side (fig. 8), the mirror 
now occupies the position HK. An 
object on our left at A would without 
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the mirror appear on our right at B, 
but with the mirror it is seen on our 
left at G. Similarly an object on our 
right previously seen on our left at 
C is now seen on our right at C’. 

The Plain Reversing Mirror.—We 
may now return to the consideration 
of an ordinary mirror before which 
we stand, and observe that a certain 
mark on our right cheek appears on 
the left cheek of our image, or so 
we should describe it were we looking 
at the face of а real person instead 
of a phantom or virtual image. 

In fig. 9 suppose AB to represent 
(in plan) the face of mirror before 
which we stand with nose at N, out 
right and left eyes would occupy the 
relative positions indicated by R and 
L. We have already seen that with 
a plain mirror the image is as far 
behind the mirror as the object is in 
front of it, and thus К and І. аге 
respectively imaged at R' and L’. 

Now suppose our place Әс taken 
bv a friend, and that as we stand 
close to and with our back to the 
mirror we view our friend. We now 
see his right cheek towards our left, 
precisely as we say that we see in 
the mirror that his right cheek appears 
on the left side of the image. 

Camera Tricks with Mirrors. — 
These are many in number, but it 
must suffice to mention one or two 
only. First as regards multiple 
images. This may readily be shown 
with a sizable mirror attached to a 
vertical wall, say over a mantelpiece, 
as at fig. 10 A lighted candle 15 
placed on the mantelshelf at C, and 
a second mirror parallel to the first 
is put at M. On looking into the 
mirror in the direction indicated by 
the arrow at E a long row of candle- 
flame images may be seen. If two 
sufficiently large mirrors be used in 
this way we can get through the 
camera a row of portraits of one sitter. 

Our last experiment shows a ghost 
image effect. А bottle (B, fig. 11) 
containing water is set up and focussed 
bv the camera at D (in plan). Between 
the lens and bottle is set up in the 
vertical plane a sheet of clear and 
very clean glass at 45 deg. of angle 
to the line of sight. At C we have 
a lighted candle which is so, placed 
that PC=PB when the reflected 
image of C appears to be in the 
midst of the water in B. We thus 
learn that the light falling on a sheet 
of clear glass, enough is reflected to 
form an image which can be photo- 
graphed. In fig. 12 we see an ordinary 
wine bottle containing water, in 
which floats a small cork. The re- 
flected image of a lighted candle 
appears to be in the water. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
CTHB A.P. AND САЛУ? 
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THE STERLING QUALITY 


of lllingworth's Gaslight Paper, SLOGAS, is established 
beyond question by the chorus of praise it receives and the 
ever-increasing demand for it from amateurs. “SLOGAS,” 
as its name implies, is a real slow-printing Gaslight paper of 
enormous latitude, simple to work, yielding magnificent prints— 
and remember, however much you under or over-expose, or 
under or over-develop, it will not stain. 


MADE IN Two CRABES; 
VIGOROUS (hard) for soft and weak negatives, апа 
PORTRAIT (soft) for contrasty and normal negatives. 


EACH GRADE IN THREE SURFACES: GLOSSY, MATT, and SATIN 


27. IN SUBDULO ARTIF le. t LIGHT INSTRUCTIONS ENCLOSED 


Sole Manufacturers : 
THOMAS 
ILLINGWORTH & CO., Ltd., 


PARK ROYAL, 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION, 
LONDON, N.W.10. 


*SLOGAS" 


can be obtained from all 
photographic dealers at the 
same price as an ordinary 


THE GASLIGHT PAPER | 
WITH EXCEPTIONAL LATITUDE 
| PERFECT TIS АМ; ТНЕ ИМЕ AND EVERY TIME 


(LLINCWORTH & CO, US Willesden „Жс ^ш», LONDON эж: " Gaslight Paper. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND 


Why Abandon ? 

“ You cannot kill Germans by killing Jov."—George 
Robey. It is almost equally certain that the one- 
ten train to Bolton Abbey will run just the same 
on every Saturday afternoon in July whether the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union decides to abandon 
their once-a-year gathering under the canopy of а 
blue sky and amidst the wonders of nature, which 
have not yet ceased to beautify the earth, even on 
patriotic grounds. In almost every case where 
societies or photographic organisations have closed 
down their meetings, their gatherings, and tneir 
activities they have nearly died а natural death— 
or perhaps I should call it an unnatural one. The 
societies who have redoubled their efforts and 
allowed nothing of importance to slide out of their 
organisation are stronger to-day than before the 
war. These are facts, and I ask which policy 15 
the most patriotic and in the national interest, 
Тһе big photographic development of that phase 
of the Royal Air Foire is one answer. If men аге 
working under pressure and the close confinement 
governing munition activities, it is also necessary 
and equally patriotic that some provision be made 
for the potentialities of fresh air and a change of 
scene. Bolton Abbey supplies both. 


Don’t Follow the Lead. 

If there is anything in the patriotic suggestion 
of saving railway travelling it is not in the direction 
of a few people availing themselves of the existing 
time-table of railway trains, or trams, to have a 
Saturday afternoon ramble in the country, and no 
reasonable person could urge it is so. There are 
ways of saving railway traffic far more effective 
than this one, but to mention these is the business 
of somebody else and not mine. I hope societies 
generally will not view the decision of the Yorkshire 
Federation to abandon this annual meeting of 
sociable society officials as a lead to govern their 
own ramble programmes, but wil hold them as 
usual, and if there is any prospect of saving railway 
travelling let it bc by selection of rendezvous and 
not by total abandonment. If any member has 
a very strong desire to be extra patriotic in this 
direction let him do as the writer and other three 
persons did on last year’s Bolton Abbey ramble— 
walk half the way from Leeds, 


New Federation Officers. 


The decision of abandonment was arrived at at 
a meeting of the delegates of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion held at Bradford, and I am glad to hear it 
was by no means a unanimous vote. Among 
other important items of business was the election 
of officers, and the ballot revealed that the following 
gentlemen were elected to the respective offices :—- 
President, F. Atkinson (Hull); vice-presidents, 
Harold G. Grainger, C. B. Howdill, W. Holmes, 
W. Н. Houghton, J. Е. Seaman, Е. Thorne; trea- 
surer, F. Atkinson; hon. business secretary, E. 
Clough; hon. lantern-slide secretary, E. S. Maples ; 
hon. portfolio secretary, H. Crossley. 


War News. 

Delegates reported from some societies that 
meetiugs had been well sustained by good numbers, 
which is some confirmation of the views I have 
expressed on the subject of '' carrying on." Presi- 
dent Atkinson thanked the delegates for re-election 
to the highest position in the Federation, and 
mentioned incidentally that the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion had by no means finished its career of good 
work—after the war, photography would come 
more to the fore than ever in educational develop- 
ments. As something in the nature of a thanks- 
giving for шапу mercies, the Yorkshire. Federation 
has voted five guineas to а Yorkshire war fund. 
Much sympathy was expressed to Mr. E. Clough, 
thc Federation secretary, on the regrettable injury 
to his only son, Lieut. Clough. Wounded in both 
arms and legs he һа» sutfered very much indeed, 
aal everyone sincerely trusts he will speedily be 
restored to health with no permanent injury. 
‘Troubles seldom come alone, and almost by the 
same post news arrived that to Mr. Clough’s son- 
in-law a serious accident had happened as a 
military representative іп America, There is, 
however, some consolation to Mr. Clough in the 
knowledge that the lives are happily spared. 


Yorkshire Annual Meeting. 


Tbe annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union was held in the rooms of the 
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Recs 


CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Spen Valley Photographic Society, Field Head, 
Leeds Road, Liversedge, on Saturday, April 27, 
and I regret I was unable to announce the pro- 
spective arrangements in time to be of service to 
the Yorkshire societies. The arrangements in- 
cluded ап exhibition of work by societies, the 
usual Federation tea, followed by annual meeting 
and presidential address, and I believe tne new 
Federation trophy arrangements меге expected 
to be announced. А detailed report will be given 
in а later issue. 


Pushful Bristol. 


In a subsequent paragraph I am giving the 
whole of the report of the Bristol Photographic 
Club, which I ask you to read carefully in con- 
junction with the opening paragraphs of this page 
and previous observations І have made on the same 
subject. There may be uncertainty of travel during 
the period covering these outings, and to meet 
this possibility a pushful society like Bristol makes 
provision in appointing a special ** outing " secre- 
tary, who will combine his activities with those 
of the publicity branch, both essential features of 
society organisation. He will advise members 
weekly, giving ullest particulars of arrangements 
first hand and right up to date. Certain dates are 
left open (five in number are stated) with the object 
of giving members an opportunity of visiting parti- 
cular localitics again if desired. The bulk of the 
dates are on Saturday afternoons, with ап occa- 
sional mid-week fixture. 


What Bristol has Done. 


The annual general meeting of the Bristol Photo- 
grapbic Club was held at headquarters on Wednes- 
day, April 10. Alloffices being declared void, Mr. 
Jobn Fisher, Hon.A.R.C.A., was elected to the presi- 
dential chair for the fifteenth year in succession, 
amidst applause, and he received the warmest 
congratulations from those present. Mr. Fisher’s 
services to the club have been inestimable. Mr. 
W. F. Kuner was, with acclamation, re-elected hon, 
secretary, and was specially thanked for his valuable 
and untiring services. The hon. treasurer, on re- 
election, was able to report a satisfactory state of 
affairs, for in the face of increased expenditure he 
was able to show a balance on the right side. Other 
reports having -been submitted, further officers 
were duly elected. The winter programme, just 
балий, has been exceptionally successful. ]t 
has been the means of holding the members to- 
gether as perhaps never before. The attendances 
have been splendidly maintained. There were 
eleven lectures in all, ten being with the lantern, 
and a whist drive, at which there were over a hundred 
persons present. This function was acknowledged 
to be the tit-bit of the season. Inter-com- 
munication between members of the Bath, Clifton 
and Bristol societies has taken place. Early in 
the year an exhibition of members’ work was held, 
Mr. Percy Lewis being the judge; and recently the 
lantern-siide competition the Clifton Society being 
the critics, took place. After considerable discus- 
sion it was decided not to raise the subscription 
for the ensuing year. Ап old office was reinstated, 
viz., that of hon. outing and press secretaryship, 
this step being thought necessary owing to the 
exceptional times existing. The summer  pro- 
gramme being submitted, it was found that, not- 
withstanding restricted areas, twenty-two excur- 
sions had been provided for, with five cates left 
open for later arrangement. The club is fortunate 
in the fact that amongst its members there are many 
animated with fine eathusiasm, and, come what 
may, their one aim and object will be to use every 
possible means in their power to keep the club 
going and the flag flying. 


Vitality at Belfast. 


At a meeting of the Central Camera Club, Belfast, 
held recently, Mr. Jas. Gamble gave a demonstra- 
tion on ' Multiple Mounting and Passe-partout 
Framing," and showed that in mounting a print 
on art papers of various shades there was consider- 
able scope to produce an artistic result, but, while 
sunplicity in the contrast of the mounts used pro- 
duced the best result and was to be advised, the 
picture might be made or marred by its treatment 
at this stage of the mounting. The passe-partout 
method of framing was recomended on account 
of its cheapness, and also because a binding paper 
could be used to harmonise with the mount, A 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gamble for his lucid and 
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interesting demonstration of the process was passed 
unanimously. As there were not a sufficient num- 
ber of entries for a competition on any indoor sub- 
ject, it was decided to postpone it until next session, 
when it is hoped to hold several competitions on 
various subjects. Seven new members were elected, 
and the following officers were selected for the 
coming session :—President, Mr. W. Т. Polley; 
vice-presidents, Messrs. J. H. Hamilton, D. Elliott, 
B.A., H. McCleery, S. Leighton, R. Welch, M.R.I.A., 
С. L. Owens, Jas. Gamble, J. Sinclair, and Thos. 
Bryans; hon. secretary, Мг. W. E. Aiken; hon. 
assistant secretary, Mr. W. J. Rankin, jun.; hon. 
treasurer, Miss Maconaghie. The membership of 
this society is quite satisfactory, they baving made 
a total of twenty-two new additions for the past 
session. Mr. W. J. Rankin has vacated the secre- 
taryship after seven years’ work, owing to the 
press of business duties, but I also hear his suc- 
cessor has a good reputation for enthusiasm and 
should fill the post well. 


Optimism at South London. 


The officers and members of the South London 
Photographic Society have good reason to be 
optimistic as to the future. Тһе following is а 
review of the past year's work, which speaks well 
de = splendid ы of ا‎ a which has 

elped the society through a v trying period. 
Meetings have been well attended: and the Metu 
and demonstrations һауе been unusually successful, 
having an interest for all grades and classes of 
workers. Six new members joined during the 
winter session, and although the old society room 
is still unavailable, they havc been able to carry on. 
Two .members had prints accepted and exhibited 
at the London Salon of Photography, and Mrs. 
Constance Nunn was successful in obtaining an 
award for a picture taken at tne Affiliation Societ y's 
excursion to the Zoo. In the Affiliation print 
competition two members had prints selected and 
retained for circulation. The circulating portfolio 
has proved quite an attraction this year, and an 
exhibition of the portfolio work held a few weeks 
ago resulted in Mr. Mauger being awarded the 
bronze plaque for a set of six very fine portrait 
studies. The exhibition brought in two new mem- 
bers for the portfolio section, and to overcome the 
wall space difficulty, Mr. White constructed some 
very ingenious folding screens. 


New Secretary for South London. 


Monthly competitions have always been a feature 
of the South London Society, and entries this year 
are fully up to the standard. The judging of the 
final set is still in progress. I have on several 
occasions drawn attention to the advisability of 
commencing meetings to scheduled time, and South 
London inform me they have found the practice 
very valuable, and, in fact, atly appreciated 
by visiting lecturers, who had to depend upon 
curtailed travelling facilities. The summer pro- 
gramme is now being arranged, with the certainty 
of running three afternoon excursions to Kew, 
the Zoo, and Lincoln's Inn, in addition to other 
outings which will be arranged at members’ re- 
quests. The next meeting is fixed for May 6, when 
Mr. E. W. Taylor will demonstrate “ Enlarging 
without a Condenser," and the time of starting is 
altered to 7.30 p.m. The election of officers has 
resulted as follows :—President, W. F. Slater ; 
poste secretary, W. E. White; Јапќегпіѕї, С. 
Mauger; Affiliation delegates, the president and 
Ernest W. Brooks. Unfortunately the society has 
lost the services of H. Richards, owing to ill-health, 
and Ernest W. Brooks has been appointed to the 
post. The secretarial address is now, 4, Ferndale 
Road, Clapham, S.W.4. 


Nature Photography at Huddersfield. 


Huddersfield Photographic Society, who com- 
bine with Naturalists of the same name, had a very 
interesting lecture by their president on а recent 
Saturday. Mr. J. C. North, who has devoted much 
time and energy in the د‎ of nature photo- 
graphy, exoibited a splendid series of slides illus- 
trating the wild fowl of the Farne Islands and else- 
where, and some unusually good photographs of 
the buzzard taken at close quarters. Other slides 
depicted insects of various species, and others again 
interesting plants, most noteworthy of which were 
numerous cacti taken in India, Spain, and even in 
Mr. North's own greenhouse. Hearty appreciation 
was shown the instructive ture. 
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‚ а bromide print (8X6), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


The original 
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Every reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will 
be glad to know that “ Photograms of the Year 1017-18” 
is now ready and is pub- 

"PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR" lished to-day. Only 
those in the printing 
and publishing trade 
will fully realise the extraordinary difficulties that 
have had to be overcome in the production of an 
Annual such as this at the present time, but these 
difficulties having been surmounted, we feel sure, 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


from an inspection of the advance copies, that the 
book is in no way behind previous volumes in beauty : 


and interest of contents. We must, however, impress 
on all readers the urgency of obtaining their copies 
promptly, as the edition is of necessity limited, and there 
can be no question of reprinting when this is exhausted. 
It should be obtainable this week from newsagents and 
booksellers, or copies can be ordered direct from the 
publishers,. Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, La. 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C.2, price 3s. in paper 
covers; 4s. cloth bound. 
All photographers, both outside and inside the army, 
will feel gratified at the well-deserved honour of the 
Croix de Guerre conferred on Lieut. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS Ernest Brooks by the French Govern- 
AS HEROES. ment. If there are any folk who think 
that the work of the official photo- 
graphers at the front lies in comparatively safe and 
pleasant places, out of reach and contact with the grim 
realities of modern warfare, the story of the chivalrous 
and gallant conduct of Mr. Brooks and his chauffeur 
should certainly disillusion them. Nor is this by any 
means the only case in the recent heavy fighting where 
the official photographers have braved great dangers 
and taken big risks in the course of their duties in the 
battle zone. We hear, for example, of Lieut. Armand 
Consolé, a well known Fleet Street journalist photo- 
grapher before the war, who recently was in theact of 
taking a photograph on the battlefield when a shell 
bursting near to him wounded one of his legs so badly 
that it had to be amputated. Only two days before he 
had pluckily snapped the German entry into Bailleul. 
The Huns naturally peppered him with rifle fire, but he 
made good his escape with some fine negatives. 
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._ Our pre-war dependence upon the Continental chemist 
is commonly supposed to be a reproach to the British 
chemical industry, but the reproach was 
never entirely deserved, for although 
what are known as “ fine ” chemicals were 
largely of German origin, “heavy " 
chemicals were generally British, though not to the same 
overwhelming extent. Such shortage as has occurred 
in hypo, alum, and sulphites has been due to Govern- 
ment demands, and not to any lack on the part of the 
manufacturers so far as the provision of a normally 
sufficient supply is concerned. With fine chemicals it 1s 
different, for here the German industry had created a 
virtual monopoly, but even in this respect the replace- 
ments which have been made since the war have been 
a triumph. Upon asking a certain firm of chemical 
manufacturers recently what fine chemicals they were 
now making that were formerly obtained from the Conti- 
nent, we were given a list of thirty-four items, covering 
a very large range ; and the same thing was true of two 
or three other firms to whom we addressed the same 
question. Nor are these new products substitutes, if 
the word '' substitute " means something inferior, or at 
any rate something different ; they are equivalents, and 
in some cases even better than the original which thev 
replace, because the standardisation has been higher. 


On page 281 of the present issue will be found an 


CHEMICAL 
TRIUMPHS. 


example of a simple photographic silhouette of the type 


that combines a good portrait with an 
PHOTOGRAPHIC eminently pleasing result so far as 
SILHOUETTES. pictorial composition is concerned. 

The production of silhouettes is such a 
simple matter that it is surprising that greater numbers 
are not produced by the amateur photographer as a 
variation from the ordinary at-home portrait, particu- 
larly as they can be easily produced by either daylight or 
in the evening by artificial light. The usual and obvious 
method employed is to:so arrange the lighting scheme 
that the whole of it is behind the sitter. The photograph 
is then taken of the shadow side of the sitter only, 
and if all other extraneous light is blocked out, so that 
there is no “ creeping,” the result should be a perfect 
black outline portrait. If daylight is used, а passage 
at the end of which is a window or doorway through 
which daylight enters, makes a very good “ studio,” 
taking care that no other light enters excepting through 
this opening, and also that no light is reflected 
from the walls, etc. А plain white sheet or tablecloth 
is stretched over the window or doorway, and the model 
stands or sits, in profile, about a foot or two in front of it. 
The image is focussed in the ordinary way, and a slow 
well-backed plate is used, giving a short exposure, and 
developing (using а clean-working restrained developer) 
until the background is as dense as possible, leaving 
the image of the sitter quite clear. If artificial light 15 
used the same procedure is followed, and in this case 
success is more certain, as an inner door between two 
rooms, or between а room and passage, for instance, 
can be used, with the certainty that the room can be 
kept in entire darkness. The sheet is stretched over 
the doorway and a piece of magnesium ribbon or flash- 
powder is burnt on the far side, thus making the ex- 
posure, the sitter being, of course, on the same side of 
the sheet as the camera. 
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ENTHUSIASM for 
our pastime ог 
hobby is a most 
desirable posses- 
sion. It gives charm and novelty to the outlet of 
our energy, and always keeps us striving to become 
better acquainted with our work and excel in its 
accomplishment. 

Some natures are blessed with a large vein of solid 
enthusiasm, and the possessors are lucky people ; 
others, not so fortunate, need more stimulation to acti- 
vity, and more attraction to keep them at this state 
when thus aroused. Some are inclined towards what may 
be termed photographic liver. The symptoms are well 
known (an example, and no offence intended to sensitive 
readers) to members of photographic societies, and to 
diagnose the complaint and effect a cure is often beyond 
the secretary’s capacity. 

At the present time this disease probably has a 
tendency to be more severe than usual, due partly to 
military restrictions, greatly increased expense of 
material, and lack of time. Everyone is not possessed 
of the purse of Fortunatus, and expense is often a brake 
on the wheel of enthusiasm. Beginners are sometimes 
discouraged by this matter, because, instead of buying 
just the essential articles needed for their work, they 
indulge too much in needless accessories. Unable to 
bear the strain on their recreative finances, their enthu- 
siasm gets damped until it finally fizzles out in a cloud 
of smoke. The moral is: Keep expenses down and 
obtain the maximum results of efficiency and quality 
from your materials. A little thought and self-control 
does much to eliminate waste. 

Perhaps a more potent drag on enthusiasm is 
aimless, haphazard photography, i.e. photography 
without any definite end. This is usually photography 
practised merely for casual amusement, something to 
pass time away in a pleasant manner. By this state- 
ment it is not implied that we are in concurrence with 
the superior-minded individual of ambitious pictorial 
pretensions, who looks down disparagingly on this phase 
of camera work from his self-placed altitude. Often 
the serious and clever worker is recruited from this 
class, if he survives the ennui which mere exposing апа 
developing inevitably bring. 

It is safe to assume that most of us who take up 
photography do so in reply to some prompting of our 
mental bias, which urges us to the desire to record 
or express on paper the objects we see around us and 
which give us pleasure. We should try and analyse this 
feeling, and then follow our photographic inclinations 
along the lines thus brought to light. 

If we are impressed by the beauty and wonder of 
this world and the life on it, then pictorial photography 
is our end, for, sooner or later, will come the irresistible 
desire to render on paper, for our own and other people’s 
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delectation, the mental impressions formed \ 


in our brain. eA 

If it 15 the minuteness of nature, in all 
its miracle of simple yet complex structure 
of living organisms, which fascinates us, then the 
photographic study of botany and entomology is our 
forte. 

Or, maybe, we have a leaning towards subjects of 
an historical nature, or types of architecture, or collect- 
ing curios and examples of workmanship connected with 
old churches and houses and inns; here, then, we are 
cut out for record making. 

All these paths are fairly well defined, however, and 
the person who has inclinations along any one of them 
wil have no difficulty in finding which is the right 
way. But consider the case when we have no particular 
leaning for any of these fields, and no particular tendency 
to specialise, and yet have a liking to photograph any- 
thing in a general kind of way that takes our fancy. 
What is it that sometimes goes wrong and makes us 
feel inclined to stop the game? Why do we get 
dissatisfied with our work ? Why do we seem to make 
no progress ? Is our mental equipment at fault, or is it 
our photographic equipment ? We can't do a great deal 
with the former, except develop it to the best of our 
ability ; we can't scrap it like an old camera and buy 
a new one; we must remain content with that which 
nature has given us. But photographers, we can console 
ourselves, are not altogether deficient in grev matter, 
or they would not be followers of the delightful cult of 
light drawing. 

Perhaps our camera is at fault and is not suited to our 
requirements or to our temperament. The instrument 
may be quite sound and give excellent results, but if 
we are not in complete svmpathy with it, and are 
inclined to grouse at it, then it is time to make a change 
before the sediment of our dissatisfaction solidifies. 
It may be a stand camera and we want a hand camera ; 
or a bulky hand camera which we have not the inclina- 
tion to hug about on our excursions ; or, perhaps, our 
lens is not fast enough or the definition not over-good. 
Whatever it is, we should find out as quickly as possible, 
and then either sell or change our discarded instrument 
for something nearer our wants. If it is a common- 
sense transaction it will likely fetch in its wake greater 
photographic joy and energy and open up to us larger 
fields and possibilities. 

When that feeling of slackness becomes apparent 
and is likely to become permanent, there is a screw 
loose somewhere, and it is to our advantage to see that 
it is turned and tightened in the nght way in good time. 


“PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR” 
NOW READY. 
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SERCHOL, A NEW BRITISH-MADE DEVELOPER. 


E recently referred to the introduction by Messrs. Butcher 

and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 

E.C., of a new developer, Serchol, and have since further tested 
its qualities for plates, films, and papers. 

Users of metol in the past will remember that one of this 
chemical's characteristics was its power (when used as а simple 
metol developer) to force up all possible detail in a negative, 
and was thus particularly useful for brief exposures, hence 
its great popularity with cinematograph workers and press 
photographers. There wzs always, however, а tendency to 
fog or veil if the forcing process was carried too for. With 
Serchol, however, we did not find this, and with several cases 
of deliberate under-exposure clear, bright negatives, with no 
clogging of the high lights or veiling of the shadows, were pro- 
duced. We found, too, that bromide of potassium used as а 
restrainer had а very marked effect on the Serchol developer, 
more so we think than with metol. This places an added 
power in the hands of the user of the new developer, which we 
found very economical in use. Тһе formula used was the one 
recommended by the makers, as follows :— 


Sêrê BDL 4.64454 podes аж» Ie AUR du Soren ЖЕ 8 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst) ................ 130 gr. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst) .............. 130 gr. 
Кожа DONGO crues Ka аз-аз» PERSE Sas > gr 
Water Еа назы ов oe арала da ae 20 OZ. 


This was,excellent for both plates, films, and papers; but 
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“THE A. P. AND P. №.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


we found that for the last named, Serchol used in cor:junction 
with hydroquinone gave much finer black tones, the prints 
being indistinguishable from those devcloped under perfect 
conditions with amidol. The formula vsed was— 


SEI CDOL octo beaks REA Y OD S SE RR rb 6 gr. 
HydroqülDOHS Seles ORAE рай ван» ds 18 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (erysb) |... oe rca Rs 150 ыг. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst) ............:. 130 gr. 
сі. DIOMA ШТИ ow aieo oe d AE 2 gr. 
WR? P rrr IO OZ. 


For tank development of plates гпа films we found the above 
formula (using double the given quantities of sulphite of soda 
and water) very good, but better still both for dish and tank 
development was Serchol-pyro. ‘This produced negatives of 
first-rate tone and quality, and we can well recommend it. 

In short, Serchol appears to be a developer upon which 
every dependence can be placed, and one that we hope will 
take a permanent place in the photographer's developing room, 
not only on account of its intrinsic qualities, but because as a 
British made developer it will, as claimed by Messrs. Butcher, 
effectually replace the German metol. 

A series of good and reliable formule wil! be found in the 
little booklet on Serchol issued by Messrs. Butcher, 2nd which 
is supplied with every bottle of the chemical, or will be sent 
free on application to the above address. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


N.B.-—Readers should note that the hours given in the above paragraph refer to “sun” time. 


SUBJECT. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadow 
in foreground, shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes T 

Ordinary landscapes, with not too much foli- 
age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes 

Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 

Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 

Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
muchshutin by buildings .. .. .. ‚ 


Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector 


?? 


1/45 sec. | 1/90 sec. 
1/30 „ | 4/50 


1/15 , 130 , 
1493 4. 3/25 „ 
16 , |1/10 , 
2/3 , 1/3  , 


3 secs. | 11 i 


Extra Rapid | Ultra Rapid 
Plate. | Plate. 


1/120 sec. 1/150 sec. 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. 


170 „ 1/90 , 


1/40 , 1/50 . 
1/80 , 41/40 , 
1/15 . 1/20  , 
1/4 a 1X8 я 
34 =, 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates om the market will be given on application. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. IlLroRgp, Rapid Chromatic. 


Eastman, Rapid. Itrogp, Chromatic. 


EDWARDS, Auto-screen. * Empress. 


„Panchromatic. » Special Rapid. z Inst. Iso. Marion, Portrait. 
BARNET, Red Seal. | Rajar, Ultra Rapid. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. Емвісм, Film. ” Landscape. 
Super-S WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme, Leto, Phoenix. Pacet, ХХХ. 


» per-Speed. 
Слретт, Royal Standard. е "Xtra Speedy. 
Special Ex. Rapid. Press. 


Criterion, Extra Special WRATTEN, Speed, Double » 

Rapid. Instantaneous, and Pan- » Iso. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic, Mawson, Felixi. 
Epwarps, Comet. T Ortho. B. 
Сем, ON Extra Rapid Plates. Pacet, XXXXX. 


ILFORD, Monarch. 
» Panchromatic. 


Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
» Ortho. 
» — Versatile, Most Rapid. | CADETT, "M Standard 
xtra R 


LEJ 


LuMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S. 
Instantaneous. 


* Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON , Speedy. с. 

Speedy Portrait. | Pacer, Ortho. араш Rapid. 


П.ғокр, Versatile Rapid. 
ё " Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
а Sovereign. 
Ж N.F. 
Kopar, N.C. Film. 


WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 

т Premo Film-pack. CRITERION, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Ortho, A, B, and C & lso. inary 
Ж Film. Eowarps, Medium. 

i Сем, Universal. 
» Universal Slo v 


.% Zenith. apid. P Anti-screen, " l E 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. — — ЕР Royal Standard УА lso Speedy. Sue wed PUT poten ME 
Orthochrome 5.5. tho. Wratten, Allochrome. Wratten, Drop Shutter. MPERIAL, inary. 


LETO, Ultra Rapid. 
Lumiere, Sigma. | 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. . 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 


Lumiere, Yellow Labai. 
Marion, Ordinary 


Violet Label. Eastman, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. tes Mawson, Castle. 
Marion, Record. Ж Ortho. Barnet, Film. Medium Pia PacET, XX. 
М Supreme. ErwaRps, Snapshot Iso. » Self-sereen BARNET, Medium. RAJAR, Ordinary. 
+ Brilliant. GEM, Mcteor. Слретт, Royal Standard Rapid. „_ Medium Ortho. WELLINGTON, Ordinary, 
Mawson, Celeritas. | »  Jsocbromatic. 5 Professional. GEM, Medium. WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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AT-HOME PORTRAITURE with A CHEAP OUTFIT. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N." By J. W. SUGDEN. 


ANY articles 

have already been 
written on this very 
interesting branch of 
photography, but per- 
haps my method of 
working may interest 
some amateurs who 
have failed to produce 
even fair results under 
ordinary conditions of 
lighting. 

My outfit consists 
ot а half-plate field 
camera with Aldis lens 
(costing under three 
pounds second-hand). 

Better results may 
be obtained with a 
more costly outfit, no 
doubt, but 1 believe 
that good work can 
be done with the very 
cheapest materials. I 
put all my success in 
use of panchromatic 


plates. I should never think now of using any other kind. 
By using panchromatic plates one does away with a great 
deal of retouching afterwards; all that generally needs to 


be done is the softening of hard 
shadows. 

I never use a reflector, or perhaps 
I shouldn't have so much work to 
do with the pencil. Reflectors are 
very tricky things to play with, 
and so therefore I prefer to leave 
them alone. 

Always keep the sitter as far 
away from the window as possible, 
except, of course, when very striking 
effects are needed; and whenever 


А Khaki Portrait. 


possible have no 
light within five 
feet of the floor. 
M y exposures 
never exceed fifteen 
seconds, the stop 
used being gener- 
ally F/8. I never 
use any other but 
a natural  back- 
ground, choosing a 


room with as 
plain a paper as 
possible. 


When taking the 
negative also  in- 
clude plenty of 
your subject, more 
than you know will 
be needed. The 


final print сап 
always be trimmed ; 
but if you after- 
wards found you 
hadn't included 
enough you couldn't 
very well put more 
in than is on the 
negative. 

I always make 
the finished prints 
in platinum. It is 


final print can be 
easily worked out 
with pencil or 
water-colour. 
During the pre- 
sent shortage in 
platinum, however, 
one of the other 
fine printing pro- 
cesses introduced 
by the Platinotype 
Co. recently, in the 


. f 

much more beauti- i 
ful than any other | 
printing process, { 
and апу little Я 
blemish in the H 
E 


, 


| me 


An At-home Portrait. 


shape of Satista, or Palladio- 
type, make excellent sub- 
stitutes, and give a quality 
of their own to the finished 
result that goes far to en- 
hance the pictorial value of 
the picture. 

The only disadvantage that 
the cheap outfit and small- 
aperture lens has over the 
more expensive camera with 
large-aperture lens 15 the pro- 
longed exposure necessary. 
This necessitates in most 
ceases a "''sitting " portrait, 
unless the model is exception- 
ally steady, but generally it 
will be found a matter of 
great difficulty to get any 
The Book. person to stand absolutely 

still without support for 
even a very few seconds. There is generally a tendency to 
sway slightly, which, of course, is fatal to the portrait. 

For all successful portraiture a full exposure is essential, 
especially with indoor subjects, where the lighting has a ten- 
dency to hardness. Always err, therefore, оп the side of over 
rather than under exposure, and develop with well-diluted 
developer, aiming at a fairly thin but well graded negative, 
with a full range of tone values that can be done justice to in 
the printing process. 

If any reader of THE А. Р. is interested I shall be pleased 
to lend her or him specimen prints from some of my negatives, 
with full details as to how they were obtained—lighting, expo- 
sure, etc. 
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ECONOMISING THE DEVELOPER. 


By DAVID IRELAND. 
Special to ' The Amateur Photographer апа Fhotographic News." 


N no class of photographic material has the advance in price 
been so great as in the case of developers, hydroquinone, 
for instance, being now listed at 30s. a pound, as against 4s. in 
the pre-war era; it is therefore necessary to be «s economical 
as possible in the use of these, спа those who are accustomed 
to mix their own were well advised, in ап article that appeared 
in THE А.Р. on “ Good Resolutions and Small Economies,” to 
adopt the principle of '' little and often.’ 

Many workers, however, find it more convenient to use one 
or other of the single-solution concentrated developers now 
on the market, and in the сгѕе of these it goes without saying 
that to purchzse “ little and often ” does not tend in the direc- 
tion of economy, as it will be found much cheaper to buy in the 
eight or sixteen ounce bottles than in smaller quantities. 

As all practical workers are aware, mixed one-solution deve- 
lopers are greedy absorbers of oxygen, and if the contents of the 
bottle are only used in small quantities and at infrequent in- 
tervals, as may be supposed to be the case with a large propor- 
tion of amateurs, the decre-sing bulk of developing solution 
is brought in contact with an increzsing volume of air, resulting 
in a steady deterioration, and culminating in the decomposition 
and waste of the last ounce or half ounce. 

It is quite an easy matter to avoid any waste whatsoever іп 
the following manner, which I have adopted with success. 
Most photographers’ chemical cupboards include a bottle of 
sodium sulphite, and if not already in stock a quarter pound 
of the crystal form is procurable for a couple of pence. As 
developer is taken out, a sufficiency of crystals of sodium sulphite 
is added to raise the level of the developer almost to the cork, 
and by the adoption of this plan the last dram of the solution 
will be 2s good as the first. 

The sodium sulphite does not dissolve to any appreciable 
extent, and the little that may be dissolved in the developer 
will do it no harm. When the bottle has been emptied of 
developer it will be full of crystals, which, after a quick rinse 
with cold water, are ready to do duty again, and can if necessary 
be used in making up a fresh supply of EE 
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THE FLOWERING TREES OF MAY. 


(See illustration on p 280.) By WALTER BENINGTON. 


НЕКЕ are great numbers of trees in flower this month 

appealing to the pictorial photographer—the Syc: more, 
with its hanging green tassels like great inverted bunchces of 
miznone:te ; the Lime, with 1:5 curious little bunches of three 
or four flowers growing from a lesf-like bract ; the Crzb Apple, 
so like the ordinary orchard apple as to need no descrip.ion ; 
the Wild Cherry, the Holly, Mountzin Ash, and so on. 

The most fascinating of all is the Horse Chestnut, which, by 
the way, is no relative of the edible or sweet chestnut, which 
is a cousin of the oak, but is more nearly related to the me ples. 
It is not strictly a n^tive, but has been naturalised some five 
hundred years, and grows wild so generally and so successfully 
that no apology is needed for it. It is a very graceful tree, 
attaining an enormous height at times, having very lon^, thin 
branches which droop down from the large mrin limbs, ¿nd 
often sweep the ground, making always a subject of creat 
decorative beauty for the camera. 

During the winter and early spring the buds are covered with 
a thick coat of gum, which eftectuelly protects from the weather 
the tender growth inside. They consist first of all of an outer 
covering of a dozen to twenty brown scales, overlapping each 
other and gummed together, which fall off as the sun melts 
the gum and warms them into life and they begin to swell. 
The tiny leaves open, and become 2 beautiful tender bright 
green. The complete bud consisting of four or more leaves 
has at this stage just the appearance of а miniature pclm tree. 
Embedded in the midst is a pyramidal cluster of tiny round 
flower buds, just like an inverted bunch of grapes, and when 
this hts expanded still more and the buds open their green 
outer coverings we get the characteristic spike of beautiful 
sweet-smelling flowers. Ву this time the leaves have attained 
almost their full size, and the whole effect of the tree is trulv 
magnificent. Each spike of flowers, with its white petals and 
pink anthers, hzs 211 the character of some rare orchid, and the 
tree looks like a piant candelabra. Each phase of the growth 
as detailed above is well worth recording by photography. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


ATTACHING THE VEST-POCKET CAMERA TO THE TRIPOD.— 
Most models of the vest-pocket camera that are fitted with a 
bush to take the screw of a tripod head have one drawback in 
common, and that is that the bush has only one or two turns 
of thread. ‘This is unavoidable, as the thickness of metal of 
the camera body will not permit of a deeper bush with more 
turns, so that when attaching these camerzs to ihe tripod it is 
necessary to interpose a washer to prevent the threads being 
stripped іп an attempt to screw too far. This washer should 
be the same size as the tripod head, and preferably of some 
soft material, such as strawboard covered with velvet. Care 
should also be taken in screwing, the screw being given a turn 
back until a faint click is heard as the threads engage, when 
the screw forward is made іп the ordinary way. J. К. B. 


+ * D * * 


GRAMME WiziGHTS.— Every photographer does not own 
gram weights, and therefore the following note may be 
useful :— 


Penny ‘ са T equals 9.5 grams. 
Halfpenny .. қ ё Sia i 50 + 

‘Threepenny bit Va T : 
Sixpenny bit га ii si » a5 5 


Shilling өз i A hs ۴ Lv. ii 
Florin "T - {% ғ wo RSE 24 
Helf-crown .. 3% T $4 2. 4349 Б 


This, of course, applies only to coins which are fairly new ; 
for rough weighings, however, this point is of not much account. 
If one has apothecaries’ grain weights it is useful to know that 
I grain is equal to 0.0648 gram, I s:ruple (20 grains) is equal 
to 1.296 grams, and т ounce to 31.1035 grams. Р. Е. О; 

* ж ж ж ж 


HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS IN THE DARK-ROOM.—In these days 
economy is the rule and extravagance the exception. The 
photographic worker can save many 2 strcy sixpence by utilising 
household utensils and general odds г па ends cs far as possible 
for the purposes of his art. Ап earthenware dish that had 
become cracked, and wes therefore hardly suitable for any 
culinary process requiring much heat, hes been found quite 
satisfactory cs a fixing dish ; cups sans handles cannot be placed 
on the tea table, but they will do for making up solutions ; while 
even an old toothbrush handle will do duty zs а s:irring rod. 
Glass bottles and earthenware jars, tobccco and preserve tins 
should always be kept. They will be useful some day for 
storing chemicals and keeping cut papers out of the way of 


dust and moisture. H. LR 
Ж ж 4 ж ж 


A LEAKY SHUTTER.—It sometimes happens that mysterious 
light markings appear on negatives that point to light leaking 
into the camera between the shutter blades. These otten 
appear when the camera has been carried in very bight light, 
as at the seaside, or has been laid on the ground with the lens. 
pointing to the sky. The easiest way to test the light-proof 
character of the shutter is as follows. A piece of b-omide ot 
gaslight paper should be cut so that it will exactly fit the inside 
о“ the bellows at the far end сіоге against the in:ide of the 
front. This should be loaded into the camera in the position 
stated, the film side of the paper being towards the lens. The 
camera should then be.taken out into the open аі”, and laid 
upon its back pointing directly to the sky, and of course the 
shutter must be closed; the instrument should be allowed to 
remain in position for say a quarter of an hour. The paper 
may then be taken out and developed, and the finished “ print " 
will show if there is any strong light ente~ing in the direction 
named, and subsequent action decided by the discretion of 


the worker. € R ME 
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CHUMS. Bv Miss A. M. NicorsoN. 
The original, a toned bromide print (61 x 71), was awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HORSE CHESTNUT. 


See article on page 278. 
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By WALTER Bui NGTON. 
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THE BOY. A Camera Sketch. Bv S. R. Lewin. 
" The original, a bromide print (6x8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A GREY WINTER'S DAY IN 


Bv 
H. C. TonRANCE (Pittsburgh, U.S.A.) 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 


PITTSBURGH. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Storing Negatives. 

Recently stumbling across a very excellent idea 
in the '' Transactions of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society," I thought it would be extremely 
opportune now to trot it out for the benefit of brother 
members of other societies. The spring sunshine 
has burst forth in all its magnificence of freshness 
and colour, and in all probability we shall be tempted 
to expose more plates than we can find time to 
print from at this period. Indeed, I confess to a 
natural weakness for building and selecting pictures 
which often have reached no further than the 
negative stage, and what to do with the accumula- 
tion of exposed film-coated glasses has often been 
a source of worry and trouble. Some are good, 
some fair, and some very bad, so I play ducks and 
drakes with the latter, and adopt a plan very similar 
to the one I am going to detail from the archives 
of the Scottish society. Some vears ago it was my 
privilege to have some experience in tabulating 
the identity and history of a very large number ot 
negatives—which someone who should have known 
better rudely christened “ Dials "—and I found the 
simpler one could make tbe index, the more 
Suo teu the collection could be tabulated and 

ed. 


The Plan of Reference. 


The simplest plan, according to the Edinburgh 
Society's conception, and one which will be found 
witbin the reach of all amateur photographers, is 
to make use of the cardboard plate box obtained 
when purchasing new plates. The dozen plates 
are made up in sets of four, and each set is rolled 
in a separate piece of paper. The negatives should 
be made up in the same wav, and placed in an 
empty box, but first of all each negative should be 
numbered for easv identification or reference. Тһе 
numbering is simple if an ink pencil is used on the 
fiin side, and the number placed in one corner. 
It is quite visible for all practical purposes, and 
will not show in a print. The four negatives having 
been made up they are rolled in the original wrapping 
paper, and the numbers of the negatives written 
on the outside of the packet. When the whole 
dozen negatives have been so treated the box 
should be full, and all tbat is required to complete 
the arrangement is to paste on one end of the lid 
of the box a slip of white paper on which is shown 
the numbers in the box, thus, 130—142. If each 
box, when finished, be placed on a shelf one above 
the other in chronological sequence no difficulty 
is experienced in picking out the box containing 
the negative wanted. Instead of tbe white slip 
with written numbers thereon you may пзе the 
printed numbers of a date calendar cut from the 
past month's now discarded sheet; the calendar 
usually issued by a printer is generally very suitable 
for the purpose. 


The Index is Simple. 


Of course it is necessary to have a list or index 
of the negatives, with the number and subject, for 
reference. If you decide on the list plan, it is the 
most simple one, and for all practical purposes of 
the amateur is all that is necessary. Simply a 
continued rota of titles, of place or locality, and 
date. In my cas? this plan worked verv well, and 
although stacks of boxes of negatives accumulated 
in the course of a few years, yet I had no difficulty 
in putting my hand on any given negative in the 
space of a minute or two. Its very sim»licity was 
its succcss. If it is, however, desired to have ап 
index, then I suggest it be an entry, in duplicate 
to the rota plan mentioned, and all we require it 
a foolscap size index book that may be bought 
from any commercial stationer for a few shillings 
even to-day. In pre-war days it cost two shillings. 
By the foregoing method manv negatives are saved 


from ruin, which more or less takes place if they are 
all kept loose in a box gathering dust and scratches, 
besides much valuable time is lost in searching for 
a negative which may be wanted in a hurry. 


A Help to Store Records. 

The extra labour involved in the tabulation and 
storing of one's negatives is a trifle in comparison 
with the ruin of a negative which one may have 
had difficulty in oe and which it may not 
be possible to replace. Іп these days the subject 
of record work is very much to the fore, and this 
plan can be varied or modified to suit the classifica- 
tion of subjects that have some kinship one to the 
other. A very recent lecture at the Edinburgh 
Society proved the value of such a course, when 
some slides were exhibited by a member (Mr. Baird), 


consisting of numerous views of buildings, many of 


which have long since been swept away, places and 
scenes of historical interest now only a memory, 
notably the Castle a5 it was before the siege of 1753, 
the timber-fronted house at Lawnmarket, the 
Luckenbooths, the old North Bridze, the Nor' Loch, 
and many others. The changes wrought by the 
whirling wbeel of tim? were never better exemplified 
than in the comparison between the views shown 
and those of the present time. One has only to 
carry tbe imagination forward a decade, and then 
follow the line of thought that inspired Edward 
Bellamy in his “ Looking Backward” to fully 
realis: and visualise the value of а collection of 
negatives preserved, stored and tabulated on the 
lines indicated in tbese notes. 


Lantern Slides Also. 

A collection of lantern slides prepared and re- 
corded on these lines would be invaluable in the 
years to com*. We have gone а long way in lantern- 
slide making since the days of the collodion films, 
and one is led to wonder at the infinite amount of 
patience exercised by those slide artists of the old 
days. If it is so much more easy to-day to prepare 
good negatives and positives, then it is all the 
more one's duty to posterity to leave some evidence 
of that care and patience that bas been, and is 
still, a part of the British nature. 


The Greatest Compliment. 

The Bouraemouth Photographic Section of the 
Natural Science Society wound up its winter activi- 
ties with a function that drew together a good 
audience and created much interest. It was the 
annual event of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
Lantern Slides visiting, and local interest was 
stimulated by the fact that Eng.-Commander E. J. 
Mowlam, R.N., again took the silver plaque for 
his wonderful sea studies, which bis profession 
gives so much scope for. It is understood, says 
Bournemouth, that Mc. Mowlam is a neighbour— 
belonging to Poole. Another item of special local 
interest was; the fact that two members of the Bourne- 
mouth photographic section took awards in the 
colour photography class, viz., the chairman, for 
a group of single chrysanthemums from the autumn 
show at the Winter Gardens, and Mr. Brumell, for 
a fine representation of the Blue Lake near Corfe. 
To a science society the most interesting series of 
slides were the set that tells the story of the birth 
of the silkworm and its early troubles from the 
insect world. Altogether a most enjoyable time 
was spent in their projecticn, and I understand a 
further discussion is promised on some notes taken 
in reference to the artistic side of the subject. To 
this society Tue A. P. Slide set has fully justified 
the purpose of its inclusion in the syllabus. 


A Boll Plan of Campaign. 
Some few weeks ago an appeal was made in the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association to 


get together a fund to be kept in reserve to tide 
the association over the difficult position brought 
about by the war, and I understand the goal of 
{200 was mentioned as the aim of the council. At 
the time of writing it has passed the three-quarter 
mark of that sum, and as the list of subscriptions 
will be closed when this note appears in print I 
predict that the full amount will be an accom- 
plished fact on April 30. A big effort is also being 
made to fill up the membership by a suspension 
of the entrance fee. This concession should assist 
members in inducing their photographic friends 
to join the association. It is important that the 
numbers should be increased to the equivalent of 
300 full members at least; and as an earnest of the 
intention I note nine new names in the April list. 


Lady Members on the Inercase. 

A topical question is being discussed in the Man- 
chester Amateur Photographic Society which has 
some bearing upon other societies similarly placed. 
The society, in common with many other clubs, has 
recently made a very much larger proportion of 
lady members than formerly, and it is suggested 
the ladies as a body take a more active part in the 
affairs of the club. It is proposed that they should 
take a more prominent part in the proceedings of 
the society's meetings on Tuesday evenings, hence 
the council have called the ladies in conference to 
discuss the possibility of having a ladies’ night. 


Where Competitions are Understood. 


Leicester is setting out for a series of interesting 
competitions. A new member, Mr. A. J. Scholficld, 
has very generously oftered rcs. 6d. as a prize for 
the best view taken within the borough of Leicester 
during the coming year. Mr. J. К. Hartshorn, а 
vice-president, has kindly added a similar award 
for iba same competition in order that there shall 
be two classes, one for the good workers, and one 
for the novices. The president offers two prizes 
for the best two pictures taken on the summer 
rambles. These competitions, and others in prospect 
but not yet finally decided upon, should keep 
Leicester pictorialists very busy, and, incidentally, 
provide some pictures for the next exhibition. 


A Fair Division. 


Speaking at the Wolverhampton Photographic 
Society on the subject of picture making, Mr. 
James Gale recently RE i the opinion that а 
photographer should acquire as perfect technique 
as possible early in his career, thereafter such 
facility allowing him to concenirate bis attention 
on the pictorial side of his subject. Мг. Holcrott 
mentioned that a census of photograpnic workers 
had shown that about an even number had been 
artists first and photographers afterwards, and 
vice versa. 


Ten Guineas for Red €ross. 

I am asked to add a word on the success of the 
Joint exhibition of the Coventry and Daimler Photo- 
graphic Clubs by announcing that the total amount 
realised by the sale ot pictures was about ten guincas, 
and as this is being passed over to thc funds of tne 
Red Cross it may be voted a very gratifying result 
of the Coventry effort. It will be remembered, I 
said, that Mr. W. H. Milnes, the principal of the 
Coventry School of Art, spoke in high terms of the 
quality of the exhibits shown. I am now informed 
he laid special stress on the excellence in the archi- 
tectural and landscape classes. He had also a 
good word for the novices' class, in which the work 
of the Daimler Society was chiefly confined. In 
this class prizes were awarded to Mr. E. J. Harris , 
Miss Greaves, and Miss Imison. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell 
'FEuesday, Мау 7, Mr. W. Sanderson, J.P., will give a lecture, 
the subject being “Зу Rail to the Land of the Midnight 


Sun.” 


Doncaster Camera Club.—The secretary of the club is now 
Mr. С. L. Sutcliffe, 44, Mutual Street, Doncaster, to whom all 
future communications should be addressed. 


Square, W.C.)—On 


The Annual General Meeting of the Photomicrographie Society 
will be held on Wednesdav, May 8, at 7 p.m., at King's College 
Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C. There 


will be an exhibition of members’ work, etc., and the lantern 
slides entered for the 1917-18 competition for the Barnard Medal 
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will be shown and the medal presented. 
and cards of invitation may be obtained from the hon. sec., 


J. G. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road; 


Visitors are invited, 
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AN ELECTRIC SHUTTER RELEASE 
FOR A VEST-POCKET KODAK. 


[ THINK it is quite likely that other 
readers may be interested in the way 
I have fitted a vest-pocket Kodak with 
an electric shutter release. The photo- 
graph should make the construction 
fairly clear. Тһе main plate (A) is а 
piece of aluminium 1-8th inch thick, 
and on it the whole of the mechanism 
is fixed. Two round-head screws (one of 
which (B) can beseen in the photograph) 
are screwed into the plate, and engage 
in two slots filed into the front plate of 
the camera, so that by halí a turn ot 
each screw the release can be detached 
and the camera used in the ordinary 


way. Тһе bobbins (C) are { іп. diameter 
апа іріп. long, and turned from fibre 
rod. They are both wound full of 
26 gauge enamel covered wire. They 
are supported from the main plate by 
a piece of aluminium angle (D), with а 
piece of soft iron under the screw heads 
to complete the magnetic circuit. Тһе 
moving armature (E) is pivoted at F, 
and when the solenoid is energised this 
arm is pulled down, and also brings the 
brass arm (G) down. This movement 
is magnified several times at the end of 
G, where the screw in the arm operates 
on the existing thumb release of the 
shutter (Н). А small coil spring (1) is 
fitted on the pivot pin of the arm (С); 
this nearly balances the spring which 
normally resets the shutter, so that all 
the magnet has to do is to overcome 
the remaining opposition of the resetting 
spring. When the current is taken off 
the coils, the re-setting spring replaces 
the arms into their off position. The 
wires from the coils (which are connected 
in series) are taken to two insulated 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of ТнЕ A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


terminals (J). This makes it convenient 
for connecting the battery. 

The apparatus works excellently off 
four volts. By setting the shutter to bulb, 
any time exposure can be given, the 
current being left on for the desired 
time. Or of course the time can be 
used in the usual way by two operations 
of the mechanism. бє БВ: 


+ 3» + 


А HOME-MADE PRINT WASHER. 


S every photographer knows, the 

proper washing of a print is essen- 
tial to ensure its reasonable permanence. 
Every maker of photographic printing 
paper lays stress on this point, and re- 
commends an hour's washing in running 
water ог repeated 
changes, апа that 
prints must not be 
allowed to stick to- 
gether, but must 
float freely in the 
water. 


Most washers on 
the market are 
rather costly to buy, 
and so in many cases 
beyond the means 
of amateurs like 
myself. Having 
these facts before 
me, and not appre- 
ciating the rather 
tiresome work о! 
washing each print 
by hand, I thought 
to make a home-made 
washer that would be 
efhcient, and cheap to construct as well. 

The print shown nearly explains 
itself; the four sides аге of elm wood 
cut out of the ends of a tobacco packing 
case, the bottom is a piece of three-ply 
wood nailed with half-inch brads every 
inch apart around the bottom edges, 
two strips of wood the same length as 
the bottom by one inch wide, and tape-- 
ing from one and a half inches to three- 
quarters of an inch deep, nailed or 
screwed on the bottom underneath, give 
it a slight slope when stood in the sink 
or bath, the slope being towards the 
tap, and if they are put about three 
inches each side the centre of the tank 
they wil help support the bottom. The 
outlet for the water is a small piece of 
brass gas bracket, with an incandescent 
burner tap to control the emptying of 
the tank; the bore о! this tap was 
rimmed (or made larger) for the purpose, 
but no doubt a small wood plug would 
answer just as well. 

The elm is half an inch thick, and the 
two longest sides were grooved a quarter 
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of an inch deep, one inch from the 
extreme edge at each end, to ensure the 
ends being tight fitting, and then screwed 
tightly together. Before screwing up 
the sides or nailing on the bottom, I 
put putty and white lead around the 
edges to make the joints watertight, 
then a couple of coats of hot tar were 
given, and the tank part was done. 


Now we come to the labour-saving 
idea of the tank, as seen in the print. A 
tray is made to fit inside the tank (it 
must not be tight fitting). This I made 
of two strips of oak seven-eighths by 
three-quarters of an inch, and two pieces 
of bamboo cane were fitted into holes 
bored in the ends of the oak strips, and 
fastened with a small brass tack or pin. 
This was then given three coats of 
varnish, and when dry tape was sewn 
across, as shown in the print; the 
number of trays required will depend 
on the number of prints to be washed. 
I find five ample for myself. I may say 
he-e that a small block is required inside 
each corner of the tank to keep the lower 
tray well above the outlet; about two 
inches high is ample. 

The prints to be washed are placed 
on the trays (except the top one), the 
tap turned on, and we get a steady 
flow of water passing over surface and 
back of each print in the tank and so 
get perfect washing without any trouble. 


Most people would make the tank to 
fit easily in their sink or bath. Mv tank 
is eighteen inches long, twelve inches 
wide, and nine inches deep, so that 
any size print from ten by eight down 
can be washed in it, and postcards 
spread on the tape wash without handling. 

The tank cost me about two shillings. 
The elm can be got at any wheelwright's 
or carpenter's, and bamboo canes eight 
feet long cost only a penny each at the 
seedsman or nurseryman's; the tape can 
be got in penny bundles at the draper's. 

2.0, Si 


ТО BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 

See Supp 
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lement pages 17-10. 
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EXPOSURE TABLES, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


ONTH by month we 
publish a table of 
suggested exposures, 
and yet week by 
week we receive 
queries such as, 
"Can you tell me 
what exposure 1 
should give when 
photographing some 
cattle in а farm- 
vari?" The mere 
fact that “cattle " 
are not specifically 
mentioned in Tur A. P. Exposure 
Table troubles this querist. Another 
asks for the exposure with 17/32, 
which stop does not happen to be 
directly mentioned, and so on. Never- 
theless two or three minutes' study 
of our monthly table should enable 
anyone to answer such queries with 
no trouble at all. Let us see if we 
cannot clear away a lot of little 
questions of such a kind. 

(1) The first thing to note is the 
time of vear, i.e. the month. This is 
provided for us in these tables, which 
are altered month bv month. But 
it may be observed that the division 
of time into months, weeks, hours, 
etc., is merely a matter of convenience. 
There is no sudden jump from one 
hour to another, or between one 
month and tbe next. Thus the 
exposure for the last few days of one 
month and the first few days of the 
following month are about equal. 

(2) We all know that as the morn- 
ing sun climbs up in the sky the 
light gets stronger and brighter till 
I2 o'clock (noon) (real or sun time, 
not “summer ” time) is reached. The 
sun then creeps down the sky and 
the light becomes le:s, so that the 
light at 11 o'clock a.m., i.e. one hour 
before mid-day, is the same as at 
I p.m., i.e. one hour after mid-day, 
and so on. Thus we may say that 
thc value of the light between 9 and 
I^ à.m. :s the same as that between 
2 and 3 p.m., it being of course 
understood that the weather condi- 
tions as regards clouds, etc., are 
the same in both cases. 


(3) Hence we see the necessity of 
taking into consideration the weather 
conditions, which ате  proverbially 
variable in this countrv. As regards 
photographic exposure thesc weather 
variations are perhaps our chief 
difficulty, and therefore call for a few 
words at this point of our study. 

Of course, what one calls a fine 
day another may term a Jull day, 
etc.; but if we take the general 
usage of words as our guide, we shall, 
for instance, find nine out of ten 
people agree sufficiently well for 
practical purposes, so that for our 
present purpose it will suffice to 
classifv weather conditions into three 
groups, viz.: 

(A) Fine and bright, cloudless, or 
thin, light clouds through which the 
cloud-obscured sun's position can be 
surmised. Suncast shadows more or 
less indicated, or a general brightness 
of diffused light due to thin, light, 
broken clouds. 

(B) In this case we have so much 
cloud that we cannot say at all de- 
finitely where the sun is. Hence we 
get little if anything in the way of 
cast shadows. Often the sky seems 
more or less equally light on all sides 
of us—a kind of dav that most of us 
would call “rather dull." 

(C) The third stage is а darker 
edition of B, and what we shonld 
perhaps call ''decidedly dull and 
inclined to be glo: ту.” 

With the weather conditions ot A, 
and cloudless, ме may get a good 
deal of light-and-shade contrast, 
which with under-exposure mav give 
a hard black-and-white result; but 
if we have clear air and thin, light, 
high-up clouds here and there, we 
get a little scattered or diffused sun- 
light, which needs less exposure than 
does a cloudless sky. The reason of 
this apparent puzzle is that these 
high thin clouds scatter and reflect 
light into the shadow :parts of our 
subject. With B weather conditions 
we have two things to consider, sub- 
ject and contrast. If our subject 
presents strong contrast, e.g. dark 
trees and light buildings, for example, 


we must base our estimate of exposure 
on the darkest parts of first import- 
ance. On the other hand, dull weather 
of this kind usuallv gives poor light- 
and-shade contrasts, which  over- 
exposure tends to make still less. 
Hence the exposure must be enough, 
but not too much. | 

With weather of the C kind we 
have a kind of intensified B ef'ect, 
so that what was said about B applies 
with slight additions to C. 

In a quite general kind of way 
one may say that for such subjects 
as ordinary landscape and distant 
subjects A weather or lighting is 
preferable, while for near subjects, 
e.g. foreground figures, buildings, 
groups, outdoor  portraiture, quite 
good results are often obtained with 
B conditions: also in a broad and 
general way one may say that with 
A one second, with B two seconds, 
and with C four seconds are the 
relative times of exposure; or, other- 
wise put, B requires double the 
exposure of A, and С double that of B. 


(4) Next comes the question of 
stops, and how we are to adjust the 
exposure to the stop. We will not 
now go into the rather larce question 
of the selection of the stop, but wil! 
jump to the conclusion that a certain 
stop has been selected, say F/22 iust 
by wav of examrle, because it does 
по! happen to be quoted in the printed 
table. How аге we going to estimate 
the exposure for F/22? Now we 
must again remind or warn the reader 
that there are two ways cr systems 
of numbering stops which are often 
confused together, viz., the more 
common F system and the U. S. 
The accompanying table shows at a 
glance how these two methods of stop 
numbers compare : 


Be. Rew swat I2 4 8 16 32 64 
E. rds 4 %.6 5 1% 15 22 32 
Exposure ratio} 4 I1 2 4 816 

The top line gives us the uniform 
system, the next is the F svstem, 
and the lowest the ratio or equivalent 
exposure relation. Tur А. P. Expo- 
sure Table is primarily designed for 


———4 
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use with stops of the F number 
system, but the above table makes 
it easily applicable to the U. S. 
system. Thus a stop U. S. 4 is F/8, 
and so on. The table takes this stop 
F/8 or U. S. 4 as its basis, because 
in many cases this is the value of 
the largest stop the lens has, and 
also because it is perhaps more often 
used than any other in hand camera 
work. 

(5 The subject part of the table 
naturally interests us all. Here are 
some six Or seven subiect groups or 
classifications, which experience shows 
to be of very general application. 
Should the subject chosen not happen 
to be mentioned, we must put on our 
thinking cap for a moment, and con- 
sider which of the mentioned subjects 
comes nearest to it in general character. 
Cattle in the farmyard would thus 
come under groups out of doors, 
while cattle in the open field would 
be regarded as figure studies in the 
open. Or again, dark buildings are 
not mentioned, but light buildings 
аге; but naturally the dark buildings 
might well have a little more expo- 
sure, say half as much again as the 
light ones. 

(6) The question of plate speed is 
arranged for us by grouping all the 
well-known brands into five average 
speeds. 


We may now review a few typical 
cases, first noting carefully the stan- 
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dard conditions assumed in the tables, 
viz.: Month, Мау; hour, 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m.; weather, sunshine, іе. А; 
lens stop, F/8. 

Case I.: Rapid plate, Мау; 11 a.m. 
sunshine, F/8; ploughing scene. This 
subject we may class as ordinary 
landscape, so the table at once gives 
us exposure I-30th sec. Supposing, 
however, we have a cloudy and some- 
what dull day, or B weather ; accord- 
ing to (5) we shall now double our 
exposure—2-3oths, i.e. 1-15th. 

Case II.: Extra rapid plate, sun- 
shine, noon, village church, general 
view, F/11. This comes under the 
fifth group of subjects, which with 
Е.К. plate and F/8 requires 1-15th, 
and a glance at the table in (4) shows 
us that F/ir requires double the 
exposure with F/8, so we must give 
2-15ths, or say 1-7th to 1-8th sec. 

Case III.: Medium plate, і p.m., 
dul, cloudy (B), shipping subject, 
stop U. S. 8. Under standard condi- 
tions the exposure tabulated is 1-30th 
sec. ; but stop U. S. 8 is stop F/rr. 
This means doubling the exposure; 
also the B weather doubles the expo- 
sure, so we must give 4-30ths, or say 
I-7th to 1-8th sec. 

Case IV.: Ultra rapid plate, 9 a.m., 
very dull (C), outdoor portrait, F/5.6. 
Under standard conditions the tabu- 
lated exposure is 1-5th. Note that 
our standard conditions refer to 
any time between то a.m. and 2 p.m. ; 
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but—see note at head of table— 
between 8 to то a.m. or 2 and 4 p.m. 
the tabulated exposure must be 
doubled, viz. 2-5ths. -Next chang- 
ing the stop from F/8 to F/5.6 (see 4), 
we take half the exposure, which 
brings the expcsure again down to 
I-5th, but the weather being decidedly 
dull (C) we multiply by 4, i.e. 4-5ths 
sec. And remembering that when in 
doubt it is better to give too much 
than too little, we might change the 
4-5th sec. to 5-5th, i.e. 1 sec. 

One other little trouble has been 
brought to notice, viz., that the stop 
number is not included in those men- 
tioned above. It happened to be 
F/6.3, a value frequently met with 
nowadays, and sometimes confused 
with F/5.6. Now when we desire to 
get the ratio of equivalent times of 
different stops, all we have to do is 
to square (multiply by themselves) the 
Е numbers. If we “square ” 5.6, 6.3, 
and 8 we get 31.36, 39.69, and 64, or 
in round numbers 32, 40, 65, or roughly 
3, 4, and 6, or 3-6ths, 4-6ths, and 
6-6ths, i.e. 4, 2-3rds, and 1, so that 
if we are using F/6.3 instead of F/8 
we must give 2-3rds of the A. P. 
tabulated time. For instance, Мау, 
noon, ordinary landscape, sunshine, 
E.R. plate, tabulated exposure for 
F/8 is 1-30th sec.; therefore with 
F/6.3 the corresponding exposure is 
2-3rds multiplied by 1-30th, which 
equals 2-9oths or 1-45th sec. 
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Belper. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


and sister, and by bribes and coaxing procured two strips 
(about six inches long) from the “ Meccano ” box. 

The holes are just in the right place, and the 
nuts and bolts of the right size.—Yours., etc., 


ae 


Meccano ”’ 


REGULAR READER. 


u له‎ 


* How to Develop the Negative °° is the title of the latest 
issue of the Photo-Miniature. It deals with various methods 


-- expressed by correspondents. 


GOLD AND SILVER FOR THE RED CROSS. 


Sir,—In the Times of April 26 an appeal is made for gold 
and silver on behalf of the British Red Cross. The appeal has 
a double object—to succour the wounded and to help our 
national financial stability by increasing the reserves of gold 
and silver in the bank. ` 

Is not this a matter in which photographers as a body could 
help ? Many of us in the old days won medals at exhibitions, 
and is there any photographer who would not give some (or all) 
of them for the help of our wounded heroes, especially if a 
* photographer’s contribution" could be organised? Апа 
who could do it SO well as yourself through the medium of your 

ralued paper? I suggest that each photographic club appeals 
to its own members so thata healthy rivalry among clubs might 
produce a big result.— Yours, etc., H. R. CAMPION. 

College, Ely. 


A PRINT TRIMMER. 

SIR,—May I be Permitted to comment on an article in your 
B Handy Man" column? “Е. A.” describes a print trimmer 
which is no doubt excellent. The idea was made use of by 
me twelve months ago or thereabouts. 

Іп my case I did not go to quite so much trouble, and I think 
others might like my idea better. 

Instead of ТОБ wooden handle pieces and hunting up the 
screws, etc., Пе mentions, I approached my younger brother 


of development, explaining their respective advantages, and 
giving practical working instructions for their use. The hand- 
book is obtainable from Messrs. Tennant and Ward, 103, Park 
Avenue, New York, U.S.A., price 15. 


Second-hand Apparatus.— Mr. Robert Ballantine, of оо, St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow, has just issued a new list of second- 
hand cameras of various types (including high-class instruments 
of the vest-pocket variety), lenses, and photographic ассев- 
sories. All outfits have been carefully examined before being 
put into stock, and are guaranteed. Goods may be had on 
seven days' approval against remittance. Readers will be 
well advised to obtain a copy of this catalogue, which will be 
sent free on receipt of a postcard application to the above 
address. 


The Blake Rambles.—On Saturday, May т, а visit will be 
paid to St. Pancras Old Church. Meet at King's Cross Tube 
Station at 2.30 p.m. Sunday, Мау 12. Visit to Chelsea and 
Battersea. Meet at Chelsea Old Church оп Embankment at 
10.30 a.m. Arrangements for the Whitsuntide week-end 
(May 18 to 20) include a visit to “ Chequers,” the old Eliza- 
bethan mansion presented to the nation for the use of its Prime 
Ministers ; a walk to Windsor; visit to Stoke Poges and Burn- 
ham Beeches, etc. Headquarters for the week-end will be 
the Royal Hotel, Slough. Notice of intention to join this 
party must be sent to the hon. secretary by May rr, or hotel 
accommodation cannot be reserved. For full particulars of 
all the rambles, apply to Mr. John Freestone, 36, Basinghall 
Street: OR: 
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Simplicity of working; perfect printing powers—the 
certainty of successful results—that is what you demand 
of a printing paper; and im lllingworth's Gaslight 
Paper you get what you want—perfect prints from 
all your negatives all the time and every time. 


OPEN IN SUBDUED ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. INSTRUCTIONS ENCLOSED | 


наранена 


GASLIGHT т PER 


| with, GASHGNE PA LATITUDE | M 
PERFECT PRINTS ALL THE TIME AND EVERY TIME 


, THOS, TLUNGWORTH û СО. UF елет Vio^c/'en, LONDON x A 


"^eecs 18 Price 17 


Sold by all Dealers. 


MADE ONLY BY 


THOMAS ILLINGWORTH 4% CO., LTD., 
PARK ROYAL, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.10. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
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What a chapter could be written about the propa- 
gandist uses of photography ! One of these is now being 
exemplified in this country in con- 

PHOTOGRAPHS nection with the important move- 
AS PROPAGANDA. ment towards infant welfare and 
instruction in mothercraft which 15 

gaining force in every direction. The Government of 
New Zealand has recently “loaned " its principal 
specialist in infant welfare, Dr. Truby King, C.M.G., 
to England for a series of lectures and demonstrations, 
and Dr. King, himself а zealous photographer, is using 
photography in his propagandist work with a very keen 
appreciation of its value. Wherever he is, in town, 
country, or on shipboard, he photographs children who 
seem likely to illustrate his points, either as to what 
parents should do or what they should not, and after- 
wards uses his pictures on the screen to instruct his 
fellow-members of the medical profession, students, 
nurses, infant-welfare workers, and, those most important 
persons of all, the mothers of babies, who attend his 
lectures. Ata two-hours lecture at St. Thomes's Hos- 
pital the other evening, by Dr. Truby King, we listened 
absorbed in the pronouncements in which he developed his 
sane though sometimes startling ideas as to racial culture, 
and the graphic slides, got from all sorts of sources, 
certainly drove home his points as no arguments ог 


even figures could do. One had only to look on this. 


picture and on that to get conviction. 
The quantities of bromide of potassium available 
for photographic purposes are, during the progress of the 
war, becoming less and less, 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR and those who use this 
BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. valuable salt in various 
operations may have had 
cause for alarm at the steady rise in price. They can be 
reassured, however, and will find that bromide of sodium, 
a chemical that is much cheaper than the potassium salt 
and is more freely obtainable, will serve practically 
the same purpose in photography. We have used this 
chemical recently with complete success as a restrainer 
in various developing formule for plates, films, and 
papers, and found that its action differed but very 
little from that of bromide of potassium. In the various 
bleaching baths for sulphide toning it replaces the 
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potassium salt, weight for weight, and the results are 
indistinguishable from those for which the original 
formule were employed. We have used it also in both 
the ferricyanide and copper bleaching baths іог the 
bromoil process, and here again no difference in the 
action is discernible. Bromide of soda is obtainable in 
the form of a white powder, which readily dissolves, 
and we suggest that our readers in future make use of 
this exclusively instead of bromide of potassium. 
The gentleman named Downer, one of the American 
party of Y.M.C.A. workers, who was discovered on the 
torpedoed liner Оғомѕа, ''com- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ZEAL fortably encircled with a lifebelt, 
ON THE “ORONSA.” with his camera cocked, anxiously 
waiting for another flashlight 
to appear to enable him to take a picture," affords а 
refreshing example of photographic zeal in war time. 
In some quarters there has been a disposition to laugh 
at him and call him a “ camera fiend,” but such ап 
attitude is not likely to find much support among those 
who are photographers themselves. If the rather 
threadbare epithet, “ camera fiend," were ever justified 
it scarcely applies in this case. According to the general 
acceptation of the term it means a person who uses his 
camera in season and out of season, without consulting 
the canons of good taste or the feelings and suscepti- 
bilities of his fellows. It is not alleged that Mr. Downer 
did either the one or the other. АП he is charged with 
doing simply amounts to making the most of an unique 
opportunity to secure a picture which one can only 
hope rewarded him in the result for his plucky disregard 
of danger in the taking of it. In these days, when the 
average amateur is so restricted in the pursuit of his 
favourite hobby, such an incident as this shows that the 
delight of photography for its own sake is still with us, 
and that even the horrors of war cannot prevent its 
asserting itself when the opportunity arises. 
Since the opening of the annual exhibition of the 
Hampshire House Photographic Society, noticed in а 
recent issue, we have had an oppor- 
THE HAMPSHIRE tunity of again visiting the old- 
HOUSE EXHIBITION. world house at Hammersmith 
where the exhibition is held, and 
can express our full appreciation not only of the really 
fine display of pictures on the walls and the excellent 
hanging arrangements, but also of the admirable 
organisation which has characterised the whole con- 
duct of the show. The energy and initiative displayed 
by the executive, particularly the president, Mr. George 
Hawkings, are deserving of every praise, and merit the 
success that is attending the efforts of the society. In 
times like these, when the tendency on the part of many 
photographic societies in various parts of the country is 
to “let things slide,” we are glad that this West London 
photographic society is “ keeping its tail up," and doing 
so much to foster photography in a practical manner. 
All photographers living in the West London district 
should apply for membership of this live societv to the 
Hon. Secretary, Hampshire House Photographic Society, 
Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, W. 


"PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR” 
NOW READY. 
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EOPLE who are contemplating taking up photo- 
graphy, and beginners, often ask the old hand 
which are the best to use—plates or films. 
Perhaps if he is a very old hand, having begun 

in the wet-plate days, he will answer promptly, plates ; 
or if he is a small-camera devotee, he is more likely 
to say films. A good deal depends upon the amount 
and kind oí work that is to be done, and it is only 
really by actually trying both plates and films that 
one can come to a definite decision. To condemn 
either the one or the other without trial is absurd. It 
is the purpose of this article to point out several impor- 
tant characteristics of each, so that it may help the 
beginner to settle the vexed question, and also it may 
show the workers who are prejudiced in favour of one 
that there are some excellent points in the other. 

The sensitive film or emulsion in both is, of course, 
practically the same, the base of one being glass and 
the other celluloid. Нсге films certainly score over 
plates in the question of weight, which is rather an 
important item if the worker does much photography 
far from home. А few extra pounds tell at the end 
of a long day's tramp. Out of curiosity we weighed 
twelve metal quarter-plate slides the other day, and 
found their weight to be 2 lb. 14 oz. Twelve quarter- 
plates weighed another 13 oz., bringing the total weight 
up to 3 lb. т oz., in addition to the camera, to say 
nothing of the leather case and other accessories. A 
spool of film for twelve quarter-plate exposures does 
not weigh 2 oz., and there аге no metal slides needed 
to carry it in. What a difference when tramping on 
a hot summer's дау! 

A roll-film camera always weighs more than a plate 
camera, because of the extended ends necessary to hold 
the spool of film, but speaking from experience we have 
generally found that the difference in weight between 
a folding roll-film camera of the Carbine type, and а 
folding plate camera of the Cameo type, is about 
13 07., so that, roughly speaking, one saves 3 lb. in 
weight by using films. For this advantage of less 
weight naturally one has to pay an increased price; 
quarter-plate films are 3s. gd. a dozen, as against 2s. gd. 
a dozen for the same size plates. It is this difference 
in price which has kept many people from using films 
in the past ; but the price of plates is steadily rising, 
so that the difference is not so great as formerly. 

Films—and when speaking of films, film packs are 
meant also—can only be obtained in one speed, while 
plates can be obtained in a large variety of speeds to 
suit all kinds of work and weather, and worker's tastes 
and fancies; but if asked, a photographer invariably 
seems to have a favourite brand of plates which he 
always uses. But—he has a choice of others if he 
wishes ! 


FILMS ок PLATES? 


Some Pros and Cons for the Amateur Photographer. 
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Halation is the indoor worker's lête noir, and a backed 
plate, for which one must pay extra, is essential owing 
to the reflective nature of glass, if this trouble is to be 
reduced to a minimum. Films are free from this 
defect owing to the difference in the base. All films 
are orthochromatic, the screen being incorporated in 
the emulsion as in the non-filter type of plate. 

To load a magazine or the dark slides with plates 
recourse must be made to a dark-room, while roll- 
films and film packs can be loaded in davlight under 
almost any condition, although the enthusiast soon 
learns to change plates in a home-made changing 
bag under a shady tree, for example. Spools of films are 
sold for six, eight, or twelve exposures, and the whole 
must be used before it can be taken out of the camera 
for development. If only one or two are used, or one 
is in a hurry to see the result of one particular expo- 
sure, there is a great temptation to wind on to the 
end and waste the remaining film, or snap anything 
to use it up, which is decidedly a wasteful and costly 
thing to do. Film-packs are better in this respect, in 
that an exposed film can be removed (in the dark- 
room) and developed. Plates being in single slides 
can be developed as soon as exposed, and the result 
noted, so that a fresh exposure can be made at once 
if desired. If only one exposure is made at the time, 
and the camera not used again for some weeks, there 
is no need to wait until the other five or seven, which- 
ever it may be, have been exposed. This tends to 
more careful work and less waste. 

In the matter of development, films can be developed 
in davlight by means of the Kodak system of tank 
development, the whole spool being developed at 
once, or they can be cut up singly (not an advisable 
process), and developed singly in a dish like film-packs. 
Plates must be developed in a dark-room ; even if a 
tank is used, the plates must be put in in the dark- 
room. 

With regard to the durability of the negative obtained, 
the plate negative is verv fragile, and printing frames 
seem to bear a grudge against one's best negative, or 
one is unlucky enough to drop it and it smashes up 
into a thousand parts! Оп the other hand, the cellu- 
loid side of a film negative scratches very easily, and 
shows every mark, which is fatal for enlarging. 

Plates are bulky, and take up a fair amount of room 
for storage, while films being light can be stcred in 
envelopes. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen there 
are advantages on both sides, and the wise photo- 
erapher is the one who makes judicious use of both. 
In our opinion à camera which will permit the 
use of both plates and films is the ideal instrument for 
all-round work. S. G. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A NOTE ON SOME OF THE PICTURES WITH LESSONS 
FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


BSENCE of so many of our younger artists probably accounts 

for a sense of diminished animation in the present Royal 
Academy show. But if there is nothing very distinctive the 
level maintained may be accounted creditable in the circum- 
stances of the time, and among the diversity of subjects it 
will be strange if visitors do not find something that appeals. 
Landscape is always engaging when it represents the spirit 
and atmosphere of British scenes as successfully as Mr. David 
Murray's examples, and in this department photographers 
may gather some suggestions, as, for instance, from the tender 
harmony and graceful composition of his ‘ Shakespeare's 
Avon,” and from the pervading colour of the snow in'* Autumn's 
Surrender." Неге, in fact, is a useful hint for some who are 
inclined to see snow scenes in terms of pure whites and blacks. 


The successful aerial perspective of Mr. Alfred Parson's 
'" Yarrow,” and the forcible sunlight effect, without dark 
shadows, of Mr. Stanhope Forbes's ' At Noonday," may also 
be noted. Sometimes there are reminders of what to avoid, 
and camera men may observe, not without complacency, that 
even distinguished painters can fall into error, for in the picture 
last mentioned the high lights in the distant sky have been 
forced into competition with the brilliant whites on the fore- 
ground figure. This is the kind of inadvertence that spoils 
aerial perspective. 

Of course there are many war pictures, but of all the incidents 
of conflict on land and sea and in the air, it will probably be 
agreed that the most impressive is Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch's 
large canvas, '' Big Guns going up to the Front," the move- 
ment of the horses toiling through the snow, the suggestion 
of weariness in some of them, and an interesting scheme of 
light and colour contributing to the general power of this work. 
Mr. К. Caton Woodville conveys realism in his spirited repre- 
sentation of the Manchesters capturing guns near St. Quentin, 
but not every artist who reconstructs such stirring scenes has 
so much knowledge to draw upon. 


In the sea fights imaginative painters are inevitably at a 
disadvantage, and in some instances are ineffective. Such 
an adjective is applicable also to Mr. F. O. Salisbury's exten- 
sive panel of ' King George V. and Queen Mary Visiting the 
Battle Districts of France," despite its proportions, and the 
subdued colour, incidental to the pervading khaki, will scarcely 
constitute a telling addition to the mural decoration of the 
Royal Exchange, for which the work is intended. The same 
artist contributes separate portraits of the King and Queen, 
but in these pictures the sense of responsibility that always 
seems to weigh on painters of Royal personages is not without 
its usual detrimental influence on character and vitality. 

There are, however, some interesting portraits, though they 
are generally deficient in the searching penetration of indivi- 
duality and personal treatment that are needed to make the 
subjects live. Mr. Sargent's abstention continues, and he is 
much missed. Sir John Lavery is notable in his exposition 
of an original vein, but it touches rather the colour arrange- 
ment of his designs than the character of his sitters. In '' The 
Rt. Hon. H. Н. Asquith " he seems to have felt that indivi- 
duality was of more importance than colour combinations, 
without achieving any great result in either direction; but 
in women's portraits he finds scope for all the dexterity, grace, 
and brilliance that make for his successes. 


In many respects a charming portrait is Mr. S. Melton Fisher's 
'" Madame Lucchesi Bacci." Тһе figure is well posed, and the 
extreme tenderness of the treatment testifies to sympathy and 
imagination. The black background, however, deprives the 
picture of atmosphere, and does not harmonise with its delicate 
tints. 16 is, of course, intended to enhance this quality by 
contrast, but too much may be sacrificed to this end, and photo- 
graphers in noting the artificiality of the result may recognise 
another hint worth bearing in mind. 


* PHOTOGRAMS оғ THE YEAR." 


ORDER NOW. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


TILTING THE САМЕКА.--1% is surprising how frequently we 
find photographers display anxiety and considerable patience 
in getting their camera exactly level in landscape work. 1% 
does no harm to tip the camera in an upward or downward 
direction, provided that the picture has no straight lines. 
Recently the writer made a couple of exposures, one with the 
camera tilted up considerably, and the other with it dead level, 
upon à landscape subject. The resulting prints showed not 
the slightest difference between the one and the other, save 
for the fact that the tipped-up exposure had a slightly longer 
focus effect by reason of the foreground being excluded. Then 
again it is not generally known that it is often a good plan to 
tip the camera slightly in a horizontal direction when dealing 
with very flat landscapes. Of course this statement must 
not be taken in а too exaggerated form, or an horizon running 
uphill will be the result, but for breaking a too straight horizon, 
say in the centre of the picture, this plan has considerable 
value.—R. M. F. 


ж ж ж ж ж 


А FocussiNG Tip.—I have lately been given а hint by ап 
advanced worker which might be useful to other readers of 
THE A. P. There is sometimes а difficulty in composing a 
picture on the focussing screen owing to the upside-down posi- 
tion of the image. Ifa small mirror be held about horizontally 
against the lower side of the screen, under the focussing cloth, 
the image will be seen the right way up in the mirror. The 
best angle will be found by trial. It is very useful in portraiture, 
when details of dress, etc., аге apt to be overlooked.—F. S. 

ж % ж ж ж 


EXPOSURE METER PAPER.— Photographers with a taste for 
experimenting may prepare a fairly good substitute for the 
commercial exposure-meter paper refills in the following manner. 
Make a saturated solution of potassium metabisulphite, using 
1 or 1 oz. of cold water, and allowing the salt to dissolve slowly 
until the water will take up no more. This will probably take 
а day or two. Then immerse some cuttings of fine-surface 
bromide paper in the solution, leave for three minutes, and dry. 
Both immersion and drying must take place in the dark. A 
few trials must be made with the paper before putting it to 
actual use.— H. J. R. 

ж Ж * ж ж 

TRIMMING PRINTS ок FILM NEGATIVES.— To ensure the best 
results when trimming prints or films, it is imperative that 
the instrument with which the cutting is done should be abso- 
lutely sharp, as a dull edge will be found to drag and tear the 
edges of the paper. When engaged in this operation the writer, 
who uses an ever-ready safety razor, uses the old blades. If 
the cut is made with the point of the blade it will be found 
that a cut equal to the finest trimming board will be made. 
It may be added that when trimming it is a good plan to hold 
the cutting instrument at an outward angle, so as to slightly 
'" undercut,” if the word may be coined, the edge of the paper. 
If this point is observed the white edge so often seen round 
the print due to the trimming instrument being wrongly held 
will be avoided, and a much neater effect be obtained.—F. R. M. 


ж ж ж ж ж 


REMOVING YELLOW DEVELOPING STAINS.—Pyro and hydro- 
quinone will sometimes leave the negative so yellow that it 
prints quite hard and unsatisfactory. After fixing and washing 
thoroughly, immerse in a solution made up as follows : 


МАН sa ans had cn A d We ORO ооо ar gus 20 Oz. 
Sulphate OREOR (ise SE иаа Reb eus 3 02. 
Sulpbürc асаба i. NES rere ee m ees I OZ. 


Allow to remain until stain disappears, then wash well and 
dry. Lantern slides can also be greatly benefited by a few 
minutes’ immersion in the same solution.—D. F. G., in Camera 
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НЕКЕ аге few 

photographed than trees, and yet how many of the 
less tree negatives made by 
really pleasing ? 
let us взу, an 
in producing a pleasing print. 
technique and composition may be poor, but at least it 


bcen more 
number 
amateurs yield results that are 
When a beginner sets out to photograph, 
old half-timbered house, he generally succeeds 
It may not be great, for both 
calls 
forth a second look. '' Oh, what a lovely old house ! ’’ is the 
natural exclamation, for whatever the print may be like, the 
house itself zs lovely. But let the same beginner sally forth, 
and make a tree his subject, and the chances are that the result 
will be a comparative failure. Why this should be so is, I 
think, not far to seek. 

There are five chief clements in the beauty 
colour, form, leaves, and bark. 
unrecognised in a photograph, and it is difficult to represent 
size adequately. Again, leaves by themselves are very beauti- 
ful, but it is soon found to be a difficult task to render the effect 
of large masses of leaves. It can be done, but in the hands 
of a beginner the lens is apt to see too much, and this produces 
an irritating, finicking result. 

But the camera is the instrument par excellence for rendering 
both the form and bark of trees, and that in summer quite as 
much as in winter. Now, as we walk through a wood, it is 
perhaps the bark of the trees more than anything else that 
catches our attention. When this outer garment is smooth 
and without much character, we do not greatly admire the 
tree, but when it is rugged and striking, when it is splashed 
with lichens and mosses, and shelters a whole population ot 
plants and insects, then it appeals at once to our imagination. 
Тһе bark is to the tree what expression is to a human being, 
the outward sign of the character within. Апа the likeness 
goes even further than this, for as time goes on and age advances, 
the outer covering, on the tree as on the man, becomes more 
wrinkled 2nd rugged, and expressive of a more distinctive and 
set character. In early youth the bark of an oak is smooth 
and characterless, and hardly suggests the noble strength that 
comes at the end of half à dozen centuries. 

When selecting the subject, it is perhaps hardly necessarv 
to say that a pleasing picture should be aimed at. For this 
reason it is generally better not to fill the whole space оп the 
plate with a tree trunk, but to try and make a picture in which 
the chief interest is the tree. 

Of course it is easiest to commence by making studies of 
trees that have a striking form. Who can help noticing and 
admiring the beautiful trunk of the silver birch? It is not 
even necessiry always to go into the country to get good tree 
studies. Our cities are planted very largely with plane trees. 
These trees shed their bark every year in patches, and thus 
put on a new coat, so that not being choked up by dirt and soot 
they are particularly suitable for growth in cities. And during 
the peeling process they are very beautiful. 

The Spanish chestnui will always make a good ca.nera study, 
for both in youth and age it possesses a beautifully marked and 
chiselled bark. For some reason this tree as it grows old often 
takes on a spiral twist that is very noticeable. 

But we need not confine ourselves to forest trees. Garden 
trees and fruit trees nearly all provide us with subjects. Half 
a dozen or more charming studies can be made in one small 
orchard. More important, for our purpose, than the tree 
itself is 3ts position. Some of the finest trees I have ever seen 
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Of these, colour is, of course, 
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ТНЕ РНОТОСКАРНҮ 


OF TREES. 


By the Rev. А. E. MURRAY, М.А. 


- 


(See Illustrations on pages 289 and 295.) 


have quite failed to give me any satisfactory result 
because they grew in the centre of 2 dense wccd, 
not able to find a коса '' take off " for the cz mera. Quite as 
important as position is lighting. My cwn preference is for 
sunlight, but not Р the sun is anywhere near the zenith. 
Early morning or late afternoon is best, when the sun is near 
the horizon, though Et so near as іо Ге dimmed by haze. Апа 
a side Пе hting is almost always desi: ble for this kind of work, 
as it brings the roughness and the texture of the bark into 
prominence. However, if ideal conditions are not always 

found, the photographer will be wise to make the best of what 
he finds. 1615 often better to expose a plate cn a really fine 
tree, even during rain, , the n to miss it altogether. An exposure 
meter is very useful, as the light on tree trunks varies a great 
deal according to pc sition end surrounding bushes. 

Any size of camera is, of course, suitable for these subjects, 
and partisans of the vest-pocket Kodak сап be as successful 
as users of the whole-plate. If plates are used, see that they 
are well backed, and do not under-expose. Ortho. plates offer 
special advantages for all tree subjects, and for many in which 


s, simply 
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The Bole of a Beech Tree. 


colour is a feature of the trees panchromatic plates and a suitable 
filter are desirable. 

A full exposure should be aimed at, bearing in mind that 
photography in a forest is akin to interior work,’ coupled with 
the fact that (in the late spring, summer and autumn) tbe per- 
vading colour is non-actinic in character. Тһе point | of 
view chosen should permit of as much boldness in light.and- 
shade contrast for a pleasing composition as possible. Develop- 
ment with dilute developer is recommended. 

I am quite sure this branch of photography will be found 
by many to be most interesting. ‘There is no end to its possi- 
bilities, for fresh and different studies can always be made 
wherever we go. 1% takes the mind for a short time from the 
daily round, and brings us back refreshed to the more serious 
affairs of life. Finally, the amateur who takes up this branch 
of his hobby finds that it teaches him to observe much that 
һе һай never before noticed during occasional afternoon rambles 
between spells of war work. 
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LABELS FOR BOTTLES 


IN THE DARK-ROOM. 


Special to " The A. P. and\P. N. 


HERE are few photographers who have not been obliged 
at some time or another to throw away the contents of a 
bottle because the label has been lost. А little care in the 
preparation of labels will save those who do much work a great 
deal more than the value of the time they spend on them origin- 
aly. The following suggestions may prove useful. | 
The chief requisites of a label аге: (т) It must be easily 
read in the dim light of the dark-room ; (2) it must not become 
detached from its bottle; (3) it must not be affected by any 
drops of solutions which may run down over it. | | 
To secure (т) the label should be made of stout, white, opaque 
paper, and the words on it should be printed, not written, in 
waterproof drawing ink. The formula for the contents of the 
bottle should be given on the label to facilitate the compound- 
ing of solutions. Labels may be made very conveniently by 
ruling notepaper to desired sizes, and running along the lines 
on a sewing machine. The labels can then be detached at the 
perforations as required. 
A good ink may be made from the formula here given : 


МІ of Jüvendet Anew ies reo сары, xS ї Оё, 
DOWOSFed COPE) 6c го Sheds KS ЛҮГҮ I drm. 
LADDER ESET SSO qe etx» sv 6 gr. 
LOE ira. aise УУК УКУК КОКТЕ Sa Sa EAS 2 рт. 


Dissolve the copal in the oil with gentle heat, then add the lamp- 
black and the indigo. This ink is indestructible and non- 
corrosive. 

To prevent labels from becoming detached from their bottles, 
the following is an excellent adhesive :—- 


GU. Ут: Чо) УШ vh ad Peed ends dite tris КС 2 OZ. 

ТҮЗЕ хан зн ыбө E Seda acardica GO A FAN 2 oz 
Dissolve and add :— 

ОВИЕ NORD Saraiva асаа ] oz. 

УСЕ 5;5<:9еекь б SG Rcs 30 drops. 


апа а small lump of camphor. Dissolve with heat. 


By H. N BASSETT. 


Another adhesive recommended is white of egg beaten to a 
froth. Both bottle and label must be bone dry before using this. 
To ensure the immunity of the labels from destruction by 
corrosive chemical solutions some protective varnish must be 
used. If the solution is жоё corrosive, spoilt clean celluloid 
films may be gummed over the labels, the film being cut larger 
each way than the label, as celluloid adheres to glass better 
than to paper. ,One of the above-mentioned adhesives shouid 
be used. 
А cheap varnish may be made by dissolving in 
ЖӘШІК is Soc ees Wie v Oe s RAP I OZ. 
Methyiateg. АРИВ. co os es dew 12 PY Sb s IO OZ. 


Allow to settle, апа apply with а camel-hair brush. 

Another method is to size the labels (1 oz. of glue dissolved 
in то oz. of water); allow to dry thoroughly, the label being 
completely covered. As soon as drv, using, if possible, a brush 
of the same width as the label, varnish with either “ oak,” 
“ copal,” or “ church ” varnish. Two coats are advisable. 

A very simple but not very satisfactory covering for the 
label is melted paraffin wax, applied thinly all over the label, 
and on to the glass at the edges. 

Labels may be dispensed with entirely if the following ink 
is used. lt adheres to glass excellently, and is fairly easy to 
read in the dark-room : 


Brown shellac... 2.242299 sa 90 gm. 

Methylated. Spirits SARIS 160 c.c. 
Dissolve ; then pour slowly into a solution of 

ЖИНАЙ 226 Up 9 045 eee Т PEDE T A ЖА 35 gm. 

Water (disBlled) %%555ы%%»%8» cada sss 250 C.C. 
To the product add— 

Methyl violet. „аагар dias ss I gm. 


Any other suitable pigment may be used ; the quantity may 
easily be found by trial. It is claimed that this ink is inde- 
structible. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


For Conditions see page 2 (Supplement). 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Rev. 
С. Landon, The. Rectory, Alverstoke, Gosport. (Title of 
print, “ The Cross Roads.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial ; 
exposure, 2 sec. ; lens, Dagor; stop, Е/22; time of day, 2.30 
p.m., September; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize is awarded to Vice- Admiral Stuart Nichol- 
son, Immingham Docks, Grimsby. (Title of print, “ Slow 
Progress.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 
I-240th sec. in Mediterranean; lens, Dagor; stop, F/11 ; 
time of day, 11 a.m., February ; developer, rytol; printing 


process, enlarged on Wellington carbon bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to C. H. Mauger, 31, Shardeloes 
Road, New Cross, S.E. (Title of print, “ Revenge.) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Barnet S.S.; exposure, 4 sec.; stop, F/6; 
time ot day, 4.30 p.m., March; developer, azol; printing 
process, Illingworth de Luxe bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to D. S. Moran, 84, Hawks- 
head Road, Southport, Lancs. (Title of print, '' Winter's 
Garb.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 1-5th 
sec.; stop, F/8; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 


A. Leader, Bristol; C. H. France, Blackpool; W. Angold, 
West Ealing ; W. Haigh, Southall ; W. J. Cherry, Birmingham ; 
Spr. C. W. Clark, Gloucester; R. Dufour, London; S. Hole, 
Cardiff ; Miss E. Ambler, Bradford; ). McCarthy, Liverpool ; 
Mrs. К. M. Weller, Egremont; J. W. Thomson, Leith; F. 
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Bolton, Acomb; А. Н. Garmston, Bristol; Mis. J. Butter- 
worth, Littleborough; L. Romani, West Croydon; J. Н. 
Turney, London. 


Owing to pres: ure on space Classes І.-ПІ. are omitted. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Н. Edmondson, “ Alder- 
brook,” Parbold, Lancashire. (Title of print, '' Research.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, I sec.; lens, 
Plaubel; stop, F/11; time of day, 12 noon, February; deve- 
loper, metol-quinol; printing process, Kodak permanent 
bromide enlargement. 

Beginners’ Class. 

G. H. Stringer, Luton; J. W. Mattison, Hampstead; F. 
Manners, Mexborough; E. T. Copson, Coventry; E. W. 
Knight, London; F. A. Prior, Highbury; A. L. Leggett, 
Portsmouth; P. B. Howell, Grangemouth; R. Swan, Walsall ; 
M. Mariner, London; О. Waterfield, Exeter ; Н. Pratt, Lozells ; 
A. Richards, Romsey; К. N. Swash, Cardiff; W. Easton, 
Jedburgh; F. W. Carr, Bedlington; D. D. Goodrich, Cam- 
bridge; E. E. Matthews, Bristol; S. Frost, Llanelly; А. 
Cragg, Birmingham ; H. E. Price, Sidmouth (2); W. G. Bus- 
bridge, Plumstead; F. Lippiatt, Bristol; Mrs. S. Glover, 
Chelmsford; O. W. Terry, Liverpool; H. L. Williamson, 
Edinburgh; J. N. Freebody, Wimbledon; Miss M. Morton, 
Hatfield. 
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FIRS BY THE WATER SIDE. Bv tue Rev. А. E. Murray. 
See article on page 293. 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. Bv C. GADSBY THORPE. 
The original, a bromide print (51 х 71), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Mns. R. M. WELLER. 

The original, a toned bromide 
print (41 x 41), was awarded 
а Prize in the Weekly 
Competition. 
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The original, a bromide 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


of this society seldom, if ever, sought his work. 
Last year it was suggested he contribute to the 
Yorkshire set of slides, but still no effort was made 
by the society officials in question, and naturally 


Spen Valley Photographers. 

The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, held at Liversedge, briefly men- 
tioned in an earlier issue, was an event brimful of 
interest to societies. Firstly allow me to compli- 
ment the Spen Valley Literary and Scientific Society, 
апа especially their photographic section, on their 
splendid headquarters at *''Fieldhead," Situate 
amidst the influence of the Bronté country, and 
charmingly placed by nature, it filled one with a 
suspicion that each other person present was feeling 
somewhat envious of the good fortune of the Spen 
Valley photographers, and particularly so when 
someone let the cat out of the bag in reference to 
the smallness of the rent. A good many societies 
have to pay as much per meeting night as the 
Spen Valley people pay for a full month's exclusive 
use of a fine old mansion, with its excellent suite 
of rooms for displaying their cases of finds in natural 
history, a cosy, good-sized meeting room, one of 
the most roomy dark-rooms апа photographic 
studios I was ever privileged to work in, and garden 
grounds of considerable area to keep the whole 
private and select. It is small wonder they have 
some beautiful photographic exhibits supporting 
an otherwise excellent show of specimens. Іп one 
room I saw also the finest series of panoramic 
photographs of Liversedge, Heckmondwike, and 
Dewsbury Moor that I have come across, taken 
with a half-plate camera, and each impression 
joined up in perfect register and in perfect com- 
bination of tones. 


Yorkshire Federation Results, 

There were sevcral business reports presented 
at the annual meeting, and none more important 
than the treasurer's statement. Іп spite of all 
the troubles, the Federation is through the year 
with success and а very satisfactory balance at 
the bank. It is satisfactory to note a generous 
spirit was abroad, and it was announced that five 
guineas had been voted to some fund which exists 
for the entertainment and succour cf wounded 
soldiers. In the print portfolio secretary's report 
I find that 188 prints were submitted from various 
societies, and roo prints were selected апа іп- 
«luded. Very nearly every society arranged to 
exhibit the portfolio, but not so with sending in 
work for insertion. Eleven societies sent, and nine 
«lid not. If the greater portion of the nine absentee 
societies could arrange for an exhibition of the 
portfolio I fail to see any valid reason why they did 
not send some prints. As Mr. Crossley, tne secre- 
tary of the section, tersely put it, '' It is not fair 
to the other societies." Не claims to be keeping 
the portfolio up to time, and in asking for a more 
generous support struck а warm chord of sympathy 
їп the delegates assembled. Generally speaking, 
ne says the portfolio has done very well in 1917, 
and in quality was pretty near the average of pre- 
vious years. 

Yorkshire Slides Improving. 

The secretary of the lantern-slide section having 
joined his Majesty's forces, the work has been 
carried out by Mr. Clough, the general secretary, 
and consequently he had prepared the usual report. 
Although there were only some three hundred 
slides sent in for the collection under review, this 
figure having dropped from over 700 slides, the 
record mark of a few years back, the set of 136 
selected slides was superior to'anv that have been 
sent out for six or seven years. It is, however, 
regrettable that only ten societies sent slides, which 
is not a fair proportion, and consequently cannot 
be classed under any of the laws of average. At 
least three-quarters of the total number of societies 
should contribute, said Mr. Clough, and he added 
that seventeen societies had seen the slides. I 
sometimes think society officials are to blame very 
апос in this matter. I have one case in mind 
where the apathy of society officials caused work 
to be missed for several years. A member belonged 
to two societies; one, his parent society, naturally 
had the warm place in his heart, but the officials 


he turned his face to the other society. Гһеу were 
smart and snapped the decision at once, with the 
result he bad nearly a dozen slides accepted in the 
Federation set, and compliments have poured in 
on the quality of his slides. 


To-day it is Quality. 

The business secretary’s report had one or two 
points of interest. First and foremost it was his 
nineteenth essay, having been sent to the job twenty 
years ago. Much has happened in that period, and 
much more has happened these past four vears, 
Notwithstanding the difficulties, photegraphic socie- 
ties are to-day holding their head up, some are 
harassed in finance, but very few have gone under, 
and it is a fine tribute to the Federation movement 
when we see the older men coming to the rescue, 
Twenty years ago, says Mr. Clougn, the question 
of filling the syllabus was quantity, to-day it is 
quality, and one is proud to know that the older 
men have taken up the part manfully. А lecture 
list will be issued this vear in the form of an adden- 
dum to the syllabus, and will be ready by the end 
of June. The question of the entertainments tax 
was specially mentioned by Mr. Clough in the 
form of a warning to socicties that there is no escape, 
and no one need expect any sympathy or assistance 
in avoiding the responsibilities of the impost. If 
you sELL the products of your society you must 
pay the duty to the State, It is only right and 
proper, and it is the only honourable course fcr a 
photographic society to take. Mr. Clough tells 
me my notes on the subject soine weeks back sent 
a flutter througb the societies’ dovecotes; and 
one is glad to have the confirmation of one so ex- 
perienced on a matter of fact as important as this 
subject appears to be. 


The President’s Address. 

It was a brilliant and optimistic speech that 
Mr. Fred Atkinson, the president of the Yorkshire 
Federation, delivered at Liversedge, and I wish 
I had room for all of it. Speaking of the Yorkshire 
Federation in particular, Мт. Athinson said that, 
in spite of the difficulties of the period, he had no 
nesitation in saving that the Federation had never 
reached a higher state of usefulness than at -the 
present time. It may be because of these diffi- 
culties—an antidote to war strain—that the opera- 
tions of the Yorkshire Union had never been better. 
Photographic societies had never reached a higter 
state of perfection. It was to the credit of our 
photographic societies that they had developed 
the dormant artistic perceptions of their membcrs 
more than any other society or institute, and not 
only is the Yorkshire Photographic Union to be 
congratulated on its artistic achievements, ndi- 
vidually and generally, but one must take note it 
has been the means of introducing its memkers 
into the realms of photographic journalism, and 
creating a great staft of lecturers, many who did 
not even know their ability in these directions 
prior to their association with the Federation. 


A Policy of Organised Photography. 

Speaking іп a wider sphere as to the future, Mr. 
President Atkinson said there was a great awaken- 
ing in store for artistic pursuits, more than ever 
before, and the point we as societies had to con- 
sider was, “ How far аге we equipped to meet the 
changed conditions ? " What is to be our contri- 
bution to the national well-being ? Students of 
the industrial proble.ns of the country will] know 
that the Government is going to launch а great 
reconstruction scheme. Industrial апа trade 
parliaments, committees of labour groups and 
corporations will meet together to develop the 
industries they are concerned in. The point we 
аз societies have to seriously consider is, “ How far 
can we go to adopt a policy of organised pboto- 
graphy to fit in with the schemes of national indus- 


trial development ? " How organisation and art 
can be welded into one must be studied. Artistic 
impulse іс said to come from the soul, and artistic 
intercourse through the photographic society. If 
we believe that character is governed by environ- 
ment, then art may and can play an important 
part in human development. Let us, therefore, 
organise tne forces of painting and photographic 
art to bring about a closer feeling of unity and 
kinship, and so contribute to the well-being of the 
nation. Let us have a wider application of the 
scheme of federations through the doors of a National 
Federation of Socicties. Through the prosecution 
of such means we shall reach a higher ground than 
one of mere selfish interest in our hobby, and thus 
be fitted for a better and brighter citizenship. 


A New Ramble Idea. 

Darwen Photographic Association are meeting 
the situation splendidly with an idea worth noting. 
Owing to local curtailment of railway facilities, 
which I hear are somewhat more drastic than else- 
where on the Lancashire system, they have arranged 
fer Saturday afternoon rambles on the first Satur- 
days in May, June, July, August, and September, 
meeting at the club room. The district to be 
visited will be promptly decided upon at the time 
of meeting, aod if the weather is unfavourable it 
is proposed to study portraiture and flower studies 
іп the club room. J note there is a new secretary, 
which may also account for the new ideas. Mr. 
H. Waddicor, 6, Davenham Road, Darwen, is the 
gentleman's name and address. 

Progress, 

A very nice note accompanies the excellent 
summer ramble syllabus of the South London 
Photographic Society. Mr. E. W Brooks, the new 
hon. secretary, writes: “ Many thanks for the 
splendid notice you gave us in this week's issue ; it 
may interest you to know that it was through the 
medium of a similar notice that I first got into 
touch with the South London." I don’t think it 
will be necessary to point the moral to other socie- 
ties, it is so obvious. The syllabus I have referred 
to is a ncatly printed photographic сору reduced 
to slightly below postcard size. Done, in the original, 
in black and white, by the club artist, it is copied, 
and thus can be duplicated in as many photographic 
copies in bromide as one wishes to have. 


A Raid on “ Beginners.” 

'The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
have launched an attack upon the “ beginners ” of 
that city which should have an excellent effect. 
The third of the series of lectures dealt with a sub- 
ject that appeals to all who are just commencing, 
as well as to those further advanced. “ Life Pic- 
tures Illustrated with the Lantern ” was the title 
Mr. James Shaw gave to the subject, and well he 
can deal with it. Apropos of '' beginners," I hear 
that Manchester is preparing a rota of“ instructors,” 
the members of which will, upon request, attend in 
the dark-room for the purpose of affording help to 
those who wish to make enlargements but who are 
not as yet proficient. 


Nature Photographie Society. 

The Nature Photographic Scciety, which saw 
birth at Leeds some few years ago, but was subse- 
quently removed to the secretarial address of 26, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, has issued a 
report of the council for 1017, which states the 
activities of the society are still seriously affected 
bv the war, and it will be useless to attempt to 
hold any meeting or to republish the Journal until 
the cessation of hostilities. The finances of the 
society are іп a very satisfactory state, all things 
considered. А subscription has only been asked 
from portfolio members, and this was reduced to 
2s. 6d. for 1917. Much-needed bags have been 
obtained for the portfolios, adding to the conveni- 
ence of members and, incidentally, the safetv of 
the contents. The council also decided to invest 

art of the balance in hand in war bonds, and £20 

as been so invested. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
To-morrow, Tuesday, May 14, at 7 pm., the first biennial 
memorial to 
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the investigators 


Hurter and Driffield, will be delivered by Mr. W. B. Ferguson, 
K.C., M.A. The subject will be " The Early Work of Hurter 
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PORTABLE ACCESSORIES FOR 
PORTRAITURE. 


ANY who attempt home portraiture 

are deterred from using such acces- 
sories as backgrounds and reflectors by 
the difficulties of storing such usuallv 
bulky articles. The square frame which 
is the best method of stretching them is 
undoubtedly difficult to accommodate, 


Noob an 
а Ты 


Fi. 2. 


but collapsible frames can be constructed, 
and these are easily stowed away. Length 
is usually of little importance, and a 
folding article can be managed in a 
corner of a spare room when length and 
breadth combined are out of the ques- 
tion. The essential feature is to combine 
reasonable stability with convenience 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THe А. P. AND P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


regarded as a fixture, and the back- 
ground adjusted to апу angle with 
reference to the sitter, and the light by 
moving the standard at the outer end. 

Excellent backgrounds are made of a 
piece of art serge or similar material, 
or a neutral-toned blanket stretched on 
a folding frame, as shown in fig. 2. Two 
rods of bamboo or wood, slightly longer 
than the diagonal of the piece of material, 
are bolted together in the centre. Hooks 
or studs are fixed at each end, and 
lengths of cord attached at A and B. 
One cord is provided with a loop, which 
is slipped over its corresponding hook 
or stud. The other cord is tightened as 
required, thus making а sufhciently 
rigid frame. Ву shortening both cords 
the frame is changed from a square to 
an oblong shape. The material is pro- 
vided with loops at the corners to slip 
over the studs or hooks already men- 
tioned, the loops being so arranged that 
it is necessary to stretch the material 
quite taut when putting it in position. 
A frame constructed in this way is 
excellent for small reflectors, and is 
reliable for squares up to 5 ft., or oblongs 
3 it. by 5 1, 

As a temporary measure a tripod of 
rods attached by a cord at the top makes 
a satisfactory stand. Its one drawback 
is that a small screen cannot be sus- 
pended vertically unless one leg is made 
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closed position. Before A and В are 
finally bolted together, a box, con- 
structed as shown in fig. ҙа, is built up 
on А. It is constructed of $ in. wood, 
three sides (E, F and G) being 8 in. high, 
while A is only rin. The inner measure- 
ment is 1] in. square to accommodate 
the standard. At 1} in. from the top 
and } in. from the back of the inside 
of the box a bolt with a wing nut passes 
through E and G. The standard, which 
may be either in one length or adjust- 
able, is of 1} by 1} in. straight-grained 
wood if in one piece, and of these dimen- 
sions at the bottom if constructed as 
shown in fig. 4. 
in the lower end to agree with the posi- 
tion of the bolt. Reference to fig. 3b 
will show the measurements. This 
stand is of far wider scope if made ad- 
justable in height (see fig. 4). Each piece 
I and J is 5 tt. long, I being 13 by І} 1п., 
and J 1} by { in. J works in a collar 
built up on I (see fig. 4a). This collar 
is a fixture, and should allow J to slide 
freely up and down. The lower collar, 
shown in section fig. 4b, is built up as 
follows. Тһе wood used is # or 1 in. 
thick. K and N are each 3 in. long if 
ł in. wood is used, or 2$ in. long if of 
4 in. material L and M аге barely 
2} in. from back to front. К, L and M 
are built up on the upper strip J. Bolts 
with wing nuts pass tightly through the 
centre of the ends of K, and through 
L and M, as indicated by the dotted 
lines in fig. 4b. At each end of N isa 
hole fitting freely on the bolts. The 
lengthening strip | having been passed 
through the upper collar, the block N 
is placed in position, and the wing nuts 
screwed on. In use these are sufh- 
ciently loosened to allow of free adjust- 
ment of height, and, this obtained, а. 
half turn on each nut secures it firmlv. 
To attach the standard to the base, the 
former is lifted to clear the lowest side 
of the box. The bolt then engages the 
slot, and, travelling into the upper part. 


for storage. 


The ordinary commercial 
background is best kept on the roller 
with which it is supplied, though the 
bottom lath may be replaced advan- 
tageously by a heavier batten to make 


it hang better. If small, it can be hung 
centrally from опе of the adjustable 
standards described below. A larger 
background is more conveniently sup- 
ported as shown in fig. I. А cord from 
an ordinary picture hook hanging on 
the picture rail (or a strong brass-headed 
nail if no rail is available) supports one 
end, the other being attached to the 
standard. Both ends are thus movable, 
but the end nearest the wall may be 


longer than the other two, and attached 
to a weight to prevent toppling forward. 
А better stand, which has shown itself 
satisfactory in every way, is shown in 
figs. І and з. It has good spread at 
the base, yet closes to reasonable dimen- 
sions when dismantled. The base con- 
sists of two lengths of 3 by } in. batten, 
A being 34 in. and B 29 in. long. These 
are bolted together in the centre. А 
block C, з by 2 by I} іп, is fixed at 
each end of A, and similar blocks ? in. 
deep to B. These form feet to ensure 
steadiness. А small block D is screwed 
to A 1} in. from the centre. This pro- 
vides a stop for B in either the open or 
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of the L, permits the standard to drop 
into position. The nut is then tightened 
up. The stand thus constructed can be 
assembled or stowed away in a few 
moments, its extreme portability being 
an additional feature in its favour. 


A. H. 5. 


THE YEAR" 
IS NOW READY. 
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HOW TO 


N the majority of 
the text-books de- 
signed for be- 
einners there 15 
very little said on 
this important sub- 
ject. Perhaps one 
reason for this 
scant treatment of 
the matter is the 
popularity of the 
so-callel “ fixed- 
focus’’ camera. One 
need hardly say 
that this is a form of instrument 
in which the lens is at a fixed distance 
from the plate, and so placed that 
all objects bevond a certain distance— 
twenty feet, for example—are practi- 
cally in focus, so that, provided the 
worker does not include objects within 
this (twenty feet) distance, there is 
no focussing to be done beyond such 
variation of sharpness as may be 
obtained by changing the stop of the 
lens. (How focussing by the lens can 
still be done with such fixed-focus 
cameras we will discuss later on.) 

But seeing that there are in use 
a very considerable number of cameras 
possessing a rack work or some similar 
form of contrivance for focussing, 
iie. moving the lens nearer to or 
further away from the plate, it may 
be of some assistance to discuss the 
matter, having in mind more espe- 
cially those workers who have had 
only a brief experience with such a 
camera. 

First of all let the reader try the 
following simple vet fundamental ex- 
periments, in order that he may once 
{бт all see for himself the essence of 
the matter. We require a bit of 
white paper or card—a postcard, for 
example—on which to focus our obiect, 
viz., à lighted candle, and a convex 
lens of almost any kind. For instance, 
a hand reading glass, spectacles of 
person with long or old sight, or the 
camera lens if it be easily detached 
from the camera. Place the lighted 
candle at one end of a room (blinds 
down, in the day time). Tix the 


FOCUS THE PICTURE.—I. 


focussing card to the opposite wall 
by means of a pin. Hold the lens 
near the card, and slowly draw it 
away towards the candle until a 
fairly sharp inverted image of the 
candle flame is seen. 

(1) If the candle flame were a verv 
long way off the distance of image to 
lens would be the '' focal length," or 
briefly, the '' focus " of the lens. 


(2) But in the room the candle is 
only at a moderate distance, there- 
fore the lens-to-card distance is rather 
more than the focal length. 


(3) Now observe that having found 
the position of sharpest focus we can 
move the lens a Ше nearer to, and 
also about an equal distance further 
away, and yet have an image nearly 
but not quite so sharp as the sharpest 
possible. This range of movement 
of the lens (or of the card or focussing 
screen if the lens be a fixture) is pro- 
perly called the “depth of focus," 
but this expression is often very 
unfortunately applied to something 
else. 

(4) Now having carefully observed 
(and if convenient measured) the 
lens-to-card distance for the sharpest 
possible image, we get a friend to bring 
the candle flame nearer, say half its 
first distance, and at once observe 
that the image is no longer in sharp 
focus; but by drawing the lens 
further away from the card we can 
again focus a sharp image of the 
candle flame at its nearer distance. 
Now observe most carefully that as 
we reduce the lens-to-object we /z- 
crease the lens-to-image distance. In 
other words, as you approach your 
subject vou have to rack он? your 
lens away from the focussing screen 
or plate. 


(5) Fcr any lens-to-object distance 
(we are presumably using one and the 
same lens and stop for all experi- 
ments) there is its corresponding lens- 
to-image distance. These are linked 
in pairs, or wedded, and hence are 
called conjugate distances. For 
example, with a six-inch-focus lens 


there might be 7 and 42, 8 and 24, 
9 and 18 inches, and so on. Тһе 
longer is often called major conjugate, 
and the shorter the minor conjugate. 


(6) The next thing we observe is 
that the nearer the candle flame to 
the lens the /arzer its image. 


(7) Consequently, as our focussing 
screen or dry plate is not elastic, it 
follows that as the scale of image 
gets larger as we get nearer to our 
subject, the parts сї the subject 
towards the edge of the plate get 
crowded out and omitted, so that a 
gain in size or scale necessitates a 
loss in quantity of subject on a fixed 
size of plate. 


(8) Suppose now that we are using 
a camera, lens, and ground glass 
instead of a card and lens in the 
hand. A moment’s thought will 
show that one cannot go on extend- 
ing the camera bellows indefinitely. 
For example, in a  quarter-plate 
camera we may be limited to nine 
inches for the lens-to-plate distance, 
and suppose that we are using a 
six-inch-focus lens, the pairs of con- 
jugates just quoted give us 9 and 18; 
therefore with this lens and camera 
we could not focus an object nearer 
than eighteen inches from the lens. 
This point is to be noted by those 
querists who write to us asking why 


they cannot get near objects іп 
focus, etc. Bear in mind that the 
object distance limit depends on 


two things, viz., the focal length of 
the lens, and the lens-to-plate distance 
or camera-bellows extension. . Thus 
we see the advantage of a double or 
even a triple extension movement. 
(Our own favourite quarter-plate 
camera gives us twelve inches, which 
has proved very useful on many 
occasions. Three times the long side 
of the plate is a useful proportion 
to remember.) 


(о) For our next experiment we 
require two lighted candle flames. 
One of these we put at the far end 
of the room, the other at half or 
rather less than half this distance 
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from the lens. Clearly we cannot 
get them both at the sharpest pos- 
sible at the same lens position; 1.е., 
if one is quite sharp the other will 
be fuzzy. (This will be better seen 
and realised by using a camera and 
ground glass focussing screen.) But 
by putting the lens in ап inter- 
mediate position we can get a kind 
of compromise wherein both images 
are about equally sharp (or unsharp, 
as vou may prefer to put it), though 
neither be at its sharpest. 


(то) And this is very often what 
we have to do and also wish to do in 
practice. For instance, our subject 
may be an open landscape of which 
the nearest part is ten yards, and 
most distant part a hundred yards 
or further away. We have just seen 
that we cannot get two things at 
different distances equally and quite 
sharp at the same moment, but we 
can get them about equally unsharp, 
ог we can get one as much sharper 
than the other as we please. It is 
at this point that the essence of 
judicious focussing comes іп, for 
there are no cast-iron rules—each case 
should be considered and treated on 
its merits. As this is very important 
it is worth while considering one or 
two imaginary cases in detail. 

(A) А portrait indoors against а 
plain background. Here our attention 
and interest are naturally given to 
the person’s head and body. The 
head and face comes first, and to 
this part we give our first attention, 
getting it as sharp as our fancy dic- 
tates. Тһе bodv part need not and 
generallv should not be quite as 
sharp, but as the head and body are 
part of one thing the difference 
should not be at all pronounced. The 
plain background may advantageously 
be rather less sharp than the body, 
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but being plain it will not call for 
specific notice. 


(B) Portrait outdoors, natura: back- 
ground. Care should be taken to 
avoid the selection of any back- 
ground which by reason of its liney 
nature (e.g. brick wall), or spotty 
nature (ivy or other glittering foliage), 
or other character is likely to attract 
attention. Giving our chief attention 
and sharpest definition to the figure 
again, our next aim will be to avoid 


` drawing attention to the background 


by making it either noticeably sharp 
on the one hand, or noticeably fuzzy 
on the other. Just how much one 
should soften the definition of the 
background cannot be put into words, 
but must be left to the judgment 
and good taste of the worker, who 
must be guided by broad principles 
rather than rules or habits. The 
principle here is that the business 
of a background is to keep back, and 
be noticed, by an extreme of defini- 
tion, lighting, etc., as little as pos- 
sible. Hence we may say that the 
less we see (notice) the background 
the more we appreciate its contri- 
bution to the picture as a whole. 

(C) Figure pictures or foreground 
landscape. For example, a man 
ploughing, a farmyard subject, fore- 
shore boats. Here our chief interest 
will be spread over a larger area of 
the subject, i.e. a foreground group 
of objects rather than one smaller 
factor, while probably the surround- 
ing parts of the subject contribute 
their quota to the picture as a whole. 
The more distant planes wil] naturally 
be kept a little less sharp than the 
nearer planes, but any sudden change 
from foreground extreme sharpness 
to further fuzziness is undesirable. 

(D) Open or distant landscape. Пете 
our interest is likely to be quite 
general, and as most of our subject 
16 at a considerable distance, we shall 
not aim at emphasising any one 
plane or feature, but aim at general 
effect, just as our roaming eve prefers 
to wander over the whole scene 
rather than to dwell fixedly on any 
one plane or object. Probably the 
effect that will best please us in the 
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fnal print is one in which there is 
nothing noticeably quite sharp or 
unsharp, and yet not quite uniformly 
or evenly unsharp. Sameness of 
definition is apt to suggest flatness 
of subject. 


А word of warning may be here 
offered to the worker who has just 
bought a new lens. Very likely he 
has got a notion in his mind that the 
sharper the picture the better the 
lens. This is only true in a limited 
sense; but anyhow 11, to save argu- 
ment, we admit this contention 
for a moment, the real question of 
importance is whether for picture- 
making purposes we want a verv 
sharp-allover print. It is to some 
extent a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. Some people honestly do 
prefer any or every picture to be 
sharp all over, and they have a per- 
fect right to their choice or opinion. 
They urge that as they can with 
their eyes sharply focus first one and 
then another part of the subject, so 
should they do with each and all 
parts of a print. Others prefer pic- 
tures showing varying degrees oí 
definition, urging that such are in 
accordance with what their eyes see 
and appreciate when regarding the 
picture as a whole and not cutting 
it up into innumerable details. These 
also are justihed by their regard of 
the matter. The chief point for the 
beginner to observe is that all cases 
should be treated on their merits. 
Thus if copying a map, plans, en- 
graving, or a page of printed matter, 
we shall desire detail and sharpness 
all over; our new lens must do 115 
utmost. But if portraiting a white- 
haired, much-wrinkled octogenarian, 
shall we want to count every hair 
and follow every furrow in that 
time-worn face ? What does your own 
good taste say ? One need not always 
shout at the very top strength of one’s 
voice. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION —Conditions. 


“Tue A. P. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second pnze, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are ottered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered. when awarding this prize. 


Fach entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THe A. P. AND Р. N., is otíered every week. 


Extra : 
affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fec, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


For List of Awards sec page 294. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to Бу post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 
MATION 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
Und: АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents will 
Full 


will be freely given, апа 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2 and marked " Query ” or “ Criticism " оп the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Stops. 
What are the corresponding F numbers to the 
(7,5. marks 1, 2, 3? How does the relation of 
the stop to the tocus govern the rapidity of the 
lens ? ұу. Е. C. (Deptford). 
Perhaps the most useful answer is 
the accompanying table, which shows 
at a glance the U.S. and F numbers for 
various stops. 
LS: ss f 2. 4 B IO 32 Ge 128 256 
F 4-56 6-31 16022 132. 44 Өй 
Thus U.S. 32 is F/22, and so on. The 
equivalent exposures are directly pro- 
portional to the U.S. numbers. In the 
F series each stop is double or half 
(time) its neighbour. Thus Е/ІТ requires 
twice as long exposure as F/S, or their 
exposures are in the ratio of 8 to 4 or 
2 to І or I to {, etc. To convert any 
U.S. number, say U.S. 3, to its equivalent 
F number, multiply the U.S. number 
by 16—e.g., 3248, and take the square 
root, Le. 7 nearly (49), Le. U.S. 3=F/7. 
Brief Exposures. 


I shall be extremely obliged for advice on formula 
for developer for exposures 1-300th to т-8оо{һ 


sec., etc. D. P. (Neasden). 
Try the following: Water то oz., 


Monomet 20 gr., soda sulphite 3 oz, 
soda carbonate 4 oz. Keep the developer 
between бо and 70, and use a Watkins 
time factor зо. Use the quickest plates 
vou can get. Books: “ Advanced Hand 
Camera Work,” by Walter Kilby. “ Photo- 
graphy of Moving Objects,” by Adolphe 
Abrahams. 
Development. 

Will you please tell me my fault in developing, 

as I cannot get clear glass for the darks ? 

H. H. (Walworth). 

We think you must be labouring under 
some misunderstanding, as it is very 
seldom that we wish to get the darks 
an the negative as clear glass. If they 
are thus clear the shadows and extreme 
darks on our prints would come uni- 
formly dark, with no suggestion of 
detail. If you send us two or three of 
your negatives that you do not mind 
risking in the post, perhaps we could 
help with more definite advice. 


Damp Paper. 
I bought some gaslight paper, and find it is damp, 
etc. E. C. (Salisbury). 


Take а roomy cardboard box with 
well-fitting lid (e.g. dressmaker's box), 
and dry it very thoroughly, making it 


quite warm. Place the paper in this for 
a few hours. Spread the pieces out so 
that they do not overlap. 
Portrait Background. 
Could you tell me how to get a portrait with 
white background like enclosed ? 
T. G. C. (Neath). 
Use a white or very pale light-bluish- 
white background, and so place it that 
it is in good strong light, while the 
figure is slightly shaded. Expose for 
the darker parts of the figure, and develop 
fairly fully. 
Mieroscope. 
Can vou please mention books on (1) principles 
and construction of microscope, (2) experiments 
with microscope (not necessarily photographic) ? 
W. B. D. (Gosport). 
(1) “Тһе Microscope," by Carpenter 
and Dalinger, 8th ed., тоот (Churchill), 
28s. (2) '' Microscopy," by E. Spitta, 
1909 (Murray), 12s. (3) “ Evenings with 
the Microscope," by P. H. Goss, 1895 
(S.P.C.K.) (4) "Popular Handbook to 
the Microscope," by L. Wright, 1805 
(R.T.S.) (5) “ Practical Microscopy," bv 
Е. S. Scales, 1009 (Bailliére). (6) '' Half 
Hours with the Microscope," by E. 
Lancaster, 1912 (Pearson). (7) '' Prin- 
ciples of Microscopy," Ьу A. E. Wright, 
1006 (Constable). (8) “ How to Work 
with the Microscope," by L. Beale, 1880 
(Harrison). (9) “ The Microscope, etc.,”’ 
Naegeli and Schwendener, 1892 (Sonnen- 
schein). 
Shutter. 
How can I test the speed of my shutter? Is it 
capable of easy adjustment ? Would it be easy 
to fit another shutter ? What is a lens іл a sunk 
mount ? Н. W. C. C. (London, S.W.) 
Fix a mercury bulb or other spherical 
reflector to a wheel rim that you can 
use to rotate slowly at a determined 
rate. With a strong light behind the 
camera, photograph the revolving re- 
flector. The length of its light streak 
compared with the complete circum- 
ference enables you to determine (ap- 
proximately) the time interval. | For 
example, suppose the reflector revolves 
twice per second, and that the light 
streak subtends one-third of a right 
angle, i.e. one-twelfth of four right 
angles, or one complete circumference, 
or one-twenty-fourth of two revolutions, 
ie. one-twenty-fourth of опе second. 
When a lens is so constructed that the 
greater part of it is behind the flange, 
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it is sometimes referred to as being on a 
sunk mount. One object is to avoid the 
lens projecting beyond the front end of 
the camera, ie. the lens is ''recessed.'' 
Probably there is no insuperable diffi- 
culty as regards replacing your present 
shutter with some other form; but this 
is a matter for a practical lens and 
camera fitter. Тһе question is, would 
this be worth the cost ? 


Time and Tank Development. 
It is claimed that by this method under-ex- 
posures are not over-developed, while over-expo- 
sures are not under-developed, while by time 
(factor) development the under-exposure would 
get longer time in the developer. Suppose a 
plate required 2 sec. for correct exposure, and 
got exposures of 1, 2, 4, 8, etc. secs., and then 
were developed by the time method, would the 
times of appearance be widely different ? 
W. A. D. S. (Edinburgh). 
An experienced worker will by separate 
(dish) development be able to get the 
best results with greatly varied expo- 
sures, but the majority of amateurs are 
likely to get the best average by one or 
other of the above-named systems, 
which really differ very little in actual 
practice and results. The time of appear- 
ance is only slightly affected by con- 
siderable over-exposure, but with а 
much undertimed exposure the difference 
is more marked. 


Plate Speed Numbers. 
I am puzzled as to the relative Н. D. and Watkins 


speed numbers, etc. 
G. M. M. (Gateshead). 


The H.-D. number is found by dividing 
34 by the inertia of the plate. The Wat- 
kins number by dividing 50 by the 
inertia, or the numbers are in the ratio 
of 34 to 50. Thus to convert Н. and D. 
to Watkins multiply by 1.47. To convert 
Watkins to H. and D. divide by r.47, or 
simpler, multiply by .68. Roughly 
Watkins is not quite т} times Н. and D. 
Thus your plate Watkins 190 is say 
120 H. and D., or somewhere between 
the Imperial Ordinary and Sovereign 
speeds. For soft-contrast results expose 
generously, but not excessively, and avoid 
over-development. Мей! is especially 
useful in this direction. Your prints 
indicate under-exposure and over-develop- 
ment. 
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Economy. 


The passion for economising occasionally takes very extra 

vagant forms. Think of gas, for instance ; the suburban wife 
is now being terrified out of existence by a number of young- 
lady inspectors who call to check the meter periodically, and 
declare that, the ration having been exceeded during the first 
month of the quarter, she must use not a single cubic foot 
during the next two months, or there'll be fine and costs to 
рау. Хо doubt by this process a certain ainount of gas will 
be saved, but whether the gain will in any way equal the expen- 
diture of man power or woman power in keeping this elaborate 
check over consumers is a moot point. And when one con- 
siders the heat which has been engendered by this gas order, 
the actual waste of fuel and energy which it will have occa- 
sioned is probably considerable. But why, indeed, should 
there be any stringency in the supply of gas at all? If we 
could only lay on pipes to Government departments there 
should be an amply supply for everybody. 


A Saving Device. 


The same spirit of economy run mad occasionally takes 
possession of photography. 1 saw some time ago a device 


either for saving silver residues or freshening up stale developer 

I forget which—that was calculated to give the user the pleasant 
feeling that he was getting not merely the final ounce, but the 
very last wee grain out of his material. But it involved the 
use of an apparatus which occupied the whole of one side of 
a room, and had so many joints about it that something was 
always sure to go amiss. The cost of working the apparatus, 
when it would work, was just about equal to the saving it 
effected, so the initial cost was a dead loss. Of course, a dead 
loss may be à live gain, and I as not doubtat all that the exer- 
cise of patience which the apparatus called for was of moral 
value to the worker in the long run. But purely as a matter 
of economy I doubt it. 


The Camera that Costs Nothing. 


Then there is the camera which costs nothing. I have come 
up against that camera several times in recent years, though 
never in the flesh, so to speak—always in print. I do not doubt 
for a moment that it does exist in actuality, and that it is pos- 
sible to make out of materials which cost nothing or next to 
nothing something approximating to a camera. Not long ago 
I myself described in these pages someone else's description of 
the making of a camera which cost nothing. Having described 
how it was made, out of a cigar-box or something, I carried the 
matter no further. I laid down my pen with a distinct feeling 
of having done my duty. But a writer in the public press 
always has to reckon with his correspondents. They catch 
him out and trip him up and bowl him over on every possible 
occasion. Every morning an extra pallor comes upon the face 
as the postman approaches. Those correspondents ! 


The Gentle Correspondent. 


One of those correspondents has tackled me on this subject 
of making a camera for nothing. Не is like Oliver Twist, he 
asks for more. He wants to know how you should use the 
camera having once got it made. Ав though the making of a 
camera out of nothing were not enough for any reasonable 
person. Is it not sufficient to get a camera for nothing without 
wanting to know how to use it? It is true that I might smother 
up my corresponde nt by ignoring his letter, pretending that 
I never got it, and so on. But an editor once said to me when 
I asked him why he made such a worry of it because one of 
his readers —one of them out of a circulation of leaping thousands 
—had written up complaining about something, “ My boy, i 
he said—that is the way editors always spe: ak to те“ you've 
got to re membe r that what one reader writes a thousand readers 
are thinking.” Are a thousand readers ‘wanting to know how 
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to use the camera 
them nothing ? 


the making of which cost 
Heavens ! 


Minus. 


Under the circumstances I can do no better than refer to 
the original descriptionist and get him to elaborate. Of course, 
in the first place, nobody would expect a camera made іог 
nothing to do all that an expensive camera would do. It has 
no instantaneous shutter, and therefore snapshots are out 
of the question. 1% has no focussing screen, and therefore 
you must get your focus by a process of trial and error, which, 
by the way, is distinctly wasteful, and rather diminishes the 
cheapness of the camera. 1% has no glass lens, only a pill-box 
with a pinhole, and that further restricts its use. It has no 
stops, and there again you are restricted. It has no proper 
dark slide, and so there is always the possibility, to put it 
mildly, of stray light affecting your plate. It has no struts 
for securing its position, and therefore movement is not to be 
ruled out. Yet it is a camera. That is not to be doubted. 


Using the Camera. 


To use this camera upon, say, a view in the garden you fix 
it up with the pill-box looking in the direction of the thing 
you want to take. Тһе obvious instinct of the beginner is 
to make the camera look away from that point, to turn its back, 
in fact, upon the subject. First, though, in some shady place, 
under a tree, for instance, it is just as well to put the plate 
in the camera. An unloaded camera does not usually take 
good photographs, nor, for that matter, bad ones either. Some 
people follow the plan of putting the plate in the camera after 
the exposure instead of before it. There is something to be 
said for the method, at any rate you are not so likely to spoil 
the plate. А further precaution which ought to be taken is 
to place the cap on the pill-box before taking the camera out 
into the light. Once out in the light, you can remove the cap 
for five seconds if the day is sunny, for ten seconds if the day 
is dull—it will be seen that there are no very rigid rules as to 
time limits. Then it only remains to take the plate out, develop 
it, and print the picture. I hope my correspondent is satisfied. 


A Lament. 
“ Films are rationed."— From an article in a contemporary. 


Films by the six and the dozen, 
Films by the roll and the pack ! 

I long for those snapped unthinking, 
For those that will never come back. 


For I've tried at the dealer and chemist, 
Town, country, and second-hand store, 
But not one spool rewards me, 
And I dread lest there'll never be more. 


And at night, when I ought to be sleeping, 
Films by the coil and the pack 

Dance, drip, and unwind around me, 
Leaping with joy at my lack ; 


For now that everything's rationed, 
And film along with the rest, 
When I've used up my yearly portion 
I exist with this thought at my breast : 


Films bv the six and the dozen, 
Films by the roll and the pack ! 

Oh for those that I've snapped unthinking ! 
Oh for those that will never come back! 
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The issue of another excellent volume of Pholograms 
of the Year calls, if not for apology, at least for explana- 
: tion as to the use of the word '' photo- 
«pHOTOGRAMS gram.” This word has never come 
OF THE YEAR.” into common speech, as some purists 
contend that it ought to have done, 
but it is a legitimate word enough for all that. And 
it would have been a convenience if we had got rid 
of the word “ photograph ” altogether as a noun, sub- 
stituting for it the word '' photogram," and leaving 
`“ photograph ” to serve exclusively as the verb. Тһе 
earliest use of the word ''photogram " as given in 
Murray is in 1859, when there were published Photo- 
grams of ап Eastern Tour. There are other instances 
of the early use of the word in literature, as, for instance, 
in Graves's introduction to Cowper's poems, in which 
he speaks of the mechanical and soulless exactitude 
of the “ photogram." The excuse for its retention in 
the title of an annual volume, apart from any question 
of copyright and continuity, is that “ photograms ” 
suggests a more distinctive and out-of-the-ordinary 
collection, which it is. Every reader of THE A. P. 
should hasten to secure his copy of the 1917-18 volume 
of Photograms of the Year before it is too late. It is 
now obtainable at the bookshops, bookstalls, and 
dealers, or copies may be ordered direct from the 
publishers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld., 
52, Long Acre, W.C. Price, 3s. paper,- 4s. cloth. 
Postage 6d. extra. 


It is quite probable that many workers arc now 
engaged in making records of war industries in different 
parts of the country, and 
the high-precision miniature 
camera is a most suitable 
instrument for this class of 
work, not only on the score of economy but for certain 
advantages it possesses for the purpose. Where the 
records are of indoor work, the depth of fieid of the 
short-focus wide-aperture Jens makes short exposures 
possible, as the lens can be used at full aperture, per- 
mitting the operator to make the records as a side line 
of his supervision duties, as well as making little dis- 
turbance of the actual work carricd on. Under very 
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favourable conditions such as in glass-roofed sheds, 
slow shutter exposures may суеп be possible, some 
temporary support being found for the camera. For 
outdoor work the invisibility of these tiny cameras 
allows the records to be taken without attention being 
drawn to the operator, and the natural attitudes of the 
workpeople give such records a unique interest. Ап 
album of tiny prints, with explanatory notes on the 
opposite page to each print, becomes an exceedingly 
valuable notebook, and such an album can be simply 
made on the loose-leaf system. Where the records аге 
to be permanently filed for the management, enlarge- 
ments to a standard size (say 6 by 4 in.) will be made 
and mounted on plain art paper. For the production 
of these a fixed-focus daylight enlarger is the simplest 
and most expeditious form of apparatus to use. Clean, 
sharp negatives will be required, and an exposure meter 
and time development will be--found invaluable in 
securing uniformity as well as in saving of time. The 
aim should be to tell the story as simply and convincingly 
as possible. 
If, as we are told, the cinematograph is to play an 
important part in, trade propaganda after the war, 
there is no reason why the ordinary 
THE CAMERA camera should not do its share in 
AND ADVERTISING. the same direction. Іп America 
‘business men have long realised 
what a cheap and effective aid photography places in 
their hands for the popularising of wares of every 
description, and anyone who remembers the adver- 
tising pages of our own magazines and periodicals 
prior to the outbreak of war knows how far we had 
gone in developing the same idea. To those workers, 
whether amateur or professional, who wish to adopt 
a profitable new line, the production of photographs 
for advertisement purposes opens up attractive possi- 
bilities which are well worth consideration and are well 
within the capabilities of most readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


The pictorial photographer need not hesitate to 
devote his skill and talent to the service of the adver- 
tiser, for some of our best known 

SCOPE FOR THE artists are continually producing work 
of that kind. Pictures, not mere 
| records, are what the advertiser 
really needs, and the more individual and striking the 
idea the greater its value from the advertiser's stand- 
point. Just as there is an art in writing the letterpress 
of an advertisement, so there 15 an art in planning and 
executing the illustrative matter, which, if it is good, 
will be far more persuasive than columns of letterpress. 
Anyone can write in a plain matter-of-fact way that 
convinces no one, but it takes imagination and resource 
to make a successful] advertisement writer. This is 
where the pictorialist scores over the man who can 


‘only turn out work possessing no ingenuity or originality. 


Moreover, there is good money to be made in this class 
of work. 


“PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR” 
NOW ON SALE. 


May 20, 1918 


HE war hascaused 
drastic restric- 
tions in pleasure 

travelling ; more and 
more are we reverting 
to the conditions of 
sixty and  seventy 
years ago, when it was quite an event for a person to 
journey very far from his town or village except on 
urgent business. Petrol is no longer available to the 
public; the total supply is required for the vast wants 
of the army and the vital industries of the country, 
and so the pleasure motor car, motor cycle, and motor 
omnibus are in abeyance “ for the duration." Railway 
facilities are taxed to their utmost capacity, and it is 
quite on the cards that even the few trains that are 
now running will be used for business people only. 

Before the war, week-end trains, excursion trains, 
etc., were almost as numerous as the usual every- 
day traffic, and it was then an easy matter for the 
photographer to reach any particular place he desired 
for camera work.  Nowadays perforce he has to 
remain within the precincts of his own town, unless 
comparatively small and within easy distance of good 
country. 

In many cases the town photographer is hit hardest 
of his fellow-workers by travelling restrictions, for 
often other military or naval restrictions completely 
prohibit photographic work in his neighbourhood. If 
his taste is for outdoor work then in nine cases out 
of ten he devotes what spare time he commands to 
some other recreation, and decides to let his camera 
lie idle till—till after the war. 

It is at this point that he should consider the possi- 
bilities of the ordinary push cycle when applied to 
his case. In pre-war days this simple method of pro- 
gression was more often neglected for travelling into 
the heart of the country, and used merely to convey 
the rider on any of his business errands about town. 
A cycle is simple, cheap, self-contained, under no 
restrictions, and forms an admirable companion in 
many ways for the photographer and his camera. Often 
it comes as a pleasant surprise when the town dweller 
is shown the great amount of unsuspected material 
that lies awaiting him in the country for photographic 
exploitation. 

The photographer can cover a large area on a cycle 
without unduly taxing his energy, and many an 
outdoor worker has found it an ideal means to his end. 
In the way of variety and choice of subjects it opens 
out much greater possibilities to the pictorial land- 
scape worker. If he be keen on woodland work, then 
he has perhaps half a dozen woods to select from where 
before he merely had one close to his home. If villages 
and country cottages attract him, a twenty or thirty 
mile run wil show him sufficient work to keep him 
busy for a good twelve months. It is the same with 
river subjects, country lanes, and pasture land. Nature 
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workers (botanists and students of bird life, etc.) by 
its means are enabled to get into the most inaccessible 
regions for their work— regions which often are a long 
journey from any railway station. We have seen 
more than one enthusiastic nature photographer plod- 
ding over steep hilly roads on his faithful mount with 
a considerable weight of photographic baggage attached 
thereto. 

The problem of carrving the camera on a cycle has 
been discussed in this journal before, and each person 
will find it better to solve the problem to his own parti- 
cular requirements. One or two points of funda- 
mental importance should be assimilated, however. 
It is almost superfluous to remark that the smaller 
the outfit the easier it is to carry ; quarter-plate is a 
good size of instrument to use, and anything over this 
becomes rather a formidable burden that only the 
keenest and most energetic worker will endure. It 
should be carried іп such а manner that vibration 
and shock are eliminated as far as possible; the ideal 
instrument is that which can be placed in the cyclist's 
Jacket pocket or slung across his shoulders. Never 
fix it on a rigid carrier without adequate protection, 
as some thoughtless amateurs frequently do, and after- 
wards wonder why on earth the plates are broken or 
covered with myriads of pinholes. 

A small light wooden tripod of the folding pattern 
or a metal telescopic stand is the most desirable pattern 
to carry, and its stowage will not take manv minutes 
to decide on. 

For the various accessories that may be necessary, 
a canvas bag can be purchased to sling from the handle- 
bars, or a frame bag fitting into the machine's diamond 
shape will hold quite a large assortment of materia]. 

Although the photographer will find many of his 
subjects close to the highway, there will be times when 
his aims compel him to leave the road for the fields 
and hills bevond. The cycle after having done its 
duty now becomes a hindrance; what, he may ask, 
is to be done in such a case ? 

There are two methods open. He can select some 
countrv inn or some cottage as a centre, cycle to this 
particular destination, leave his machine in the hands 
of the host or the cottager, and then journev abroad 
on foot with his camera and kit. This is a useful 
course to pursue, and will commend itself to most 
workers. However, he may be one of those persons 
in whom the pioneer instinct is latent, and may wish 
to explore country well away from the haunts of people. 

We are now in times when comparative simplicity 
of life has become a stern necessity so far as the civil 
population is concerned, and if we have the time and 
opportunity for a little recreation, the camera with a 
cycle will bear а great deal of investigation as one of 
the most attractive fields left open to us. For not 
only are we unhindered by travelling restrictions, but 
there is а possibility of pursuing our photographic work 
unmolested by D. O. R. A. orders. C. Ry 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= expressed by орырга рин. 


MAKING A FRAME FOR DARK-ROOM 
WINDOW. 


SiR,——About a month ago a reader described in your 
“ Handy Man ” page a frame, etc., for dark-room purposes. 

I have used a similar idea for some time, but I think readers 
will prefer the following for strength and durability. 

Make the frame of '' slate batten " in exactly the same way 
as а picture frame, and for the covering use a dcuble sheet of 
black American cloth stretched tight on the frame. This will 
last much longer than brown paper. Use four turn-buttons.— 
Yours, etc., ы 


Enfield. ———— — 9" 


TONING WITH HYPO-ALUM. 


Sig,—I was interested to see the recent inquiry and your 
reply with reference to the difficulty in obtaining brown tones 
with the hvpo-alum bath. 

Perhaps 1 may be allowed to give my experiences with this 
process, which I used quite successfully a few years ago, using 
the formula given in the “В. J. A." During the last twelve or 
eighteen months, however, I have had great difficulty with 
the bath. I have used three well known makes of paper, which 
formerly toned quite readily, but now these show very slight 
change in tone after being in the bath at 120 deg. for an hour 
or more. Іп fact, it takes at least that time with the tempera- 
ture almost at boiling point to produce the proper tone. 1 
put some testing pieces of prints into the bath about ten days 
ago, and I find now on looking at them that they show very 
little change of tone in some, and no change whatever in others. 

I remember reading in your paper some time ago that a few 
lumps of sugar added to the bath facilitated operations. But 
I do not find that suggestion effective now.— Yours, etc., М. 


Chester. 
------- 45-2 سب‎ 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 10 per cent. upon the Common Stcck of 
the Company, payable August 1 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 29. 


The Quarterly List of Second-hand Apparatus issued by 
Mr. €. Baker, 244, High Ho!born, W.C., contains particulars 
of a large selection of microscopical and other scientific apparatus 
and accessoi1ies, as well as cameras, lenses, etc. It also includes 
a number of second-hand books on various scientific subjects, 
and a list of instruments and apparatus which the firm is pre- 
pared to purchase for cash. Headers should apply to the 
above address for a copy of the catalogue, which will be sent 
post free. 


Bargains in Photographie Apparatus.— The City Sale and 
Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C.r, have just issued a new 
list of second-hand cameras of all kinds, lenses, enlargers, etc., 
which they are offering at low prices. Owing to paper restric- 
tions and shortage, it has been found nece:sary to reduce the 
usual number of pages in the catalogue, so that details of many 
additional bargains have had to be omitted therefrom ; but 
any reader requiring apparatus which is not listed should apply 
to the firm at the above address, giving full particulars, when 
quotations will be sent. 


Instruction in Photography.—A course of demonstrations 
іп the chemistry of photography will be held on Thursday 
cvenings from May 23 to July 18, at the Choumert Road Com- 
mercial Institute, Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E. The subiects 
to be dealt with include blue printing, silver printing-out pro- 
cesses, caibon, bromoil, platinotvpe, after-treatment of nega- 
tives, etc. A copy of the syllabus and full particulars may 
be obtained from the instructo1, Mr. Horace Wright, at Bellenden 
Road L.C.C. High Grade Sc hool, S.E., on Wednesdavs, from 
7 to 9.45 p.m.; or from 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


CHEMICALLY MADE CLoups.—One very easy way of creating 
clouds in a “ bald-headed "’ sky is to employ local reducer 
with a brush. The negative is placed in a retouching desk, 
or, in the event of one not being available. held up to the light 
at arm's length, film side towards the operator. The ordinary 
ferricyanide and hypo seems the best to employ, and this should 
be used at half its working strength. The only other require- 
ment is a camel-hair brush, size according to the negative, 
say a No. 4 for a small negative, and with larger ones accord- 
ingly the size of the brush is increased. The negative to be 
treated is first given a good soaking, and is then taken from 
the washing water, given a rub with a tuft of cotton wool to 
dry up surplus moisture, and then the reducing solution is 
applied with the brush to the sky portion only. A few moments’ 
work will be generally sufficient to create some clouds, and 
care should be taken not to overdo it either in quantity or the 
action of the reducer. When it is seen that the operation has 
gone far enough the plate or film should be given a quick wash 
under a tap to stop further action, and then washed for half 
an hour. It may then be dried. Two cautions may be given. 
Work first on a waste negative in order to get acquainted with 
the action of the reducer, and do not charge the brush too 
fully with the solution. If the brush is over-charged with 
the liquid, and the latter spreads into an area of the negative 
where it is not wanted (great care must be taken to prevent 
this), wash the negative rapidly in a stream of running water, 
and start the operation afresh.—R. M. F. 

* * * ж ж 


PHOTOGRAPHING A MAN IN A BOTTLE.— Ihis is not а new 
trick at all, but а sample or two in one's showcase for a few 
days will attract attention. First photograph the man against 
a black background, keeping the figure small, апа marking 
its exact position and size on the focussing screen. Then 
plece à clear glass bottle on a stand in front of the black back- 
ground, bring the camera up close, arrange so that the indicated 
figure on the focussing screen comes just right in the focussed 
image of the bottle, and give a good long exposure, one about 
twice what would be sufficient, using the same plates 2s used 
for the first exposure for the small figure of the man standing. 
The resuitant negative will give a print showing the man calmly 
standing inside a huge bottle. I once made one such picture 
showing the man trying to climb a rope extending upward to 
the cork.—F. С. H., in Camera Craft. 


* ж ж Ж * 


FIXING A COLOUR FILTER TO A SMALL CAMERA.— Now that 
the small vest-pocket camera is an almost universal instrument 
it is a matter for regret that in many cases these instruments 
possess no hood to the lens to which a colour screen could be 
attached, as is done with the larger sizes. As increasing numbers 
of workers are using orthochromatic plates, and roll-film is 
almost entirely made possessing this quality, some means of 
attaching the screen becomes a necessity. Тһе present writer 
possessing a camera of the type mentioned, and being desirous 
of using а screen, adopted the following plan. А piece 
of Wratten's K filter, unmounted, was obtained, and this 
attached with four pieces of adhesive tape to the inside of the 
front of the camera close to the back half of the lens. After 
some use it seems the best possible position. Of course, in 
the use of a roll-film camera the screen must be placed in 
position before the camera is loaded, and must remain until 
the film is wound off, and care must be taken not to forget 
its existence when exposing, and to allow a longer time accord- 
ingly ; but as most workers who use a screen are of а serious 
turn of mind with regard to things photographic, this is not 
likely to be the case. To remove the screen a gentle pull is 
sufficient, and with a plate camera this may be done at any 
time.—R. F. 
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placed by the mili- 
tary authorities upon 
many kinds of outdoor 

А photographv—ífrom {һе 
total suppression of the 
camera in coastal and 

military areas, to the imposition of such restrictions upon the 
issue of permits in other districts as to make camera work in the 
open a practical impossibility—have, іп many cases, forced the 
practice of amateur photography into the narrow limits of the 
home precincts. This has undoubtedly led to an increase in the 
number of photographers practising indoor and garden photogra- 
phy, and among the classes of subject most favoured by these, 
flower photography takes a high place, second, perhaps, only to 
that of portraiture. The pictorial representation of the forms of 
flowers has always held a great fascination for photographers, 
and there can be but few of that happv fraternity who have 
not at one time or another essayed the task. 

Flower photographers may roughly be divided into several 
main sections. First we have those who photograph their 
plants, flowers, and leaves as a definite branch of science, treat- 
ing their material as botanical specimens, and using their 
cameras with a single aim—the faithful and accurate delinea- 
tion of the structure and form of each detail of the object liter- 
ally operated upon. Another section contains those who seek, 
as a branch of “ nature study,” to represent the plants or flowers 
as they are found in their natural haunts and environment. 
Then we have that 
large class of photo- 
grapher, the members 
of which, whilst aim- 
ing at and achieving 
a certain measure of 
pictorial success in 
their | efforts, аге 
satisfied with follow- 
ing the line of least 
resistance, and con- 
tent to produce and 
to go on producing 
what one might term 
the “ usual thing” 
in this class of work, 
and large numbers 
are made, giving 
pleasure alike to 
those who ''take " 
and those who “ re- 
ceive” (often the 
actual growers of the 


specimens photo- 
graphed) the finished 
results. 


Best of all, perhaps, 
is that small class of 
flower photographes 
who, having pro- 
duced the usual thing 
to satiation, come to 
the photography of 
flowers with a mind 
full of sympathy and 
understanding with 


Back View of Arrangement of White Iris. 
See page 311. 
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A NOTE ON FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHERS AND 


THEIR XCODELS. 
By C. UPTON COOKE. 


their subjects, and attempt to convey some impression of 
the spirit and traditional significance of the blossoms forming 
the basis of their pictures. In photographing flowers it is 
extremely difficult to get away from certain formal and con- 


Roses. 


ventional arrangements of mass and line; many species, in 
spite of, perhaps even because of, one’s efforts to the contrary, 
will only permit of stereotyped and hackneyed compositions, 
especially when cut blooms away from their usual surroundings 
are used. 

Nevertheless it is possitle, with patience, care, skill, and, 
above all, with real personal love, feeling, and fellowship with 
one’s flowers, to succeed in inducing into one’s pictures some 
semblance of the sweetness and delicacy of the rose, the rich 
opulence of the peony, the stiff arrogance of the iris, the flaunt- 
ing orientalism of the poppy, the purity and religious stateli- 
ness of the lily, and the characteristic grace and tenderness of 
so many of our English flowers. 

In selecting flowers for pictorial purposes one is naturally 
governed by the calendar to a great extent, though happily 
there is no month that has not its chosen few. Spring flowers 
seem to be preferred by the greater number of photographers, 
a preference probably due to their quiet colouring and the 
decorative character of their stalk and leaf forms. Rare and 
costly blooms are not essential, the more simple the form and 
less obtrusive the colouring the better in all likelihood will be 
the result. They should be quite fresh in appearance, unsoiled, 
and not bruised by careless handling. It is not advisable to 
use them immediately they are cut, as most flowers droop 
very quickly when first severed from the parent stem. They 
should have their stems placed in water for a short time; they 
will soon regain their fresh appearance, and then be in the best 
condition for photographing. 

Having selected the blooms to be used, the most difficult 
yet the most fascinating part of the photographer’s labour of 
love commences—the satisfactory arranging and lighting of 
the subject matter to give the desired pictorial effect—and in 
this dual effort the photographer will find full scope for all 
his powers of originality and taste. One can lay down no 
rules for his guidance—in all his doings he must be a law unto 
himself if he wishes to avoid the ‘‘ usual thing." There is, 
however, one word to which he must fasten himself as toa 
sheet anchor—that one word is “ simplicity.” In choosing 
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one's flowers, one's background, one's lighting. and one's own 
ideas of the desired results, simplicity should govern all. 

Perhaps the procedure adopted in obtaining the illustrations 
herewith may prove of interest to other workers in this field. 
They асе indoor efforts, taken in an ordinary living room with 
two windows to it, one of which is darkened bv pulling the 
blind right down so as to avoid double shadows and false light- 
ing. The light coming from the other window 15 screened. by 
an ordinary muslin curtain ; if further screening or shading 
is necessary, sheets of cardboard are used. 

Some flower photographers use a miniature studio in which 
to stage their compo itions, and in which the scheme of light- 
ing 1s fully under control. I have not felt the need for this 
elaboration. Гот backgrounds various sheets of neutral-tinted 
paper a-e kept handy, and pinned to the wall behind the flower: . 
Reeve's Greyhound pastel papers can be obtained cheaply and 
in large sheets, and are very suitable for the purpose, useful 
tints being Nos. 106, 112, 114. and 116; darker or graduated 
tones obtained by tilting or curving the paper. 

For holding the flowers much depends upon the character 
of the stalks, but a suitable vessel containing moist :and will 
answer the purpose. A more difficult matter, and one requiring 
an infinitude of patience, 15 to get the heavier blooms and 
leaves to retain their allotted position in relation one to another. 
My own method of overcoming thi: trouble і seen in the illus- 
tration herewith; а back view of the picture reproduced 
on page 3II is shown. This is admittedly an extreme case, 
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but shows how the liberal осе of pins and gummed paper can 
be made to assist. 

The rules for exposing and developing negatives of flower 
subjects have been f-equently given in the pages of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, yet cannot be emphasised too often. Some 
fom of ortho. plate should invariably be used, though deep 
colour screens are not necessary, except when the colour of 
the flowers is unusually vivid or strong in contrast. A threc to 
five times screen will be found most useful. 

Since the introduction of self or anti screen plates I have 
used these in preference to those neces:itating the use of a 
screen, and they seem to be the ideal rlates for flower photo- 
graphy, bearing alwavs in mind that the desired result must 
govern each operation—full exposure without undue over- 
exposure must be given— under-exposure and harshness or 
over-exposure and flatness being fatal faults. А develo} ivg 
agent not prone to dense deposits should be chosen, and this 
diluted to at least half strength. Тһе negatives to aim at 
producing should be full of delicate gradation, free from ехсс: 5 
density even in the highest lights, yet with sufficient printing 
opacity to preserve the delicate lights and half tones in their 
full purity and beauty. 

Technical excellencies in this work are, a‘ter all, but a means 
to an end. They are, indecd, an essential element to cuccess 
up to a certain point, but unless one can put something of one's 
self into one's work that certain point becomes an impas: al ie 
barrie: to further achievement. 
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HOW PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES CAN HELP THE WAR. 


Special to " 

E have now passed through the fourth winter of the 

war, and, without being unduly pessimistic, it is probable 

that we shall have to face at leis: one more,which will undoubtedy 
clos? the doors of many a tottering socicty. 

The military comb is still at work, taking men whom we 
never dreamt would be called upon; chemi^als and plates are 
soaring to incredible prices, and are almost unobtainable, and 
many of the members are doing so much extraneous work that 
they have little desire to attend even the most attractive lec- 
tures and demonstrations at their club room. 

Whether our mectings continue or not, it is still within the 
power of many of us who are lcft at home to do a lot of useful 
war work of various kinds, and show the public that а photo- 
graphic society may be useful as well is ornamental. 

Perhaps if I outline a few of the ways in which one society 
has tried to do its little 25, it may influence others to shoulder 
their share of the burden while the struggle sill continues. 

In the first place, many of our members very enthusias'icclly 
took up the ' Snapshots from Home " movement, and one, 
who is now in France, acted as s2cretary at the Y. M.C.A. Another 
is acting now in a similar capacity, and through his perseverance 
many of our members are still sending '' snaps " io the boys 
at the front. 

Of cours», the tremendous increase in the fighiing strength 
meant a considerable drain on the resources of those photo- 
graphers who supported the movement, and personally I think 
that if those who wanted the photographs had been asked to 
pay the bare cost, which would not have amounted to more 
than sixpence or eightpence, there would have been greater 
support given by the various societies. 

At the beginning of the war, in 1914, the proceeds from our 
opening lecture in October were given to the Belgian Refugee 
Fund. Altogether about 26 was handed over, nothing being 
deducted for expenses. | 

The hospitals for the wounded soldiers next came in for our 
attention. А number of tlie members volunteered to assist 
at lantern shows to be given at each of the five hospitals, and 
to loan the necessiry slides апа apparatus. The military 
gave the project every ?ssis?2nce, both in arranging the shows 
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and also by fetching and returning the apparatus used. The 
socicty's laniern and lanternists were requisitioned, so thet 
the slides were shown under the best conditions, and the bovs 
thoroughly enjoyed them, and asked for more. Nothing in 
the form of a lecture was attempted, but a miscellaneous selec- 
tion of slides, many of them humorous and topical, were found 
to be mos: appreciated. We had to stop these entertainments 
owing to the Zeppelin danger, but hope to revive them again 
next winter. 

The profit from our exhibition lest year was handed ovcr 
to a fund for the after-care of the locel wounded soldiers. 

Jus: before Chris:mzs eight or ten members of the two lc: d- 
ing photographic societies volunteered to lecture for a fortni: ht 
on the War Savings movement at various churches and like 
ins itutions where an association wes not in existence. ‘Lhe 
slides were provided by the War Savings Committee, 2nd we 
did the rest. Something like about twenty places were visited, 
with the result that about a dozen new associations were s: ?rtced. 
The loci! secretary was delighted with the result of our ctftorts. 
Our latest venture is to operate a cinematograph in the v2riots 
wards at the base hospital, an undertaking which is not so 
simple es it looks. ‘Three of us are each giving one evening а 
weck, and —well, the boys enjoy it, and that is sufficient reward. 

These are jusi a few of the ways in which we, zs societies, 
can help to jus.ify our exis ence zs a useful part of the com- 
munity. 

The sphere of our activities widens cach vear of the wer, 
and if we can siill help, either practically or financially,- we 
shall not only gain in pres‘ige, but have the pleasure of looking 
back to a time when our love of photography helped to throw 
a few gleams of brightness across the shadows in the lives of 
our wounded heroes. 

This article may be the mc:.ns of indicating some other channels 
of usefulness ; if so, we can start at once to carry them into 
effect. The war is a long way from being over, and when that 
happy time comes, we shall welcome back our fighting members 
with a hearty hand-grip, and an assurance that we also have 
done our little share in helping them during the greatest war in 
history. 


OF THE YEAR” 


NOW ON SALE. 
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By С. UrroN Cooke. 


This picture is also exhibited at the Hampshire House Photographic 


See article on page 309. 
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WHITE FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


The original, a bromide print (43 x 9), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


Society's Exhibition. 
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Bv Miss E. WARREN. 


CHILD PORTRAIT. 
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The original, a bromide print (5} x 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FIELD WORK. Bv C. A. WHITE. 
The original, a toned bromide print (8% х 91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. % T 
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The original, a bromide print (73 x о), ғаз awarded a Prize 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Yorkshire Federation Trophy. 


The subject of prospective scciety competition 
in the Yorkshire Federation lias been put to sleep 
for 1918 certain, and for reasons of patriotism 
mainly. It may be ап cpen question of opinion 
as to the advisability of deferring the launching of 
the new scheme until after the war, but there is 
no doubt that expectation and potential enthusiasm 
are very strongin a few of the more active Yorkshire 
societies, and to do anything that will effectively 
quench that spirit would be a greater mistake in 
policy than to risk the possibility of materialising 
the views of a few persons who scent an element 
of bad taste. However, I understand the donor 
of the trophy coincides with the views of certain 
other officials that it would not lose any of its 
interest by. being deferred at least another year, 
and thus the matter has ended. In the meantime 
the completion of the splendid trophy will prccced 
apace, and it is expected that it will ke ready for 
delivery some time іп June or July. There being 
no annual gathering this summer, I think it would 
not be a bad suggestion to exhibit the trophy in 
three or four of the principal cities of Yorkshire 
during the subsequent months. This could easily 
be arranged by a window display of the challenge 
shield at one of the principal photographie dealers' 
in each of the cities decided upon. It is only а 
question of insurance to ensure its safetv, and that 
is no great item of expense. 


Put your Shoulder to the Wheel. 


One does not always want to be making the 
parrot cry of ** carry cn," or it may Lecome as 
objectionable as the earlier cry of “ business as 
usual" a totally indefensible position. Neverthe- 
less, one has only to visit one of the head recruiting 
offices of any of the big cities any day of the week 
to realise what is going on now. A panel of medical 
gentlemen are daily dealing with a big crowd of 
examinations, which goes far to repeat the scenes 
of the early days of the war. This is going on in 
every city and town in Britain, and what dces it 
mean? Briefly, it means that we are all being 
divided into three classes—one '' will go," two 
““ may go," and the third will stay at home to 
* carry on." Jt may, or may not, have unforeseen 
results so far as it will concern and affect man 
power in our societies. The Briton does not fear 
calamities, he only tightens his belt. What does 
it mean to societies? If it means anything, it 
means that next winter those members who аге 
Jeft must put their shoulders to the wheel апа 
pilot the society through the stormy wcather and 
over the rough roads. The Leicester Society 
officials have scen the clouds ahead, and are fully 
alive to them. * It is not good for us to anticipate 
trouble," they say, and as a society they have had 
a splendid war record. Let us hope that the enthu- 
siasm of the members will make up for all the 
scurvy tricks which the war may yet have in store 
for us, 


Increasing Membership at Partick. 


Good news has reached me from the Partick 
Camera Club, which shows that all is yet well with 
our Scottish brethren. The eighth annual meeting 
was held recently, when the members had the 
gratifving report that, in spite of war restrictions, 
etc., the year just finished had been one of the 
anost successful since the formation of the club. 
The secretary's report showed that twenty-one 
new members had joined during the year, while 
there were eight resignations, and the total member- 
ship, including those on service, was 115. The 
Roll of Honour had now reached a total of twentv- 
one, of whom three had laid down their lives, 
Prospects for the year just commenced were also 
bright, as several applications for membership 
had been received. The treasurer's financial state- 
ment showed à cash balance on the year's working 
of £5 3s. 4d. Mr. Ronnic, the treasurer, voiced 
the feelings of the members in the glowing tribute 
he paid to Mr. Wm. Fraser Smith for his services 
to the club, and who was now retiring from the 
chair after being five years president. The follow- 
ing officials and council were elected for the ensuing 
«ear :— President, Mr. Wm. Duff; vice-president, 
Mr. A. T. Edgcley; hon. secretary, Mr. J. Roberts, 
34, Dudley Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow. 


Canterbury’s Distracticns. 

In addition to the recent highly successful exhibi- 
tion, which was fully reported on this page a short 
time ago, the Canterbury Camera Club has held 
several meetings lately at which both the subjects 
provided and the attendance of members and 
friends have left very little to be desired. Mr. 
A. Н. Blake's К. P. S. Affiliation Lecture on “ Pic- 
torial Work in Creat Cities," as well as the superb 
selection of slides with which this instructive paper 
was illustrated, was accorded a bearty reception 
in spite of the distractions of an air raid. Con- 
gratulations are due to Mr. H. J. Divers (who read 
the lecture), and also to the gentlemen who manipu- 
lated the lantern, for carrying on under considerable 
difficulties. A subsequent evening was set apart 
for the National War Savings Lecture, entitled 
“War in tne Air," when a gratifying number 
availed themselves of the opportunity of obtaining 
a glimpse of some of the activities of our gallant 
aircraftsmen. By the way, the secretary (Mr. 
Е.Н. B. Smith) bas changed his address to '* Belle 
Vue," Hanover Road, Canterbury. 


Know your Apparatus. 

The Cleveland Camera Club offer а novelty in 
their syllabus which they term ап *''apparatus 
night." They are inviting members and dealers 
to lend apparatus and accessories for the night. 
Members af the club will point out their features 
of interest, so that the whole club may become 
acquainted with every type cf camera, and when 
the time comes for a change a member will thus 
know which type will suit. They are also making 
a speciality of home-made cnlargers from the biscuit- 
tin type to the more elaborate series of half-watt 
lamps in a bacon box. It is also proposed to'extend 
the social element of the club. They start with a 
musical evening, and later hope to hold a whist 
drive and exhibition. 


Photography and Fresh Air. 

The Middlesbrough Club has sent me an excellent 
account of their year’s work, a notable feature 
being the success of their beginners’ classes. Their 
success proves that many intend to take their 
hobby seriously and turn out good work. Possibly 
the charm of photography as a hobby, and the 
fact that it is so closely associated witn fresh air 
and exercise, account for the fact that many are 
just beginning to take photographs. Attendances 
are improving at Middlesbrough, and the portfolio 
has been successful beyond expectation; a point 
worthy of note has been the improvement in the 
work of members contributing. The club room 
has been made cosy and comfortable with the 
added attraction of a gallery of pictures by mem- 
bers, curtains fitted (о prevent an excess of light 
on “ Dora," an arc lamp fitted to the lantern, and 
a new lantern screen, АП this has recently been 
done, and yet the treasurer reports a satisfactory 
credit balance. Congratulations to President J. J. 
Burton and Secretary G. A. Alder. 


An Increase of Thirteen. 

Armley and Wortley have sent me a oopy cf 
their year's report of work done. If I had space 
to devote to verbatim report it would confirm all 
I have said in favour of redoubling one's energy 
with tne increase of difficulties of the period. It 
is a society I have always kept in mind, and its 
progress has always been before me. They com- 
menced with a membership of 118, and concluded 
the year with 131, an increase of thirteen. Fourteen 
members are serving with the forces. The society 
has completed a programme of lectures and other 
activities second to none in its existence as a society. 
Ample proof of this is given by the figures of the 
average attendance. For lantern lectures they 
were 110, and for demonstrations twenty-five. 
The disparity in the figures in favour of the lantern 
is more apparent than real, because I am told the 
fourteen military heroes are all practical active 
workers. In the Federation portfolio they had 
twelve prints accepted, and two slides in the slide- 
circulating set. Their exhibition was also con- 
sidered remarkable for a wartime cffort. 


Don't Lose the Substance for ihe Shadow. 

Looking into the future. this progressive societv 
must make some further provision to meet its 
growing nceds. Тһе question of room accorumoda- 
tion bad to be considered, and as a result of negotia- 
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tioa rooms have been secured at West Leeds High 
School, and are considered very suitable for the 


purpose. А feature of the application was thc 
fact that the Armley and Wcrtley Society covld 
only be permitted the use of these rocms upon 
educational grounds. The education authority 
of Leeds acknowledged the educational value or 
the socicty by offering the rooms. Тһе new head- 
quarters should add a little dignity (if necessary) 
to the proceedings of the society, and incidentally 
again increase their membership. The point that 
the secretary wisnes to take some consolation frcm 
is the question of recognition by the Leeds educa- 
tional authority. As the Leeds authority is ranked 
as one of the most influential educational bodics 
in the country it is considered an honour cf no small 
importance to receive the favour of their approval, 
and will form an excellent precedent for the guidance 
and action in other centres where similar requests 
are being considered. I don't wish to seemingly 
throw cold water on the idea, but I must voice à 
warning: when seeking the atmosphere of dignity 
don't overlook the necessity of sccial wermth. 


Credit when Earned. 

Very early in the last winter session I, of necces- 
sity, considered it my duty to voice a criticism 
against the Lceds Camera Club, a criticism which, 
by its very keenness of plain speaking, was some- 
what resented by those in authority for the time 
being. Оп one or two occasions 1 saw for myself 
the way the hardly won prestige the society has 
for many years enjoyed was fast slipping away, 
and, as I have said, I considered it my duty to 
speak strongly, even if it offended. I am glad to 
note, and equally eager to record, the change 
that has recently taken place. А new summer 
syllabus has been printed and circulated in the 
city in quarters where photographers mostly do 
congregate. What is the first result? Nine new 
members elected оп Monday night, and a bigger 
crowd of members present at a meeting held in the 
club room on а subject of comparatively less relative 
importance than the splendid lectures 1 refer to 
with less than a dozen members and officials present 
in the early days of the past session. It is а sign 
of a more hopeful line of action, and I hope the 
members will rally round Mr. G. W. Fletcher, the 
new secretary, in his endeavour to renew the latent 
vitality in this society with a famous past. Mr. 
Fletcher's address is 24, Hovingham Mount, Harc- 


‘hills, Leeds. 


Is it So? 


The syllabus of the Wallasey Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society is a splendid example of a com- 
bined outings programme and a list of fine deinon- 
strations. The members are in for a good time, 
and I should like to take a hand in one of their 
July discussions, “ Is the Modern Tendency in 
Photography to be Deplored? " It is a subject 
with great possibilities, and although I don't know 
what is at the back ot the mind of the formulator 
cf the title, I do know one or two societies it will 
fit. The Waliasey has а well-fitted dark-room at 
the disposal of members who may wish to work 
the enlarger or carry out the manipulations of their 
hobby under ideal conditions, Тһе society meets 
on Mondays fortnightly, and arranges “ beginners’ 
evenings ” on the Mondays upon which no mectings 
are announced. The club room is ай 43, King 
Street, Egremont. 


Use the Cars. 

The Bradford Photographic Society opened well 
on May 8 with an hour with Mr. Butler Wood, the 
curator of Cartwright Memorial Hall, which my 
regular readers will know is the Bradford City Art 
Gallery. This society is distinctly honoured and 
favoured with the friendship of so eminent an 
authority on art matters.as Mr. Butler Wood. One 
must also congratulate the Bradford Society on 
the excellence of the list of summer outings it has 
arranged, and in every case they are making use 
of the splendid service of electric cars to take them 
to their rendezvous. Of course, there will be some 
walking to do, but that is a detail when there is 
enthusiasm present. I had some talk with a few 
Bradford members I recently ran up against, and 
was agreeably gratified to hear their tribute to 
the wonderful energy of their secretary, Mr. N. 
Duckworth. 
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AN APPARATUS FOR USE WITH 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


HE apparatus to be described is 
primarily intended for use as an 
enlarger using electric light, but with a 
few trifling additions it makes an excel- 
lent retouching desk, a!so a dark-room 
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Back Door /mceD HERE, — 


lamp, besides forming an extremely 
handy source of light for portraiture, 
flower photography, and gaslight print- 
ing. 

To proceed with the construction, the 
first thing to make is a frame of hard 
wood measuring 83 in. by 124 in. outside 
by 5 in. in depth. In the top piece of 
this frame two circular holes are cut 
to take the lamp holders, as shown in 
the sketch. It is advisable to strengthen 
this frame with oak strips as shown. 
The front is next cut from } in. wood 
84 in. by 124 in. A hole is cut as shown 
34 in. by 24 in. to take the negative, 
which is held in place as shown. Round 
this opening a framing of j in. oak is 
fitted to take the camera back firmly. 

The back door is next proceeded 
with, and may be made of } in. wood, 
framed round with a mitred edging. An 
opening may be cut on one side, and 
filled with ruby glass, but this must not 
extend more than 2 in. in from the side. 

The wooden frame first constructed 
is now fitted with a projecting edging, 
as shown in the sketch, to which the 
back door is hinged either at the side 
or bottom as preferred. T 

The whole of the box thus formed is 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


either white enamelled or lined with 
mirrors inside. 

The exposure with two 32 c.p. lamps 
at F/4.5 with an average negative on 
rapid bromide paper enlarging to 81 in. 
by 6} in. is about four minutes. К. B. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITH MINIATURE CAMERAS, 


SERS of miniature cameras who 

attempt architectural photography, 
and who have compromised with a pile 
of books as a support for the camera, 
wil be well repaid if they construct 
the attachment described and illus- 
trated below. It adapts itself equally 
well to the back of a chair or the end 
or back of a pew. Folded, it is suffi- 
ciently small to be carried in a large 
pocket, and it opens sufficiently to 
raise the camera well above whatever 
is used as a support. Fig. 1 shows the 
attachment in use, fig. 2 the construc- 
tion, and fig. 3 the attachment closed 
for carrying. 

The expanding struts A, B, C and D 
are of three-sixteenth inch fretwood cut 
into three-eighth inch strips, the grips 
E and the platform F being of the same 
thickness. А cigar box if available will 
provide more than sufficient material. 
The construction will be readily grasped 
from a study of the diagrams in fig. 2. 
Strips A, C and D are seven inches long, 
B is three and three-quarters inches. The 
construction of the grips E and the top F 
is shown in fig. 2a. This diagram gives 
the measurements for the grips, the 
platform F being three inches by one and 


fus. І. 


a half inches. It may with advantage 
be made three inches square, but in this 
case the finished article does not pack 
so conveniently. The grips are faced 
with indiarubber. Brass binding screws, 
obtained from any photographic stores, 
are used at I and J. Small brass or 
nickelled bolts are used at the other 
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joints, or, if preferred, the copper bifur- 
cated rivets sold by ironmongers or 
grindery stores may be used. Needless 
to say, the holes for these should be 
carefully drilled. | 
To grip the attachment for use it is 
opened sufficiently to allow the grips to 
engage the top rail of the chair or end 
of the pew. Pressure of thumb and 
finger is applied at the points G and H, 
fig. 2, and the binding screw at I tightened 
up. The apparatus is equally suitable 
for the flat-topped chairs used in many 
churches, the only difference being that 
in this case the top is slightly lower, 


3"% 1K" Ё 


Е. Ё. Fig. L. 


owing to the wider spread of the expand- 
ing struts. The platform F is levelled 
and secured by the binding screw J, and 
the camera stood on top. If it is desired 
to fix the camera, a small bulldog station- 


F. 
7 
Є. б. 
Fig. 3. 


ery clip answers the purpose admirably. 
The platform also provides a tilting 
movement, as indicated in fig. 2b. The 
usefulness of the attachment is by no 
means confined to architectural work. 
It can be used with equal advantage 
in the home, or can be attached to fence, 
gate, or other convenient object in 
ordinary field work. A. Е 9; 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE А CAMERA, 


LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 7-10. 
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N our experiments 
and notes on focus- 
sing the picture, in 
THE A. P. of last 
week, we purposely 
omitted to say any- 
thing about stops. 
We assumed all the 
experiments were 
being made with one 
lens and one (if any) 
stop, so that we 
might get hold of 
the bottom facts 
with as few complicating factors as 
possible. We now propose to make 
a few more experiments of observation 
by using an ordinary camera fitted 
with a  ground-glass or focussing 
screen, and an ordinary photographic 
lens having some stops. If the camera 
can be supported on a tripod it will 
be convenient, but this is not essen- 
tial. Two or three lighted candles 
form convenient accessories. 

(1) The first fact we start off with 
is that for each lens-to-object distance 
there is à corresponding, i.e. ''con- 
jugate," lens-to-image distance for 
the greatest degree of definition or 
sharpness of image. Now suppose 
that with our 6 in. focus lens and 
stop F/8 we focus an object (A), e.g. 
candle flame, at 1o ft. distance, and 
get the sharpest image possible. We 
now put a second candle (B) 2 ft. 
nearer, i.e. 8 ft. from the lens. We 
now find the image of B is not quite 
sharp, and yet not very noticeably 
fuzzy, but if we moved B a little 
nearer, say another foot or so, it 
would be decidedly if only slightly 
fuzzy. We now get a helper to move 
a third candle (C) slowly away from 
A until we observe that B and C are 
just about equally unsharp, and just 
bordering on the slightly fuzzy stage. 
We shall find that C can be moved 
to about 14 ft. from the lens. Тһе 
three candle flames being at different 
distances from the lens will vield 
three differently sized images, but if 
we give chief attention to the edge 
of the flame we can ignore image 
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size. Now take note that while B 
is only 2 ft. nearer to us than А, 
yet C is 4 ft. further away than A is, 
so that anything in between B and C 
would be sharp enough for pictorial 
purposes. This space in between 
B and C is sometimes called '' depth 
of focus," but may much better be 


called depth of field, or of subject. In ^ 


this particular case it so happens 
that C is just twice as far beyond A 
as B is on the nearer side. This 
ratio of twice is a mere accident, 
for if we had placed A at 20 ft., then 
B would have been at 13 ft., and С 
at 45 ft. ; or in this case we have a 
near-side depth of 7 and a further- 
side depth of 25 ft. The first and 
chief practical point is that when we 
focus on any object distance we 
have a greater subject depth beyond 
the sharp-focus point than we have 
on the nearer side. Moreover, the 
further away the sharp-focus point 
the greater is this further depth. 


(2) This has a very practical bear- 
ing, perhaps more especially for the 
hand-camera man who has to rely 
on scale focussing rather than the 
ground glass. This further-side depth 
increases very rapidly, so that it 
soon reaches practical infinity or 
distances beyond which we need not 
discriminate. For example, focussing 
(6 in. lens and F/8) on a point 3o ft. 
we have a near depth up to 17 ft., 
and beyond up to 160 ft. Focussing 
on 37% ft. (say 12 yards) our near- 
side limit is 19 ft, but the further- 
side limit is practically infinity. 

(3) This at once brings to mind 
the rock-bottom notion of a fixed- 
focus camera. Thus if we focus this 
6 in. lens on an object 37 ft. distant, 
and fix the lens, then any object 
beyond (not nearer than) 10 ft. will 
be sharp enough, or we can thus 
say our working subject depth is 
from 20 ft. or so to infinity. 


(4) So far we have been using the 
stop marked F/8 only. What then 
is the use of the other stops, and 
when should they be used ? For the 
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present we may say that the stop 
does three things, viz. : 

(i) It controls the quantity of 
light passing through it in a given 
time. Thus а one-inch diameter 
opening in one second will pass, not 
twice, but four times as much light 
as an opening only half an inch in 
diameter, or «ine times as much as 
a stop one-third of an inch diamecer, 
or sixteen times a stop a quarter of 
an inch diameter. In other words, 
to compare the areas of two circles, 
say 3 and 5 inches diameter, we 
must square 3 and 5, i.e. getting 
9 and 25. Thus the larger circle is 
*f=27 (or getting on for three times) 
the area of the smaller one. How 
does this apply in practice ? Suppose 
we have a very brightly lit subject, 
e.g. open sea in bright sunshine, and 
that the exposure required is esti- 
mated to be 1-rooth sec. with F/8. 
But our shutter only works up to 
I-25th sec. As we cannot speed up 
the shutter we must cut down the 
quantity of light to one-fourth. This 
we can do by changing the F/8 stop 
for one of half the diameter, viz. Е/16. 

(1) The second use of a stop is to 
increase or sharpen the definition. 

(5) Turn the camera towards any 
object, and with the largest stop, 
say F/8, focus as sharply as possible. 
Now change the stop for the next 
smaller one, probably marked F/rr. 
The ground-glass picture is not quite 
so light or bright as before, but it 
is sharper all over. Again, focus an 
object sharply with F/8, then rack 
the lens either in or out very slightly, 
i.e. only enough to put the selected 
object a wee bit less sharp than its 
sharpest. Now change F/8 for Е/тт. 
The object first seen sharp and then 
softened is again sharp. How may 
we apply this in practice ? Suppose 
our object be something showing fine 
detail, e.g. a page of printed matter, 
an engraving, etc., that we want to 
show as sharp as we can get it. Using 
the largest stop, e.g. F/8, for the 
brightest light, we focus for the best 
general effect with the nearest and 
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most distant parts (centre and margins) 
about equally unsharp. Change this 
stop for the next smaller, F/11, and 
readjust if necessary. Suppose this 
gives what seems to be a sharp-all- 
over image. But to compensate for 
poor light or faulty eyesight we may 
change Е/іі for F/16. 

(6) Again, 16 may happen that with 
a large stop we have some ditficulty 
in getting the corners of the ground- 
glass image sharp enough, so we do 
our best, and then change the stop 
to a smaller one, and vet smaller one, 
when usually we can get if needed 
all-over sharpness. 

(ii. The third effect of changing 
from a large to а small stop is to 
increase depth of field or subject. 


(7) For our next experiment it 
will be convenient to use as objects 
three small pieces, say postcard size, 
of boldly printed matter, such as 
one may find herewith among the 
advertisement pages. Place A at, 
say, IO ft., and with F/8 focus as 
sharply as possible. Get a helper 
to move B from А towards the lens 
until it is just visibly unsharp. Simi- 
larly C is moved away from the lens 
until it is equally with B slightly 
unsharp. We have already learned 
that C will be further from A than 
B is. Suppose B is 8 ft. and C 14 ft. 
from the lens. Now change the stop 
F/8 to F/11. We now find that B 
and C can both be moved farther 
away from А; also C can be moved 
farther than В. Change the stop 
again to F/16, and the same thing 
happens. That is to say, the smaller 
the stop the greater the total depth 
of subject; also the growth in depth 
takes place quicker beyond the object 
in sharpest focus than it does on 
this side. The following numbers in 
feet give (roughly) these distances, 
10 feet being the object distance in 
sharpest focus with F/8 to start 
with : 


F/8. F/11. Е/16. 
8—10—14 7--10--10 6—10—21 
Е/22. F32. 


6—10—43 5—10—infinity. 


Thus as we change the stops from 
F/8 to F/32 the near limit only 
changes from 8 to 5 ft., while the 
far limit changes from 14 (or less) 
to infinity. The rcader will, of course, 
understand that while we have taken 
a IO feet distant object for our focus- 
sing point, the same general principle 
applies to various other object dis- 
tances. . 


(8) Now all this has practical bear- 
ings of importance, more especially 
in the case of focussing by scale. 
Two considerations have to be kept 
in mind, viz., the part, object or 
plane to be in sharpest focus, and at 
the same time the depth of subject 
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to be sharp enough for pictorial 
purposes. It is quite easy, if some- 
what tedious, to work out by simple 
arithmetic a table of depths to suit 
anv focal length. (How this may be 
done will be explained later on in 
connection with scale focussing.) But 
for the moment we are considering 
how to take advantage of any change 
of stop in conjunction with observa- 
tion of the ground-glass image. Take 
the case of a group of flowers or still- 
Ше by way of example. We shall 
concentrate on some one part, and 
vet aim at good general effect. In 
such case the depth relation to its 
distance from the lens is probably 
not very great, so a stop such as 
F/8 ог F/ir will probably give all 
the needed depth. Next consider 
the case of a’ domestic interior, a 
village church, etc. Неге the depth 
relative to the distance is likely to 
be considerable, while on the other 
hand there may be по special plane 
of interest. 


(9) The question at once arises, 
how are we to focus such a subject ?* 
It is natural to suppose that we 
should focus on some object, say, 
half way between the nearest and 
most distant parts of our subject. 
Again, we have heard it stated that 
one-third this distance is the one on 
which to focus. But all these sugges- 
tions are wrong. Fortunately the 
right solution of the problem is quite 
easy. Instead of stating a rule let 
us take an example, e.g., an interior 
in which the nearest object is 7 ft., 
and the most distant part 42 ft. 
away from the lens. To find the 
focus point, multiply 7 by 42—294. 
Double this— 5388. Divide this by 
7 plus 42—49. Thus 588 divided by 
49--12 ft. Or, simpler, 


7X42x2.7X42X2 42X2 
7+42 49 7 


We may place a lighted candle 
I2 ft. from the lens. Focus this as 
sharply as possible with the largest 
stop, and then change the stop or 
close the iris diaphragm until either 
the nearest or most distant part is 
as sharp as is required, when we 
know that all else will not be less 
sharp than the nearest or most dis- 
tant parts. Here again our lighted 
candle may come in useful. Having 
focussed the flame at 12 ft. distance 
with the largest stop, we bring the 
candle to the near point, viz., 7 ft., 
and gradually close down the stop 
till the desired degree of sharpness 
is reached. 

just two more examples to make 
matters quite clear. First, a street 
view, including objects from 1o to 
тоо yards. Proceeding to find what 
the mathematician calls the ''har- 
monic mean," but what we call the 


=6x2=12 ft. 
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focus point or distance, we have: 


IOXIOOX2 2,000 200 

KO To. оло T us =18.8 yd., say 18. 

Next, an open landscape with 
objects ranging from 10 to 1,000 yards. 
We have: 

IO X ІОСОХ2 20,000 

Oo ac um yd., say 20. 
Now to focus sharply for 18 yards, 
and then to alter this to 20 yards, 
will require extreme care, but we 
see how it may throw the far point 
from 100 to 1,000 yards. 

Attention is drawn to this point in 
order to impress upon the beginner 
the importance of using his utmost 
discrimination and constant training 
of his eyes. One of the great secrets, 
or fundamental factors, in pictorial 
treatment of open or distant land- 
scape is in the exactly right degree 
of definition for the more distant 
planes. i 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 
Articles for Beginners published in previous 


issues include among other subjects : 


“ Garden Groups." 

“ On Buying Second-hand Apparatus." 

“ Bromoil for Beginners.’ 

“ Flower Photography апа Ortho- 
chromatic Flates.” 

“ About Light Filters.” 

“ Distance and Exposure.” 

“ Daylight Enlarging.” 

“ Exposure Simplified.” 

“ Lantern-slide Making for Beginners.” 

“ Making Prints on Gaslight Paper.” 

“ Trimming and Mounting Prints.’’ 

“ Simple Flashlight Photography. ” 

“ The Simplest Form of Developer.” 

“ Self-toning Papers.” 

“ Architectural Work for Beginners.” 

“ Apparatus for Architectural Photo- 
graphy.” 

“ Wide and Narrow Angle Lenses.”’ 

“ Why a Lens has Stops.” 

“ What ' Depth of Focus’ Means.” 

“ Holiday Work in the Country.” 

“ Hints on Dealing with Figures in 
Landscape.” 

“Тһе Snapshot Portrait.” 

“ A Page of Tested Formulæ.” 

“ Making Up Solutions.” 

“The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.’ 

“ Siraple Camera Facts.” 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses.” 

“ The Choice of Camera and Lens.” 

“ How to Expose Correctly.” 

“The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

“ About the Fixing Bath.” 

“ War-time Subjects.” 

“ Some Interior Subjects.” 

“ Varnishing a Negative.” 
'* Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
It ! 
“ How to Photograph Plants.” 
“ Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 


graphy.” 


Copies of back numbers may Бе 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND Р. N., 52, 
І.опр Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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TRADE MARK. 
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Simplicity of working; perfect printing powers—the 
certainty of successful results—that is what you demand 
of a printing paper; and in [llingworth's Gaslight 
Paper you get what you want—perfect prints from 
all your negatives all the time and every time. 


i IN ees lie coi uM 


Sold by all Dealers. 


MADE ONLY BY 
THOMAS ILLINGWORTH & CO., LTD., 
PARK ROYAL, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.10. 
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The design for the medal which is being struck to 
commemorate the Hurter and Driffield memorial 
lecture is something new in the 

THE HURTER AND Way of medal designs, for instead 
DRIFFIELD MEDAL. of portraits of the two men соп- 
cerned it shows on the obverse a 

collection of such instruments as those they worked 
with, photometers and the like, and on the reverse a 
plate curve plotted out in the usual way. An original 
mind has evidently been at work on this design, which 
certainly does convey, as far as anything in bronze 
can co, the work of the two investigators who laid the 
foundations of photography as an exact science. Photo- 


graphic apparatus hes probably been sculptured on 


medals Есіоге, but this must be the first occasion on 
which the gcometry of photography has been thus 
represented. Unhappily, although the die is in process 
of manufacture, the war has delayed its completion, 
and it was not possible to have the medal ready in 
time for presentation to the lecturer, Mr. W. B. Fergu- 
son, so that the audience had to be content with a 
photograph of the emblems. 
и B EB 
If the Luxury Tax Committee include photographic 
apparatus and material in their schedule the large mass 
of amateurs will be less affected 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND than might appear at first 
THE LUXURY TAX. sight. An ad valorem duty 
such as the Government pro- 
pose would, of course, add considerably to the cost of 
the higher-priced instruments, especially the de luxe 
reflex cameras of which a number of British firms 
make a speciality. But after all the number of those 
who can айога such luxuries is comparatively small, 
and we can scarcely imagine anyone who had made 
up his mind to pay twenty or thirty pounds or even 
more for a camera changing it simply because he was 
called upon to pay an extra two shillings in the pound 
or <о by way of a tax. The great majority of camera 
users, on the other hand, will find the additional cost 
of their cameras almost negligible, and it would be a 
matter for much surprise if the tax made any appre- 
ciable difference to the development of amateur photo- 
graphy when peace is restored. For a time, no doubt, 
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amateurs will be disposed to economise in every way 
they can. But if the experience in regard to other 
similar taxes is any guide the public will gradually 
become accustomed to the extra cost, and photo- 
graphy, while losing nothing in popular favour, will 
have the privilege of providing a substantial addition 
to the national revenue. 
The development of home resources to compensate 
for the cutting off of foreign supplies owing to the war 
forms a scientific romance of which 
BRITISH we have every reason to be proud. 
OPTICAL GLASS. [п no department perhaps were we 
so dependent upon Germany, prior 
to 1914, as in the optical glass industry. For some 
reason it never occurred to us that we could do as 
well, if not better, than the Germans if we tried, and 
Jena glass thus obtained a world-wide fame and mono- 
poly which might never have been challenged if peace 
had remained unbroken. With the outbreak of war, 
however, the immediate necessities of the army and 
navy for optical munitions made it necessary to move 
heaven and earth to get the glass required for tele- 
scopes, binoculars, camera lenses, etc. The energetic 
action of the Department of Optical Munitions and 
Glassware Supply has performed marvels in this direc- 
tion, and laid the foundation upon which in the future, 
if we care, we may make ourselves independent of 
foreign optical glass. Not the least important step 
towards that most satisfactory consummation has been 
taken by Dr. P. G. H. Boswell, who has undertaken 
an exhaustive study of the British resources in sands 
suitable for glass making on behalf of the Ministry of 
Munitions. Dr. Boswell's researches have resulted 
in the discovery of some valuable sand deposits in 
various parts of this country, but especially in the 
neighbourhood of Aylesbury. Не has also ascertained 
some important data regarding the properties necessary 
in the sand used in order to produce the best glass from 
an optical point of view. 
The illuminating expert may not alwavs be a photo- 
grapher, but the photographer can hardly help being 
something of an illuminating expert. 
ECONOMY ім Photographers, therefore, must have 
LIGHTING. studied the recent lighting order of the 
Board of Trade with а more expert eye 
than the generality of the public, and will be able on 
their own initiative to effect economies without seriously 
upsetting the efficiency of their lighting schemes. 
Among the recommendations on this subject which 
were brought forward by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society at its last meeting was that carbon filament 
electric lamps should be discarded for metal filament 
lamps, and flat-flame gas burners give place to low- 
pressure incandescent burners, and, in large interiors, 
a half-watt lamp be used instead of a number of small 
filament lamps. Another thing to be discarded is the 
wrapping of silk or coloured paper, which absorbs a 
great deal of light, and in its place may be substituted 
properly designed diffusing or prismatic glass devices 
or cardboard or enamelled shades with white interiors. 
The handmaid of economy is cleanliness, and the 
amount of illumination which is absorbed and wasted 
by blackened lamps and unclean accessories has to be 
seen to be believed. 
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‘CASH AND THE 


CAMERA. 


O make the camera pay its own way is the desire 

of many, and for some an imperative necessity. 

To all except the affluent the continuous 

increase in price of all materials is a very serious 
consideration. 

There are a number of ways in which the amateur 
can recoup himself, but probably the most attractive 
and at the same time difficult of these is by selling 
prints to the illustrated papers. 

The man who wishes to obtain a regular, if small, 
income from this source must make a systematic study 
of the requirements of the individual papers to which 
he intends to offer his goods, and he will need a sort 
of sporting patience and a sense of humour, or else the 
regrets of the editor will be often discouraging. 

On ethical grounds the amateur should not compete 
too vigorously against men whose livelihood depends 
upon their success, and in addition, especially if his 
time be limited, he is liable to lower his viewpoint, 
and consider pictures only according to their cash value. 

Even from this standpoint purely topical work is 
hardly worth while, but there are often opportunities 
of getting important pictures when the question of 
competition is quite absent, and there is no reason 
why the most should not be made of such opportunities. 

The man who makes a constant companion of a high- 
class vest-pocket camera can often secure saleable 
pictures, but systematic topical press work is impossible 
for many, and only the city man can hope for any 
reasonable success. 

The country man, however, is in a better position 
as regards fancy pictures, and studies of child life and 
animals have a good sale with certain classes of weekly 
and monthly magazines, and much of this work is done 
by amateurs. 

There are а number of other ways of making the 
camera pay bv executing small commissions from 
time to time for friends or acquaintances, and we may 
briefly consider these. 

The worker in country districts especially is often 
requested to photograph silver, china, and other objets 
d'art, or to make copies of photographs of departed 
friends, as well as to record interesting local events. 
General portraiture, groups of local athletic teams, 
and animal photography are within his scope, and quite 
а lucrative field for spare time occupation can often 
be opened up. | 

All commissions of such nature should be accepted 
if the remuneration is reasonable and adequate. Only 
ihe very best work should be done, special attention 
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being given to finish, and the prints delivered without 
unnecessary delay. 

The quality of work is an important factor in getting 
a clientéle, and the highest standard should be main- 
tained, as one commission often leads to another. 

If the work is viewed in this light it will prove of 
great educational value, and conduce to a marked 
improvement in technique and quality of output. 

The question of price to be paid is important in 
several ways. To set a low estimate upon the value 
of the work is to induce others to do the same, and 
will in this way defeat its own object. On the other 
hand, a high figure may stifle trade. 

When the cost of materials has been taken into 
account, time, and, where necessary, travelling expenses, 
and a reasonable profit added, no possible objection 
can be taken. | 

АП commissions obviously designed to get work 
done at а low rate should be avoided, as this is only 
fair to the professional, who may at some futurc date 
be called in for the same kind of work. 

The use of photographs for advertisement is con- 
tinually increasing, and this is well worthy of study 
on the part of the spare time worker, who should 
possess the faculty of storytelling by pictures, and 
the knowledge of how to make the story interesting, 
and—most important of all— have the assistance of 
enthusiastic and pretty models. 

Photographs іог book and catalogue illustration 
are more specialised extensions of this branch, and 
call for a thorough knowledge of the subjects to be 
portrayed. 

The technical qualitv of all work intended for sale 
must be irreproachable, and no pains should be spared 
to this end. In many cases the worker will have to 
redesign his workroom with а view to increased effi- 
ciency and elimination of unnecessary labour, with, 
at the same time, a more uniform quality cf production. 

A strictly business attitude should be adopted, and 
а systematic study of the requirements of possible 
clients is essential to success, as well as the capacitv 


to meet those requirements. 


In conclusion, the pictorial side should by no means 
be neglected, as there is ample scope for individua! 
expression in illustration work even of a purely utili- 
{апап nature, and this 15 where the spare-time worker 
can score over the harassed professional, who in his 
multitudinous duties often hos to cut his coat accord- 
ing to his cloth. It is only by keeping a high ideal that 
distinctive work can be accomplished. J. Ry ER 
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d THE EARLY WORK OF HURTER 


o ON ets ^ AND DRIFFIELD. 


қоқан ee. MR. W. B. FERGUSON'S LECTURE. 


HE first biennial lecture in memory of Hurter and Driffield 
was delivered at the house of the Royal Photographic 


k“ Tug o it Society on May 14 by Mr. W. B. Ferguson, K.C., who has taken 


! the lead in getting together the Hurter and Driffield memorials. 
"rae 7 3.53 Mr. Ferguson entered slightly into the biography of both these 
; men, the one a Swiss, the other а Lancastrian, the one a works 
ҒАРТЕСЕ АТ chemist, and the other an engineer, who came together in so 
Je ТК remarkable a way, and who merged their separate identity 
Je" e Er so far as photographic investigation was concerned into one 
Ee | another. They began to study photography in 1876, when 
| | the collodion plate was practically the only sensitive thing at 
Te E , the disposal of photographers, exposure tables had never been 
T D ER m heard of, the expression of the rapidity of the lens by F numbers 
! | : was not known, and very little was understood about the rela- 
we c.a PN М tion between exposure to light and the strength of the image 
| produced, and stil less about the development. Hurter’s 
scientific mind could not endure the casual, hit-or-miss methods 
T A in vogue ; he saw that exposure and development must depend 
on natural laws, and he set to work, with no very clear concep- 
. tion at first, to reduce exposure and development to a system. 
i Р That was the beginning of twenty-two years of joint investiga- 
| tion into the territory of the unknown. 
Е P Mr. Ferguson's lecture was concerned with the work done 
74 during the first fourteen of those years; that is to say, before 
the publication of the historic paper of 1890. Most of the 
work was concerned with exposure and plate speeds; at this 
stage they hardly touched upon questions of development. 
They set themselves at first to devise an instrument to register 
automatically the condition of the daylight by photographing 
à . the light on bromide paper over a moving drum every day 
2. E RE and all day for a period of two years. By the general shape 
A dern of the curve obtained, Dr. Hurter recognised that the light in 
ZEE the atmosphere at any given moment depended upon the sine 
! of the altitude of the sun. Light and latitude tables were 
| | calculated, the range of variation in the light due to atmospheric 
AE causes was decided as one in four, and then they set to work 
to measure lenses, to ascertain focal lengths, effective diameters 
of diaphragms, absorption of gless, and so forth, and evolved 
a mathematical formula to express in numbers what they 
called, not the rapidity, but the slowness of the lens. After 
this they turned to the plate, and here Mr. Ferguson reed 
` extracts from their notebooks which contained the first mention 
of the term inertia, until they arrived at a numerical expression 
of the inertia of the plate and the time of exposure. 
А | Here came in the actinograph, in which the results of their 
| experimental work were calibrated, and also various other 
“2 ' highly interesting odds and ends of apparatus, including the 
ЖГ. first photometer of Hurter and Driffield, а weird and none tco 
d d successful instrument, which was actually rescued from a 
: T rubbish heap. Here was also an ingenious machine, with 
% | which no doubt Mr. Driffield’s engineering faculty had а роса 
deal to do, for exposing the plate in strips; and ап artificial 
negative which they made, all with the idea of discovering thc 


A T D^ exact connection between increase of exposure and the densi.y 


' . added, and the fact that density is а linear function of the time 
of exposure. With these calculators апа apparatus on the 


! NEL a table, and the actual algebraic symbols on the screen, it wis 


or л easy to realise the tables and charts known so well as Hurter 
40. апа Driffield charts. With these investigators, who worked 
i in perfect unison, issuing no conclusions for which they were 
not both of them personally responsible, algebraic symbols 
j and plate curves were not abstract formulæ, but living things, 
ет. 4 Aii a shorthand to express the operation of those laws which their 
C Mita | energy, patience, and mathematical skill did so much to eluci- 
"Xe PN T date. If genius be an infinite capacity for taking pains, then 
"а, indeed Hurter and Driffield were instances of rare genius. 

i МЕ» ad Mr. Ferguson was warmly thanked for the illuminating’ 
‘ E lecture. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


FiREPROOFING Сіотн.-Тһе photographer who wishes to 
fireproof cloth he uses in magnesium smoke-bags and dark- 
room lanterns can use one of the two following well-tried for- 
mulas. ‘These are fireproof in that the cloth treated with them 
does not catch fire and flare up, but simply smoulders. 


Immerse in a solution composed of the following : 


МОГУ „остао е» Aarau Бб A PA S . I OZ 
Ammonium phosphate ................... 8 oz. 
192 ЖҮРГІ Shs v bees wx ARTS VI 309 Rhe 80 oz 
Wring out well, and hang up to dry. 
WEINE. есь ек edes аа 100 parts by weight. 
Ammonium sulphate (pure) ........ Pd ue ww % 
OPEC CEI “аі О КУ ТАХА: Es ub eo 
ПАЗТЕНОКЕИУЛӘЕК- "uui Exit bios I Ке " di 
БОГ. уже vato каак etwa ФАЛ 3 + 5 2i 
As before. Р. БО, 


AN EXPOSURE NoOTE.—It should be ап unchanging rule 
for all careful workers never to make ап exposure without 
consulting a meter, but at the same time it must be admitted 
that this is not often the case, and the worker who uses a stand 
camera and most religiously makes a test of the light for each 
exposure, when using a hand сглпега makes a guess based 
upon a remembrance of some previous subject as to whzt the 
exposure should be. Asan example of the unreliable uniformity 
of the light within 2 distance of four hundred miles, the writer 
found by a carefully made actinometer test the new area in 
which he happened to be required only three-fourths of that 
which would have been regarded as the minimum where he 
wis previously working. ‘This note is penned in order to draw 
attention to the fact that the light in different parts of this 
country differs widely in actinic power, and for this reason 
when working in a new area a careful test should be made for 
each exposure. The writer has estimated that near the sea 
or forty miles inland makes a difference of about three-eighths 
in the exposure, and it is to be pointed out that the nearer we 
are to the sea the shorter the exposure, is due to the more power- 
ful actinic quality of the light due to the action of the water 
as a reflector. The points noted above should be kept in 
mind during the holiday season by those who would avoid 
wasted plates or films. ROM. E. 
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FocussiNG NEAR OBJECTS WITH BROWNIF.—The following 
may be of interest to owners of the No. 2 folding Autographic 
Brownie with single lens. To copy photographs, etc., unscrew 
the hood from front of shutter, and replace at back, transferring 
lens to front of shutterin place of the hood ; place the magnifier 
at the back of shutter, fitting it on the hood. Now pull out the 
camera body until the catch is level with the front end of the 
scale. Objects placed eight inches from the lens are then in 
focus. m E 

* ж ж ж ж 

CEMENT FOR GLAsS.—A reader wants a cement for fzstening 
glass into a metal frame, but fails to explain just the nature 
of the work he wishes to accomplish. Ferhaps the mixture 
of gum and calomel will best serve his purpose, as it-has remark- 
able adhesive powers, and is used to fasten gless to metal in 
several trades. It is made by taking the best gum arabic and 
soaking it in water for about twenty-four hours, or until it 
becomes of about the consistency of thin molasses. Using a 
glass plate and a spatula, calomel is added sufficient to produce 
the amount required for immediate use in the form of a sticky 
mass. This must be used at once, as it hardens within a very 
few hours.—Camera Craft. 4 
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E sometimes want 

to copy à picture 

by means of  pho:o- 

graphy, 2nd are not very 

successful. How is it? It 

is because there are cer- 

tain difficulties or restric - 

tions in this kind of work 

which do not occur in 
ordinary photography. 

l irstly, we can only take the photograph from one position, 
namely, straight in front of it, with the lens opposite the centre 
of the picture, and the focussing screen parallel to it, i.e. not 
nearer to it on either side or top or bottom, otherwise we intro- 
duce perspective, апа this we must avoid, or the result looks 
s-nseless (see fig. 3). True, we may alter the position of the 
picture and put it in a different light, but then the position 
of the camera must be altered to correspond, so that the relative 
positions of the two are again such that the camera faces the 
centre of the picture. А slight exception to this rule may be 
made (which we will consider presently) in certain few cases, 
in order to avoid our second difficulty, namely, reflections from 
the picture's own surface. 

Everyone knows how often in a picture gallery one has to 
view pictures from one side in order to see them properly, 
because if one stands directly facing them their surfaces reflect 
the light so that the real image is lost. Now, if the human 
eye cannot see the picture, neither can the lens of the camera, 
yet the latter must not look at it from one side, or the perspec- 
tive difficulty will creep in again. We must therefore move 
both picture and camera till such a position is found as that 
the picture, or the glass covering it, shall not reflect light when 
viewed from the relative correct position of the camera. This 
is not always an easy matter, especially as we do want at the 
s^me time a good light on the picture, otherwise detail in the 
darker portions may be lost. 

Three different positions suggest themselves, and there may 
also be minor modifications of these. Тһе first and simplest, 
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Fig. 1. Oil Painting Copied directly Facing the Light, 
throwing off reflections from its whole surface. 


nzmely, that directly facing the light, we may discard almost 
without ‘trying, for it invariably seems to reflect light from 
the whole surface (see fig. 1); moreover, the camera has to 
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PICTURE COPYING BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SOME FAULTS AND THEIR REMEDIES. } 
\ 


Ву МАКҮ НАВЕ. 


s:and directly between the light and the picture, thus stopping 
a good deal of the light, if not casting a direct shadow. 
The next position, that at right angles to the window, іс 


Fig. 2. Oil Painting Ccrrectly Copied with 
panchromatic plate and screen. 


good in as far as there is seldom any light reflection, but it 
has other drawbacks ; for instance, if the picture to be copied 
is an oil painting, with lumps of paint standing out, these wil! 
cast shadows. Also one side of the picture will receive more 
lizht than the other, though this can usually be compensated 
for in the printing: if the exposure has been correct. But, all 
things considered, this second position is worth a trial if others 
are futile. 

Our third position, however—that of placing the picture diago- 
nally to the window—usually proves best (see figs. 2 and 4), and 
all the modifications that сап be made are worth trying before 
resorting to positions т or 2. If there are slight reflections, 
try a position which is a little more or a little less diagonal, 
or slope the picture slightly upwards or downwards, not for- 
getting that the camera must immediately also be made to 
slope in a corresponding position. Ог, still failing success, 
place the camera a little to one side of the picture and farther 
back from it, and take a photograph on a rather smaller scale, 
getting it on one side of the plate, and then enlarge the result 
in order to get a fair-sized print. This was the exception re- 
ferred to above with regard to position of camera and perspec- 
tive, but it may be noted that picture and focussing screen 
are still parallel to, though not central with, each other. 

A further help to the avoidance of reflections is to hang a 
dark cloth behind the camera so that no bright object in the 
room shall form images on the picture's surface ; it is as well 
io tie a black cloth all over the camera on account of 1.5 bricht 
brass fittings, leaving only a hole for the lens. Also let dark 
clothing be worn by the photographer, so that there shall be 
no reflections from his or her own self whilst making іһе expo- 
sure, no matter where standing. 

Of course the picture must be looked 2t in focussing up from 
as nearly as possible the sime position as that occupied by 
ihe lens, because the picture looks different from even only 
very slizhtly different viewpoints, 2nd some people will refuse 
to вес reflections because they stand soyrrwhere about near the 
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camera, looking sideways at the picture, whereas if they put 
their eyes on a level with and as close аз possible to the side 
or top of the camera the fault can be seen at once. Naturally, 
too, the image must be judged by its appearance on the ground 
glass, and if this does not look as bright and clear as the picture 
itself, something iu:the lighting must be wrong, and the position 
must be altered. Тһе rising and falling front and sideways- 
sliding lens panel are all useful helps for slight variation of 
position when one hes no special copying arrangements, for 
minute alterations in any one particular direction are not ezsy 
with a tripod. 

If a picture is being copied which has been creased or folded, 
an all-round lighting is the best, even if it means going out of 
doors to get it: this will avoid the casting of any shadows by 
the crease. Be careful to pin the print to something opaque 
for outdoor work, so that no light is transmitted through the 
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Fig. 3. Black апФ white Print Incorrectly Copied. 
(1) Perspective introduced. (2) Reflections from glass. 
(3) Frame included. 


ae 


picture, and see that this opaque “ something ’’—cardboard 
or whatever is used—corresponds in colour to the lighter por- 
tions of the picture, so that if the latter should be somewhat 
transparent its high lights shall not be deteriorated. 

Our third failing in picture copying is the incorrect rendcring 
of colour, especially scarlet reds, and this can be overcome by 
the use of panchromatic plates and suitable yellow screen : 
this latter is just as necessary as the correct plates, otherwise 
more than half of the effect of the plates is lost. Its position 
is unimportant; it may be in front of or behind the lens, or 
between its component parts, which saves the cost of a holder, 
but whenever used, final focussing should be done with the 
Screen in place. 

Ordinary plates are very sensitive to blue, less so to green, 
and not at all to red. Orthochrometic plates are again most 
sensitive to blue, far more sensitive to green and yellow than 
ordinary ones, but also insensitive to red. Panchromatic 
plates are, as other plates, most sensitive to blue, but are also 
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sensitive to both green and red, so that theoretically all colours 
can be recorded. If they were sensitive to all three colours 
in equal proportion there would be no need of а screen, but in 
order to make the proportion equal, some of the blue rays 
have to be cut out, and this is done by the yellow screen or 
filter. Having thus equalised the proportions, it is only neces- 
sary to give a longer exposure to make up for the light that 
has been cut out by the screen, and we get our colours faith- 
fully recorded as we see them. 

Of cours2, if we аге only copying а plain black and white, 
panchromatics are unnecessary, but it is always advisable 
that plates should be backed. Panchromatic plates аге best 
developed in complete darkness. Keep the dish well rocked, 
us> plenty of developer, and one to which one is accustomed, 
as then one knows the average length of time to develop, since 
the plates cannot be watched. 

To leave the glass over a picture (i.e. to leave the picture in 
its frame) may give a rich depth to its copy, or, on the other 
hand, it may make reflections unavoidable, but whatever is 
done, do not include the frame in the copy, unless for any 
special purpose. It gives a tawdry, insignificant look to the 
picture itself (see fig. 3). 

A useful hint in copying oil paintings, especially if they are 
old varnished ones, is to rub the surface of the picture with 
linseed oil, using a soft rag for the purpose. This gives depth 
of tone, and will last а few weeks in case of failure and wanting 
to copy it again ; and it need not be removed, as it is harmless. 
A very full exposure is advisable; for some unaccountable 
reason oil paintings seem to require nearly four or five times 
the exposure that an ordinary print would take. i 

Let it be seen to that the picture is copied on a fair-sized 
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Fig. 4. Black and white Print Correctly Copied with ordinary plate. 


scale, not that its image shall be a little patch in the middle 
of a plate. 

F/r6 is a good general stop for this kind of work, or from 
that to F/22, as all detail must be faithfully recorded: the 
artist has already eliminated what is not wanted. 


— 
A NEW EDITION OF THE WELLINGTON PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK. 


OST readers of THe A. P. are familiar, we should imagine, 

with the Wellington Photographic Handbook issued for 
some years by Messrs. Wellington and Ward. This has always 
been a most attractive book of a convenient and distinctive 
format, and full of informative matter of general interest to 
every photographer, apart from its immediate appeal to the 
innumerable users of the papers and plates made by the famous 
Elstree firm. 

The new (eighth) edition just issued well sustains the 
high reputation of Messrs. Wellington and Ward as pro- 
ducers of good things. It contains upwards of 140 pages. It 
is well printed, well bound, well illustrated (the illustrations 
in many cases frem exhibition prints by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington), 
and, above all, is clearly and concisely written, with an absence 
of padding that will make it valued by every practical worker. 
The new edition is, moreover, not a mere reprint of previous 
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editions, but has been largely rewritten, and a great many of 
the formule are new. 

Many formule which appeared in previous editions have 
been deleted, and instead of having, for instance, a diflerent 
formula for М.О. for plates, bromide paper, 5.С.Р., and lantern 
plates, one standard formula only is given for all Wellington 
plates, films, and development papers. This matter of simpli- 
fication should be greatly appreciated by both amateur and 
professional. А little-known borax М.О. developing formula for 
negatives is given, and is worthy of attention, as also is the 
exceptionally complete article on Bromoil and Bromoil Transfer. 

Owing to the difficult conditions under which the new hand- 
book has been produced а charge of Is. net is made for each 
сору, and we can say that it is well worth it. . 

Every reader of THE A. P. should apply for a copy without 
delay to Messrs. Wellington and Ward,. Elstree, Herts. 
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The original, a bromide print (7% x 9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The original, a toned 


bromide print (8 x 6]), 


was awarded a Prize in 


the Weekly Compe 
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By W. SANDERSON. 


THE TINKER'S BOY. 


's Exhibition. 


Society 


From the Hampshire House Photographic 
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HE two accompanving little pictures 
call to mind a practical hint or sug- 
gestion which seldom finds mention or 


notice, viz., that often we may find, 
without changing our viewpoint many 
yards, two or more different and yet 
equally good pictures. Ог to put the 
idea slightly differently, we photographers 
often tramp over far more ground than 
we need in finding our pictures. We 
could often save our tired limbs by 
using our eyes a bit more observantly. 
It is, of course, most desirable on manv 
occasions—especially when dealing with 
near or foreground subjects—rustic build- 
ings, for instance—that we should inspect 
our subject from various points of view, 
for sometimes the most picturesque 
aspect is discovered in least suspected 
or expected directions. But with the 
open landscape or distant view, such as 
that here before us, we cannot very 
easily tramp round our subject. 


In such cases frequently the foreground 
or nearer planes are of considerable if 
not dominating importance, and the 
reader of course knows that as regards 
the foreground a slight change of position 
may make a good deal of difference in 
the general composition, as we may here 
observe. In fact, one may say the nearer 
the object the more it changes its apparent 
relative position with any change of view- 
point. 

If now that particular divinity that 
presides over the making and printing 
of half-tone blocks is kind to us, we see 
certain differences in the tone (light and 
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(А) WELSH LANDSCAPE. 


From the Beginners! Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS , 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing’ 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


shade) quality of these two prints which 
are well worth noting. In example A 
(sun shining, yellow) we have toneless, 
flat, uninteresting, empty sky, and some- 
thing of a corresponding nature for the 
water Dart; 
while in ex- 
ample В (аи- 
fused light), we 
have an excel- 
lent suggestion 
of cloud and skv, 
rendered \w it h 


much delicacy 
and skill, and 
the water part 


is correspond- 
іпріу far better 
in everv way. 

Now we should 
not be at all 
surprised to 
learn that the 
author of these 
prints had made 
a mistake, for 
B really looks 
like a sunny effect, while A is certainly 
flat. That need not greatly concern us, 
for we ате more interested in results 
than technical data. The point is that 
B gives us the special interest which 
particularly belongs to varied light and 
shade, and yet is broad and simple in 
general distribution. 

Breadth is a quality very difficult to 
describe, but easy to see. Both these 
prints possess breadth, but in A it is of 
the tame, flat, and uninteresting kind, 
while in B it is varied and correspondinglv 
interesting by reason of its variety. 

A third point to be gleaned from the 
comparison of this pair is the way in 
which the stretch 
of water plays 
its part in the 
composition. In 
each case it em- 
phasises the dis- 
tance of the 
wooded hill on 
the further side 
of the lake ; but 
note that in A 
this separating 
stretch of water 
extends almost 
right across the 
composition 
from side to 
side, and being 
so very light it 
is all the more 
noticeable. In 
B it is less in 
picture size and 
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(B) WELSH LANDSCAPE. 
From the Beginners! Competition, 


lower in tone, so its '' cutting up ” effect 
is not nearly so noticeable. Thus in such 
cases one should be careful to avoid 
cutting up one's composition by апу 
strongly marked streaky-shaped feature 
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crossing the picture from side to side. 
If such feature be either very light or 
very dark it is all the more likely to be 
noticed. 


One other word of warning mav be 
given with regard to the way in which the 
bit of stone wall runs right into the left 
lower corner of the picture. Now we 
naturally desire our friends to direct 
their attention to our pictures, and not 
dive t the eye away to the mount or 
frame. Hence it is not good art to arrange 
any likely eye-attracting feature to run 
towards the margins of the print, and 
especially should we avoid such leading 
lines carrying the eye to the corners of 
the composition. 

Just another little matter illustrated 
by these two prints is that when looking 
at a view of open country from a some- 
what elevated standpoint we are apt 
to find our resulting pictures a trifle 
disappointing with regard to the sug- 
gestion of our lofty outlook. This is 
partly due to the unusual appearance 
of open country, as compared with a 
flat country viewed from a lower level. 
It will be found a useful help in such a 
case to bring the skyline rather near 
the top edge of the picture, as may be 
seen in example A when compared with 
example B, the former giving one a 
better notion of our eye-viewpoint. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAVELLING COM- 
PANION, 


OUBTLESS there are photographers 

who, like myself, have from time to 
time been faced with difficulties in the 
way of developing exposures whilst on 
tour, and to overcome this I constructed 
the photographic companion described in 
this article. 

The material used in the construction 
of this was { in. deal for the body, and 
} in. fretwood for the inside fittings ; this, 
together with some t1-16th in. sheet 
brass (or failing this a cocoa tin), four 
hinges, four small hooks and eyelets, 
stain and varnish, and a small leather 
strap, are all that is required to make the 
companion. 

The deal I obtained at the local wood 


store planed up ready for use, f in. 
thick and 9 in. wide, cut to the following 
lengths—four pieces IO} in. and two 
pieces 6} in. long, and 4 ft. of { in. fret- 
wood 10 to I2 in. wide. 

First take two o° the to} in. lengths 
and cut down to 71 in. in width, and the 
remaining two cut 8 in. wide; trim up 
the ends of all four, taking care to keep 
them quite true and of the same length, 
When this has been done, fix one 7} in. 
piece on to the 8 in. piece to form the 
base and the back. Next take the two 
6$ in. lengths and cut these 62 in. by 
8 in. to form the two епас, and fix into 
the L piece with four No. 10 wood screws 


сіріп. long. 


After fixing this, cut a piece from the 
fretwood ro in. by 6} in., trim up апа 
fix in the bottom of the companion with 
fine panel pins, and glue 14 in. from 
base. This forms the receptacle for the 
drawer. 

To make the drawer, cut from the 
fretwood four strips 14 in. wide, two 
IO in. long, and two 6] in. long, fix to- 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. Р. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


gether with panel pins, and fil in the 
bottom of this with a piece 61 by 9j. 
This will complete the drawer, which 
should be nicely finished off with sand- 
paper, and two small knobs made and 
fitted in convenient positions. 

Now cut three pieces from the fret- 
wood, as shown at A in the drawing, 
together with two fillets as C and one 
as D. After cutting these, glue one of 
the fillets C in the centre о the back 
of the companion vertically ; then fix 
one of the partitions A in front of this, 
securing same with panel pins, then 
repeat this operation for the second set 
of pockets. Now take the fillet D, affix 
in the centre in line with the two C's, and 
back up with the remaining А partition, 
then put this on one side to set. 

Next cut one piece from the fretwood 
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as shown at B, and three fillets, two as 
E and one as F, and trim all these up 
and finish with sandpaper. 

It should be noted that careful finish- 
ing off with sandpaper and a small file 
in these operations greatly adds to the 
appearance of the finished article, and 
well repays for the extra time and trouble 
taken. 

Now take the fillet E and fix in the 
centre, and the two fillets F in the centre 
of the two halves, and back up with 
piece B in the same manner as we have 
done before. 

Next cut two pieces of fretwood to 
make a pocket for the graduated measure ; 
the size of this should be governed by 
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the measure proposed to be used, as 
these vary so much in individual cases 
—my own was I} in. by 2 in. by 4 in., as 
shown in the pocket on the right-hand 
side, as shown in the front view of the 
drawing. After this is finished fix on 
the front and top by means of four small 
brass hinges, as shown at ] and K, which 
are held in the closed position by four 
small hooks and eyelets, as shown at 
I. and M. 

The whole should now be carefullv 
cleaned up on the outside and stained. 

Whilst this is drving, cut, either from 
an old cocoa tin or 1-16th in. sheet brass, 
eight pieces } in. wide and 114 in. long, 
and fix on to the companion. This 
serves the purpose of armouring the 
case, and greatly adds to its strength, as 
shown in diagram at H. 

After this, cut four more pieces fron: 
the tin 1 in. wide, і in. long, and bend 
as shown in G. These should be fixed 
to the ends and top as shown at the 
points marked P. Thread the two straps 
through these, and secure both by a 
small screw on the ends, which will then 
form a handle by which to carry same, 
and which can be adjusted by the buckle 
in the centre. 

This companion will hold two dozen 
quarte--plates, one printing frame and 
photographic paper, two developing 


dishes, four bottles (my own being the 
ordinary 


medicine bottles fitted with 


waxed corks), whilst a goodly supply 
of chemicals, in either tabloid or packet 
form, can be carried in the drawer at 
the base, and a folding dark-room lamp 
is carried in the space on the left of the 
graduated measurc. 

Any tendency of the contents to 
rattle whilst being carried can be over- 
come by laying a sheet of absorbent 
wool in the top, which will be found verv 
useful for wiping the negatives before 
putting up to dry. 

The whole, if carefully stained and 
varnished on the outside, will form a 
valuable addition to the amateur’s 


outfit. 
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| TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE А 


CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 8-10. | 
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HOW TO FOCUS THE PICTURE. 
Ш.-ЕОС055ІМС WITH A FIXED-FOCUS CAMERA. 


HIS title at first glance 

may sound rather 
like “drinking out 
of an empty bottle,’’ 
or some such appa- 
rent contradiction of 
terms, for if the lens 
is fixed we cannot 
focus by moving it. 
Yet there may be 
other ways of focus- 
sing. “It is very 
hard to make both 
ends meet," said Tommy's mother. 
'" Wouldn't it be softer to make one 
end pudding ?” inquired the young 
hopeful. 


(1) Now what is meant by а 
“ fixed-focus'' camera ? The lens 
is focussed for a certain distance, 
say 30 ft., and then with a certain 
stop, say F/8, all beyond 30 ft. right 
up to far distance or “ practical 
infinity ” is not quite as sharp as 
the 30 ft. distance, but sharp enough, 
i.e. not so unsharp as to be un- 
pleasantly fuzzy; also objects up 
to half 30 ft, ie. 15 ft., from the 
camera, are likewise sharp enough, 
so that under these conditions we 
get a practical depth of subject or 
field from 15 ft. to far distance. 
Provided that we avoid including 
any object nearer than 15 ft., we 
need not consider the focus question 
in most cases. 


(2) How do we arrive at this 
“ hyperfocal distance” (30 ft.)—or 
focus distance, as we have called it ? 
]t depends on three things: (a) The 
focus or focal length of the lens; 
(b) the stop used; (c) the degree of 
fuzziness, diffusion, or out-of-focus 
effect permissible. Let us consider 
this last-named factor first of all. 
Suppose we have a small sharp- 
edged ink spot on white paper, and 
that we focus this '' dead sharp." so 
that it has a quite sharp edge so far 
as our eyes can see; now suppose 
we put this image very slightly out 
of focus, so that it has a softened, 


fuzzy edge; if this fuzzy halo edge 
is not more than 1-1ooth inch wide 
we are not very likely to notice it 
in а picture, so that it has become 
customary to accept this 1-1ooth 
inch as the desirable limit of fuzzi- 
ness in a negative for contact print- 
ing. But in these very small plate, 
or camera, days we are all enlargers, 
so that we ought to revise this limit, 
because as we enlarge one part we 
enlarge all parts of our negative, 


fuzzy lines or edges included. Bear 
this point in mind in connection 
with enlarging. But ме will pass 


over it now, and assume for the pre- 
sent moment that we are sticking to 
the old 1-10oth inch limit for contact- 
printing negatives. 

(3) To find the hyperfocal or focus 
distance we multiply the square of 
the focal length by the reciprocal of 
the diffusion limit, and divide by 
the stop F number. The reciprocal 
of a number is unity divided by that 
number, or what comes to the same 
thing, we turn the fraction upside 
down. Thus the reciprocal of.1-1ooth 
is 100 times I, or 100. Sufpose the 
focal length to be 6 in., and the stop 
F/8, then H (the hyperfocal distance) 
| I00x 6x6. IO00x6x6,, 100x606 
Е 8 dais IRB 777 2x8 


-/3-371 ft. (say 38 ft.) In this case 


our subject depth ranges from r9 (half 
38) ft. to infinity. 


(4) Suppose now we change the 
stop F/8 to F/11, F/16, etc. The 
mathematical eye will at once see 
that this increases the denominator, 
while the numerator is unaltered, so 
that the final result is lessened, and 
in proportion as the F number changes. 
Changing the stop to F/16 is a simple 
We have ZOO eae 

12х16 
obviously comes to just half the 
result with stop F/8, i.e. 19, so that 
now our depth of subject ranges from 
g} ft. (say 10 ft.) to infinity ; i.e., we 
have shifted our near point from 


instance. , which 


I9 ft. to half that distance by re- 
ducing the stop aperture or diameter 
to half its former diameter. This 
extension of our working area has 
been done without altering the posi- 
tion of the lens. Obviously it is true 
that within this field or subject range 
we must always have different degrees 
of sharpness. But the first point to 
note is that our field or subject depth 
varies inversely with the diameter 
of the stop, i.e. the smaller its diameter 
the greater the near and far depth, 
or the nearer the near-point limit. 


(5 Now let us consider how matters 
are affected by changing the focal 
length of the lens. Suppose the 
focal length now to be 4 inches. Then 
H - erg 7 6108 ft. (сау 17 Ж) 
Comparing this 17 ft. (4 in. lens, F/8) 
with 38 ft. (6 in. lens, F/8) we see 
that the H, and so the near point or 
half Н, varies not with the focal 
lengths 4 and 6, but as these lengths 
squared, i.e. 16 and 36. (We are, of 
course, taking round numbers (ог 
simplicitv's sake). 

(6) Here then we see one reason 
for the growing popularity of the 
small or vest-pocket cameras with 
lenses of short focal length. Take 
the case of a lens A, 6 in. focus and 
F/6, апа B, 3 in. focus and F/6. 
A has hyperfocal 5o, and B 12}, so 
that with the same shutter exposure 
our practical field with A is all beyond 
25 ft., and with B all beyond 6} ft. 
Such a difference at times may be 
all-important. 


(7) Depth of field is, of course, not 
the one and only thing to be con- 
sidered. We also have to remember 
that the shorter the focus of the lens 
the smaller the scale or image size. 
Thus in the case last quoted the 
3 in. lens gives us an image only 
half the linear size of that given by 
the 6 in. lens, so that enlarging both 
negatives to the same size print 
would mean. enlarging the small 
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2 (Supplement?) 


ncgative double the ratio of the 


larger negative, and with it ме 


enlarge the out-of-focus character, 
whatever that may be. But this is 
a matter better considered in con- 
nection with enlarging. 

(8 If we cannot have meat or 
pudding, сап we have pie? If we 
cannot shift the lens or change the 
stop, we can change the focal length 
of the lens by adding another (supple- 
mentary) lens to it. Іп practice it 
is customary to arrange the position 
of the lens in а f xed-focus camera 
so that the ravs from the nearest 
object permissible аге practically 
parallel. For example, with a 5 in. 
lens the Н or focus point is likely 
to be somewhere about 25 ft., and the 
lens in width say an inch or so. Now 
when parallel rays fall on a lens they 
come to a focus at a certain point, 
which we may call the focal-length 
point, ie. the distance between it 
and the lens is the focal /ength of the 
lens; but rays coming from a con- 
siderably nearer point, say 5 ft., in 
the above-named case, will with the 
fixed camera lens be brought to a 
focus beyond (behind) the focus 
point, i.e. the camera lens does not 
converge or bend them in sufficiently 
to come to a focus on the plate. We 
must therefore add some converging 
power to the lens. In fact, we must 
add such a lens that the rays diverging 
from this 5 ft. distant point pass out 
of this (supplementary) lens in a 
parallel bundle. Тһе camera lens 
can then deal with them just as 
though they were coming from a 
very much more distant point, i.e. 
as though they were parallel. Now 
what kind of a lens will cause rays 
diverging from a point 5 ft. distant 
to emerge as parallel? Bear in 
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mind the axiom that “the path 
of light is (generally) reversible." If 
then ravs diverging from a 5 ft. 
distant point become parallel, it 
follows that parallel ravs falling on 
this lens converge to a point 5 ft. 
away. Thus with a fixed-focus (or 
if you like, a parallel-ray) camera if 
you want to focus an object at say 
3 ft. from the lens, you must use а 
convex supplementary lens of 3 ft. 
focal length, which will cause these 
diverging rays to become parallel 
on their emergence, when the fixed- 
focus camera lens can deal with 
them. This parallelising or converging 
supplementary may generally be most 
easily апа conveniently temporarily 
fixed in front of and close to the 
front part of the fixed camera lens. 
The obvious disadvantage of this 
system is that one requires lenses of 
different focal length to deal with 
objects at different distances, but in 
practice these need not be very 
numerous, because in such work 
(copying flowers, small objects, etc.) 
we can generally arrange to deal 
with these at one of say three or four 
distances. Thus with a 5 in. lens 
and Ғ/8 the Н is 26 ft. For copying 
same size or small objects a supple- 
mentary of 5 in.; [for flowers and 
fruit, 20 in. ; for portraits, 5 or 6 ft. ; 
for groups and near foreground sub- 
jects, 10 or 12 feet. 

For most of this work highly 
critical results are not required, and 
thus we may manage quite well Бу 
using the single or simple periscopic 
or convex unmounted lens, which in 
pre-war days could be obtained from 
working opticians as  ''spectacle ” 
lenses at 64. to 1s. each. Тһе focal 
length of these lenses is usually 
expressed in dioptres, ie. I meter, 
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бау 40 inches. Thus а 41) + lens 


40 . 
means a convex lens of >= =10 m. 
4 


focal length, or a ‘5D is %©=ёо in. 


focal length. Frequently the D valuc 
quoted with the lens is only approxt- 
mate, and so it is advisable to test 
it by focussing with it a distant land- 
scape. This may sometimes be done 
in an upper room, with an open 
window, curtained, but leaving a 
peep hole only for the lens. Use a 
sheet of card as focussing screen. 
This applies to lenses up to say 40 1n. 
focus; bevond this the camera and 
candle-flame method is better. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 

Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 

'" About Light Filters.” 

“ Distance and Exposure.” 

“ Daylight Enlarging.” 

“ Exposure Simplified.” 

“ Lantern-slide Making for Beginners.” 

“ Making Prints on Gaslight Paper.” 

“ Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 

“ Simple Flashlight Photography. ” 

“Тһе Simplest Form of Developer.” 

“ Self-toning Papers.” 

“ Architectural Work for Beginners.” 

“ Apparatus for Architectural Fhoto- 
graphy.” 

'" Wide and Narrow Angle Lenses." 

'* Why a Lens has Stops.” 

“ What ' Depth of Focus’ Means." 

“ Holiday Work in the Country.” 

" Hints on Dealing with Figures in 
Landscape.” 

“ The Snapshot Portrait.” 

Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
J.ong Acre, London, W.C.2. 


INTENSIFYING WITHOUT MERCURY. 


WONDER if the ingenuity of man could devise any more hydrochloric acid 
inconvenient intensifier than that in common use among double strength. 


amateurs—mercury-ammonia. Unless the plate is absolutely 


100 minims, water 10 oz. This is 
louble | To obtain a very slight degree of inten- 
sification, dilute with an equal quantity of water; bleach 


free from hypo it will be irretrievably ruined, there is no in this, which will only take a very few minutes, then redevelop 


control over final density, the results are not permanent, and 
mercury is a most deadly poison, which can only be bought 
from a chemist who knows the purchaser, and must then be 


after slight washing in amidol. A greater density may be 
secured by using the bleacher at full strength; if still greater 
density is required, use at full strength, adding a few more 


kept out of the reach of other members of the household. I drops of hydrochloric acid. Perhaps the best point about 


have lately come acróss a formula which has the following 
advantages :— The plate may be taken from the hypo, just 
rinsed, and placed straight in the bleacher, without the awful 


stains mercury would produce; the formula may be easily before intensifying : 
altered to give any degree of density required ; the results ате after reduction. Тһе reducer used should be the usual ferri- 
quite permanent, and there are no poison; concerned. In суапіде-һуро, used very strong, as it is found that a strong 


addition, the chemicals used are much cheaper than mercury. 


this method is that the tone values of the negative are not 
exaggerated, as is the case with mercury-ammonia. 

It is very often a great improvement to reduce the plate 
the bichromate will bleach quiteas readilv 


reducer will attack the shadows first, and this will pave the wav 


Make ар the following :: Potassium  bichromate } oz. for a good clear negative after intensification. S. R. 


“PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR" 


NOW ON SALE. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Essentials of a Negative. 

Lecturing on “ The Negative " at the Edinburgh 
Phetographic Society some little time ago, Mr. 
Lawson said as the beginnings of a picture lie in 
the negative it is necessary that photographers 
should strive to make their negatives as perfect 
as possible. The first consideration is tne plate, 
and as there are 150 different kinds advertised, it 
follows the choice is a wide one. They, however, 
in the main, vary from the “ slow " plate to the 
“ extra rapid," but do not differ very much in 
their preparation, consisting of a mixture of bromide 
of ammonia, iodide of potassium, gelatine, nitrate 
of silver, and liquid ammonia. These things are 
mixed together, heated, and the plate set to ripen. 
According to the amount of silver in the emulsion, 
and the time and temperature of the ripening, is 
the speed of the plate set. Broadly, these are the 
essentials. Ripen!ng, however, has this < isadvan- 
tage, it increases the size of the grain. The slow 
plate has always the finest and smallest grain, 
and therefore the most suitable for a correct enlarge- 
ment. These details will help the beginner to 
better understand the materials he is using. The 
resulting negative will very much depend for quality 
on a correct exposure. True the modern plate 
has much latitude, yet after all correct exposure 
does matter, and an exposure meter is a good 
investment. 


A Note on Fog. 

Foremost among the difficulties experienced in 
making negatives is fog from development, or fog 
from the reflections from the lens, outside of the 
camera (notably in night photography), and re- 
flections from bright parts inside the camera. The 
most prolific cause of fog is light leakage, light 
getting into the plate slide or into the camera 
through a pinhole. Therefore the moral is watch 
and take all care of your camera and its vital parts. 
* Halation " is due to the reflection of light from 
the back of the glass plate on to the film side of 
the negative. “ Flare," on the other hand, which 
is mostly on the face of the film and not as much 
on the back, can be removed, to a large extent, 
by a surface application of Globe polish and gentle 
rubbing. There is no successful after-treatment 
for “* halation," but it may be avoided by backing 
your plates with any of the well-known mediums, 
or you may buy tliem backed already, if you wish, 
ata small increase in cost, 


Old-fashioned yet Popular. 

Mr. Lawson knows he could write a big text- 
book on the negative and still leave something to 
be said afterwards. I don't propose to do more 
than give a few of his best ideas of practice that 
came to his mind when before the Edinburgh mem- 
bers. Just as the credit of quality of the negative 
is shared between maker and user, so must it to 
some extent depend on development. There are 
three standard ways of development: (1) Factorial, 
which is based on the so-called factor of the plate, 
the time it takes the image to appear, and final 
calculations accordingly. (2) Tank development is 
perhaps the simplest, and provided the developer 
is of a certain temperature and strength, and the 
solution is kept moving by turning the tank upside 
down frequently, printable negatives may be 
obtained. (3) Dish development, the old-fashioned 
way, is the usual method most popular, and cer- 
tainly the most entertaining; it is fascinating 
to watch the latent image rise. Adopt which you 
like, and with care you may have every success. 
Development must not be forced, particularly in 
thin negatives. In doubling the density of the 
shadows the high lights are also being doubled at 
the same time, Excepting hydroquinone, don't 
use the same developer for the second plate; if you 
do, you will get an inferior negative; once the 
developer is on the plate control is very limited, 
Retjculation is got by not rocking the plate; that 
is, leaving the plate lying in the developer. Pin- 
holes are caused by dust; running water from a 
tap on to a plate before placing in developer will 
also cause the trouble. Іп the shadows get some 
detail, there is then seldom trouble with the high 
lights. Some other points were equally interesting, 
but these I must refer to iu a later issue. 


Club Winners in South London. 
Some very interesting announcements were made 
at the South London Pbotographic Society on 


Monday last. Mr. Howard has won the silver 
medal in connection with the Edwards memorial 
competition, and the results of the monthly com- 
petitions showed Mr. R. Bodkin is the winner of 
the bronze plaque, in addition to three certificates, 
one for each of the following subjects: * Por- 
traitere," “* Landscape," and “ Christmas Cards." 
Mr. E. W. Brooks obtained two certificates for 
“ Nature and Still Life” and for “ Architecture,” 
and Mr. Fernley a certificate for his artificial light 
subject. Another interesting announcement was 
that a new member joined because he saw a recent 
notice of the club iu THE A. P. No society, to be 
really successful, can stand still, and least of all 
the London societies ; this one is determined to 
progress if energy and enthusiasm can help them 
over the present trying period for societies, 


Suecessiul Coventry. 

The annual general meeting of the Coventry 
Photographic Club was held on Wednesday, when 
Mr. Tompkins presented a very satisfactory report 
for the vear, reporting an increase of twenty per 
cent. in the membership. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, eighteen members are serving with the 
colours. Twenty-four meetings were held during 
the past winter, of which twelve were demonstra- 
tions or lectures, five were lantern lectures, two 
were for competitions, and two were devoted to 
club business. The competitions held have been 
more than usually successful, but the chief event 
of the year has unquestionably been the exhibition 
held jointly with the Daimler Society. Being the 
older club, naturally Coventry entered the major 
portion of the pictures, and secured a proportionate 
number of awards. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
war feature was that tbe pictures sold realised 
over ten pounds, and, in addition, each club have 
voted from their funds a sum of five pounds, thus 
making a magnificent total of twenty pounds for 
the British Red Cross funds. A satisfactory balance 
sheet winds up a good year. The new president 
is Mr. L. P. Wilson; the secretaries, who share the 
kicks and halfpence, are Mr. W. H. Stokes and 
Mr. G. J. Saville; whilst the survey arrangements 
are entrusted to Messrs. Loveridge and Wilson. 
Ladies are taking a hand, and Miss M. Imison has 
taken up the responsibilities of portfolio secretary. 


A New Set Ready for Socicties. 

The new set of slides (including those sent in to 
the competition last year) of the Nature Photo- 
graphic Society is now ready for circulation, and 
may be had on loan by any of the photographic 
societies, carriage both ways to be paid by the 
borrower. The notes supplied with the slides have 
been co-ordinated by the president, and they have 
been legibly typewritten. Bookings can be made 
in advance for the next lantern season. The set 
of тоо slides forms an attractive means of filling 
a vacant date on the lecture syllabus of natural 
history, photographic, and other societies. Applica- 
tions for the slides should be sent to the hon. sec., 
Mr. H. Armytage Sanders, F.R.P.S., 26, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. Needless to add, 
" nature subjects" form the bulk of the set, and 
these are just what societies are wanting. 


Discover your Strength. р> = 

The Leicester Photographic Society inform me 
that new members are being added each month 
to their portfolios, and really one cannot under- 
stand why any member who is eager to do excel- 
lent work should abstain from joining. Surely 
it cannot be that he is afraid of criticism, for one 
is assured that members are quite docile in their 
severest censures. It is only through criticism 
that one can discover either his strength or his 
weakness. It is a very pleasurable occupation: 
looking through a portfolio, and if members comply 
with the rules of receiving and despatching, and 
regularly insert tneir share, no more fascinating 
branch of photography can be discovered. 


Seven Hundred Trees to Go. 

There are very few societies in Yorkshire who 
have not at some time visited that famous portion 
of Lord Savile’s estate known as “ Hardcastle 
Crags,’ and the members will hear with sincere 
regret that it is to be another victim to the ruthless 
law of necessity of which we have had so many 
fresh experiences during recent times. Taken 
as a whole, this was a dclightfully picturesque bit 


"complaint in those days. 


of scenery sandwiched between totally different 
phases of local nakedness and ruggedness. have 
often thought that pictüres taken here with broad 
treatment would be a success, but perhaps they 
needed the Hinton touch. Тһе delightful 
wooded gap in the hills where Hebden Water joins 
the larger stréam was a beauty spot in a locality 
that has few of its kind, and one admires it all the 
more in that respect. Although the first instalment 
of seven hundred trees are to come down almost 
immediately, and possibly some thousands later, 
yet the season is far advanced 4or. wood cutting, 
and perhaps there will be time and opportunity 
for societies to revisit the beloved place ere it is 
too late for pictorial portrayal. 


The Colour-sensitive Plate. 

I recently mentioned that Manchester was laying 
siege to the '' beginners," and I shall watch with 
interest some of the points of their propaganda. 
The council has gone to considerable trouble in 
the matter to ensure that they shall be as helpful 
as possible, and I am sure the Manchester beginners 
will respond in good numbers to show they appre- 
ciate the effort. Mr. Berwick gave a recent exhibi- 
tion of M by illustrating subjects with 
negative and print, and he gave some useful tips. 
Just now is the time when the value of an ortho- 
chromatic plate is very apparent, in the rendering 
of the delicate yellows and greens of the spring 
foliage. Mr. Berwick gives the old adviee to stick 
to one plate until you bave mastered it, but recom- 
mends that “ sena АЙ to be given to an S.S. ortho. - 
plate, it being capable of doing all that ordin 
sensitised plates would do, and under certain cohdi- 
tions, more especially with a screen, though even 
without a screen there was a decided advantage 
—for instance, when there was any yellow light 
about, towards sunset, or when there were апу 
yellow flowers in the foreground. Mr. Berwick 
recommends the  Burroughs-Wellcome ` Exposure 
Book. Factorial development was said to be the 
best method of development—p]us experience. To- 
day the photographic public 1s. being educated in 
the necessity of a colour-sensitive plate, and the 
advertising firms of makers are supplying the want. 


Rambles and Ladies. 


There are some excellent rambles arranged for 
May by the Manchester Amateur, and in one respect 
there 1s an effort to encourage members to intro- 
duce friends who may not be attached to anv other 
society. It is a ramble for the edification of new 
members and prospective members fixed for May 25. 
Going to Warburton and church the older hands 
will ер the new members, and tne results will 
be developed on Tuesday evening, June 4, in the 
club rooms. May is a busy month for Manchester, 
and I hope to see good results come from Miss 
Annie Dixon's lecture on * Woman's Work in the 
Photographic World" on May 28. There will 
also be a show of women's work on the walls of the 
club room. 


Passing into Decay. 

Recently the Brighouse Photographic Society 
paid a visit to Elland, and there inspected ** Marshall 
Hall," with its magnificent oak staircase and gallery ; 
also some old plaster enrichments. іп спе of t 
rooms were noted. The residence was probably 
erected in the fifteenth century, and was a wooden 
structure which was afterwards encased in stone. 
It was formerly the home of the Whittle family, 
who did not appear to be extravagant, for I find 
that John Whittle left ten shillings a year, out 
of the Marshall Hall estate, to be paid the curate 
of Elland. Curates evidently had cause for financial 
Also the next point of 
interest visited was ‘‘ New Hall,” formerly the 
abode of a branch of the Savile family. Command- 
ing an extensive view of the Calder Valley it has 
many features of interest. An oak staircase leading 
to the upper floor and gallery runs round three 
sides of the room. Some fine old oak wainscotting 
adorns the walls, and the floor is paved with flags 
laid cius. °“ New Hall" is the best specimen 
of a medieval mansion in tne district, but е5 
better treatment, as it is fast going to decay. It 
has many features the. duplicate of Shibden Hall. 
Mr. Lister considers the Original house of timber 
was built about 1450 in the style of the period, and 
the porch and wheel window probably two hundred 
years later. 
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WING to difficulties arising out of the war we 

have to announce that Messrs. Iliffe and Sons, 

Ltd., proprietors of Photography amd Focus, 

have acquired from us THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, and that a com- 
bination of the two papers will ke brought akout almost 
at once, the last issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. which 
will be published under our control being that for 
June ro next. The extraordinary conditions under 
which newspapers generally are at present being pro- 
duced make concentration of forces wherever possible 
not only desirable but imperative, апа the amalgama- 
tion of these two journals will assist to the desired end 
by effecting not only a saving in paper consumption 
but also in staffs. In spite of the war we have been 
able to maintain THE А. P. AND P. N. in a condition 
which shows little alteration as compared with pre-war 
times. For this we havethe loyaltv of our readers and 
of the photographic trade to thank. We understand 
Messrs. Iliffe are hoping to continue the leading charac- 
teristics of our journal unimpaired. With it they 
incorporate what is best in their own publication, 
Photograbhy and Focus, and it is hoped by unification 
of control to carry on until the war is happily over and 
present-day difficulties thereby removed. This is а 
brief statement as to the change. We shall make a 
fuller announcement in our next week's issue. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD 


Photographers, like other loyal citizens, are anxious, 
of course, to comply with the new lighting restrictions, 
and to economise gas and elec 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AND tric light to the utmost of their 
LIGHT ECONOMY. ability. At this season of the 
year, when indoor work, such 

as enlarging by artificial light, gaslight and bromide 
printing, and so forth, are not so much a matter of 
everyday photographic routine, it is comparatively 
easy to be economical in this direction ; but prudent 
amateurs, and professionals too for that matter, will 
look ahead to next winter, so that they may be in а 
position to adapt themselves as comfortably as pos- 
sible to the new conditions. А little reflection will 
show that, as in so many other instances which have 
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cropped up since the war began, it is easier to find 
substitutes when one is absolutely forced to look for 
them than might appear at first glance. For example, 
one heard many a complaint in the earlier period of 
the war about the sudden stoppage of the supply of 
filament lamps of the special pattern which had become 
almost a sime qua non for artificial-light enlarging ; 
but аз time went on, other electric lamps were pressed 
into service, and were accepted more or less cheerfully. 
We have very little doubt that the great majority of 
our readers would rether enlarge their negatives bv 
daylight, or even by the use of oil as an illuminant, 
than not enlarge them at all. The point we wish to 
make is that it would be wise for those who are com- 
paratively unacquainted with these methods to experi- 
ment with them now, so that later on they may be 
fallen back upon as need arises. As regards gaslight 
and bromide printing a most efficient alternative 
source of lighting is to be found in magnesium ribbon. 
Who shall say there is no money in art? Even in 
the third and fourth years of war The Year's Art, 1918, 
is sprinkled’ with golden guineas. During 
money last year the number of pictures and draw- 
IN ART. ings which changed hands for over 1,400 
guineas was fifty-nine, a number consider- 
ably in excess of that of any previous war-year, and 
even above the average of the ten pre-war years, when 
it was fifty-four. The highest price paid for a single 
picture was the 24,200 guineas given by Sir T. Dewar 
for Sir Н. Raeburn's “Тһе Macnab,” but there were 
nine other pictures which went for over five thousand 
guineas each, including works by Gainsborough, Rem- 
brandt, Constable, Van Dyck, Walker, Morland, and 
Crome. The oil picture by a living British artist 
which brought in the largest sum was Robert Gibbs's 
“Тып Red Line," which went for 840 guineas. Of 
the foreign old masters who came to auction, those 
who secured the highest bidders were, in the order 
given, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Raffaelle, and Botti- 
celli. It still appears that in many cases the death of 
the artist enormously enhances the value of the work. 
Every professional] photographer knows, and a good 
many amateurs know also, the child who will not be 
photographed, the infant who is absolutely 
tHe impossible, and whom nothing can coax ог 
POSER. wheedle into a passable pose or expression. 
Ап American writer who has the philosophic 
instinct suggests that in dealing with this contrarv 
youngster we have got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. It is not the infant who should pose, it is the 
photographer. One child who had baffled every resource 
which the most fertile imagination could suggest 
instantly surrendered when the photographer at last 
made a dramatic gesture of despair. The photographer, 
it seems, must be prepared to contort himself into all 
sorts of shapes and attitudes, make various grimaces, 
and act the clown generally, in order to secure the 
interesting infant. Employing this stratagem, the writer 
says that he has never found it fail. The proper wav 
to set to work in photographing children, therefore, 
is to reverse the usual order. It is the child who is to 
be considered the spectator, the photographer who is 
the spectacle. 
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T the hand 
camera may 
be ascribed 
much of the pre- 
sent-day popularity 
of photography—and why’ Simply because those 
workers who would never think of carrying a large 
camera about, or mastering what at first may appear 
elaborate calculations with regard to lenses, plates, 
and exposure, adopt the hand camera as the automatic 
solution of all difficulties, real or imaginary. 

This is a misconception, for the average field camera 
is far simpler. The pictures can be composed, focussed, 
and generally arranged that the worker may be assured 
that with the aid of an exposure meter һе has got on 
his plate exactly what he desired. 

With a hand camera, instead of simplification, we 
actually find, for the beginner at all events, more 
elaboration. A rough approximation only of what is 
included by the lens is given in the finder, and the 
visual methods of focussing upon the ground-glass 
screen give place to the scale and judging of distance. 

Again with the hand camera often the exposure 
as indicated by the meter is far too long to be given 
with the instrument held in the hand, and we have 
to choose between a blurred negative due to a shaken 
camera, or the worst of hand camera faults—under- 
exposure. 

А good test of the powers of the hand-camera worker 
would be that his pictures technically give no indica- 
tion that the hand camera was the instrument used. 
Much of the work that we see is evidently the product 
of the hand camera, by reason of the existence of certain 
unmistakable faults, and it is with a few of these detri- 
mental effects, and how to avoid them, that we purpose 
in these notes to deal. 

In the first place, with regard to focussing by scale, 
the worker must bear in mind the rule that the larger 
the aperture of his lens the more care must he exercise 
in the setting of his focussing scale. This also increases 
with the focal length of his lens, or, with the commercial 
types of hand camera, by the increase in the size of 
negative. Thus it is possible to take many subjects 
with a vest-pocket camera and lens working at say 
F/4.5, and get a negative that will be fairly sharp 
over many planes, owing to the depth of focus of the 
lens, that it would be next to impossible to focus at 
the same aperture say on a quarter-plate camera. 

Hand-camera workers rarely find that a large-aperture 
lens is very successful when focussing by scale, except 
in the quite small sizes, owing to its having so little 
depth. The scale has to be set very carefully, distance 
most accurately estimated, and even then the range 


POINTS FOR 


HAND-CAMERA WORKERS. 


over which first-class definition extends is very limited. 
F/6.8 is large enough for most hand-camera work 
when an exposure is anyhow possible, and it has suffi- 
cient depth without losing the power of selective 
focussing. 

The advantages oifered by the short-focus lens are 
inestimable in this respect, though а longer focus than 
it is generally permissible to use on a hand camera is 
to be preferred on pictorial grounds. 

The hand-camera worker who has this class of instru- 
ment will find that it is a good plan to work well awav 
from the subject, and subsequently enlarge a portion 
of his negative, and thus avoid the exaggerated per- 
spective that is inseparable from short-focus lenses 
used at close range. 

While on the question it might be ав well to point 
out that the hand camera thus equipped is useless 
for many subjects. Vistas of landscape, mountain 
views, distant objects are so dwarfed by the short- 
focus lens that exposures on them may be counted 
as wasted plates or films. 

The viewfinder is one of the most essential and a 
the same time about the most inefficient pieces of 
photographic apparatus, and we have yet (apart from 
the reflex, with which this article does not pretend to 
deal) to find an entirely satisfactory finder fitted on the 
average hand camera. 

Without doubt the best tvpe of finder is the wire- 
frame pattern, with cross wires and a back sight and 
centre piece. This, though seemingly simple, is about 
the most effective finder that there is made, yet it is 
only fitted to very few cameras. Possibly there is no 
cause more responsible for wasted plates and films 
than the so-called brilliant finder. These instruments 
often show a most attractive picture, which is alto- 
gether belied by the flat, dull-looking, and possibly 
out-of-focus picture produced. These  viewfinders 
are inaccurate for two reasons: (1) They are fitted 
with short-focus and therefore very wide-angle lenses, 
without adjustment of any kind to the lens of the 
camera and the angle that it includes or its depth of 
focus, the result being that the resulting images differ 
widely ; and (2) the brilliant coloured image thrown 
up in the finder is totally false to the contrasts of the 
subject. In this the ground-glass finder is far to be 
preferred, or the image may be viewed through a 
blue glass before the exposure is made. The view- 
finder on the average hand camera is only to be used 
as a rough guide, and care should be taken to see that 
the essential parts of the subject are not only included 
but well within the image in the finder. To this end 
the point of keeping well back from the subject as . 
note | above is also of value. 
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THE AFFILIATION OUTING. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 


SiR,—The 1918 summer outing of the Affiliated Societies is 
being arranged by the Hammersmith Hampshire House Photo- 
graphic Society. 

lhe date fixed is June 15, and the tide in the river will be 
low on that afternoon. It will consist of a ramble from Rich- 
mond to Kew, and will include Isleworth and Strand-on-the- 
Green. By the kindness of Alderman Hilditch, of Richmond, 
the garden of Asgill House will be thrown open to the visitors. 

Four plaques and certificates are offered for competition by 
the inviting society, and the United Stereoscopic Society are 
also offering one of their plaques for the best stereoscopic print 
taken on the occasion. 

Tea will be taken at Messrs. Pitts’, Kew Green; and tickets, 
IS. 6d. each, must be applied for before June 13 to the Outing 
Secretary, Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, W. 

The book must be signed at Messrs. Pitts' not later than 
6.30 p.m. on the date of the outing by all intending competitors. 

It is hoped that secretaries will make the event known to all 
their members and enlist their active support. 

Stewards will accompany the members to point out places of 
interest, etc., and an enjoyable afternoon should be spent.— 
Yours, etc., 


Shepherd's Bush. G. HAWKINGS. 
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TONING WITH HYPO-ALUM. 
To the Editor. of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 


SiR,—The following rough notes may beğofj service to” your 
correspondent “ M.," who has had trouble with hypo-alum. 


(1) А new bath needs silver nitrate апа” potzss. iodide ; 
but to freshen up an old one, only water, alum, 2nd hypo should 
be used. 

(2) Failure of the toning action and the production of bluey- 
black tones are caused by: i 

(a) Over-hard negatives. 

(b) Prolonged development of prints; two minutes is the 
maximum for bromides, and about fifty seconds for gaslights. 

(c) Too high a temperature of toning bath; rro deg. is high 
enough. 

(d) In rare cases the absence of potass. iodide has prevented 
warm tones. 

(e) There is a certain make of paper which always tones cold. 

If ' M." will try an over-exposed and quickly developed 
print in a warm bath, which is not too '' used up and silver 
loaded," he will at once see how colour can be controlled. 

There are other pitfalls in the process, such as stain, melting, 
drying light or dark, etc., but to detail the preventions and 
cures of these would need much space.—Yours, etc., 

Holywood. PROFESSIONAL. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. Тһе subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop Е/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. From 6:o 8 a.m. or Írom 4 to 6 p.m., double these 


exposures. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


——— 


1/40 sec. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground, shipping studies ог sca- 


єсарез with rocks, beach scenes 1/25 а 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much ‘oli- 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes 1/18 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1 / 10 » 
Duildings or trees occupying greater portion | 

of picture. Riversccnes with heavy foliage |1, 8 9% 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

muchshutin by buildings .. .. .. .. 1/2 $3 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window. white reflector .. 3 secs. 


As a further guide we af hend а list of some of the best known makes oj plates and films on the market. They have teen divided into groups which 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicale lhe speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Mawson, Gladiator. | Epwarps, Snapshot Iso, 


From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., increase them three or four times. 
N.B.— Readers should note that the hours given in the above paragraph refer to “зип” time. 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. eae ree | ем 
1/60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
440 „ |175 , | 1/100, | 1/1425 ,, 
1/300 „ 4/50 , 410 , 1/90 , 
1/15 , 4/20 , 140 , 14/50 , 
1/42 , 4/25 , |1430 , 1/40 , 
IS “ы 46 , 48 3, 1/0 , 
2 весв. 1 "s 3/4 3 1/2 и 


Слретт, RoyalStandard Rapid. | GEM, Medium. 


Barnet, Ultra Raj id. 
Super-Speed. 
5 Studio. 
CaApETT, Royal Standard. 
4 Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Comnet. 
GEM, Salon. 
. Fortrait. 
11.ғово, Monarch, 
Panchrom atic, 
Versatile, Most Rap:d. 
M епі. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
- Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sima. 


» 


РА Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
» Supreme. 


У Brilliant. 
Mawson, Cele-itis 


PAGET, Swift and Ex. Specia', 
» Panchromatic. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme. 
" ‘Xtra Speedy. 
á Press. 
Wratten, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous. aod Pan- 
chromatic, 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
T Red Seal. 
Red Diamond. 
Spi cial Ка) id. 
] ress. 
Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
Royal Standard 
Orino. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
e Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Глетмам, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 


^» 
CADETT, 


GEM, Meteor. 

»  lsochromatic, 
GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
П.ғско, Rapid Chromatic. 

$ Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 
Lumiere, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S 

" Instantaneous. 

ы; Iso. 

Mawson, Felixi. 

А Ortho. B. 
FAGET, XXXXX. 

5 Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON , Speedy. 

к Speedy Portrait, 
Anti-screen, 
5 lso Speedy. 
Wratten, Allochrorne. 


Rapid Plates. 


Влкхет, Rapid. 


24) 


Professional. 

Eastman, Rapid, 
EDWARDS, Auto screen, 

е Inst. Iso. 
ENsicN, Film. 
Сем, Colour-screen. 
П.ғояр, Versatile Rapid. 

a » Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 

4 е 


KopaAK, N.C. Film. 

ы Premo Film-pack. 
Lumiere, Ortho, А, B, and С 
et Film. 

MawsoN, Electric. 

Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 


BARNET, Medium. 
Medium Ortho. 


ILFORD, Chromatic. 

5 Empress. 
Marion, Portrait. 

s Landscape. 
РАсЕТ, XXX. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Seige s 

5 Iso. Ordinary 
EDWARDS, Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

» Universal Slow. 
П.ғоко, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 

PAGET, хх 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WELLINGTON, Ordinary, 
WRATTEN, Ordinar y, 
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HE photography 
of wild flowers in 
their natural surround- 
ings has never received 
that serious attention 
from amateurs that the sub- 
ject deserves. Considering the 
very wide scope which almost 
every country lane affords in 
the spring and summer time, 
it is surprising how few studies 
are made of these ' common 
but beautiful objects of the 
wayside.” I am here putting forward a plea for 
the portraying of this wealth of floral beauty 
which lies around us on almost every hand. 
Instead of sallying forth with a camera, and perhaps 
walking for miles studying the composition of the distant 
landscape, pause awhile and condescend to notice the wild- 
flower forms that bloom almost at your feet. Believe me, you 
will find photographing these willing subjects a source of genuine 
delight. 
Both from a pictorial and an educational point of view the 
subject has much to recommend it. What an endless variety 
of species are found during a ramble in the country ! and almost 


Clover. 


every one of these is capable of illustration by means of the 
camera. 
lhere is a growing tendency among botanists and nature 
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students to adopt the collecting of photographic records in 
preference to the old method of drying the actual specimens. 
They are realising that a wild flower alone is of little value, 
and the old methods of teaching are giving place to the new. 
The amateur who takes up this branch of work, whether 
from an educational or pictorial standpoint, will find an entirely 


Honeysuckle on a Warwickshire Hedgerow. 


new interest in his work. No two subjects are alike, arrange- 
ment, lighting, background, all will be different, and no matter 
how many of us take the same flower, each picture will have 
a distinct individuality of its own. Justa word about apparatus. 

It is quite wrong to suppose that an expensive camera; is 
needed for this class of work. Ап ordinary stand camera 
fitted with a fairly long focus lens is the ideal instrument. The 
photographs which accompany this article (see also page 337) 
were taken with a quarter-plate double-extension pocket camera, 
and afterwards enlarged to a reasonable size. The stand should 
be one that can be used in a very low position ; for this 
reason there is nothing better than a telescopic tripod. 

The non-filter variety of plate is undoubtedly the best for 
this class of work. Only in very extreme instances wil! it 
be found necessary to use ап orthochromatic screen. The 
exposures should be full in every case; it is important to err 
rather on the side of over-exposure than otherwise. There 
is no better or more suitable developer than a newly made 
and much diluted pyro-soda, in order to obtain a negative full 
of tone and delicate gradation. a 

Summer is with us once again, and the countryside is now 
fully clothed. Let us be swift to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities the season affords. 


OF THE YEAR” 
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AT this time of year naturally our 
attention is drawn to sunshine effects. 
And seeing that portraiture occupies a 
forward position in the subject list, the 
question of sunshine portraits comes in 
for considerable attention. Or perhaps 
it were more exact to say that a consider- 
able number of plates and films are 
expended on subjects more or less like 
that reproduced on this page, without 
saying too much about the attention which 
is or should be given to the matter in 
hand. For this reason, possibly, a few 
notes on sunlit portraiture—if. опе may 


apply this general expression to such subjects as that here typified 
may prove opportune and acceptable. 

First, then, let us turn to the picture here shown. One's first 
impression is entirely pleasing and acceptable. А little mental 
analysis will probably show us that а good deal of this favourable 
first impression is due to the picture being unphotographic—in 
the sense that it does not suggest a model being dressed up for 
and assuming а certain pose and expression according to the 


traditional dictates of the photographer. Тһе whole thing gives 
one a welcome suggestion of naturalness and 
spontaneity, One can imagine that the lady "EE 
here before us is greatly amused by watching 
а very nervous young man who has just Nd 
invested іп a photographic outfit (of camera, m 
. м - 
tripod, etc Jiu who 1S struggling his little but ex 
not very effective best to get the three legs 8 3 


of his apparatus disentangled from his own ЁЁ 


pair, etc. In the big majority of cases, when TUS 
a sitter 15 looking at or towards the camera qu 
there arises a “ camera-conscious ” or I-know- EAA 
I-am-being-photographed expression which is e 2 
rarely, if indeed ever, satisfactory. But to S 
all rules, etc. And here before us is an instruc- mos 
tive exception. Nevertheless to beginners, at Ё 
any rate—and the others do not need the 25 2 
advice—we still stick to our guns and once бр? 
again say, do not let your sitter look at К 
the camera, or know the exact moment of the ^ aie 
exposure, if this can be consistently avoided. DIC 
Also once again we repeat that the first 4% еі 
but not only—business of а portrait is to 54%; 
produce а /ikeness of the subject, i.e. it must ЁК 5», 
be like the person depicted. Апа not only А, Ж 
like the person at the particular moment of К 
exposure, but like the person as best known ZA 
to intimates. It must have individualistic s^ - 
character. This means that the exposure 7. 
must be made just at the right moment. You x E 
are not a bit likely to get the exact look by F~ 
order, e.g., “ Eyes a little more this way, ud A 
" Not so much smile," etc. The characteristic f > 
expression is unconscious, and not to order or [ 


by effort. Then, again, usually this desirable — ЁЗ 


look is fleeting—a living thing of infinitely Poe 
subtle movement. 7 oF 

50 a rapid plate, a rapid lens, and a good А 
light аге АП desirable factors. For this reason ж. 
outdoor summer sunshine offers valuable help. f ey 
But one has to exercise no little care to avoid у^ 
a misuse. First of all, direct sunlight very V 
often means cast shadows, and these with ҚУ 


fairly sharply defined edges—as in the case Es © 
м г ч Ы > 4 
before us. And sharply cut lines on or about e $ 


a face аге not easy to manage with unalloyed 2 
Success. For instance, the edge of the shadows و‎ 
across the cheeks cast by the hat brim tends IS 

~ 


to arrest one's attention a little more than И 
Is quite ideal for a good result as а whole. The t 
fact that the edge of this shadow is generally “= 
parallel to the edge of {һе hat brim is faintly ж 
suggestive of a “ stripy” look. Next, in the СУ 
print before us this shadow is a little too dark b 
or perhaps one should say not transparent 
enough. In nature—away from rare condi- A SUNSH 
tions—we experience no diffculty or effort 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.—%7. 


in seeing into cast shadows, i.e. seeing objects in the shadows, 
but here this is not quite the case. Then again when the “ sun 
comes out," as we say, we at once notice not only a brightening 
of colours but also an emphasis of light and shade contrast. 
But this is not so much due to making the shadows darker as 
making the lights lighter.  Furthermore— and this is of first 
importance— sunlight brings out, i.e. offers to our notice, an 
extension of the steps of gradation at the light end of the scale 
of tones. It is at this point where so many sunshine pictures of 
all kinds fail, ànd the print before us is not free from criticism 
in this direction. Indeed, one might say that flat (i.e. gradation- 
less) high lights and non-transparency of shadows are the out- 
standing defects of nearly all sunshine photographs. 

With regard to chiaroscuro or light and shade distribution 
of the print, the scattering of leading lights, e.g. cuff, “ hanky " 
in pocket, striped blouse, front and collar, is a source of weakness. 
Ihe cutting of the left hand by the lower margin is not very 
satisfactory. The patch of half light in the left upper corner 
is also a weak note. (The author has quite rightly done some- 
thing but not quite enough in the way of subduing this item.) 

But against these small debits we still have a substantial 
balance on the credit side in the general effect of naturalness and 
spontaneity. 
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INJURED IN HER COUNTRY'S SERVICE. 
was 


(In a Munition Factory Hospital.) 


By 
the Weekly Competition. 


The original, a bromide 


print (8 » 6), 
awarded a Prize in 


CYRIL W. RopMELt. 
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By F. HARRINGTON (India). 


IN THE NAWAB'S GARDEN. 
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AN EVENING IN JUNE. 
By 
BERTRAM Cox. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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GETTING DINNER READY. e By D. PRYDE. 
The original, a platinotvpe print (3x4), was awarded a Beginner's Prise in ihe Weekly Competition, | 
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“Тһе High Road to Success, 

The Hampshire House Photographic Societv are 
to be comme?nded on the exceilence of their syllabus 
issued for the summer session. Whatever тау 
be said about the difficulties of the period and their 
retarding effect on the energies of societies, there 
is little evidence іп the list of fixtures before me; 
the only indication is a verification of that better 
organisation required to meet and surmount obstacles. 
There are twelve rambles arranged and divided 
between the Saturdays and Sundays of May to 
September, and in every case there is a definite 
instruction as to whether a permit is required, and 
if it is, where it may be obtained, with the general 
instruction that members must make their own 
эррисачоп for a permit, There is no suggestion 
of difficulty in obtaining a permit, but it is up to 
the interest of the member. Ladies are specially 
invited, and awards will be given for the best photo- 
graphs taken at these outings. If more parti- 
<culars are desired, then Мг. J. J. W. Carruthers, of 
18, Greenhill Road, Harrow, has charge of this 
branch of the society's activity, and he will be glad 
to help. One word must also be said in commenda- 
tion of the seven beginners’ evenings arranged for 
certain Thursdays in June to August. They close 
the series with “ Sidetracks of Photography," on 
August 29, but I may assure my readers that the 
high road to success is through the paths laid out 
in the remaining six demonstrations 


Smile and Walk. 

I noted that the Hampshire House Photographic 
Society had made a fre» use of the electric cars, 
and several other societies are doing likewise ; 
for instance, the Bradford Society, as mentioned 
in my notes of a fortnight ago. May I be per- 
mitted to sound a warning that care should be 
exercised some time beforehand to be sure these 
facilities have not been curtailed, like those in the 
railways? I have just heard there is a danger 
of a serious curtailment of tram services so far as 
they are affected in their use for purposes of pleasure, 
or shall I add during the so-called pleasure hours 
of the day, that is, the evenings and on Sundays? 
It has been hinted that probably an order may be 
made that will discontinue the Sunday services 
entirely. It has been the practice of many large 
cities to put on every available car at tne holiday 
season, but this past Whitsuntide many of the 
** special cars" were left in the sheds. At first 
this may appear to be a silly restriction of one's 
«lesire to reach the green fields and pure air of the 
«country, but there is more in it than meets the eye. 
Every day a car is run adds to its wear and tear, 
and in these days of shortage of labour for repairs 
‘dt becomes imperative to conserve all the energy 
possible for use in conveyance of the munition 
workers. To win the war is our only object, and 
af this further restriction materialises we must still 
srnilé and walk. 


To Cure Paralysis. 

One is glad to note there is a growing desire 
among societies to do something useful at this 
period. Of course, 1 am not suggesting that they 
are not always doing something useful, but I mean 
something to help in war matters. Last winter 
session I urged, among other activities, the employ- 
aent of societies in entertaining the wounded in 
our hospitals, and I have had several intimations 
from societies that such a course has been adopted 
with success. '' A Secretary " has just told us in 
an able article how he and two others are giving a 
night a week for the cinematograph shows, and 
how several members of his society were induced 
to give lantern shows at five hospitals in his district. 
Mr. C. B. Howdill, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union, advocated a 
similar course of interest at the recent annual 
meeting of that federation. Mr. Howdill then 
said the best cure he knew for '' paralysis" in 
societies was to help others; for instance, give 
lectures to the wounded, and help to interest these 
men who have done their bit for us. 


To Interest the Wounded. 

When I made my earlier suggestion of lantern 
lectures for the wounded I think I advocated the 
display of slides such as we photographers are 
imterested and delighted to see, and my reason is 
on the following ground. Most of our wounded 
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soldiers are freely invited to the various places of 
entertainment and picture houses, and consequently 
get a surfeit of the moving picture, so that when 
the eve is brought to behold the ©“ stand fast” 
variety, and of the quality I know exists in the 
societies, it is pleased beyond expression. I feel 
sure a display of good slides arranged in something 
like a continuity of interest would delight a wounded 
Tominy as much as and perhaps more so than the 
ordinary visitor at a photographic society's display. 
For instance, we could arrange a series of '' flower 
pictures" or ''figure studies," “ «са pictures," 
“ sunny landscapes,” ** tvpes of Continental dress," 
colour pictures," in fact there is no limit to 
combinations that could easily be loaned by mem- 
bers for ап organised display. This suggestion 
only touches the fringe of the subject, and deals 
with the displays of slide collections without сеу 
matter, There is по end to the travel lecture suc 

as we regularly fit into our winter syllabus, and 1 
am sure this would amuse, interest, and delight 
hosts of our brothers who have had the good fortune 
of getting a '' Blighty.” 


Chelsea Outings. 

The Chelsea Photographic Society have sent me 
their simmer svllabus of Saturday outings, which, 
if not very lengthy, have the merit of being topical 
and interesting. ‘the one fixed for June 29 to 
Hampton Court Palace to see the newly opened 
gallery and other points of interest is a joint outing 
with the S. W. P. I. Rambling Club. There is 
something beautifully vague in one of the titles, 
" A London Ramble.’’ 


Toning Lantern Slides. 

There was an interesting double event at a recent 
meeting of the Canterbury Camera Club. “ Toning 
Lantern Slides" was the first item, and in the 
capable hands of G. T. Hobbis was dealt with very 
thoroughly. Мг. Hobbis strongly advocated the 
method of long exposure and restrained developer 
for producing toned slides, in preference to first 
making an ordinary black-and-white slide, апа 
then toning it subsequentlv. Ап exception was 
made in the case of the well-known Alpha plates, 
the tone of which could often be advantageously 
modified by after-toning. Some of the slides 
which accompanied this lecturette were illustrative 
of certain phases of modern warfare—these topical 
examples aroused keen attention. Mr. F. E. 
Lewis (the popular assistant secretary) followed 
with a very instructive chat upon “ Photography 
and Electricity." He displayed and described in 
detail a number of lamps and other apparatus, and 
сіғагіу indicated the best means of applving these 
for photographic purposes, including portraiture, 
enlarging, printing generally, and dark-room illu- 
mination. 


Jensless Photography. 

In these days, wnen many lens makers are telling 
15 about the beauty, finish, and wonderful merits 
of their lenses which they cannot supply until after 
the war, whenever that may be, it is certainly 
something very interesting and topical to be told 
how we may do without a lens at all, and how we 
mav make our enlargements direct from nature 
without the messy etfects of either oil, incandescent 

as, or any other more or less doubtful illuminant. 
“о Mr. Walter C. Briggs, vice-president of the 
Rotherham Photographic Society, I must accord 
the credit of finding a subject that had much in- 
terest in its very simplicity. Pinhole photograph y— 
or sball we callit '' lensless photography? "—has а 
special appeal at the present time which we cannot 
resist, 

Hackney's Success. 

The annual report of the Hackney Photographic 
Society has many pleasing features and some evi- 
dence of a struggle. Yet it is very satisfactory to 
find they have reduced the treasurer's deficit by 
something like three pounds on the year just closed, 
and in this admirable result they have included the 
wonderful and weighty contribution from the 
" exhibition account " of the ninepenny balance. 
Societies in large centres similar to Hackney are 
always faced with financial burdens that operate 
as а brake on their activities, and to overcome 
these “ stops " is in itself a performance of merit. 
The close of another financial year has, however, 
found Hackney in а healthy condition, and the 
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members, realising the value of the society, have 
rallied their forces and wiped out the adverse 
balance. The annual exhibition was a great photo- 
graphic success, and the society was also credited 
with success in “ Affiliation " work. They secured 
first place in both sections of the Affiliation lantern- 
slide competitions, and two of three plaques offered 
were awarded to the Hackney members. 


It was Encouraging. 

Pressure on space has prevented me from pre- 
viouslv referring to the excellent set of pictures 
that were hung at the Yorkshire Federation annual 
meeting a week or two hack. It was encouraging 
to see so many excellent examples of recent work 
at a period when one must fully realise there has 
been very little encouragement given to pictorial 
workers. Among the outstanding workers опе 
must include the Bradford Society, who are wonder- 
fully placed for pictorial strength. The work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Toulson is soulful and expressive of 
the best type of pictures. “ She Seems Celestial 
Songs to Hear " is typical of what I mean. С. С. 
Lawson and W. H. Hammond are also delightful 
in another theme, and the '* Story Book,” by Duck- 
worth, is also pleasing. Ав there is no chance of 
the trophy competition being held this year, 1 may, 
without trepidation or fear, somewhat place the 
societies in order of merit, and I think Dewsbury 
makes a strong appeal in the work of Albert 
Lvles, H. A. Parkinson, E. H. Blakeley, W. E. 
Gundell, and a new worker (at least I don't know 
him) named С. С. Blackburn. Mull and Scarborough 
societies always make it a point to be wcll repre- 
sented in prints, even if distance and travel dis- 
abilities do prevent a big turn up in person. Hull 
found strength in a dozen prints bv А, М. Somer- 
scale, К. Proudlove, J. W. Atkinson, and inulti- 
coloured bromoils by L. Kirk. Scarborough relied 
on С, E. Wanless, Н. Pickup, J. E. Adams, Е. 
Foster, and T. F. Brozden with considerable success, 
and top th? list of exhibits by contributing seventeen 
prints, 


Yorkshire Pictures. 

Normanton Camera Club sent exhibits to the 
number of eight, the bulk of which were the work 
of Mr. Fred Thorne, whose bromoils are excellent, 
and he was well supported by Ethel D. Dennis 
and Н. G. Townend, Armley and Wortley Photo- 
graphic Society always ensure being well repre- 
sented, but I must confess they fall short of being 
that pictorial success one looks for, they have 
nothing outstanding. To some extent I may say 
the same of Rodley, although I have noticed some 
improvement of late, particularly in flower studies. 
Skipton were represented by nine exhibits, the work 
of Percy Smith and A. Pilling; Wakefield Societv 
a similar number by F. W. Tattersall and H. G. 
Townend, the latter gentleman apparently hunting 
with the Wakefield hounds and running with the 
Normanton hare. Brighouse were in Конак {һе 
efforts of С. Hepworth and F. Kirk; апа Keighlev 
were not to be outdone, so A. S. Dean sent three 
exhibits. If Huddersfield. looked through the 
whole of their membership they could not improve 
on Mr. E. S. Maples, who showed a delightful screen 
of hand-painted slides. “ On the Wessenden Moors,” 
“Тһе Great Ouse,” “ At Bardsey,” “ The After- 
glow" are examples of beauty which no mono- 
chrome slide could hope to equal. Who does Mr. 
C. B. Нома represent? Perhaps the Yorkshire 
Federation Lectures, and his autochromes of the 
stained glass at York Minster are bevond criticism. 
They are beautiful, unique, and historic. 


An Echo from Arklow. 

It is an echo of the stressful period we are passing 
through when the Arklow Photographic Associa- 
tion write me that they have decided that in view 
of the uncertainty with regard to national and 
local affairs it would be inadvisable to fix definite 
dates for excursions. This societv is one of the 
newly formed Irish photographic societies that, 
given a peaceful period, would rapidly make great 
photographic progress. Under the circumstances 
it has, however, been decided to hold excursions 
as frequently às possible, and communications will 
be made to the members from time to time, carrving 
out their wishes as far as practicable. The summer 
time gives an additional hour in the evening for 
Ireland as well as England, of which full advantage 
сап be takeu photographically. 
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TO CAMOUFLAGE А SMALL CAMERA, 


HE use of a small highly efficient 

camera fo: po‘traiture has been 
suggested many times, and its successful 
use has often been demonstrated. 

The only weighty objection raised 
against the general adoption of this, 
other than the greater manipulative 
skill required in the production of the 
finished enlarged prints, is that the 


emm 


appearance is amateurish and not suffi- 
ciently prepossessing. 

In the case of the professional or quasi- 
professional this objection has а real 
meaning, and the apparatus to be de- 
scribed was designed to give the desired 
7 igne. 

The outline illustration shows the 
apparatus, which consists of a box made 
oi mahogany or other wood of suitable 
appearance, divided into two storeys 
by means oí a shelf, the lower storey 
being further divided into two compart- 
ments by a wooden partition. 

The camera is fastened on to the shelf 
by means of a thumbscrew, and kept in 
alignment by guides, and the lens point- 
ing towards a square opening in the 
front of the box. Outside and on to this 
opening a rectangular wooden tube is 
fixed, serving the double purpose of а 
lens hood and а silent working flap 
shutter operated in any convenient way. 
The shutter of the camera itself is left 
open at time. 

The back of the box is open, and 
covered by a black curtain suspended 
from a brass rod. The box is carefully 
blackened inside. 

The image may be focussed in the 
ordinary way or by scale, distances 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited 
{ог this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
A and photographs. 


being marked on the studio floor in some 
unobtrusive manner. 

A suitable form of camera for this 
work is а 34 by 2} in. outfit, fitted 
with a telecentric lens of about nine inches 
focus. 

The box, if well made, elegantly 
finished, and mounted on a studio stand, 
imparts the desired professional © touch,” 
but further is decidedly convenient, all 
accessories—focussing screen, dark slides, 
etc.—being kept in the lower 
divisions of the box. 

The results — by which the 
clients judge— give no indication, 
when enlarged to standard sizes, 
that a regular studio outfit was 
not used.—]. R. B. 
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А SIMPLE PRINT WASHER. 


URING the last few years 
commercial apparatus for 
washing both plates and films has 
improved to а wonderful extent. 

Unfortunately, owing to their 
necessary size and shape, they are 
the one essential which generally 
has to be left behind when away 
from home. 

As I have found the following 
simple means of washing quite 
satisfactory, I will try and give 
the few details necessary. 

АП that is required is a good- 
size empty jam pot, which can 
be borrowed in nearly every house, 
also a piece of rubber tubing, which 
must be taken with you, about twelve 
or fourteen inches long, and in size to 
fit on to the ordinary regulation water 
tap. 

The modus operandi is to take the 
prints, when fixed, put them one on 
another like a pack of cards, and place 
them into the jar—not flat at the bottom, 
but as low as possible against the side, 
film side outwards (inwards). 

Now fix the one end of the pipe on the 


tap, and stand the jar as such a distance 
underneath it that the other end of the 
pipe nearly but not quite touches the 
centre of the bottom of the jar. 
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Turn on a fairly strong flow of water, 
and when the jar is full it will be found 
that the force of water upwards just 
separates the prints sufficiently for the 
water to pass up between each. The jam 
jar should be emptied entirely twice or 
three times during the half-hour’s wash- 
ing, which is all that is necessary. 

For those who might doubt the eff- 
ciency of this method, I may add that 
once as a trial, after ten minutes’ wash- 
ing as described, I left the prints for 
half an hour in the last water to soak, 
then having taken them out I put this 
water to the usual test for hypo, and 
could find no trace of any. 

However, as I have already stated 
above, a full half-hour should be allowed 
to complete the washing, and another 
ten minutes will do no harm when the 
extra time in so doing is no object.— 
C. Si... б. М, 
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FITTING А MAGNIFIER TO А VEST- 
POCKET CAMERA. 


ANY amateurs, who possess а vest- 
pocket camera of the non-focussing 
type have, no doubt, at some time or 
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other been puzzled by the" problem of 
fixing a spectacle lens to the front of 
their camera in order to lengthen the 
focus of the lens. The carrier here de- 
scribed is well worth the time spent in 
making it. 

First obtain a piece of thin sheet brass, 
or even tin, and mark out on it the shape 
of the spectacle lens it is proposed to 
use. This can best be done by laying 
the lens on the metal and scratching round 
it with a needle. Find the centre of this 
ellipse and cut a hole equal to the dia- 
meter of the camera lens; this can be 
done with a brace and bit. Then cut 
out as in fig. 1, leaving the tags as shown. 
Next cut a strip of the same material 
} in. wide, and bend circular so as to fit 
the flange of the camera lens. This is 
then soldered to the back of the elliptical 
piece already made, as im fig. 2. 

АП that remains to be done now 15 
to place the spectacle lens in place, and 
secure by bending over the tags, as 
shown in perspective sketch, fig. 3.— 
Na ie F; 
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2 HOW TO FOCUS THE PICTURE. 


IV.—FOCUSSING BY SCALE AND TABLES. 


N those cameras 
having an arrange- 
ment whereby one 
can move the lens 
towards or away 
from the image 
(plate, or focussing 
screen) we are able 
to do our focussing 
either by viewing 
the image on the 
ground glass, or by 
shifting the lens in 
accordance with a 
scale. This latter method involves 
our knowing (or being able to guess 
with moderate accuracy) the lens-to- 
object distance. It also presupposes 
that the focussing scale is sufficiently 
accurate for its designed purpose. 
But as this is not always the case 


it may be advisable to verify it. If - 


the camera has a focussing screen it 
is a simple matter to fix up some 
objects which have sharply outlined 
features, at various measured dis- 
tances, and then examine the image 
when the scale is in use. If the 
camera has no focussing screen then 
the scale may be tested by exposing 
two or three plates on objects at 
various measured distances and scale 
settings. 

There are two slightly different 
ways of graduating a scale, both of 
which һахе their uses for the hand- 
camera worker, who, for instance, 
may wish to scale his camera for use 
with a lens other than that which 
was issued by the camera maker. 
Again, when working in places so 
dark (crypts, etc.) that one cannot 
see to focus with the ground glass. a 
focussing scale is of assistance; also 
for flashlight work it may prove of 
value. 

Take the case of a camera fitted 
with a 6 in. focus lens that enables 
us to focus objects from infinity to 
say 6 ft. 

First we focus on a very distant 
(infinitv) subject, and mark the scale 
as at F (fig. 1). We now focus on 


an object as near as convenient, so 
that its distance from the lens 15 
one focal length plus a definite number 
of feet, eg. 6 it. 6 in., and mark 
the point on the scale as at A. Now 
divide the distance AF on the scale 
into two equal parts at B. The scale 
pointer at B puts the lens in focus 
for 12 it. plus one focal length, 1.e. 
I2 ft. 6 іп. Bisect BF at C; then 
C on the scale corresponds to 24 ft. 


plus one focal i.e. 24} ft. 


Bisecting CF 


length, 
at D, then D is the 
scale for 484 ft., and so on. 

Now experience will probably have 
already taught the reader that with 


stops of moderate size, e.g. F/8, for 
instance, we shall not see much it 
any difference in sharpness between 
one object at 12 and the other at 
123 ft. So that if we were marking 
our scale іп such a case we could put 
I2 for 124, 24 for 241, and so on. 
The second method is of special 
interest to those who want to have 
the image some definite relative size 
or proportion to the object, e.g. one- 
half, one-third life size, and so on. 
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Fig. 2. 


This is often of first importance 
when dealing with many small objects, 
e.g. flowers, coins, shells, insects, 
engravings, diagrams, etc. 

It is convenient though not essen- 
tial in this case to have a camera 
with bellows long enough to enable 


us to get a life-size image of the 
object. This means that the bellows 
length must be at least double the 
focal length of the lens. Thus with 
a 6 in. focus lens we need a space 
of at least 12 in. between the focus- 
sing screen (or plate) and the lens. 
As before, we focus the lens for 
practical infinity, and mark the index 
position at F, fig. 2. We now focus 
оп а. foot rule or other convenient 
object so as to get object and image 
life (i.e. same) size, and mark the 
index at A. This, by the way, gives 
us ҒА, the focal length of the lens. 
(It is therefore at times a convenient 
way of measuring this quantity.) 
Next we divide FA into any fractions. 
we may desire, ey. FR = $ FA, 
ЕО--% ҒА, FP } FA, and so on 
(fig. 3.) This done, suppose we wish 
to copy a map one-third original size. 
The focussing pointer or index is set 


opposite 3 (i.e. 1) on the scale, and 
then the camera as a whole, ie. 
without shifting the lens, is moved 
towards or away from the original 


until the ground. glass picture is 
sharp. If very exact results aro 
required, it may be cdvisable to 


verify the proportion by using a card 
foot rule laid flat across the original. 
Reverting to fig. 3 it may be con- 
venient to explain the method of 
dividing a line into a series of pro- 
gressive fractional parts. Ав this 
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method does not seem to have found 
its way into any of the well known 
text-books on such subjects, possibly 
it may be novel : 

From F draw a line at any con- 
venient angle, SFA. Mark off any 
number of equal portions commencing 
at Е, ie. ЕМ--ММ--МО--О5, etc. 
Join NA, and draw MR parallel. 
Join OA, and draw MQ parallel. 
join SA, and draw MP parallel. 

From time to time queries reach 
us asking what stop should be used 
with a certain lens to cover a certain 
depth of subject. When dealing with 
a subject showing a reasonably bright 
ground-glass picture it may be easier 
and better to answer the «question 
by using one's eves; but also it may 
be that the picture is too dark to 
see it satisfactorily, or, indeed, it тау 
be that the camera is not provided 
with a focussing screen. It is there- 
fore as well to be prepared with a 
notebook formula (which we need 
not try to remember) in case of need. 
Here is a formula which will give us 
the required solution : 


Let N—the distance of the nearest 
part of the picture, F—tbe distance 
of the furthermost part of the pic- 
ture, both expressed in feet. Limit 
of out-of-focus effect, 1- 1ooth inch. Let 
f=focal length of lens expressed in 
inches. Then the required stop may 
be found by the following expression : 

25x f* x (F - № 
6 ЕхМ 

Suppose N—10 ft., F=50 ft., f= 

6 in.; substituting, we have— 


25X6x6x(50-10) 25X6x40 |, 

6 50 хІО Т 500 
Thus F/12 would, theoretically, meet 
the case. If the lens were fitted 
with an iris diaphragm it would be 
as well to close it to say midway 
between F/11 and F/16, and better 
still to use F/16 if this did not unduly 
prolong the exposure. It has recently 
been explained that in order to have 
the near point ro ft. and far point 
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50 ft. in equal definition the point 
to focus on as sharp as possible is 
the “harmonic mean” of ro and 


қо ТЕ Le. 
жолы д. яве. 38. 
iia = бога =17 feet, say. 


The querist often puts his problem 
somewhat as follows: If I focus my 
5 in. lens on an object 15 ft. away, 
how much depth shall I get with F/6 ? 
Instead of quoting rules and formule 
let us work out this problem by 
simple arithmetic. First we find the 
hyperfocal distance, i.e. : 


Н = 


To find the near point or limit of 
subject sufficiently sharp, we multiply 
H by the focussed distance (r5 ft.), 
and divide by H plus r5: 

Нх15 35х15 525 

Hers asti 50 UIt 
Нх15 35Х15 525. 
НІ-5 35-15 20 


Near Point — 
Far Point = 


If desiring to keep on the safe side, 
we should aim at limiting our subject 
to ІІ or 12 ft. on the near side, and 
say 20 ft. on the far side. 

Of course it would be absurd to 
suppose that when out and at work 
with a camera we should stop and 
bother with any such calculations, 
except perhaps under some special 
circumstances. | But the foreseeing 
worker will set to work and make a 
table of depths to suit his own case. 
Here is such a table worked out for 
а 5} in. focus lens: 


Focus 

Point. ۴|6 f18 

Feet. 
6 5-- 6—7. 5— 6-5. 
қ 7— 8—9. €— 8—10. 
10 8—10—135. 7—10— 14. 
12 9—12—16. 8£—12—19. 
15 10—15—2 3. 10— 15—30. 


90 11—20— 8. I1—260— 5 5. I 


25 16—25—61. I4—25—121. І 
30 17—30—105. 15--30-<625. 
36 19—36—272. 16--39--іпі. 


43 21—42— inf. 
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This should be neatly written in 
waterproof ink, stuck on the bottom 
of the camera, and then varnished. 
Suppose we select a subject of which 
the nearest part is 10 ft. distant, and 
40 ft. the furthermost part. Under 
F/8 we find 10—15— 30, i.e. то near 
point, 15 focus point, and 30 far 
point; but this is not quite far 
enough. Under F/11 we have 9—15— 
43. This includes our subject, so ií 
the exposure is not too long we 
might use this stop. If it be too 
long we shall use F/8, i.e. 10—15— 30. 
and sacrifice a little definition on the 
far part, which quite likely will be 
advantageous from a picture-making 
point of view. 


MOST DISTANT FEATURE. 


КЕМЕР тте лаа «рт = CT ы” 
POINT| 5 IO 20 40 | 100 | 500 Int. 

5 | 6$ 8 9: 9% 10 10 
IO I3 о, ! 18} 19 | 20 
20 | 27 | 33 | 38 40 
40 | 57 74 80 
100 3e | 167 200 
500 | | | | 1000 


Раши — —— ——————— — 


The above table may prove useful 
when scale focussing in connection 
either with architecture or landscape. 
Example: Interior subject, nearest 
feature 10 ft., most distant part 4o ft. 
Where the 10 and до columns meet 
we have 16 ft. Again, the nearest 
part of a landscape is 5 yards, and 
the most distant part оо yütds. 
Where these two columns meet we 
have 0% yards; thus the table serves 
for feet, yards, meters, etc. 


f/11 fí16 fiaz 
4-- 6—8. 4— 6—9. 4— 6—12. 
5— 8—12. 5— 8—16. 4— 8—26. 
7—10—17. 6—10—27. 5—10— 79. 
8--19--25. 7—12— 50. €—12— inf. 
9—15—43. 8—15— 300. 

o— 20— 160. &—16—inf. 
2—23—inf. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 
Articles for Beginners published in previous 


issues include among other subjects : 


“ About Light Filters.” 

“ Distance and Exposure." 

“ Daylight Enlarging.’ 

“ Exposure Simplified.” 

“ Lantern-slide Making for Beginners.” 

“ Making Prints on Gaslight Paper.” 

“ Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 

“ Simple Flashlight Photography. 

“ The Simplest Form of Developer.” 

“ Self-toning Papers.” 

“ Architectural Work for Beginners.’ 

“ Apparatus for Architectural Photo- 
graphy." 

" Wide and Narrow Angle Lenses." 


,» 


, 


'" Why a Lens has Stops.” 

" What ' Depth of Focus’ Means." 

“ Holiday Work in the Country." 

" Hints on Dealing with Figures in 
Landscape." 

“ The Snapshot Portrait.” 

“ Garden Groups.” 

“ On Buying Second-hand Apparatus. 

“ Bromoil for Beginners." 

“ Flower Photography апа Ortho- 
chromatic Plates." 

'" A Page of Tested Formula." 

" Making Up Solutions." 

“ The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.’ 

“ Simple Camera Facts.” 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses.” 

“ The Choice of Camera and Lens.” 


»» 


, 


" How to Expose Correctly.” 
'" About the Fixing Bath.” 
“ War-time Subjects.” 
“ Some Interior Subjects.” 
“ Varnishing a Negative.” 
А “ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
қ 
“ How to Photograph Plants.” 
“ Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 
graphy.” 
“ About Cloud Negatives.”’ 
“ The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 


Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if stil in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, ТнЕ А. P. AND P. N,, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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—— GASLIGHT PAPER. 


HE more exacting the service demanded 
the more pronounced the advantages of 


SLOGAS — beauty, adaptability, апа 


simplicity are its outstanding features. 


Use SLOGAS not merely because it's 


British, but because it yields maximum effi- 
ciency at minimum cost—and it will not stain. 
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Of all Dealers. Sole Manufacturers: Of all Dealers. 


THOMAS ILLINGWORTH & Co., Lro., 8, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, 
LONDON, N.W.10. 
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THE MOWER. 44 Bv ERNEST TINKER. 
The original, a toned bromide print (11% x 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. # 
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As announced last week, the two journals concerned 
with amateur photography, THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

44 “tar r 

PHOT қына io News and Photography and 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY." Focus, will in future appear 

jointlv, under the title of ТнЕ 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHoTOGRAPHY, and the 
proprietors believe that the concentration of forces 
thus brought about will not only be to the great advan- 
tage alike of the readers and of the photographic trade, 
but will also help materially in encountering the very 
severe conditions under which newspaper production is 
at present labouring. 

Readers who have appreciated the strongest features 
of each journal will be glad to hear that they are to be 
continued in the combined publication. Тне Editor 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News will continue as the Art Editor of the amalga- 
mated journals, while the Editor of Photography and 
Focus will edit THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY. The four art pages containing examples 
of leading pictorial work, printed in colours, which have 
hitherto added to the attractiveness of THE A. P. will 
figure in it in the future, as also will “ The Handyman ”’ 
series and “ Ariel’s’’ ' Among the Societies." The 
“ Critical Causerie " by Mr. Ward Muir, “Тһе Picture 
of the Week” by Mr. Tilney, and “ Piffle” by Mr. 
Wastell, to which the readers of Photography and Focus 
look forward week by week, will in like manner be 
maintained. А strong point will also be made of pic- 
torial criticism and of lessons for beginners; while 
practical articles, useful hints and tips, queries and 
replies, and competitions will form strong features in 
the future as in the past. 

The price of the combined papers in the present 
circumstances will be 3d. This 15 the present price of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and is that which the 
constant increases in the cost of labour and of paper 
must soon have made obligatory in the case of Photo- 
graphy and Focus; so that those who would have 
been purchasers of both newspapers will find them- 
selves able to obtain all the principal contents of the 
two at practically half the outlay. Those who hitherto 
have only been in the habit of buying one will get a 
greatly improved journal for what either might have 
cost them. Those who have already subscribed to either 
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paper will receive the new paper for the time for which 
they have paid; while those who have subscribed to 
both will receive it for the total time of the two sub- 
scriptions added together. 

Competitors, inquirers, and all who have occasion to 
communicate with THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and 
PHOTOGRAPHY are asked to note that from to-day 
onwards its address will be 20, Tudor Street, London, 
RO 4. 

We confidently count upon the goodwill and support 
of the readers of both newspapers, and can only express 
our determination to do all we can to secure it, by giving 
a paper which will not merelv be as good as either of 
its components has been in the past, but still better. 

a 

The announcement made by Sir Martin Conway, the 

Director-General of the Imperial War Museum, that he 

is on the look out for permanent 
PHOTOGRAPHS photographs of men who have laid 
AS MEMORIALS. down their lives for their country is 

an interesting counterpart to the state- 
ment published a little while ago that a collection is to 
be made for inclusion in the National Portrait Gallery 
of the men who in different spheres have given valuable 
service to the country during its time of stress. Хо 
form of memorial could be more appropriate than a 
really artistic and characteristic photograph executed 
in some process like carbon or palladium which ensures 
its permanence. Apart altogether from anything 
which the State may do in this connection, there are 
indications that private individuals will widely adopt 
photographs as a means of providing comparatively 
inexpensive memorials of their relatives and friends who 
have made the supreme sacrifice. In thousands of 
homes and business houses all over the country these 
eifective souvenirs are already being accumulated, 
and there is reason to suppose that their number will 
increase as time goes on. Amateurs who have the time 
and necessary apparatus will find a graceful and useful 
outlet for their generosity in making memorial enlarge- 
ments for those among their acquaintances who can 
ill afford to call in the aid of a professional for such a 
purpose., 

п g 
Photography has done wonders in the present war. 
The historian of the future will be obliged to give it a 
very high place indeed among those 
BACK FROM departments of science and art which 
THE DEAD have played their part in the great con- 
flict. To the credit of photography will 
have to be placed many benefits conferred on suffering 
humanity during these troublous years. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the comfort and solace which 
the camera has brought into the lives of our gallant 
soldiers and sailors and their relatives at home. The 
incident which occurred the other day at the Grafton 
Galleries when an English lady discovered in one of 
the Australian official photographs the portrait of her 
son whom she had long believed to be dead, is a touching 
example of the kind of service which photography has 
performed for many thousands of people during the 
past three and a half years. Тһе lad, who belonged to 
an English regiment, got separated from his comrades 
in Gallipoli. He put on an Australian uniform and 
had seen much fighting with his overseas comrades 
both in Gallipoli and F rance before he was wounded. 
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HE gradual substitu- 

tion of British-made 

developing agents for 
those made in Germanv 
previous to the war is a 
matter for congratulation, 
both for the British manu- 
facturers who have risen 
to the occasion so success- 
fully, and for the tortunate users who are thus supplied 
with a thoroughly reliable article. We already have 
British-made developers that completely and satisfac- 
torily take the place of German-made metol, amidol, 
hydroquinone, etc., and which are in every respect the 
same, chemically speaking, as the German products ; 
and we now have to record that glycin has been added 
to the list. We are indebted to Messrs. Johnson and 
Sons, of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., who have done 
so much in the production of British-made developing 
agents, for specimens of the new British-made glycin, 
and our experiments with it so far have proved that it 
is equal, if not superior in every way, to the German- 
made glycin with which our readers were familiar before 
the war. As a clean-working, slow-acting developer it 
has no equal, and while it is admitted that all developers 
in common use may give a good negative—that is to 
say, a negative from which it is possible to obtain good 
positive prints of all kinds—it is also generally recog- 
nised that each developer has special properties which 
render it more suitable than the others for a particular 
purpose. 

Glycin is particularly suitable for stand development, 
owing to its non-staining qualities and equality of 
action, and may be used in very dilute solution for pro- 
longed development. 1% is suitable for plates, films, 
and developing papers, giving an image of a fine black 
tone; while for lantern-slide work it produces an ideal 
deposit practically grainless. In fact, for all trans- 
parency work, Glycin-Johnson can be recommended. 
In this connection the following notes by M. Vanner, 
abstracted from a recent issue of the Photo-Revue of 
Paris, will prove of interest to all who propose using this 
developing agent. The requirements as he sets them 
forth might appertain to every kind of work and not 
transparencies alone. 

Various formule for making up glycin developer 
have appeared from time to time in the past, and those 
who have used any particular formula with success can 
rely on this British-made glycin replacing the German- 
made chemical in every respect. The usually accepted 
method of using glycin is to make up a strong stock 
solution which is diluted later in use. 

The development with two dishes is the most con- 
venient method, as the worker has then greater freedom 
to treat his plates according to his fancy, and to correct 
as far as possible faults of exposure. Тһе first thing 
to do is to make a stock solution useful for all pur- 


poses : 


THE GLYCIN 


SOME NOTES ON A BRITISH PRODUCT. 
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DEVELOPER. 
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Anhydrous sodium sulphite 2% oz. 
Potassium carbonate . 2 02 
Glvcin "TE Ж жа 
Water P. M8. ХЕ 


The water need not be distilled. The solution is more 
or less tinted brown by the glycin, but no inconvenience 
results from this; the bath does not communicate its 
colour to the gelatine. For developing negatives and 


transparencies in black tone use in two dishes the 
following : 


A.— Stock solution 1 oz. 
Water P 5 OZ. 

B.—Stock solution I OZ. 
Water p єз T “:. % 06, 
Solution of то p.c. potas. bromide .. 20 drops. 


In the case of negatives the exposed plate is 
first placed in bath A, by reason of the relative 
slowness of the action of the glycin in this case, with 
a view to obtaining as much detail as possible. For 
black-tone transparencies it is a better plan to begin 
development in B, and not to transfer the plate to the 
other bath at all, save in the case of misjudged exposure. 
Whether in the case of ordinary negative or trans- 
parency, the transfer of the plate from one dish to the 
other may be effected many times without trouble, and 
this is not the case with certain other developers. 
The duration of development in normal temperature 
(64 deg. F.) if the exposure is correct is about eight 
minutes. The bath, therefore, acts rather slowly, 
and this is an advantage from various points of view— 
fineness of grain, control in development, etc. The 
glycin developer emploved in this manner is equal to 
dealing with all subjects; even the difficult effect of 
snow need not cause any perturbation. The negative 
obtained possesses all the qualities requisite for a good 
print, including general transparency and purity. 

In the development of lantern plates for warm- 
toned slides, the following single solution is recom- 
mended : 

Stock solution 

Water .. ке “a T .. 3} 02. 

Solution of I0 p.c. potassium bromide 30 drops. 
With an exposure of 45 seconds at ro inches from an 
electric lamp of 16 c.p., the beautiful sepia tone so 
much appreciated by lantern workers is readily ob- 
tained. The grain of the image is of an extreme fineness. 

Finally the glycin may be employed with success 


168 minims. 


for obtaining positive prints on bromide paper. For 
this use : 
Stock solution I OZ. 
Water .. 73 oz. 


The glycin baths are not costly. They are usable up 
to the point of exhaustion. Bath B after use can be 
filtered and conserved in a well sealed bottle, and 
serves for several operations. Bath A may as well be 
thrown away after the development of each series of 


four to six plates. 
Digitized by GOOLE 
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EXPOSURES AND OUTDOOR WORK. 


Exposure.—Exposure meters—which are better termed light 
measurers ог photometers—are excellent things in their мау, 
but, like other good things, they need using with a little common 
sense. Some time ago I met à worker who had used the meter 
to test the light when on a jetty partly surrounded by water, 
boats, etc. The worker had only taken into account the time 
for darkening to metch the standard test, and then with the 
same stop had given the same exposure for the rest of that 
afternoon to any апа every subject, which included ап open 
harbour scene, some figures standing in à workshop doorway 
in a narrow side street, and a sunset. 


Distance of the object should be considered 2s a factor in 
exposure. 1% is true that for objects not what is commonly 
called open-foreground distance, or say 20 to тоо yards, often 
it matters very little whether the object be 20, 50 or 100 yards 
away. But as we go nearer and nearer (i.e. 10, 5, 2 yards away 
from the object), then the distance question becomes more 
and more important. Theoretically the exposure should 
increase as the area of the image increases— i.e. ав the square 
of the distance of the object decreases. But in practice this 
does not hold good, but it is not far wrong when we are dealing 
with near large dark objects, such аз details of buildings. By 
way of example, suppose the exposure for 2 dark object— stone 
carving in shadow or shade—at 4 yards be 1 sec., at 2 yards 
the exposure will be not far from 4 secs., and at 1 yard 16 secs. 
These are merely examples to illustrate the rule. 


Don't Forget the Tripod. По not fall into the common error 
of supposing that a hand camera must or ought always to be 
held in the hand. Do not think that there is any merit in getting 
a poor result in the hand. when a better result could have been 
obtained with a tripod. What one should think of first is results 
and not methods. When off for a holiday don't forget to take 
your tripod. You may not want it, and need not use it. But 
if vou don't take it, sure enough you will come across some most 
desirable subject that could be done far better with a tripod 
than with any makeshift. Undoubtedly a hand camera is а 
delightful companion which improves continuously on acquaint- 
ance, and it is silly not to get the utmost value out of it in any 
way possible without giving a single thought to any idea of 
limiting its application. 


A Common Defect of Modern Lenses. Тһе older lenses of 
twenty years ago could give most modern lenses ‘ points” 
in one respect, and that an important one, viz. the old 
Jenses had hoods that acted as hoods; the modern lens hood 
is little more than a name for something which ought to, but 
does not, exist. It may be accepted that any ray of light which 
enters the camera and does not contribute in forming the picture 
is doing harm, i.e. itis either a friend or an enemy. In the present- 
day craze for small-size, compact cameras, the lens hood has been 
sacrificed. But, happily, one or two apparatus makers have been 
wise enough to take up the matter and supply efficient lens hoods 
for hand-camera workers. 


Dust is the hand-camera man's constant enemy. Dust out 
the inside of your camera at full bellows extension at frequent 
intervals, and pay all plate holders the same attention. After 
a rail or cycle journey or tramp on foot there is always a likely 
chance that some dust particles may have got shaken up and 
found their way on to the first plate of a magazine changer 
or changing box, or any other contrivance wherein a plate is 
uncovered. Therefore, if a good subject turns up, it may well 
be worth while to assume that the first plate may be dusty, 
and therefore the subject may justify a second plate. If the 
plates are in holders it is a good plan to take a holder in one hand 
and give its lower edge a good sharp bang on the palm of the 
other hand, so as to dislodge (if fortune favours us) any dust 
particles resting on the film surface. Тһе holder is held in the 
vertical plane during this banging process, and with the same 
edge lowest which will come lowest when in the camera. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A HyYDROQUINONE-METOL DEVELOPER FOR INSTANTANEOUS 
Work.—A developer which is eminently suitable for snapshot 
work, and one which will yield a good black and white negative 
of strong contrasts, can be made up to the following formula :— 


A —Hyüdroquinone bss tvs ERE RE ees TEE LE. 
ECOL ACAD EHDA SSS Ra WEE kA iu 25 gr. 
Metabisulpbite potash | .................. €o gr. 
rotassnum Dromude -і%55ГГ45%%%%5У%;%.22: IO gr. 
Water ЖО! сыза vue erani ы IO OZ. 


The metol should first be dissolved in cold water, the meta- 
bisulphite should then be added, and the other ingredients 
afterwards. 


Bi Washing оог 465.656 kd X aS Kw as I ОЕ, 
WERDE ALAS CESSES tele e deno pP RER ES IO OZ. 


For use, take equal quantities of A and B. If desired, Monomet 
can be employed in place of metol in exactly the same prc- 
portions. It will give practically identical results, the only 
diflerence (if any) being a slightly increased density, which in 
this class of work is usually all to the good.—F. H. B. S. 


* ж * * * 


SHADING A NEGATIVE DURING FRINTING.—It sometimes 
happens that we want to retard the progress of a certain portion 
of a negative during printing on P.O.P. or self-toning paper, 
and many devices have been suggested at various times for 
doing this. One is to sprinkle silver sand upon the portion 
when printing has proceeded deep enough, to protect it from 
light while allowing the rest of the negative to print out more 
fully. А better plan is as follows. А piece of our old friend 
Harbutt's plasticine is taken 2nd roughly moulded to the shape 
of the object that we desire to retard ; this is gently pressed 
on to the glass side of the negative, or in the case of a film upon 
the glass of the printing frame. When printing has progressed 
far enough the “ plasticine " is placed in position until the 
rest of the negative is completed to the worker's satisfaction. 
The “ plasticine " should be removed from the glass before 
the negative is put away. This method is not, of course, appli- 
cable to bromide or gaslight printing. Іп order to prevent а 
hard edge showing when very much retention is needed, it is 
a good plan to gently lift the edge of the “ plasticine ” all round. 
In this way a harshly defined edge is avoided.—R. M. F. 


* ж ж ж ж 


PRESERVING THE RUBBER TuriNG.— Occasionally immerse 
the tubing in a mixture composed of one part of ammonia 
and two parts of water, and allow to remain therein from one- 
half to a full hour, or until the original elasticity has been 
restored. An occasional wash in the ammonia and water 
wil be beneficiel, аз will also keeping the tubing in a sealed 
tin box containing quicklime and ammonium carbonate.— 
J. К. L., in Camera Craft. | 


* * * * * 


REMOVING SILVER Stains.—I occasionally get nitrate of 
silver stains on my hands or sleeves, and find them almost 
impossible of removal. А strong solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, however, will often remove all except a trace of them, 
. n rubbed in and then rinsed out.—S. D. F., in Camera 

raft. 


* * * * ж 


To PREVENT LAMP SMOKING.—Those who use em oil-lamp 
in their dark-room will find it ап excellent plan to soak the 
dry wick in a strong solution of common salt, dry, then dip 
again in a mixture of oil and the same kind of a brine as first 
used, putting it directly into the lamp. Тһе wick will last 
longer, give a better light, and will not be tempted to smoke 
as such lamps too often are.—4A. S. D., in Camera Craft. 
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НЕ idea that is 

commonly held 
that nothing but land- 
scapes can be satis- 
factorily photographed outside a studio, and therefore that no 
amateur should waste his time on portraits, is one still very 
difhcult to combat. 

The reason of this lies, I suppose, in the ditficulties connected 
with background, and also with lighting. 

The ordinary open-air portrait is so often unbecoming in its 
tone of ''all-overish " flatness, and the usual hedge or ivied 
wall against which the model is placed is опіу one degree less 
worrying than the background of distance with its innumerable 
little circular spots and uneven patches of shade. Sometimes 
a blanket is hung over the ivied wall, or the side of a havstack 
chosen instead of distance, but neither alternative is very 
pleasing. 

But why should the amateur so perversely shun the settings 
that lie to his hand in our gardens or our fields ? It surely must 
be because he does not realise that with a little management 
a landscape may be treated and made subservient to us so as 
to afford a background which is at once becoming to our models 
and perhaps more convincingly natural than any made by 
curtains and screens inside a studio. 

The power of selection he must undoubtedly exercise, but 
there are few open-air spaces which will not vield possible back- 
grounds if we will give them thought and attention, and also 
remember the capacity for elimination which we hold in our 
hands by increasing the size of our '' зор.” 

Ihe picture on p. 359 was taken in a little suburban flower 
border, and “Among the Wild Flowers ’’ in ground which had no 
pretentions to being beautiful. But the distance held possibili- 
ties from its negative qnalities, and the foreground merely from 
its wild tangled grass. To make the picture interesting, and to 
give purpose to a pose which seemed to suit a flower-loving girl, 
some wild hemlock and other riverside plants were gathered 
ісот a distance and stuck into the ground wherever pictorially 
they seemed required. By so doing a small patch of a very dull 
ficld—but just the patch to be covered by my favourite lens— 
was transformed into a little bit of real country, even though 
it lay only a few yards from the track of 'buses and motors on 
a main road to London. 

To get diversity of lighting and some suggestion of colour 
rendering in the landscape the exposure is well made when the 
sun is low in the sky. With a rapid plate a snap exposure is 
possible surprisingly late on summer evenings, and even well on 
into the autumn. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—There 
is now open in the club rooms an exhibition of portrait studies 
by Malcolm Arbuthnot. Admission by ticket, which can be 
obtained from members of the Club or from the secretary. 


Second-hand Apparatus.—The latest list of second-hand 
photographic apparatus issued by Messrs. Watson's, 84, High 
Street, Sheffield, contains particulars of a very large selection 
of camera outfits of all kinds, lenses, etc., which are offered at 
low prices. Readers who desire to purchase apparatus or 
accessories will be well advised to apply to Messrs. Wat:on's 
at the above address for a copy of this comprehensive cata- 
logue. 


The Н. and D. Memorial Lecture.—A correction.—Mr. W. В. 
Ferguson writes us, in reference to the report which appeared 
in THE A. P. of his Hurter and Driffield Memorial Lecture, that 
it contained a slight slip in the thirteenth line from the end. 
It should read thus: “ density is a linear function of the 
logarithm of the time of exposure." The words in italics were 
missed out. 


** Фпе- тап °° Portfolios.—The Executive Committee of the 
Affiliation of Photographic Societies is engaged upon the forma- 


PORTRAITS OUT OF DOORS. | 
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By CONSTANCE Н. ELL!S. 


Illustration 


on page 
Such an attempt at picture making is essen- < 
tially a game for two, but given a good model who 
will play up to us we need not drop our work when such sunny 
days are over. By snapshotting her, in summer we «hall Fave 


359. 6, 


Among the Wild Flowers. 


trained her for time exposures in the winter, and taught her 
the patience required by all models who pose indoois to the 
amateur ! 


Ls s 21 


tion of a series of '' one-man ” collections of prints (portfolics) 
for circulation amongst the affiliated :ocieties. Several well- 
known workers have already accepted the invitation of the 
committee to loan a set of their prints for this purpose, and 
contribute some descriptive notes concerning them. The 
portfolios are to be kept in circulation for about twelve months, 
and will be available by the commencement of the autumn 
session. They should prove an interesting and attractive 
feature at societies’ meetings, and, in addition to their educa- 
tive value, promote some useful discussions. 

Daimler Photographie Society.—Mr. Е. С. Couch has been 
elected hon. secretary of this society in place of Mr. H. C. Keep- 
ing, resigned. Communications for the secretary should be 
addressed to him c/o Messrs. The Daimler Co., Ltd., Daimler 
Works, Coventry. 


* PHOTOGRAMS or tHe YEAR " 


NOW ON SALE. 
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A FEW EXPERIMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH RADIO-ACTIVITY. | 


Special to ‘* The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


CONSIDERABLE amount of attention has lately 
been given to radio-activity, and an account of a few 
experiments performed by an amateur may be of 
interest. In all these experiments rapid orthochromatic 
plates were used, and with the exception of the photo- 
graphs taken direct in the camera, each one was enclosed 
in a light-tight red envelope, and this again in a black 
envelope, the same as are used in X-ray work. 
One plate was left under a piece of pitchblende for four 
days, and another was left under a different piece of pitch- 
blende for a similar time, but with a gold coin between. 


A Piece of Pitchblende. 


By R. GORBOLD. 


entirely in the same way that the gold coin did under the 
pitchblende. Another experiment was tried with different 
metals under the tube of radium compound. Тһе cross 
was lead as before, the square tinfoil, and the triangle 


в А 
Tube of Radium photographed by Daylight and by its own Light. 


aluminium ; it can be seen that the lead has stopped the 
rays entirely, while the tin has only let them through to 
a very small degree, and the aluminium has hardly offered 
any resistance to their progress. It must be clearly 
understood that these invisible rays are quite different: 
from the visible phosphorescence, and their action must 


гі see ints that the pi : as | 
It will be seen from the prints that the pitchblende ha not be confused im any way. There are other elements 


materially affected the plate, except where the plate has 
been protected by the gold coin. The amount of radium 
in pitchblende is about a millionth per cent., so that the 
total amount in the sample used must.have been infinitely 
small, yet the photographic plate has detected its presence. 

А tube of radium compound was also used in a num- 
ber of efperiments. In the dark this compound shows 
a certain amount of phosphorescence, and a photograph 
was taken of it by its own light. Тһе tube was photo- 
graphed by daylight, as seen in A; the room was 
then darkened, another plate inserted in the camera, 
and the shutter opened for twelve hours, with the result 
seen in B. The light, although very faint, is visible, but 
when the tube of radium compound was placed on one 
of the plates which was enclosed in the light-tight envelopes 


Effect of Pitchblende on Photographic Plate, the dark circle showing 
the protection of a gold coin. 


for twelve hours the action was a very strong one. "These 
invisible rays will pass through almost anvthing, but 
certain substances like lead, gold, and platinum bar their 
progress altogether. Тһе black cross seen in the illustra- 
tion was cut from lead foil, and it has protected the plate 


that possess the 
power of emit- 
ting these active 
invisible rays 
besides radium, 
only in a less 
degree, such as 
uranium and 
thorium. 1% is 
possible to de- 
monstrate this 
with uranium 
nitrate, ^ using 
the method that 
has already been 


Showing different Degrees of Resistance of 


Various Metals. 


358 


described, but the experiment will require a very much 
longer time. Some incandescent gas mantles contain 
thorium, and will affect a photographic plate in the same 
wav. 

Many luminous watches and 
clocks owe their light to ra- 
dium. Six small discs that 
are made to put on clocks 
were taken and placed on the 
outside of the light-tight en- 
velopes containing a photo- 
graphic plate, and after twelve 
hours the plate was developed 
with the result seen in the 
illustration. Radium com- 
pound with | mesothorium 
added is what is generally used 
for making these discs, and 
it shines brightly in the dark. 

Radio-activity opens a very wide field for investigation 
and research if access be had to a chemical laboratory. 


Effect of Notch Discs. 
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A GARDEN PORTRAIT. By Constance Н. E tts. 
See article on page 357. 
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Bv Miss M. MEYER. 


SUMMER, 


The original, a bromide print (6 х 8), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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Bv Miss WILLIAMINA PARRISH (U.S.A.) 
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7 ?ОХӨТЕОСТІУЕ CRITICISM.—88. 


“ Ou—ah—um-—yes! What’s this? 
Oh, nothing but a single figure," etc. And 
yet why, my friend, did you turn back to 
look again at it, and perhaps a second 
time? Сап you answer that question ? 
Or shall we tell you what it was which 
caught your eye and attention ? It's 
simplicity. Just that. For there is nothing 
in art which gets straight hold of you —like 
a firm handgrip on your shoulder—as does 
a simple direct appeal. Every orator, actor, 
poet, or preacher knows that he is half way 
and more to his goal if with some simple, 
straight opening sentence he can get а 
grip on your attention. 

We do not attempt to say that this picture is an ideal com- 
position, for there are here two or three things which might 
well have been '' quite other," as they say across the water ; 
but it serves excellently well as a text, showing how its sheer 
simplicity and directness of appeal come out first of all. 

Usually natural-scenery subjects are'full to overflowing with 
subject matter, and far more camera pictures fail from contain - 
ing too much rather than too little. The fact is that our eye 
from childhood becomes accustomed to the prodigality of nature, 
so that while the eye sees it all in a second, the mind gives 
attention only to a few things. But the lens and plate see and 
record it all impartially. They take no interest in any one or 
other thing. Thus often may be found one of the several reasons 
why our prints fail to revive the pleasure of our first seeing the 
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subject. Неге in this print there is no confusion as to the 
leading interest. There is nothing in rivalry with the figure. 

But before we turn the page let us look again and see if there 
is not another hint which this print may afford. '' What a 
fine, wide road ! "—anyhow, the near parts of it seem to be very 
wide indeed, as such roads go. On a second look the road 
certainly seems much nairower towards the distance. This 
perspective or proportion accentuation points to two causes, 
viz., the use of a lens of focal length considerably shorter than 
the average shortest distance of distinct vision, viz., ten inches, 
or so, and, secondly, the inclusion in the same picture of a 
very near picture plane and other planes at a considerable 
distance. Either extreme part with mid-distance only would 
not have given this exaggerated contrast of sizes effect. 

There is another hint offering itself, viz., the undesirability 
of bringing the figure so far forward that she is almost touching 
the picture plane. Іп this case one gets the notion that the 
next step forward will bring her foot on to the picture frame 
edge. One feels impelled to jump aside to let her go past. = р. 

Then again the picture space to the right and left is rather 
too nearly equal for an eye-restful effect. It looks rather 
like trying and failing to get the figure exactly in the middle 
of the picture. Had the camera and plate been held the other 
way, Le. with the longer side vertical instead of horizontal, 
probably we should not have noticed the apparent great width 
of road, and we should have had a little more foreground between 
us and the figure. But in spite of everything said and unsaid 
the simplicity and directness of effect compel and deserve 
attention. 


Bv Н. FIELDHOUSE. 
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AN ELECTRIC PRINTING BOX. 

HE following particulars and diagrams 

wil show how an electric printing 
box in which the light used is supplied 
by means of an ordinary pocket flash. 
lamp battery, may be easily and quickly 
constructed, at a trifling expense, by any 
reader. The one here described is entirely 
self-contained, always ready, and ex- 
tremely convenient to use, and economises 
time, labour, and expense. Unlike many 
electric printers on the market, it does 
not require to be connected with any 
electric installation, therefore it may be 
constructed and used by readers who 
happen to reside in country districts. If 
made according to the dimensions given, 
negatives up to and including half-plate 
size may be printed, and since printing 
is effected by very short exposures those 
readers possessing smaller cameras than 
half-plate are advised to make their 
printer the same size as indicated. 

The articles required for making are 

as follows :— 


(1) An ordinary plain picture or photo- 
graph frame taking a piece of glass size 
5 in. by 7 in., such as mav 
be purchased at any sta- 
tioner's for a few pence. • 4 

(2) Some wood of 3-16ths 
or of } inch thickness. 
Three-ply tea-chest wood is 
probably the best and 
cheapest for the purpose, 


FIG 3 SHOWING PRINTING 


BOX WITH FRONT & SIDE 
DETACHED 


, WIRE CONNECTING 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


and any grocer will supply such a tea- 
chest for about sixpence. 

(3) А reel of fine wire, costing 14. at 
the stationer's or penny bazaar. 

(4) А piece of felt, size 5 in. by 7 in. 
(5 Two small hinges. 

(6 and 7) A pocket flashlamp battery 
and bulb costing 1s. and 6d. respectively, 
and some small nails (gimp pins are best), 
a piece of tin, and a sheet of white card. 


We will assume that the wood to be 
used is of 3-16ths in. thickness. The first 
job is to cut a piece of wood to the same 
width as the frame (mine measured 
Si in. by 61 in), but 13 in. longer. This 
forms the bottom. Next cut two pieces 
9$ in. by 71 in. for the sides, two pieces 
7} in. by 6$ in. for the back and front, 
one piece оў in. by 6$ in. for the top, and 
one piece 7 in. by 6} in. for the partition. 
Now cut a piece of wood 6} in. by 14 in., 
with a circular opening of 4 in. diameter 
in the centre. Then cut two pieces of 
tin, one measuring 2 in. by 1 in., and 
the other 3 in. by r in., and in the latter 
piece punch a circular hole in the centre 


into which the bulb will screw. Punch 

Ж” WIRE FASTENED YYITH TACK 

WHICH TOUCHES BATTERY TERMINAL, 
INOICATED BY ARROW, WHEN 
COVER CLOSED 


Қ 


/Ж FELT 


SATTZAY 8 20.8 


POSITION DF BATTERY 
WHEN PARTITION FIXED 


Z7 NHITE CARD REFLECTOR 
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a small hole into each piece of tin to 
receive wires to connect battery (see 
fig. 1). | 

We may now commence to fit the 
article together. First tack the strip of 
wood (61 by 14) across the bottom at 
3} in. from one end. Тһе small piece 
of tin should now be fastened under- 
neath the opening in wood strip. Now 
fasten the larger piece of tin on the top 
of the wood strip so that the centre 
openings correspond, and care should be 
taken to see that the two pieces of tin 
are not connected except by the bulb 
when screwed through the centre open- 
ing. If a separate length of wire is now 
fastened to each piece of tin the bottom 
will be completed as shown in fig. I. The 
sides and back are now fixed to the 
bottom and nailed to the frame at the 
top the frame lying with its face toward 


the inside of the box. Before fastened 
the inside of the side pieces should be 
covered with white paper. 

A reflector consisting of a piece of 
white card 16 in. by 61 in. (or two pieces 
9 in. by 6} in., which would overlap in 
box) is fitted to form a curve stretching 
from the back top to the bottom, and 
then to the front top (see fig. 3). The 
reflector should have a hole in the centre 
to allow the bulb to appear through. 
We have now to prepare the cover by 
cutting a line across $ in. from the end, 
and securing same with two hinges (see 
fig. 2), then screwing the smaller piece 
to the frame at the back, showing hinges 
uppermost. A piece of wood barely 
5 in. by 7 in, and with felt attached, 
should be fastened to the underside of 
cover, so that it fits into the írame 
opening when cover is closed. The wire 
from the back should be drawn along 
the underside of cover and fastened in 
front, as in fig. 3. 

The front partition is next fixed, and 
the battery fastened thereto in a position 


Continued on page 4 (Supplement). 
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HOME PORTRAITURE AND THE “FOLLOWING EYE." 


N the minds of most 
people fifty years 
or so ago, taking a 
photograph meant 
pretty much the 
same thing as photo- 
graphing a_ living 
person. In other 
words, photography 
and portraiture were 
often taken as sy- 
nonymous. 

This is an inter- 
esting point, because 
on becoming possessed of a camera 
the beginner more often than not 
makes his first essay in portraiture. 

Thus it would appear that in his mind 
portrait making is the first and most 
material occupation of the photogra- 


pher. Perhaps the family album partly 


accounts for this association of ideas. 
It is, however, a matter of regret, 
because it is beginning at the wrong 
end, i.e. at the most difficult part. 
Moreover, should his early attempts 
prove unusually disappointing, the 
photographic aspirant may find his 


enthusiasm damped, and perhaps he 


gives up the hobby in disgust—not 
realising the difficulties of the work. 
Camera portraiture has been sarcasti- 
cally dubbed ‘‘the gentle art of 
making enemies." 

But let us look on the other side of 
the matter. It is beyond question 


that there are countless examples of 
amateur portraiture which have given 
immeasurable pleasure, and that are 
valued far more than the products of 
the leading lights in the professional 
ranks. They may be quite third rate 
judged from a technical outlook, yet 


, 


there is “а something " about granny 
with her knitting, dad with his news- 
paper, etc., that is absent in the pro- 
fessional portraits of the same people 
which cost “по end." The fact is the 


with a camera is a very big job, and 
is not exhausted with a dozen plates. 
It means long and careful study, but 
there are no difficulties which patience 
and care cannot overcome. Further- 


home worker has in certain ways a 
big advantage. He knows his sitters. 
He can get lifelike and pleasing sur- 
roundings. His sitters do not feel 
“ strange " with him as they did with 
the professional. Plenty of time can 
be devoted to the work. If we do not 
get what we want at first, we can try 
again, and so forth. 

All this points to two small bits of 
advice in connection with portraiture. 
First, if you are quite a beginner, do 
not start off with portraits. Be content 
to get your hand in, as it were, with 
some non-living object, e.g., a very 
simple little view or landscape, a 
cottage (not too near), etc. Let it be 
simple, and do it over and over again 


until you have got a good negative 
which gives a good print. Second, if 
you are not quite a beginner and have 
perhaps (ie. probably) already tried 
portraiture, and again “ретгһарв” 
not been very successful, do not let 
failure dishearten you. Portraiture 


more it abounds with countless very 
interesting problems. 

On the next page is reproduced an 
example of a problem which crops up 
frequently. Тһе original photograph 
wasentered inthe '' Beginner'sCompeti- 
tion." It is a very creditable bit of 
work and shows considerable promise. 
It also offers one or two general hints 
which are worth reference. 

Presumably this boy is seated facing 
a window giving a rather strong front 
light. Тһе right cheek in full light 
does not show quite enough light 
and shade variation or gradation. On 
the left cheek we pass rather suddenly 
frem strong light to strong dark (shade 
and shadow). These weak features 
indicate the need of some light-diffus- 
ing medium between the figure and 
window. For example, tissue paper, 
thin muslin, etc. This would have 
helped in two ways, i.e. by softening the 
at present over-strong directly incident 
light, and by diffusing or scattering 
light into the shaded or shadow parts, 
i.e. darkening the lights and lighting 
up the darks. Thus—contrary to the 
usual impression—this diffusing screen 
would have very little effect as regards 
length of exposure required. | 

Passing over the oft-discussed and 
quite important question as to whether 
it is or is not desirable to let the 
sitter look at the camera, we come to 
the problem part of the matter, viz., 
why do the eyes in certain portraits 
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follow the spectator as he moves from 
one side to the other of the portrait ? 
This so-called “ following eye ” is not 
often so well marked as it is in nearly 
life-size paintings, simply because most 
portrait photographs are considerably 
less than life size. Apart from the size 
factor, there 15 no difference, while for 
equal-sized examples the photograph 
usually has the advantage. 

Now this “following eye” notion 
has been made something of a mystery. 
Curiously enough the subject seems to 
have been always overlooked or 
skipped in those books where we 
should expect to find it noticed and 
explained. For it is, in fact, a quite 
simple matter in essence, although not 
quite easy to put into unmistakable 
words. 

Let us forget the eye for a moment 
and imagine that we are looking or 
pointing our lens straight along or 
into a cylindrical box. (See fig. B, 
where, however, the lens was not 
quite as centrally placed as one could 
desire. But perhaps the reader will 
kindly imagine a better result. This 
would show a near and larger circle 
for the front edge, and a smaller con- 
centrically placed circle for the far 
end of the box. If we move our lens 
or observation point to the left we 
get such a result as fig. A, orif we move 
to the right we get sometbing like 
fig. C. Now this picture difference 15 
due to our moving viewpoint as we 
look at a real solid object in relief, i.c. 
having height, width, and depth (i.e. 
front to back); that is to sav, an 
object having three dimensions in 
space. Next we observe that in the 
three pictures A, B, and C there is 
not very much difference among them 
as regards the height and width of 
the front circular opening—these parts 
being all pretty nearly the same 
distance from us, ie. a flat-facing 
plane. But the chief difference is due 
to the object having depth (front to 
back). Now let us set the pictures 
A, B, C, flat up against a wall, and 
view them as we walk past them. 


, 


-These flat two-dimension pictures do 


not show any such change as we had 
when moving right and left in front 
of the real article (cylindrical box) 
in three dimensions. 

Here, then, comes out the secret of 
the whole thing—the kev of the so- 
called mystery—viz., that in a picture 
we have height and width only, i.c. 
no depth front to back. So that a 
change of viewpoint right to left, up or 
down, shows us always the same 
thing, i.e. the various parts of the paper 
or canvas do not change their relative 
position as do the different depths of a 
solid object. Take the case of fig. B 
(ignoring A and C for the moment). 
As we view this from the right or left 
it is practically just the same. So that 
what we see in any one position we 
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may reasonably expect to see from 
any other view point. Suppose for a 
moment we are in the central position, 
and that it represents a gun pointed 
directly at it---it will do the same if 
we change our position—we shall see 
the same picture always. Similarly 
the “gun ” in fig. A seems to be 
pointed over our right shoulder, how- 
ever we view it. 

Now let us applv this to a picture of 
апу size (figs. D, E, F). In fie. E we 
have a front view of the face with the 
eye looking straight towards us. If 
we view this picture cither from the 
right or left the eye still seems to be 
looking straight at us, just as though 


By Philip Smith. 


the person had turned the face in 
accordance with our right or left 
change of position. But had the head 
itself remained fixed, and we moved 
our camera to the left or right, we 
should (in the photograph) hav e got 
som? such results as figs. D or F. 
We thus again see the necessary 
difference between viewing a flat- 
plane /wo-dimension thing like a pic- 
ture, and viewing a solid object in 
relief having also a third (depth) 
dimension. In brief, then, a flat object 
is the same from whatev er point we 
view it, while an object “іп the round," 
as artists put it, i.e. in relief, solid or 
in three dimensions, is not the same 
when we change our position. So that 
if the eye looks at us (i.e. at the lens) 
in one position we have the “ follow- 
ing eye"' effect. The same thing, of 
course, applies to the magic boat idea, 
ie. which appears to be moving 
directly towards or away from us, 
and thus at times may seem to twist 
round as we view it from different view- 
points. 

Now а hint or two for those who 
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desire to make a few experiments 
in this connection. If it be desired to 
emphasise the ''following eye” idea 
it will help if such a position of figure, 
head and eye be chosen as suggests 
the idea of looking at us. 

Thus in the case of the portrait here 
shown, the body we view sideways, 
the turn of the head and further turn 
of the eye both greatly help the sug- 
gestion that the person is looking at 
or towards us. We may study these 
factors singly by covering up first one 
and then another part of the picture. 
In this case the half right-angle turn 
of the head and similar further turn 
of the eyes show the effect at almost 
its extreme. But in picture making 
such a marked turn of the eyeball is a 
little too suggestive of eye strain. 
Another curious comparable effect 
may be obtained by tilting the sitter's 
head slightly backwards, when the eyes 
look at the lens. Such a picture held 
well up above head level still seems to 
be looking downwards at us. 

Finally if the sitter looks at the lens 
the picture (negative and print) will 
likewise look at the lens (from the 
other side of it) and thus if the lens- 
to-plate distance be not too short we 
get the most striking effect when 
viewing the result at or about this 
lens-to-plate distance. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 
Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 


“ Apparatus for Architectural Photo- 
graphy.” 

'" Why a Lens has Stops.” 

“ What ' Depth of Focus’ Means." 

'" Holiday Work in the Country.” 

" Hints on Dealing with Figures in 
Landscape." 

“ The Snapshot Portrait." 

‘° Garden Groups." 

“ On Buying Second-hand Apparatus." " 

“ Bromoil for Beginners." 

" Flower Photography апа  Ortho- 
chromatic Plates.” 

“А Page of Tested Formule.” 

" Making Up Solutions.” 

“Тһе Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.” 

“ Simple Camera Facts." 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses.” 

“ The Choice of Camera and Lens.” 

“ Some Interior Subjects.” 

“ Varnishing a Negative.” 

“ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
IE 

'" How to Photograph Plants.” 

““ Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 
graphy." 

“ About Cloud Negatives.” 

“Тһе Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

'" How to Expose Correctly.” 

“ About the Fixing Bath." 

'" War-time Subjects.” 


Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE А. P. AND Р. N,, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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THE маныы QUALITY 


xLLINGW ORTHS 


GASLIGHT 


PAPER 


SLOGAS 


is established beyond question by the chorus of praise it 
receives and the ever-increasing demand for it from amateurs. 
“SLOGAS,” as its name implies, is a real slow-printing 
Gaslight paper of enormous latitude, simple to work, yield- 
ing magnificent prints— and remember, if you under or 
over-expose, or under or over-develop, it will not stain. 


MADE IN TWO GRADES— 
VIGOROUS (hard) for soft and weak negatives. 
PORTRAIT (soft) for contrasty and normal negatives. 


EACH GRADE IN THREE SURFACES— 
GLOSSY — MATT— and SATIN. 


| ОРЕН IN SUBDUED ARTIFICIAL LIGHT INSTRUCTIONS ENCLOSED 


Sole Manufacturers : 
THOMAS 
ILLINGWORTH & CÓ, Lr», 
PARK ROYAL, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, 


LONDON, N.W.10. 


"*Slogas 


can be obtained from all 
photographic dealers at 
| the same price as any 
PERFECT PRINTS ALL THE TIME "AND EVERY TIME ordinary Gaslight Paper. 


Wars THOS, ILLINCWORTH а СО. LY Делает LEONIA LOMDON som 


Sige 4М»ая Мо. 0/7 ShOCES 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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. * HANDYMAN "'—Continued from p. 364. 


to allow wire on cover to touch one of 
the battery terminals when cover is 
closed. Тһе front wire is drawn under 
the partition and fastened to the batterv 
terminal, it being adjusted so that this 
wire touches one terminal, and the wire 
on cover will, when cover closed, touch 
the other terminal, but neither wire 
should touch both terminals. The front 
is now fitted, and our electric printing 
box is ready for use, but if a finish is 
required it may be well sandpapered, 
and given a coat of Brunswick black 
diluted with turpentine, which makes a 
lovely brown stain. 
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To use the printer a negative is placed 
on glass of frame and covered with a 
piece of bromide paper, and the cover is 
closed, causing the felt to press paper 
into close contact with negative, while 
the wire on cover is brought into con- 
tact with the battery terminal, thus 
causing the bulb to light. With a new 
battery the exposure required for a 
medium negative using Kodak bromide 
is one second, but after a certain amount 
of use the battery gradually weakens 
and longer exposure is required. When 
the light becomes too feeble the battery 
should be replaced by a new one, although 
if used exclusively in the printing box 
a battery will last a considerable time. 
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The printer should be used in the 
dark-room with a yellow lamp burning, 
so that each print may be developed 
immediately after exposure. It would 
be advisable to bore a small hole through 
the centre of right-hand side, so that the 
light becomes visible each time the cover 
is closed, thus making sure that the 
print is exposed. When printer is not 
in use à sheet of card should cover the 
battery terminal to prevent the bulb 
lighting. The total cost of my electric 
printing box constructed on these lines 
was just under three shillings, and it is 
very doubtful whether а more useful 
photographic appliance could be con- 
structed for so low a sum. W. E. G 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The 
thing in photographing children is that the little 
darlings’ mothers mustn't make them tidy or even 
presentable, for when the maternal instinct of tidi- 
ness gets in its fell work, all hope of naturalness 


Time Exposures in a Crowd. 

Time exposures in a crowd is not the impossible, 
but very nearly so. All depends on the size and 
kind of crowd. In some crowds one can do very 
much as one likes without any impropriety, but in 
another type of crowd the photographer must be 
careful. When the head of the nation and his 
consort are present, well, time exposures are 
extremely difficult, as they necessitate the provision 
of stands of some kind or another. The manipula- 
tion of these impedimenta should and must be 
managed in such a way as not to interfere with 
the comfort and sight-seeing of our neighbours. 
The British Tommy is splendid, and helps the photo- 
grapher, so do the nurses, and our Алегісап visitors 
are most considerate. People are getting used to 
the press photographer, but when attempting 
records in colour it mea 15 an exposure of seconds, 
hence when the order is '* no posing " it seems and 
is an almost impossible task. The wastages of 
plates, especially in these expensive times, is heart- 
breaking, and the small percentages of successes 
is most depressing. These impressions are the 
outcome of practical experience, and were given 
me by Mr. C. B. Howdill, one of the principal 
exponents of colour photography among northern 
societies, i | 
The King and Qucen in Colour Photography. 

Mr. C. B. Howdill is a vice-president and lecturer 
on the staff of the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
of Societies who has long had the ambition to 
photograph their Majesties, the King and Queen, 
in colour. At last the opportunity came a week 
ago when the King and Queen were paving a visit 
to the commercial metropolis of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Ап investiture was held at Decketts 
Park Military Hospital, Leeds, the ceremony taking 
place on the spacious lawn in front of the hospital, 
which was crowded with between 5,000 and. 6,000 
guests. There were some hundreds of men in 
hospital blue, and nurses and hospital] sisters in 
their uniforms, and the scene was опе of the most 
striking, if not the most striking, ever seen in the 
hospital grounds. Mr. Howdill had the assistance 
of another well-known Yorkshire three-colour 
worker, Mr. W. Scruton, the recent winner of two 
awards at the. Hampshire House, exhibition, who 
will also be remembered as a plaque winner in ТнЕ 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER competitions, and the 
holder of the '* Brockman "' silver cup in the Leeds 
Camera Club, апа for other successtul events. Тһе 
result of the attempt is a good three-colour negative 
of the Queen, with a background of military and 
naval men and nurses. The others are of the 
King, and one or two groups taken at the close 
when the crowd of bigwigs, generals, and officers 
broke up into groups. 


The Rambling Habit. 

Earlier in the season I strongly advocated the 
continuance of all society rambles, outings, and 
gatherings, and if one wanted support of these 
views it is easily found in recent successes of many 
societies who followed up the suggested advice. 
Notably among the successes I find that of the 


Leeds Cainera Club. A year ago they were nearly 
" dead," a week ago there were thirty present at 
a photographic ramble. The venue was “ Kirkstall 
Abbey," the weather was ideal for photography, 
and the men had come well provided with plates. 
The president of the club, Mr. Alf. Mattison, who 
has been recently appointed, has already made his 


° mark in record work, being the joint author of a 


book dealing with “ Old Leeds," wholly illustrated 
from his own negatives. He was therefore quite 
at home last Saturday afternoon in the precincts 
of Kirkstall Abbey. He was backed by а past 
president and also a past secretarv. One of the 
members present gave a short architectural descrip- 
tion of the abbey, pointing out several of the in- 
teresting details as the party went round. The 
president gave practical hints and assistance to 
the new members who were present. The whole 
gatbering was a great success, and both a profitable 
and pleasant afternoon was spent amidst the bygone 
glories of this famous monastery. 


Environment in Figure Studies. 


Having said something. about the personnel of 
the party, let us for a moment consider the practical 
side of the outing. The party were fortunate in 


having two or three young girls with them who . 


willingly posed in a number of the photographs ; 
the figure studies being arranged by the secretary, 
C. W. Fletcher, assisted by Treasurer Ramsden, 
and these operations gave thought to an idea of 
mine that much more could be done in this direction 
by a combination of the. antiquity of the setting 
and the dressing of suitable models to coincide 
with the age of the monastery period. Even іп а 
county that also contains the mother house of 
Fountains and such sisters as Rievaulx and Byland, 
Jervaulx, Selby and Roche, the remains of Kirk- 
stall Abbey, from their extent and preservation, 
and the completeness with which they illustrate 
the characteristic architecture and arrangements 
of a Cistercian monastery, stand second in ипрогї- 
ance only to those of Fountains. Some years ago 
judicious clearances made them favourable subjects 
for architecture and record study, but since that 
date a complete change has been and is daily taking 
place in the setting. A growth of bush and plant 
life is adding picture to age, and the conditions 
are now extremely favourable for carrying into 
effect the line of idea I have suggested. A number 
of the negatives taken a week ago are to be 
developed in the club room at the monthly meet- 
ing, and so they are maintaining a continuity of 
interest, 

Photography of Kiddies. 

Mr. W. E. Walker, at the Hampshire House 
Photographic Society, said he made no оу 
for presenting his set of just a number of “ kiddies,” 
and certainly there was none needed. Someone 
has said that taking “ cats" was quite a simple 
undertaking compared with the magnitude of the 
labour and patience entailed in successfully de- 
picting the same number of children. Not having 
tried '* cats" I cannot sav, but an essay on dogs 
some time ago was a sufficiency in itselí to ensure 


` result. 


no further experiments. most important 


must be abandoned. What is wanted is realism, 
and not the artificiality of tidy hair, neat bows ot 
ribbon, а clean face, and a spotless pinafore. Any 
attempt to pose the little sitters is fatal. The 
prime necessities are good lighting, interesting 
subjects preferably, a reflex camera with a very 
fast long-focus lens, an operator with any amount 
of nerve, and an absolute promptitude of decision. 
Some would álso add а stock of ‘* good luck," but 
if а series is attempted then chance must be 'cli- 
minated. Spontaneity is the keynote of success 
and under-exposure the certainty of failure. 


The Subtle Difference. 


Environment, of course, plays no small part in 
the success of the children's pictures, and Mr. 


.Walker more than once in the course of his remarks 


pointed out the difference between rustic children 
laying in the lanes and the children of the visitors 
rom the city or town who may be indulging in 
exactly the same games. There is always a subtle 
difference that is difficult to describe, yet apparent 
even to the untrained eye. My observations on 
fügures in the Kirkstall Abbey note have a relative 
interest to remarks made on this point bv Mr. 
Walker. It is the environment that counts in the 
In cases of suspected under-exposure it is 
wise to use very dilute developer, and again any 
amount of patience. 1% is really surprising how 
much detail can be ccaxed out of a plate if ойе 
bears in mind the good old tag '* Festina lente." To 
be really successful one must bend to the child, to 
be at home with the kiddies; in fact, he must 
completely be in their element. 


Women's Work in Photography. 

At demobilisation one of the problems we shall 
have to solve із how to utilise the work of women 
in the better interests of the nation, and it may 
be taken for granted they will loom very much 
larger іп the affairs of the country than hitherto. 
That commerce and photography will co-ordinate 
in many forms and phases is equally certain, and 
here I suggest there is an opening for women's 
work in the photographic "aM: Their well-known 
habit of carefulness, neatness, and aptitude for 
detail should naturally fit them for a successful 
presecution of a profession that asks for all these 
qualities: Probably there was something of this 
lurking behind the minds of the council of the 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society when 
they decided to promote an exhibition of the work 
of some of the most prominent women photographers 
of the couhtry. Some cighty prints by Mesdames 
G. A. Barton, Cottom, Ethel Malcolm, Marie Pear- 
son, Warburg and Venables are displayed. The 
whole forms an exhibit of the highest possible 
excellence. The characteristics of the work gener- 
allv are breadth of effect and excellence ot tone 
rendering. Some of tbe colour bromoil work is 
exceedingly fine. 
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LENS EFFICIENCY 


Some lenses may turn out good, 
i ж Ly i % 

But don't risk it. 
ж % i % % 


The Holostigmat is known to 
be good, 


% % % 3 L 
Because it is the most efficient. 
+ ‚ ФЬ % % 4+ 


Therefore it is the lens for you. 


 Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates 


Wratten Panchromatic 


Dum Plate. 
with K els Filter. 


Correct gloir rendering plays a very important part 
in the successful photography of flowers. Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates give you correct colour rendering. 


Look at these two reproductions. The ordinary plate. 


renders the rose water- -lilies, the green leaves and 
muddy water, in almost one tone: the Wratten 


Каста: clearly renders the different colour values. 


Write for free POUR. 
E Real Orthochromatism.!" 


Kodak Ltd. (Wratten Division), Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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wrt could you wish for better than a 

Cameo—a smart, compact, folding 
camera that you can slip into your pocket, a 
camera that you can use in the hand or on a 
stand, with plates in dark slides, or film-pack 
adapter ; so simple that you can learn all about 
it in a few moments; so efficient that your 
results will be the envy of all your friends ? 


Points of a Cameo —-—9 ` wood 
body and baseboard ; covered morocco- 
grained leatherette; substantial one- 
piece metal front; Lukos shutter; 
reliable lens; accurate focussing scale 
and infinity catch; hooded focussing 
screen and metal plate - holders. 


Your dealer can supply any of the’ following 
cameras from stock, or obtain by return post. 


Ol Single Achromatic Lens, F/1 9 3 5 /- 


Shutter, and опе slide 


O2 Primus Symmetrical Lens, cades 42:6 


Shutter, and опе slide 

Primus S І F/8. Lukos 3-speed 
O3 Shutter, тале UE Mud рея slides 52/ 6 
04 ا‎ Rapid Aplanat F/8, eae 70/- 


two slides „4 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, Ltd., | 


CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON AVENUE, 
` LONDON, EC4. | 
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}-pl. Lizars’ Challenge Model E Hand or Stand | 


Camera, Goerz Dagor Series III. F/€.8 double 
anastigmat lens, in Unicum shutter, speeded from 
I sec, to 1-100th part and time, full double exten- 
sion, rising and cross front, swing and reversing 
back, 3 double bookform dark slides, and solid 
leather case; in finest order; 20 55. 

5 by 4 Goerz-Anschutz (late model), Goerz Dagor 
Series III. F/6.8 double anastigmat lens, in focus- 
sing mount, self-capping focal-plane shutter, speeded 
from 1-1oth sec. to 1-r,oooth part and time, also 
pneumatic adjustment to 5 seconds, 3 double dark 
slides, film-pack adapter, and solid leather case; 
£16 тоз. 

i-pl. Newman and Guardia Square-form Reflex, 
Zeiss Convertible Protar anastigmat lens F/6.3, 
focal-plane shutter, speeded from r-roth sec. to 
1-8ooth part and time, triple extension, revolving 
back, rising and falling front, deep focussing hood, 
3 double dark slides, changing box, and case 
{21 105. 

Postcard Folding Klito Hand or Stand Camera, 
extra rapid Aplanat lens, in Ensign Sector shutter, 
speeded from 1 sec. to 1-100th part and time, U 
stirrup front, rising and cross, focussing, hooded 
screen, reversible finder, 3 dark slides; absolutely 
new; £4 125. 6d. 

5 by 4 late model Goerz-Anschutz Focal-plane, 
Goerz Dagor Series III. F/6.8 double anastigmat 
lens, in focussing mount, self-capping focal-plane 
shutter, speeded from r-1oth sec. to r-1,00oth part 
and time, also pneumatic adjustment to 5 seconds, 
6 double dark slides, and solid leather case; £17. 

No. 2 Ensignette, achromatic lens, time and inst. 
shutter, brilliant finder, daylight loading for films 
3 by 2, complete in purse case; 38s. 6d. 

tf by 2% Watech-pocket Carbine, Primus extra 
rapid Ар!апаї lens, in Lukos II. speeded shutter, 

uick focussing adjustment, reversible finder, 

sing front, daylight loading for films 3} by 2%; 
brand new; (6. 

No. 1 Ensignette Vest-pocket Camera, Ensign 
anastigmat lens Е/5.8, time and inst. shutter, day- 
light loading for films, complete in purse case; 


£3 5s. 

No. За Pesteard Folding Pecket Medak, Bausch 
and Lomb best quality R.R. lens, in Automat 
shutter, specded from 1 sec. to 1-1ooth part and 
time, quick-focussing adjustment, rising and cross 
.£ront, light loading for films 5$ by 23; £4 7s. 6d. 

і-рі. Keros Hand or Stand Camera, leather 
covered, Ross Homocentric anastigmat lens F/6.3, 
in Koilos shutter, speeded from 1 sec. to 1-300th 
part and time, full double extension, rising and 
swing front, swing and reversing back, wide-angle 
rack, 3 double dark slides; absolutely new; £16 25. 

5 by 4 Staley Reflex, Staley Euryplan F/6.8 anas- 
tigmat lens, focal-plane shutter, speeded from r-1oth 
to 1-1,000th вес. and time, rack and pinion focus- 
sing, rising front, reversing back, 3 double dark 
slides, film-pack adapter, and 2 leather cases; fra. 

і-рі. No. 2 Planex Reflex, Ross F/4.5 Homo- 
centric anastigmat lens, focal-plane shutter, speeded 
from 1-1oth to 1-1,oooth sec. and time, very long 
extension, revolving back, rising and falling front, 
Mackenzie-Wishart daylight-loading slide, and 12 
envelopes, complete in case; (15. 

зЁ by 21 не у-ур Carbine, Ross Homocentric 
anastigmat lens F;6.3, in Koilos shutter, speeded 
from І to 1-300th sec. and time, quick-focussing 
adjustment, rising front, daylight loading for films ; 
absolutely new; £13. 

No. 4a Speed Kodak, 7 in. F/4.5 Zeiss Tessar anas- 
tigmat lens, self-capping focal-plane shutter, speeded 
from 1-5th to 1-1,000th sec. and time, rack focussing, 
rising and cross front, daylight loading for films 
34 by 41, complete with plate attachment, 1 double 
dark slide, and solid leather case; (18 18s. 

i-pl Marion Soho Reflex, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 
anastigmat lens, focal-plane shutter, speeded from 
1-16th sec, to 1-700th part and time, rack and pinion 
focussing, long extension, rising and falling front, 
reversing back, 3 double dark slides, Mackenzie- 
Wishart daylight-loading slide, 9 envelopes, com- 
plete in case; {21 тоз. 


! 
‘Phones 
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Proprietor—R. Green. 


{-р!. Butcher's Popular Pressman Reflex, Aldis 
F/4.5 anastigmat lens, focal-plane shutter, speeded 
from 1-15th to 1-1,000#һ sec. and time, rack and 
pinion focussing, у, and falling front, reversing 


back, 6 dark slides; £12. 

l-pl. Sanderson Hand or Stand Camera, fitted 
Goerz Dagor Series III. double anastigmat lens 
F;6.8, іп Unicum shutter, speeded from 1 sec. to 
1-100th part and time, long extension, rack and 
pinion focussing, universal rising, falling, and swing 
front, swing and reversing back, 6 dark slides, 
film-pack adapter, and case; {10 ss. 

3-pl Junior Popular Sanderson Field Camera, 
double extension, universal rising, falling and swing 
front, reversing back, Taylor, Taylor and Hobson 
best quality R.R. lens, roller-blind time and inst 
speeded shutter, turntable, 3 double bookform 
dark slides, threefold tripod; in finest order; 
£8 2s. 6d. 

}-pl. Shew Aluminium-bound Pocket Xit, fitted 
Goerz Dagor Series III. F/6.8 double anastigmat 
lens, in Optimo shutter, speeded from 1 sec. to 
I-300th part and time, Shew patent focussing 
flange, 3 double dark slides, and case; £9 17s. 64. 


WANTED 


— FOR — 


SPOT CASH 


OR IN EXCHANGE 


CAMERAS 


wi LENSES 


OF EVERY TYPE 


BY MAKERS OF REPUTE 


HIGHEST PRICES 
GIVEN IN THE TRADE 


Write or Са! if Possible 


}-pl. Folding Klito Pocket Hand or Stand Camera 
extra rapid Aplanat lens, speeded shutter, quick- 
focussing adjustment, rising and falling front, 
hooded screen, 6 dark slides, and сазе; £3 IOS. 

44 by 6 cm. Gaumont Vest-pocket Blocknote 
fitted Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 anastigmat lens, speeded 
shutter, direct-vision finder, 6 dark slides, and 
case; 8 175. 6d. 

ірі. Butcher's Folding Pocket Cameo Hand or 
Stand Camera, fitted Beck Mutar anastigmat lens 
F/6, in Lukos II. speeded shutter, double extension, 
rack and pinion focussing, rising and falling front, 
hooded screen, 3 slides, and film-pack аас 
£4 17s. 6d. 

і-рі. Regular Sanderson Hand or Stand Camera, 
Goerz Dagor Series III. F/6.8 double anastigmat 
lens, in Koilos shutter, speeded from т sec. to 
1-300th part and time, very long extension, universal 
rising, falling, and swing front, swing and reversing 
back, 6 double bookform dark mahogany slides, and 
leather case; {21 10s. 
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ірі. No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, Goerz anastig- 
mat lens F/6.3, in Goerz Sector shutter, speeded 
from } sec. to 1-r150th part and time, focussing 
adjustment, rising and cross front, davlight loading 


for films 4 by at £7 Ss. 

3-рі. Celsus Reflex, fitted Staley Euryplan Series 11. 
anastigmat lens, 9% in., F/5.6, Celsus self-capping 
focal-plane shutter, speeded from т-тоїһ sec. to 
I-8ooth part and time, outside adjustment, long 
extension, rack and ріпіоп focussing, universal 
rising and falling front, revolving back, 3 double 
dark slides; £23 105. 

5 by 4 Model B Ensign Reflex, fitted Goerz Celor 
F/4.8 anastigmat lens, self-capping  focal-plane 
shutter, speeded from r-1oth sec. to 1-1,00oth part 
and time, outside adjustment, rack and pinion 
focussing, rising and falling front, reversing back, 
3 double dark slides, and leather case; {20 7s. 

5 by 4 Century Supreme Folding Hand or Stand 
Camera, leather covered, triple extension, best 
quality R.R. lens, in Automat shutter, speeded 
from 1 sec. to r-100th part and time, rising and 
faling front, swing back and side swing, revolving 
bach, 6 double dark slides, and solid leather case ; 

4 155. 

i-pL Model II. Cameo Pocket Hand or Stand 
Camera, Velos F/7.7 anastigmat lens, in Lukos III. 
speeded shutter, speeded from 1 sec. to 1-1ooth 
part, bulb and time, full double extension, rack 
and pinion focussing, U stirrup front, rising and 
cross, hooded screen, 3 dark slides; absolutely 
new; {£6 155. 

Postcard Marion Soho Reflex, Dallmeyer Series II. 
stigmatic lens F/6, focal-plane shutter, speeded 
from 1-10th sec. to 1-7ooth part and time, rack 
and pinion focussing, rising and cross front, 6 daik 
slides, film-pack adapter, and case; £22. 

ł- 1. Lancaster Reflex, Blitz double anastigmat 
lens F/6.8, focal-plane shutter, speeded from 1-roth 
sec. to 1-1,000th part and time, rack and pinion 
focussing, rising and falling front, reversing back, 


part, Identoscope finder, rising front, focussing 
adjustment, 3 double dark slides, film-pack adapter, 
and 2 leather cases; £8 15s. 

4S by 107 mm. Richards’ Veraseope, fitted pair 
of rapid rectilinear lenses, time and inst. speeded 
shutter, detachable magazine for 12 plates, perfect 
changer with register, ош in case; {8 ss. 

Postcard Folding Pecket Hand or Stand Cam 
Ross doublet lens, in Automat shutter, speede 
from 1 sec. to 1-100th part, bulb, and time, double 
extension, rack and pinion focussing, rising and 
cross front, hooded screen, RUE slides ; £5 18s. 64. 

рі. Ernemann Folding Pocket Roll-film Camera, 
Ernemann R.R. lens, speeded shutter, rising front, 
Ee EDE adjustment, daylight loading for 
lms 3i by 41; $? 17s. 6d. | 

No. ا‎ y ocket Kodak, R.R. lens, in auto- 
matic speeded shutter, uick-focussing adjust- 
ment, daylight loading for dims, combination back 
for plates, focussing screen, and 2 double dark 
slides ; {3 7s. 6d. 

рі. Voigtlander Focal-plane, Voigtlander F/4.5 
Heliar anastigmat lens, in focussing mount, focal- 
plane shutter, speeded from r-1oth sec. to 1-1,000th 
part and time, rising and falling front, direct-vision 
Raider. 3 double dark slides; in perfect order; £11. 

1-pl. No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, Aldis anastigmat 
lens, Series II., F/6, in Kodak automatic shutter, 
speeded from т sec. to r-1ooth part, bulb and time, 
rising and cross front, quick-focussing adjustment, 
daylight loading for films, complete in leather case ; 


£6 5s. 

}-pl. All-British Planex Reflex, Aldis F/4.5 anas- 
tigmat lens, focal-plane shutter, speeded from 1-10oth 
to т-т,ооо{һ sec. and time, long extension, rack and 

inion focussing, reversing back, rising and falling 
ront, 3 double dark slides, Mackenzie-Wishart day- 
light loading slide, and 12 envelopes, complete in 
case; {13 135. 


90-94, F LEET ST., E.G.4 пат аи 
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FOR THE BIGGEST SELECTION OF HIGH-GRADE PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


No. 1 Special Kodak, taking pictures 31 by 21, 
B. and L. anastigmat F/6.3, Volosto fully speeded 
shutter, 1 second to 1-300th and time, reversible 
finder, latest Autographic back; (то. 

і-гі. Ernemann folding haad and stand, long 
extension, rack focus, engraved scale of distances, 
rising and cross front, rapid Aplanat lens F,6.8, 
Unicum fully speeded shutter, 1 second to r-10oth 
and time, reversible finder, level, also auxiliary 
direct-vision viewfinder, back screen, 3 slides, and 
wallet; £4 тоз. 

l-pl Shew focal-plane, long extension, Voigt- 
lander Heliar double anastigmat F/4.5, sunk focus- 
sing mount, Goerz Model A focal-plane shutter, 
speeds 5 seconds to 1-1,ооо4һ and time, back screen, 
6 featherweight double slides, direct-vision finder, 
leather сазе; /то тоз. 

5 by 4 Cartridge Kodak, К.К. lens, t., b., and i. 
Shutter, rising and cross front, 2 finders, plate back, 
screen, 2 double slides; splendid condition; {2 55. 

5 by 4 Regular Sanderson, long extension, rack 
focus, reversible finder, rising and swing front, 
К.К. lens F/8, Unicum shutter, т second to 1-100th, 
Antinous release, back screen, 3 double plate- 
holders; £6. 

і-рі. Salex de Luxe folding hand and stand, 
double extension, rack focus, rising and cross front, 
extra rapid Aplanat lens F/8, Ibso т second to 
1-rooth, reversible finder, back screen, 3 slides, in 
wallet; £4. 

l-pl. Leonar folding hand and stand, double 
extension, rack focus, rising and cross front, hooded 
finder and level, No. 2 Series II. Aldis F/6 anas- 
tigmat, Automat shutter, I second to 1-rooth, 
hand and pneumatic release, back screen, 3 single 
slides, and wallet; £4 ros. 

5 by 4 Junior model Sanderson, long extension, 
rack focus, reversible finder, level, 6 in. Beck Iso- 
stigmar lens F/5.8, Koilos shutter, т second to 1-z00th 
and time, rising and swing front, reversing back, 
back screen, changing box, canvas case; £8 17s. 6d. 

1-р!. T.O. folding Ruby hand and stand, double 
extension, rack focus, reversible finder, 2-way 
level, 7.2 in. Beck Isostigmar F/5.8 anastigmat, 
Celverex speeded shutter, 1r-roth to 1-80th and 
time, wide-angle movement, rising and swing front, 
drop baseboard, reversing back, back screen, “3 
bookform slides, canvas case; {то 158, 

5 by 4 N. and G. twin-lens reflex, Zeiss Protar 
anastigmat lens F/6, and 7% in. Wray К.К. lens, 
fully speeded shutter, } second to r-1ooth, 2 finders, 
level, rack focussing, 3 double plate-bolders, focus- 
sing screen, leather case; splendid order; {то тоз. 

Student’s microscope, focussing adjustment, 
swing mirror, l in. objective, eyepiece, live box, 
horseshoe stand, in mahogany case; {£3 17s. 6d. 


P.C. Deckrollo folding focal-plane, focussing 
adjustment, rising front, Iconometer viewfinder, 
focal-plane shutter, speeds to 1-r1,oooth and time, 
outside adjustments, back screen, Mackenzie- 
Wishart daylight-loading slide, 10 envelopes, 
leather case, without lens; £7 тоз. 


P.C. folding Klito, rising and cross front, Cooke 
Luxor F/6.8 double anastigmat, Ensign Simplex 
Auto. sbutter, speeds to 1-rooth and time, rever- 
sible finder, back screen, 2 single slides, leather 
case; £7 тоз. 

5 by 4 latest Goerz-Anschutz folding focal-plane, 
rising and cross front, Dagor F/6.8 double anas- 
tigmat, sunk focussing mount, direct-vision finder, 
selí-capping focal-plane shutter, speeds to 1-1,200th 
and time, bulb крон; à second to 5 seconds, 
back screen, 3 aluminium-bound double plate- 
holders, leather case; {13 5s. 

}-pl. Lonsdale conical bellows field, double exten- 
sion, rack focus, rising and swing front, swing and 
reversing back, wide-angle movement, Beck rapid 
symmetrical lens F/8, 3 double bookform slides, 
with spring locking catches, and hinged divisions ; 
splendid order; £3 7s. 6d. 

5 by 4 Ernemann folding focal-plane, rising and 
cross front, 150 mm. Dagor Series III. F/6.8 double 
anastigmat, sunk focussing mount, direct-vision 
finder, level, Ernemann focal-plane shutter, speeds 
1-25th to 1-2,500th and time, outside adjustments, 
back screen, 2 double bookform slides, leather case ; 
із 15S. 


No. 3a folding Brownie, reversible finder, Kodak 
Meniscus achromatic lens, t., b., and i. shutter, 
daylight loading; brand-new; 38s. 6d. 

l-pl Sichel de Luxe reflex, long extension, rack 
focus, rising front, 6 in. Homocentric F/6.3 anas- 
tigmat, sunk mount, deep hood, focal-plane shutter, 
speeds to r-r,oooth and time, outside adjustments, 
revolving back, back screen, 3 double plate-holders ; 
splendid order; £8 17s. 6d. 

P.C. Lancaster's folding focal-plane, rising and 
cross front, Goerz double anastigmat F/6.8, sunk 
focussing mount, direct-vision finder, focal-plane 
shutter, speeds 4 second to 1-1,300th and time, 
outside adjustments, direct-vision viewfinder, back 
screen, з double slides; fro 105. 

}-pl. No. 2 Planex reflex, triple extension, rising 
front, Ruby anastigmat lens F/6.8, sunk mount, 
deep hood, focal-plane shutter, speeds to 1-1,000th 
and time, outside adjustments, revolving back, 
back screen, 3 double slides; [то тоз. 
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}-pl. Butcher’s Minimum Cameo folding, rising 
and cross front, reversible finder, Zeiss Unar F/6.3 


double anastigmat, Auto. shutter, 1 second to 
I-100th and time, back screen, 3 slides, and case ; 
brand-new; £7 тоз. 

}-pl. No. 2 Planex reflex, triple extension, rack 
focus, rising front, 64 in. Cooke Series II. F/4.5 
stigmatic, sunk mount, deep hood, focal-plane 
shutter, speeds to 1-rooth and time, outside adjust- 
ments, revolving back, back screen, 3 slides, canvas 
сазе: I2 175. ба. 

Р.С. Wunsche Minimal folding, double extension, 
rack focus, rising and cross front, reversible finder, 
Goerz F/6.8 double anastigmat, Compound sbutter, 
I second to 1-25о04Һ and time, auxiliary direct 
finder, back screen, 6 single slides, leather case; 


£11 105. 
P.C. Ensign roll-film, rising and cross front, 
reversible finder, Beck symmetrical lens Е/тт, 


Ensign Simplex Auto. shutter, speeds to r-rooth 
and time, hand release; brand-new; £3 ros. 64,” 

5 by 4 roll-film Sanderson, long extension, rack 
focus, universal rising and swing front, B. and L. 
Series II. rapid symmetrical lens F/8, Unicum 
fully speeded shutter, 1 second to 1-10oth and time, 
horizontal and vertical finders, canvas case, daylight 
loading; £4 19s. 6d. 
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No. 2 Stereo. Hawkeye, long extension, rach 
focus, pair of B. and L. rapid rectilinear lenses, 
Automat fully speeded shutter, т second to 1-1ooth, 
leather case; splendid condition; £6 6s. | 

Standard size Stereo. Weeno, В. and L. rapid 
rectilinear lenses, Kodak t., b., and i. shutter, day- 
light loading; splendid condition; £2 7s. 6d. 

3a folding pocket Kodak, rising and cross front, 
reversible finder, level, Goerz Dagor Series III. 
F/6.8 double anastigmat, Volute fully speeded 
shutter, daylight loading; £10. 

1-рі. Carbine roll-film, double extension, rack 
focus, rising and cross front, Zeiss Protar double 
anastigmat Series VILa Е/б.з, giving 8 in. in the 
combined and r4 in. in the singlets, Compound 
fully speeded shutter, 1 second to 1-250th and 
time, reversible finder, level, leather case; brand- 
new; {£16 16s. 

і-рі. Planex folding reflex, Goerz Dagor Series III. 
F/6.5 double anastigmat, sunk focussing mount, 
deep hood, rising front, self-capping focal-plane 
shutter, speeds to 1-1,oooth aad time, outside 
adjustments, revolving back, back screen, 3 slides, 
^lm-pack adapter, leather, case; £24 ros. 

5 by 4 Goerz folding reflex, Goerz Dagor F/6.8 
double anastigmat, sunk focussing mount, deep 
hood, Goerz latest self-capping focal-plane shutter, 
speeds % second to 5 seconds, back screen, 3 alu- 
minium-bound slides, film-pack adapter, leather 
case; as new; £28. 

4} by 6 Boots’ vest-pocket Sprite, К.К. lens F/8, 
speeded shutter to 1-100#һ, direct-vision finder ; 
{2 55. 

5 by 4 Shew Delta reflex, long extension, rack 
focus, rising front, skyshade, No. 5 Series I. 7.2 in. 
Beck-Steinheil  Unofocal anastigmat, sunk lens 
box, deep hood, focal-plane shutter, speeds to 
I-1,000th sec. and time, reversing back, screen, 
3 double slides; £8 ss. 

P.C, Goerz Autofoc Tenax, rising and cross front, 
Goerz F/6.8 Dagor double anastigmat, Compound 
fully speeded shutter, 1 to 1-250th sec. and time, 
hand and pneumatic release, iris, direct-vision 
finder, back screen, 6 single metal slides; £8 5s. 

}-pl. T.-P. Duplex Ruby reflex, triple extension, 
rack focus, Velos F/4.5 double anastigmat, sunk 
mount, skyshade, rising front, deep hood, Unit 
self-capping focal-plane shutter, speeds 1-roth to 


1-1,0004Һ sec, and time, outside adjustments, 
revolving back, back screen, 3 double plate-holders ; 
Í 19. 


]-pl. Ross Panros folding focal-plane, Ross Homo- 
сепітіс F/5.6 anastigmat, sunk focussing mount, 
direct-vision finder, rising and cross front, focal- 
plane shutter, speeds to 1-r,oooth and time, outside 


adjustments, back screen, 3 blockform slides, 
leather сазе; f13 178. 6d. 

P.C. Т.-Р. Ruby reflex, long extension, rack 
focus, 7 in. Ross Homocentric lens F/6.3, deep 


hood, Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, speeds 
to 1-1.000th sec. and time, outside adjustments, 
back screen, 3 double plate-holders ; {13 25. 64. 
63 by 31 Stereo. Planex reflex, long extension, 
rack focus, leather bellows, deep hood, focal-plane 
shutter, speeds to 1-1,000th sec, and time, outside 


adjustments, back screen, 3 aluminium-bound 
double plate-holders; {9 ros. | 
і-рі. Houghton's liex reflex, horizontal and 


vertical viewfinders, rack focus, Ilex К.К. lens F/8, 
fully speeded shutter, from 3 to I-IOOlh sec. and 
time, deep hood, magazine changing for 12 plates ; 
£3. 
> }-pl. Miral, reflex, long extension, rack focus, 
Busch Aplanat 6j in. focal lens F/6, iris, 2-way 
spirit level, deep hood, fully speeded shutter, 1-1oth 
to 1-1,000th sec. and time, back screen, 3 double 
bookform slides; splendid condition; £3. 

1-р!. Houghton's conical bellows Victo, triple 
extension, rack focus, rising, cross, and swing 
front, swing and reversing back, plumb indicator, 
Beck rapid symmetrical lens F/8, iris, brass turn- 
table, 1 bookform slide, rigid opogi £5 55. 

]-pl. Busch Model 8 free-wheel roll-film and 
plate, double extension, rack focus, reversible 
finder, Busch Detective Aplanat lens F/6, Susomat 
fully speeded shutter, І to 1-rooth sec. and time, 
I single slide; £3. 


Phone! 
5157 
AVENUE, 


Three minutes 
from the Bank, 


Telegrame: 


РМОТОТҮРІОС, 


94, LIME STREET, Е.С. == 


Branchee—26 & 28, King's Road, Sleane Square, S.W.3; 81, Aldersgate St., ЕСІ; and The Arcade, Bread Street and Liverpool Street, EC.2. Werks—Westmoreland Buildings, ЕС, 
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niformity 


and the other excellent 
qualities of 


CRITERION 
Self-toning Р.О.Р. 


are such as to ensure 
successful prints to the 
enthusiastic follower of the 
" Hobby Photographic " 
—successful prints with 
minimum effort, time and 
trouble. | 


And because time is so pre- 
cious in these days of stress, 
that brand of both paper 
and postcards must more 
than ever prove and demon- 
strate its indispensability. 


That, too, may be said 
of all other CRITERION 
lines; they are listed below. 
Will you bear them іп 
mind ? 


CRITERION £35 LTD. 


11, STECHFORD, BIRMINGHAM. 


CRITERION PLATES- Distinguished by their unequalled 
regularity and exceptionally quick, sharp and brilliant 
results. CRITERION P.O.P. & SELF-TONING P.O.P.— 
Papers of excellent quality—the former toning with less 
gold than any other, while the latter is the only self-toning 
paper to give theright P.O.P. purple colour. CRITERION 
NONSTRESS —Gaslight and Bromide — the developing 
paper that is entirely free from stressmarks, and upon 
which stressmarks cannot possibly be made. CRITERION 
VIGOROUS—A new and wonderful grade of Gaslight 
Paper that yields good prints from otherwise hopeless 
negatives. CRITERION CINEMATOGRAPH FILM 
STOCK — Superior in those photographic and wearing 
qualities which ensure the ' picture perfect." 


June ro, 1018 


ENLARGEMENTS, 


UNMOUNTED. P. S. MOUNTED. 


1/- 2/. 
1/3 2/6 
1/6 3/- 
ә/. 4/6 


Sepia-toned 25 % extra. 
Making copy negative, 1/- 
Cash with order. 
Prompt delivery. 


Postage extra. 
Highest quality. 


LONDON NEWS AGENCY PHOTOS, Ltd. 
46, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


HOLBORN 5966 (3 lines). 


Telephones { CITY 6524. 


NINTH EDITION. 


Enlarged to 738 Pages 
PRICE 7 [б NET. (ше) 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all 
Photographic processes and procedure yet published, 


— RES 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 
that the practical worker wants to know—Elementary, 
Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 


Special Contributions and Revisions by 


Е. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. A. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 

THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., 

C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. ° FRPS . 

А. Н. BLAKE, М.А. Е. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 

F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., W. ETHELBERT HENRY, 
F.R.H.S. С.Е. 


Edited by Е. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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Же | [Tne WEEKLY COMPETITIONS 


SN 
Grépn ШЕ 
“THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions аге for the benefit of all readers of this journal А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
* for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week.  Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are Ше chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. ach entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. DK . | а 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. | | m 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published іп this issue of “Тһе A. P." 
affixed to its back and properlv filled in. | | | | 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tug A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. | ЛИС | 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
e Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to С. F. Browne, London; S. Taylor, Keighley ; B. Wakeman, Langley ; 
Prior, 9, Lyndhurst Road, Highams Park, Chingford. (Title J. W. Jackson, Walkden; E. M. Hurst, Darlington; Miss Н. 
of print, “ Little Miss Prue.") Technical data: Plate, Welling- Winter, Sheffield ; A. B. Minshall, Streatham. 


И 


С) 


СА 


% a 


ton; exposure, 5 sec. ; lens, Cooke ; stop, Fj6; time of dav, Class II. 

noon, Мау; developer, azol; printing process, enlargement F. Walke-, Liverpool; Е. Wardle Aenddes- B; Hearne 

on C.C. bromide. | н | ET б Ж | ке : 
Woodford ; Capt. L. Derrick, Salop; W. N. Wynn, Wrexham ; 

The Second Prize is awarded to E. Н. Creese, 1, Whitchurch с E _ Й Р ; А 
| ; 2: E Sapper C. W. Clarke, Gloucester. 
Place, Cardiff. (Title of print, “ Each Stone and Each Stick.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington; exposure, ] sec.; stop, Class Ш. 


F/&; time of day, 3 p.m., May; developer, azol; printing The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 

process, enlarged on Kodak Roval, from vest-pocket negative. placed in Class 117. 
An Extra Prize is awarded to С. Philipson-Stow, Blackdown 

House, Fernhurst, Sussex. (Title of print, “ Horses Watering, BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


Mid-day.") Technical data : Plate, Wellington; exposure, The Beginners' Prize is awarded to E. L. Gonzalez, 83, Lad- 
1-32nd xit. stop, F/8; time of day, noon, March; developer, broke Grove, London, W. (Title of print, “ An Interesting 
azol ; рилип p C Kodak bromide. Е Story.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington; exposure, 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to E. W. Brooks, 4, Ferndale t-30th sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, Е/5.6 time of day, 3 p.m., 
Road, Clapham. (Title of print, " Satan"—table-top photo- September; developer, rytol; printing process, Wellington 
graph.) Technical data: Plate, N.F.; stop, F/6.3; six Enammo-bromude enlargement. 
inches m'gnesium ribbon burnt below line of table-top; deve- 
lope:, amidol; printing process, bromide enlargement. Beginners’ Class. 

E. A. Wilford, Northallerton; Н. V. Hancock, Beeston ; 
H. C. Price, Sidmouth; B. M. Le Grice, Stowmarket; Rev. 
J. D. Ross, Codford ; Mrs. Poppleton, Pontefract ; A. Sherwin, 
Taversall; R. Anspach, Torquay; A. S. Warner, Woodgate ; 
J. Walsh, Church; H. R. Marrit, London; W. N. Wynn, 
Gresham; T. E. Gill, Coventry; W. M. Wright, London; 
Miss I. Hall, Preston; C. J. Roome, Northampton; Н. V. 
Cross, Neath; J. L. Glover, Sheffield; E. Conning, Barton; 

Class J. І. A. Baxter, London; Н. F. Carter, Portsmouth; A. К. 

J. B. Hall, Gloucester; Н. К. Clements, Brighton; A. E. Bullock, Liverpool ; F. W. Manning, Lowestoft ; H. W. Browne, 
Avent, London; А. Hanson, London; Н. E. Weller, Egre- London; Pte. Н. Addison, Brav; Т. С. Costford, Neath ; 
mont; F. Bolton, Acomb; С. J. Abrahams, London (2); Ғ.Н. Cox, Gillingham; T. D. Hitherington, Liverpool; J. С. 
А. Н. Garmston, Bristol ; C. A. White, Newport ; Е. Н. Southam, Portsmouth, London; І. A. Boxer, London; E. Е. Newland, 
Moseley; B. Peach, Sheffield; J. Pearson, Preston; A. ХУ. Monmouth; C. L. Heard, Bedford; Miss E. Cox, Nottingham 


Hon. Mention. 

E. C. Perry, London; Н. Warner, Hammersmith ; C. Gadsby 
Tho-pe, Belper; К. M. Philipson-Stow, Fernhurst (2); Е. 
Bolton, Acomb ; R. Dufour, London; W. Н. Reece, Waltham- 
stow; S. Nicholson, Grimsby; Е. Walker, Exeter; J. R. 
Bainb idge, Arklow; Н. Callender, London; №. A. Bramell, 
Durham; A. H. Garmston, Bristol; J. Edmondson, Parbold. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON, Таннын" | | BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. "ыдар ины 


[P е 
Prints must reach the office not later Avallabie until Prints must reach the office not Available until 
than the first post on Friday.. June 33, 1918. later than the first post on Friday. June 22, 1918. 


Title of Print 
| Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens, Stop. Time of Day. Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


Title of Print 
Particulars of Plate. Exposure, Lens, Stop. Time of Day. Date, 
Developer.and Printing Process 


DECLARATION — 1 hereby declare that I am a bona- fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph wa «done by me, and that 
1 have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name if a lady write Mrs. or Мі) 22..2.2............................... 


СИУ A А ыны дыны odi MEM pU ісі 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently 1агие stamped add:essed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible forloss or delay. 
State nere whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNr.kS' COMPETITION." 


that the whole of the work in the production of this photocraph was done by me. 
I agree to abide by the dccision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady. write Mrs. or Miss ....................... 
Address 


IMPORTANT.— Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
{з desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper ос envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for |: ss or delay. 


State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons oi any date can be used by 
Coionia! and Foreign Readers. 


INQUIRY COUPONS —Either or beth of the abeve Coupons must accompany Querie: on Pictorial, Technical, or other matters. 
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CAMERAS | 


Ross Lenses 


llave спа and жашыны 
a splendid reputation for quality. 


To establish a reputation is one thing: 
to maintain it is another. Ross Lenses 
have done both. They have established 
an unequalled reputation for quality 
and absolute reliability, with all classes 
of photographers, in all parts of the 
world, and they have maintained and 
. steadily improved that reputation 
throughout the whole of the 70 years 
they have been upon the market. 
There are Ross Lenses for every 
branch of photography, and no matter 
what class of work you undertake, you 
cannot achieve the maximum of suc- 
cess unless you use a Ross Lens. 


Our Catalogue will be sent 
post free on application. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, 
Ross Ltd., LONDON, S.W. 


HORNTONPICKAR 


STAND CAMERAS 
REFLEX CAMERAS 
HAND CAMERAS 

POCKET CAMERAS 


ROLLER-BLIND SHUTTERS 
T-P & M.C.C. ENLARGERS 


THORNTON-PICKARD, LTD., ۸ Trinonam — 


Productions. 


LIGHT FOLDING POCKET CAMERAS 


Finest Grade British Workmanship, 


THE “BABY” SIBYL 


TWO MODELS— 


For Plates and Film Packs, and for Roll Films. 
Takes English and Continental size Plates—2 5, x 13 in., 
iE ог 4.5x6 cm. Roll Films—Vest 
X 7. Pocket size obtainable anywhere. 


. Plate Model 8oz:. 
WEIGHT: Roll Film do. 15 з 


‚ Plate Model 3} х24х 
DIMENSIONS: Ro Fiimade. S XA XI 


for Plates or Roll Films. 
3} x 28 x 6} x 9 om. 


BN NEW SPECIAL SIBYL, 


for Plates or Roll Films. 


MAKE SURE of your Model 
by placing order NOW. 


completed in rotation as received. 


"Baby" Roll-Film Siby . 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, LTD., 
Box K, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W 


SHUTTERS 


i-p. NEW IDEAL SIBYL, - 


Present conditions compel ns to ask | 
indulgence of intending purchasers in : 
regard to deliveries. Orders will be : 


Price List sent at once, on request | 


June 10, 1918 
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“RAJAR” LABELS AND GUARANTEE. 


A demonstration recently arranged by the Arklow Photographic 
Association has in a striking manner confirmed our claim, of great 
latitude in working, for Rajar Gaslight papers. A number of samples 
of Rajar Gaslight paper were distributed to members some little time 
before the date fixed for the above demonstration; the “ Amateur 
Photographer " comments as follows :— 


“Тһе merit of this procedure lay in the fact that members had all an opportunity to test it 
for themselves, and compare their results with those of the demonstrator, obtained at the 
lecture. It was rather risky from the makers’ point of view, yet I am told the result was 
most interesting, as every conceivable method had been used, together with many kinds of 
developers. If the makers wanted any new proof of the latitude the paper gives they got it 
at the Arklow demonstration. The demonstrator writes that the results shown excellently 
illustrated the wonderful qualities of the Rajar paper, and, incidentally, the members found 
that hee faults in manipulation were of their own causing, and not from any defect in the 
materials. 


Obviously a paper of such sterling qualities gives general satisfaction 
amongst amateurs and professionals alike, and after one trial is sure to be 
constantly used.. 


All our Ranges of Papers and Cards are 
packed with distinctive labels, and every packet 
bears.the red seal guarantee of the makers. 


invite correspondence. 
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HELL HET ШИИТ 


FILMS, PLATES ¢ PAPERS | 0/00 0 0 ТШ ІШІ DIUI ІШІ 
6, MOBBERLEY.;.CHESHIRE 
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NEGATIVES == E = 
DO YOU STILL DEVELOP IN | E E 
THE OLD HAPHAZARD AND Lya Б 
DOUBTFUL WAY OF JUDGING BY ІШ | = E 
INSPECTION ? PLATES AND FILMS — | [а] [a] 
ARE MUCH TOO VALUABLE AND THE ш KINGSWAY. © 
RISKS TOO GREAT. Ш | E d 
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CORRECT DEVELOPMENT W ШЕ = 
| | The prints you need for “Tommy” 
¿| ||| or “Jack,” or to keep that promise 
A O І — |_| to a friend, will be easily produced 
— ||| and of the quality you want, if 

| 


they are made on 


GRIFFIN'S 
PAPERS. 


NOCTONA, 


the unrivalled paper for Amateurs, can 
be printed at any time, day or night. 
Furnishes superb prints with the 
minimum of trouble. 


GOLDONA, 


the Self-toning Paper of unequalled 
quality, prints quickly in daylight, 
and is fixed in plain hypo solution, 
without preliminary washing. Yields 
prints with exquisite tones. 


GRIFFIN’S also make P.O.P. and 


Bromide Papers and Postcards in all 
varieties. 


ШШ ИШИ ШИШ 


DEVELOPER L | 
Requires diluting with water only and is 
then ready for use with all Plates, == | 
Films, Lantern Slides and Papers. 
No other chemicals аге necessary. Шш 
A booklet is enclosed with each bottle, mi 
which includes the Azol Time and 
Temperature Tables. These show 
at a glance just how long to leave the 
plate or film in the Developer to ensure ii 
correct development and best results. 
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One 3 ounce bottle makes 75 ounces E 
Dish Developer 
or 
300 ounces Stand Developer. 


=! == ESI 
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OBTAINABLE OF ALL DEALERS. 
AZO LÛL vior — 
3 OZ. 1/9, B оз, 3/6 == 
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“Correct Development" booklet free on application. 
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Write for List No. 1. 
мы. GRIFFIN'S, тау 


EXTR 


Manufactured by — 
JOHNSON & SONS, ames 
Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd. LONDON, E.C.2, A 
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Speed is one of its good points: 
simplicity is another. But where 
Velox scores the most is in its 
ability to give excellent prints 
from negatives of widely varying 
quality. The rule to remember is— 


Vigorous for flat negatives 
— Soft for all others 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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O continue about “our” competition. I say 
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*our"—] rather think it should be “ту” 
competition, for when it came to developing and 
printing our efforts, Kit insisted that I should lend 
a hand with her's as well as my own. However, 
it was jolly good fun and the results as interesting 
as they were, in some instances, intimate. |. Cook's 

| зони little love scene with the gardener tickled Kit 
Ш: MANUS immensely, but Cook showed a certain lack of 
Deos [oon v humour. The Prize, of course, was the great 
: thing, and Dad did us handsome. What do you 
think it was ?—a Boots “ Auto "-Washer—just the 

very thing we'd been trying to save up for. Now 

we shall get along splendidly. They'll tell you 

below all about the ‘‘ Tank," as we call it. —Y ours, 


BOOT'S “AUTO -WASHER gives a positive change 
—alternately filling and emptying the tank, and draining the 
plates by an automatic ''see-saw " action as long as the water 
is running. Well made and provided with rack tor 12 plates. 


е . TE - x | | Requires no attention whatever. 
к "TE E MN —— e wn a NS Prices from 5/6 to 12/6 
ir | == ns) 
» PHOTOGRAPHIC 
t » 9 SECTION. 
45. 77» кууз Ihe Chemists 


600 Branches. 
Chief London Branch : 


3 | MES ШЧ! а REGENT STREET, LONDON, №. 1. 
х араба é 1 : Issued by Boots Pure Drug Со.. Ltd. +43 
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the 


INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of genera) 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 
MATION will be freely 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. | 

, > \ -SP x name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
p. ~ а д Cae Ae "— cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to 


AND 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
given, and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Риотоовлрніс News, 52, Long Acre, London, WC.2.and marked ‘Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Рок or Flare. 
(1) The enclosed print from negative which 
suffered from dark-room fog causing tbe circular 
light patch, etc. (2) How long is it safe to 
keep films in the camera without latent image 
deteriorating ? G. G. (Berkhampstead) 
(1) The light circular patch іп the 
centre of your print is due to a lens (not 
dark-room) effect called flare-spot. А 
strong front facing light is favourable 
in producing this effect, due to certain 
imternal reflections, etc., in the glasses 
of the lens. Its occasional] presence does 
not necessarily condemn the lens. (2) 
Plates have been kept years between 
exposure and development. Still, it is 
undesirable to kcep them longer than is 
really necessary, either inside or away 
from the camera. 


Magnesium. 
I have some magnesium. What is the best 
chemical to mix with it to make a flash powder ? 
Can you tell me a good book on magnesium 
light photography for beginners ? 

G. R. (South Shields). 
It is highly inadvisable for beginners 
to mix anything at all with magnesium. 

Flashlight mixtures call for caution and 

experience. The book for you is '' Mag- 

nesium Light Photography," by F. J. 

Mortimer, 18. 8d. post free from our 

publishers. | 


Depth. 
Can you please tell me how to calculate depth 
of focus for a з in. lens, allowing for disc of 
confusion 1-300th in. and F/8? 
K. J. S. (Tittensor). 
We must first find the hyperfocal 
distance for each stop, thus : 


о. 
— - in., Or 32194300 ít. — 28] ft. 
X I2 
or say 28 ft. 


When the lens is in sharpest focus for 
28 ft., then from half this (14 ft.) to 
extreme distance is not out of focus 
beyond the assigned limit (1-300th in.). 
Next to find the near and far limits 
when the lens is in sharpest focus for 
зау IO ft. Thus: 

28x10 280 


8+10 38 = 7X4 ог say 7 ft., for the near 
Sen 38 limit, and 


28х10 2ے‎ = 158, or say 15 ft., for the 
far limit. 

In this мау you can easily construct а 

table showing the near and far points 

for any sharpest lens-focus distance. 


Lens Casket. 
What will be the focus when uring 22 in. + 
14 in. at the back with то + 18 at the front ? 
etc. A. А. (Brixton). 
If we may assume the two back lenses 
22 and I4 are in practica] contact we 
get their combined focal length thus: 
22XI o8 
22-514 30 
Similarly the two front lenses, 10 and 18 
combined, give — 
Iox 18 
10-18 


These two results, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, we may call 64 and 81. We will 
now assume that these equivalent lenses 
are т inch apart. Our formula thus 
becomes— | 
64x 84 
6$+83-1 
or say 4 in. very nearly. You may 
reckon exposure to vary with the size 
(area) of the image, or the square of the 
linear magnification, or square of focal 
length. 


Intensification. 
Will you tell me if the enclosed negative can 
be improved by intensification ? etc. 
Н. 5. (Arnside}. 
The negative apparently is both under- 
exposed and under-developed, so that 
you have only got any record of the 
higher lights, while the lower half of 
the scale of tones is absent. Intensifica- 
tion can only add something to what is 
already present. It will therefore add 
nothing in the way of shadow detail or 
lower tones. 


6.5x8.5 _ 5.25 — 
65485-11 14 ^ 3947 


Developing. 
(1) Developing a strip of film by the “ see- 
saw " method for the usual time appears to 
yield under-development. (2) I have been 
given sore twenty-five years old film nega 
tives which are stained yellow. Can this be 
removed ? E. L. W. (Ealing). 


(1) There seems to be no reason why 
you should not give the see-saw method 
a little longer tine. (2) The age and 
colour prompt the suspicion of pyro 
stain. Why not try acid alum, for 
instance? e.g., an ounce of common 
alum (powdered) and a pint of hot water. 
When the alum is cold, and solid dis- 
solved, add 1 drm. of hydrochloric acid. 
First soak the old stained negative for 
an hour in cold water, then try the acid- 
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alum bath, and allow plenty of time. 
Finally wash the negative for half an 
hour. 


Lens, Ete. 
I have a Goerz Doppel anastigmat Series III. 
115 mm. Is this F/4.5? What is it especially 
designed for, and, roughly, its value? The 
shutter is а poor one. ere had I best go 
for a new one? There are three stops; how 
can I find out the size? Where can I get a 
portrait attachment? etc. 
A. W. H. (Netley). 


Roughly, you may take 44 in. as 
equivalent to 115 mm. The  Dagor 
anastigmats are listed to work at F/6.8. 
We can venture no opinion as to the 
sale value of apparatus. For a new 
shutter, also portrait attachment, try 
any of the leading firms, e.g. Ross, Taylor, 
Aldis, etc., or Houghton’s, Butcher, 
Griffin, etc. Measuring stops, etc., vide 
Novice page in our issue April 22, 1918. 


Lens. 


(т) Lens focussed upon “ infinity,” distant 
objects less sharp than nearer ones, sharpest 
being at 40 ft. Is this what is called hyper- 
focal distance? (2) By placing lens some- 
what nearer, distant objects appear sharp. 1% 
this real infinity? (3) Is this better for 
distant landscape for еер. 
` . P. (Belgium). 


(т) Yes, you may say that the hyper- 
focal distance is the nearest point which 
can be in sharpest focus while the 
extreme distance is not out of focus 
sufficiently to be noticed. This, of 
course, depends on the eye of the observer, 
or the degree of out-of-focus effect per- 
missible. (2) When extreme distance 
or infinity is in sharp focus the lens is 
then the nearest possible to the image. 
This is the real infinity position. (3) 
For distant landscape only, doubtless 
this is the best position. - i 


Lens. 


What is an aplanat? How does it compare 
with an anastigmat? etc. 
D. W. A. (Portsmouth). : 


In an ordinary one-glass lens the 
central and outer parts do not focus the 
image at the same place. This defect 
is termed '' spherical aberration." When 
this defect is overcome the lens can 
then be used at full aperture, and is said 
to be aplanatic (a planet is a wandering 
star amid fixed stars). Also a one-glass 
lens does not bring light ravs of different 
colours to the same focal-image plane. 
When this is corrected the lens is said 
to be achromatic (without colour error). 
The modern aplanat is corrected both 
for spherical and chromatic aberration. 
In the older forms of lens, rays passing 
obliquely through the lens did not bring 
into focus horizontal and vertical lines 
simultaneously, i.e. one or other was 
blurred. When this is corrected, the lens 
is termed stigmat, anastigmat, holo- 
stigmat, i.e. free from or corrected for 
stigma, i.e. blur or astigmatism. 


Keeping Properties. | 
How long will unexposed, also exposed. and 
undeveloped, plates keep without deteriora- 
tion ? P. J. S. (Kent). - 

No fixed time in either case. We have ` 
used some plates that have been in our 
keeping fully ten years with excellent 
results; also we have found other 
plates sadly deteriorated within the 
year. We know of cases where exposed 
plates have been kept years before 
development yielding good results. But 
long keeping before or after exposure is 
highly undesirable. 


"AL 
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from the restric- 
tions ard difficulties caused by the war and the 
various “ Orders ” issued by the authorities. Probably 
the newspaper world has suffered more than any other, 
owing to the drastic restrictions of the paper supplies 
of the country and the abnormal increase in the cost 
of all kinds of paper. In addition, the increase in 
wages paid to all connected with the printing trade 
has very considerably added to the cost of producing 
all printed matter. These difficulties are increasing 
month Бу month, and the immediate future holds no 
prospect of improvement. 

As already announced, we have therefore disposed 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News to Messrs. Iliffe and Sons, Limited, who аге 
proposing to issue it in future in combination with 
Photography and Focus, as announced by them else- 
where in this issue. At the same time we have trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Iliffe the whole of our other photo- 
graphic publications, including Photograms of the Year ; 
and on and after to-day’s date all communications 
referring to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER or its allied 
publications should be addressed to Messrs. Iliffe and 
Sons, Ltd., 20, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 

The name of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Editor 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and of Photograms 
of the Year, has been well known and respected for 
many years in this country and in all parts of the world 
in connection with our paper, and particularly with 
the advancement of pictorial photography, the London 


А TO ALL READERS OF 
8) “THE AMATEUR | 
{ыг PHOTOGRAPHER? f 


є “2. oN 


Salon of Photography, and all matters of progress with 


the camera, and he has established a close personal 
relationship with his readers. The position attained 
by THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER with regard to 


pictorial photography has been strengthened and 
extended under Mr. Mortimer's editorship, and while 
deeply regretting that, owing to war conditions, our ten 
years’ pleasant association with him as Editor of our 
photographic publications now comes to an end, we 
are glad to learn that he will continue to be associated 


. with the editorship of the combined publications, where 


his work, abilities and influence will have full scope ; 
our good wishes go with him, and we feel sure that 
he will continue to have the hearty support of all 
readers. 

It is over thirty-three years since we began to publish 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and it is with much 
regret that we sever the amicable business relation- 
ships that have existed for so many years between 
our readers, our advertisers, the newsagents, and our- 
selves. The war has been raging for nearly four years, 
and this amalgamation of photographic journals is 
one of the direct results of the world conflict. 

The present issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
is the last for which we shall be responsible. The com- 
bined publication will be called THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHY, and 
will be published at 3d. per copy. “Subscribers who 
have paid in advance will continue to receive the 
combined publication until their present subscriptions 
expire. | 

All payments due by or to us for goods or publica- 


tions supplied up to and including June ro will be 
dealt with by us. 


HAZELL, WATSON & ViNEY, Lp. 


June ro, 1918. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Amalgamation 
“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER" 


has been accquired by lliffe & Sons, Limited, propnetors of 
"PHOTOGRAPHY & FOCUS,” and, in future, the two journals 
will be amalgamated, with the title. of | | 


` THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
and Photography. 


Co 
Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The rates for direct subscriptions to “ The 
Amateur Photographer and Photography ” will be 
One Year. 6 Months 3 Months. 
Home - 15s. 24. 7s. 7d. 3s. 10d. 
Abroad 17s. 44. 8s.8d. 4s. 4d. 


In the case of existing subscriptions to “The 
Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
the combined journal will be posted each week 
until the date of expiry, notice of which and 
application for renewal instructions will be duly 
sent to each subscriber. 


Where readers are already subscribers to both 
“The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News ” and “ Photography and Focus," the com- 
bined paper will be sent until the total of the 
unexpired period of the fwo subscriptions has been 
reached. - 


All communications relating to ' The Amateur 
Photographer and Photography” should be 
addressed to 


| ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 
. 20, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, Е.С.4. 


The First Issue of the 
combined journal will 
appear on WEDNESDAY 
(JUNE 19th). 


G HE leading characteristics which have con- 
duced to the success of the respective papers, 
will be maintained, and while a considerable saving 
of paper will be effected by the amalgamation— an 
important matter in view of the present shortage— 
it is hoped that readers will benefit by the arrange- 
ment, insomuch as they will obtain in the one 
journal the principal features that have hitherto 
appeared in the two. 


Readers should bear in mind that, owing to 
Government action restricting the distribution 


of papers, it is necessary to place a definite 
order with a newsagent, a | еч bookstall, 
or direct with the publishers ior copies to be 
reserved or delivered weekly. 


The AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
and Photography 


will be published 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. Price 8” 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADWERTISERS 


Й Va 
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SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. Latest date, 
9 a.m. Tuesday, 

Debosit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge ts made. 

Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 

WARNING.— Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 
deposit to theirvalue has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
а special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp.” 
in the paper. | 

Goods оп DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. | 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted. our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 

No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 
been disposed of. HAZELL, WATSON & УІМЕҮ, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS ЕТО: 1-plate Goerz- Anschutz Folding Camera, 
Autographic V. P. К. with Ross | fitted Goerz Celor F/4.8 lens, focal-plane 


Homocentric lens F/6.8, and portrait | Shutter, giving speeds up to 1-1,200th 


attachment, £6. Marion Soho Reflex, | Of а second, 2 d. d. ше, E 
l-plate, Zeiss F/6.8 lens; £14.—No. 2. ECC р | Pembridge 
7 ج‎ . , э 
4,324, 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. Square, London, W.2. 
i-plate Mascot Boxform, good condi- 
tion; 8s. 6d.—S. Murray, 31, Kirke's | 
Road, Lancaster. ENLARGERS, ETC. 


New Special Sibyl, Xpres Е/4.5, 6 For sale, Express Adjustable Daylight 
d. d. slides, release, leather case; (19; | Enlarger, ]-plate up to 12 by 10; per- 
approval, deposit.—Anderson, 140, Idle | fectly new; cheap.—Law, Eiffel Place, 
Road, Bradford. Maudlin Road, Totnes, Devon. 


‚ à- plate Brass-mounted Focussing Maga- 
ало ашаа. Í1.—Moss Bank, Maccles- VARIOUE 

Kodak 5 in. Film Developing Tank, 
complete; absolutely new; unused; 
20s.—Davis, 105, Kensington Road, 
Southport, Lancs. 


CHARLES BAKER. 


ESTABLISHED 1765. 


Cinema and 500 ft. of Film; 305.; 
sacrifice.—41, Martin Street, Bermondsey, 
S.E. 


16/44/w. 5% х 3j Goerz Film-pack Adapter, 
fit ^r E кк eh 1 E ix imc 

18/3/4. 1-pl. m-pac ap and focus- 
sing screen for No. 3 PPK: 128. 64. 

1/44/4. 5x4 Double Dark Slide, for Adams’ 
Міпех or Videx; 58. 

2/44/4. Ml Isochromatic Filter, x in. dia- 
meter ; 

5/44/4. Extension Adapter, for 44x6 cm. 
camera; $i Is. 
a Extension Adapter for 3} x 2} camera ; 


New. 334} Single Metal Slides, various 
fittings; each 28. 

11/44/4. 6} x41 Focussing Sereen, with 
hood, for Goerz-Anschutz; Ts. 6d. 

315/2/4. ü" and j-pl. Metal Retouching 

К: 75. 64. 


2/43/8. Dark-room Lemp, for gas; 7s. 64. 

153/19/4. sixat Ernemann Changing Box, 
for 12 plates; £1 78. 

32/42/w. .5-fold Very Light Wooden Tripod ; 
17s. 64. 


10/43/s. 4$ x6 cm. Single Metal Slides ; 
each 26, 
25/43/3. Solid Leather Camera Case, lined 
baize, 7 хто%х5; 81 5e. 

317/12/4. i-pl. М. and 6. Changing Box ; 
£1 56 


Continued on page 10 (Supp.) 


(MEW CAMERAS 
ls ""FOR OLD "Bj 


We are prepared to take old Cameras 
іп part payment for New or Second. 


hand Cameras, etc., of any make, the 
difference in price. if any, being paid in 
cash or on an Éxtended Payment 
System, acknowledged to be the most 
liberal ever offered. 

Write for particulars. 


INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


THE SERVICE CO, LTD. 289, 292, 
293, High Holborn, London, Ww.Q.t 
Telegrams: "Admittedlv, London." 

Telephone: Holborn 6430. 


33/4314. ei 1-pl. D. D. Slides, Goerz pattern ; 
each 124. 64. 

25/40/w. Stereoseopie Roller-blind Shutter; 
12s. 64. Adapters for various-size plates; froin 
6d. each. 

14/43. 4 D. D. Slides for 9x12 cm., and 
carriers for }-pl.; £1 is. 

We have various other sundrics in stock, 
including leather and canvas camera cases. 
Drop us a line stating requirements, and we 
will quote if we can supply. 

PLEASE NOTE, if article is not approved of we 
return deposit in fuil on receipt of same. We 
do not ask you to purchase anything else to 
Value. 


CHAS.BAKER, 244, High Holborn, London, М.С. 1 


Development & Developers 
By GEO. E. BROWN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1/6 net. Postave 2d 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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Sands-Hunter's Shop Talk. 


Illus. courtesy af U.S.A. Liberty Loan Department. 


Boys We See 
in the Strand. 


"DE above sketch is of a typical Ameri- 
can visitor of a type now becoming 
very familiar in the neighbourhood of 
Bedford Street, Strand. 

Аз we see these clean-cut fellows we 
sometimes think of the fact that human 
nature is much the same the world over. 

This American sailor-boy has at home, 
probably, a little sister just like yours, or 
like your little daughter. Think, for a 
moment, of that English child you love. 
Is she to grow up in a better and finer 
England, free from the horrors of war, and 
from all the brutalities which are being 
imposed upon free countries by the 
Germans? These American boys are fight- 


ing for her! 
n't you want to lend a hand ? 

Think of all the little children you know. Millions 
oi Midas um fellows vd Pal Nations are now 

ghting valiantly, giving the » dying gallantly, so 
that the little ones of the free nations may live on into 
a fair and happy future of Freedom. 

Will you lend these brave boys a hand ? 

Is not a free England worth fighting for? 

If you agree that it is, here is the question that 
confronts amateur photographers at this present 
time : 

If you have any photographic apparatus of a saleable 
character, which you do not use, you could lend a hand 
to the brave young fellows who are giving their lives 
Pen ing for us АП. Are you willing to а hand? It 
need not cost you one penny piece of your present 
spare cash. ell, are you willing ? s 

If you have spare apparatus, will you keep it merely 
to look at and admire ; or will you turn it into instant 
money and put that money into War Loan ? 

You can take a strong hand in the present great 
War, and yet you need not spend a penny of present 
cash. Send your spare cameras to Sands-Hunter’s and 
we will at once remit you real money. 

Sands-Hunter's were the first to suggest Cameras 
for War Loan, and this old-established House is the 
best “© payer '" in the entire Trade. 

Sands-Hunter's are paying the highest prices ever 
offered to amateur photographers for second-hand 
apparatus. If you are keeping apparatus or anastig- 
mat lenses idle, merely “ admiring " them, do turn this 
useful stuff into instant action. Turn it into MONEY. 

This week we specially want the following : 
NEWMAN AND GUARDIA ROLL-FILM BABY 
SIBYL; also PLATE MODEL. Also any 4.5 x 6 cm. 
CAMERAS, 33x24 FOLDING PLATE, ROLL- 
FILM, OR REFLEX CAMERAS. 


Cheque-getting Form and Folder of Full Details 
SEND 


ir ro SANDS 
HUNTE tar 


3J7, Bedford Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Here are some wonderful Bargains culled from our New 
List. We have hundreds of others quite as rem:rkable, 


you want here, write for 


the List. Everything is sent carriage paid, and purchase 
money is returned іп full if article is not approved of. 


16044. 3} by 2} Uno Cameo Camera, fitted with 
Aldis Uno anastigmat F/7.7 lens, and Lukos II. 
speeded shutter, stirrup rising front, complete with 

; brilliant finder, spirit level, and 2 slides; splendid 
it. condition. Price £6 ба, 

: 16046. 4-рі. Junior Sanderson Stand Camera, 
triple extension, reversing and swing back, turn- 
table, etc., fitted with Busch rapid symmetrical 
lens F/8, and Thornton-Pickard time and instan- 
taneous roller-blind shutter, with T.-P. time valve, 
complete with 3 d. d. slides, bookform pattern. 
Houghton’s envelope adapter, and 12 envelopes, 
baize-lined canvas case, and threefold tripod ; 
splendid condition. Price £7 77s. 

16047. іррі. Кой-біп or Plate Camera, fitted 
with extra rapid Aplanat lens F/8, and speeded 
shutter, rising front, brilliant finder, and spirit 
level; splendid condition. Price 59s. 64. 

16049. ірі. Folding Klito Camera, stirrup front, 
rack focussing, fitted with Aldis Plano anastigmat 
No. 2 lens F/6.8, and speeded shutter, complete 
with x slide. Price £4 108, 

16050. ірі. Folding Klito Camera, stirrup front, 

: fitted with Rectimat symmetrical lens, and t., b., i. 
| shutter, complete with т slide; splendid condition. 
| Price 438. 114. 

16053. 2j in. Folding Ensign Camera, for roll- 

} by 2%, stirrup front, fitted witb Plutar 
extra apid Aplanat lens F/8 and Ensign Simplex 
speeded shutter; splendid condition; practically 
as new. Price 43a. 114. 

16054. Хо. fa Folding Pocket Kodak, for roll- 
films 2% by 41, closed front. Price 434. 116. 

16056. No. За Folding Brownie Camera, (ог 
postcard size roll-films, late model, non-Autographic, 
practically as new. Price 39s. 11d. 

16057. No. 1а Folding Pocket Kodak, for roll- 
films 2% by 4}, fine К.К. lens, late model, non- 
Autographic; practically as new. Price 59s. 64. 

16061. }-pl. to 1/1-pl. Folding Daylight Enlarger, 
with bellows and focussing adjustment, fitted with 
fine R.R. lens, by the London Stereoscopic Co., 
complete with slide; splendid condition. Price 


4. 

16062. Vest-pocket Kodak Special latest Anto. 
model, fitted with Kodak anastigmat F/6.9 lens, 
complete in case; splendid condition. Price 

1 £5 158. 

16067. Goerz Vest-pocket Tenax Camera, fitted 
with Goerz Dagor F/6.8 lens, and fully speeded 
shutter, direct-vision viewfinder, film-pack adapter, 
and 3 slides in case. Price £9 9s. . 

16068. No. la Kodak Junior, fitted with Bausch 
and Lomb R.R. lens and speeded shutter, latest 
Auto. model, takes roll-films 2% by аф, complete 
in baize-incd canvas case; splendid condition. 
Price £3 10s. 

16069. No. 2 Ensignette Camera, for 3 by 2 roll- 
films, complete in velvet-lined leather case ; splendid 
condition. Price 37s. 11d. 

16082. No. 1 Kodak Junlor, latest Auto. model, 
fitted with Kodak anastigmatic Е/7.7 lens, and 
speeded shutter; splendid condition. Price 


£3 19s. 64. 


> : Why  Develo 
Developing. у ova Nec 

| “ tives? We сап do them for you quickly 

and efficiently and get the very best results 
from each. Sparkling Negatives. Brilliant 
Prints. Urgent work should be prepaid. 


4 PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 


16072. і-рі. Double-extension Stand Camera, 


turntable, fitted with fine R.R. lens and T.-P. 
roller-blind shutter, complete with focussing screen. 
swing and reversing back, 3 slides, and velvet- 
lined leather case, threefold tripod. Price 82 178. 6d. 

16071. }-pl. Magazine Camera, fine achromatic 
lens, and speeded shutter, complete with magnifiers 


‚апа sheaths. Price l@s. 114. 


16074. Aldis Lens No. 2a, 6j in. focus, F/6.3. 
in Goerz fully speeded Sector shutter, lens slightly 
chipped. Price £2 193. 64. 

16080. }-pl. Folding Camera, for roll-films or 
plates, fine RR. lens, Unicum shutter and 3 slides. 
Price £2 54. 

16079. No. la Folding Pocket Kodak, fine achro- 
matic lens, t., b., i. shutter, old model, complete in 
tan leather case. Price £2 3a. 114. 

16087. No. la Auto. Kodak Janior Csmena 
fitted with Bausch and Lomb R.R. lens, and speeded 
shutter; splendid condition. Price £2 1 

16091. No. la Foldi Kodak, latest’ Auto. 
model, fitted wfth Bausch and Lomb R.R. lens 
and speeded shutter, complete with brilliant finder 
and leather case, Price £2 15e, | 

16094. Ер. Ensign Popalar Reflex Camera, 
fitted with Cooke Luxor anastigmat lens F/4.5 and 
focal-plane shutter, giving speeds up to r-r,oooth 
part of a second, rack rising front, reversing back 
complete with 3 slides. ce 611 15s. 

16095. }-pl. Folding Camera, fine rapid achro- 
matic lens, and t., b., i. shutter, stirrup rising front, 
complete with т slide; practically as new. Price 
35s. 11d. 

16100. 3% by 2% Folding Pocket Ernemann 
Camera, double extension, rising front, fitted with 
Blitz double anastigmat F/6.8 lens and fully speeded 
Compound shutter up to 1-25oth part of a second, 
complete with direct-vision viewfinder, 3 slides, and 
leather case. Price 65 58. 

16105. 3) by 2% Planex Reflex Camera, rack 
focussing, fitted with Blitz double anastigmat 
F/4.8 lens, and focal-plane shutter, revolving back, 
complete with 3 double dark slides. Price £8 8s. 

16108. No. 4a Spera Folding Kodak, for roll- 
films or plates 6} by 4}, fitted with B. and L. 
Zeiss Tessar F/6.8 lens and fully speeded Velosto 
shutter up to r-3ooth of a second, rack focussing, 
rising and cross front, direct-vision and brilliant 
finders, also fitted with focal-plane shutter, giving 
speeds up to r-1,000th of a second, complete with 
plate adapter, focussing screen, 2 d. d. slides, film- 
pack adapter, and leather case. Price £16 162, 

I6116. Ері. Tropical Sanderson Hand or stand 
Camera, triple extension, all movements, reversing 
back, fitted with Beck convertible double Aplanat 
F/7.7 lens, and Automat fully speeded shutter, 
brilliant finder, and spirit level, complete with 
Mackenzie-Wishart daylight slide and 12 cnvelopes, 
iu leather case. Price £10 10s, 

16118. tp. Folding Cameo Camera, fitted with 
Beck К.К. lens and Lukos 11. shutter, stirru 
front, rising and cross movement, coinplete witb 
focussing screen and 2 slides; practically as new. 
Price $2 115. 64. 


The 
Camera House 


84, High Street, 
SHEFFIELD 


(Susplemens) 9 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE— 
continued from page 8 (Supp.) 


ГНЕ BEST MARKET to Buy, Sell, or 

Exchange Photographic Apparatus. 
Large selection of reliable Apparatus 
always in stock, supplied on liberal 
approval terms. Write stating require- 
ments to The Westminster Photographic 
Exchange, Ltd., 110, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1, and III, Oxford Street, М.І, 
London. 


ERASCOPE Stereoscopic, 45 by 107, 
Camera, R.R. lenses, prism, finder 

and level and 6 slides; in good condi- 
tion; price £4 105.—С/о C. E. Newton, 
40, Great Pulteney Street, Piccadilly, 


W.I. 


45 by 107 Stereo. Blocknote, fitted 
with anastigmat lenses, 6 slides, in case, 
and purse; in very good condition; 
price /7 10s.—As above. 


45 by 107 Zeiss Polyscope, fitted with 
single lenses, 6 slides; in new condi- 
tion; 45s.—As above. 


l-plate Focal-plane Reflex, deep hood, 
revolving back, silver - surface mirror, 
3 double slides, F/6 lens, in nearly new 
condition, а теа! strong serviceable 
instrument; {6 105.;  bargain.—4As 
above. 


Several good R.R. Lenses and Wide- 
angle for sale, cheap, as new, from 
12s. 6d. each.—As above. 


l-plate Ensign Reflex, 3 double slides, 
no lens, in thorough good working order 
and condition, suit press photographer ; 


£12 IOs. ; cost nearly double.—As above. 


Anz d 


DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. 
Any size up to Postcard .. 1d. each. 
Prints and Postcards ... ... ld. , 


Special Prices to Trade and for large quantities. 
Prompt dispatch. List free. 


MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON 


c ANI E КА < SOLD 


ЕХСНАМСЕО. 
CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS PIST FREE, 


т WESTMINSTER 


PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANCE,L? 


Il. OXFORD STREET, 
As, у/стоя/Аа уле r, LONDON. 


atkins’ 


B ee Meter. 


STOP - WATCH METERS, TIME 
TANKS, MANUAL. 
Send for “Meters and K ethods.” 
WATKINS METER CO, HEREFORD 
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LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO, LD., 
SECOND-HAND DEPARTMENT. 


AMERAS, LENSES, ENLARGERS 
BOUGHT, SOLD or EXCHANGED. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sixty years’ 


experience and reputation. 


ROSS W.A. CONCENTRIC ANAS- 
ТІСМАТ F/16, 9 in., a remarkable lens, 
giving perfect definition, as new, most 
useful for professional or amateur ; 
bargain, £3 7s. 6d. 


No. 4 PANORAM KODAK, latest 
model, fitted Ross Homocentric F/6.8, 
a charming camera for pictures 12 by 4, 
vertical and horizontal lens, gives full 
exposure in all lights and with perfect 
definition ; price £6 15s.; special bar- 
gain. 


5by4 Press model GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ, 
3 slides and case, fitted Goerz Dagor 
F/6.8 lens, shutter speeds 5 secs. to 
I-I,000th, most useful type of camera 
for general work; price £7 155. 


GOERZ MONOCULAR PRISMATIC 
FIELD GLASS, x 12 magnifier, complete 
in case, most useful glass; bargain 
{4 158.; excellent field of view, with 
perfect definition. 


63 by 3} STEREO. FOLDING 
CAMERA, polished walnut, all neces- 
sary movements, rack focussing, fitted 
with an excellent pair of B. and L. 
lenses, and Auto. shutter, speeds 1 sec. 
to 1-100th, 3 best double slides, all as 
new, à practical camera giving 15% class 
results; price £6 rss. 


5by 4 (Soho model) ARTIST REFLEX, 
fitted with Goerz Dagor F/6.8 lens, 
3 best slides, and case, the premier 
standard reflex, absolutely dependable ; 
price {18 15s. Apparatus taken in part 
exchange. 


i-plate CORONET ENLARGER, new 
condition, all up-to-date movements, 
and perfect; fitted large-aperture B.B. 
portrait lens (excellent for cabinet por- 
trait work also); price complete 
£11 18s. 6d. 


1/t-plate double-extension brassbound 
FIELD CAMERA, ist class condition, 
3 double slides, R.R. lens, and case; 
excellent set at a low price; £3 тоз. 


}-plate POPULAR PRESSMAN RE- 
FLEX, as new, fitted Cooke F/4.5 lens, 
6 slides, and f. p. a. for daylight-loading 
film; thoroughly dependable; bargain; 
price {12 7s. 6d. Apparatus taken in 
part exchange. 


All goods sent on five days’ approval 
against remittance. Developing, Print- 
ing, and Enlarging. Highest class work 
only. Plates, Papers, Accessories. Car- 
riage paid on films and papers. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC СО., LD., 
3, Hanover Square, Regent Street, W.1. 


Telegrams: “ Ampho, Westo, London." 


June 10, 1918 . 


You are always 
safe in buying 


YTO 


The only SELF- 
TONING PAPER 
which never goes bad 
or discolours in any 
climate, however long 
it may be kept. 


All sizes and surfaces 
in the usual 8d. and 
1/8 packets. 


Sole Makers— 


KENTMERE, LTD., 
STAVELEY, WESTMORLAND. 
Send 3d. for our 80-page Booklet, 


"HINTS & WRINKLES" on 
Photographic: Printing. 


Ø WANTED. @ 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


5 by 4 Goerz-Anschutz Press Camera 
wanted; must be absolutely perfect; 
lowest price, full particulars.—Walshe, 
45, Cadogan Road, Fairview, Dublin. 


Wanted, }-plate Reflex, good condi- 
tion, with slides.—W. Lewis, 2, Carson 


-Road, S.E.21. 


Wanted, 34 by 24 Camera, first-class 
lens and shutter, preferably for films 
and plates.—Jones, 25, Campbell Road, 
Bedford. 


Wanted, Goerz Stereo. Binocular, com- 
bined camera and field-glass; state 
lowest price cash.—No. 4,323, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C.2. 


VARIOUS. 


Wanted, A. P., Julv 25, and August r. 
1800, or vol. containing. Offers.—No. 
4.325, 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


Wanted, ‘‘ Photograms of the Year " 
for 1915, paper cove7s.—Ellington Mar- 
tiraham, Wedderlea Drive, Cardonald, 
Glasgow. 


Wanted, Watson's Combined Finder 
and Telemeter, Adams’ Walking-stick 
Tripod, or very Light, Compact Tele- 
scopic Tripod, Adams’ View Meter.— 
Harris, 7, Broadway, West Norwood. 
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Registered for transmission to Canad: А br the Can: adian M: agazine | Post, and as second-class news matter in the United States 


PLATES д PAPERS. 
С 


Paget Self-Toning -— 


i NS 
( оруіпв 


is great enjoyment for 
Imperialists' evenings. 
| Little photo-copies of | 
illustrations, docu- 
| ments, poems, maps, 
sketches,photographs, 
ornaments’ designs— 
all have delightful 
uses when the prints 
are clear and con- 
trasty. Use only 
Imperial PROCESS 
plates. Keep a box 
always handy: 
Imperial PROCESS. 
COS 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 


£ Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (42 x 31), 4d. 


-PAGET TER: PLATE CO. Li. 


Wellington б Ward, Elstree, 


PLATES & PAPERS 
Sa 


PAGET GASLIGHT 


(GRAVURA). 
(Glossy, Satin, or Matt.) 
Sample den of either of these surfaces, 


24, At x 31. or 6x 4], 
4d. post det s in the United Kingdom. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE со, Ltd., 


The little Booklet, “Perfect Negatives and Prints, and How to Obtain Them." 
Write for а copy to ELLIOTT & SONS, 144. BARNET, HERTS. 


SCREENED 


CHROMATIC PLATES 


PORTRAITURE AND GENRE STUDIES 


FOR HOME 
Correct Colour - Values in Monochrome, 


without the use of any supplementary lens screen. 


FROM ALL DEALERS, AND 


ILFORD Limited, ILFORD, 


SX 
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Price "Price | Post- 
T st- | MOVING OBJECTS, The Photography of. | Net. | aee. 
Elementary and General Test Books. MT Dy DU ADOLPHE ABRAHANS, FR о. 1/6 | £d. 
DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, The. NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. New edition, revised! 7/8 | 6d. By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A. 1/6 | 2d. 
DEVELOPMENT MADE EASY. PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS 1/6 | 2d. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON .. 6d. | 1d. PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 
EARLY WORK IN PHOTOGRAPHY. The lilustrated Annual of Pictorial 
By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 1/6 | 2d. Photography Stiff paper 3/- | Sd. 
EXPOSURE, How to Ensure Correct. Ready in December. Cloth ... 4/- | 5d. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 6d. | 1d. | PICTURE.MAKING BY T HOTOGBAPHY: 
MOUNTS AND FRAMES, and ow tol- By H. P. ROBINSON . 3|- | 44. 
Make Them. | PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES 6 Photo- 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 1/6 | 2d. gravures 15} X11). 
NEGATIVES To Make Bad Negatlvesii Good By А. HORSLEY HINTON .. 6/- | 6d. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON . 6d. | 1d. | PORTRAITURE FOR AMATEURS WITH. 
OUT A STUDIO. 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER 64. | 1d. Ву Кеу. Е. С. Part I. (даваше ...| 1/6 | 2d. 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON TOUR . .| 6d. | 1d. LAMBERT, М.А. Part II. (Pictorial) . 1/6 | 24. 
HY, The Principles of Simple Parts I. and il. in one volume | 3/- | 4d. ` 
PHOTOGRAP 
PRACTICAL PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. Е 
By FRED W. SPARROW, R.N. 1/6 | 2d. By A. HORSLEY HINTON, Part І. 1/6 | 2d. 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S NOTE BOOK AND | Part II. 1/6 | 2d. 
CONSTANT COMPANION. Parts I. and 11. ап one volume -| S/- | 4d. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. ... .| 1/6 | 2d. BETOUCHING, The Art ot. 
PORTRAITUBE: Home Portraiture Made By J. HUBERT .. ы 1/6 | 2d. 
as е | 
Бу А HORSLEY HINTON ... ва. | за. БӘ S I: FILMS: How to P hoto- 
, By JOHN А. HODGES, F.R.P.S. ... 1/6 | 2d. 
Technical, Optics, Chemistry, &c. m 
p zs Printing Processes, Lantern Work, &c. 
CHEMISTRY FOR POOT OORATHERS 
By C. F, TOWNSEND М 11868 | 2d. | BROMIDE PRINTING. 
COLOUR-CORRECT PHOTOGRAPHY. - NE Ші Үн 
By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S.| 1/6 | 24. | СІМЕМАТОСВАРНҮ FOR AMATEURS. 
DEVELOPMENT AND DEVELOPERS. By LEONARD DONALDSON. " 1/6 | 2d. 
| By GEO. E. BROWN, F.I.C. d 1/6 | 24. | COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN 
SLIDES, How to. 
_ EXPERIMENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. Я By RICHARD PENLAKE ... 1/6! 2d. 
By CJ EEABER, RC Ss, 55 -| 1/6 2d. || ENLARGEMENTS, their Production and 
LENS, A First Book of the. Finish. 
By C. WELBORNE PIPER ... $/- | 4d By G. RODWELL SMITH 1/6 | 2d 
LENS, THE. LANTEBN, The, and ORT to Use it. 
By THOS. BOLAS, F.LC., and GEO. E. By GOODWIN NORTON and Ie 
BROWN, F.L.C. aro. 3/- | Sa BONNER . е 1/6 | 24. 
NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. LANTERN SLIDE MAKING. 
By Dr. E. KONIG, and E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S.| 3/- | 5d. Dy Reve Boe LAMBERT, М.А; 1/6 | 24. 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY, First Steps іп. жайы аат. осше сиш тышо: 
By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.H.S. 1/6 | 2d. maie rrocess. 
By ALFRED MASKELL and ROBERT 
. DEMACHY e: e a ҮЗ 9d. 
Art, Portraiture, Hand Camera Work, 4. PLATINOTYPE PRINTING. 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. O E кы ш 
Ву С. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.LB.A. | 1/8 2d. | PLATINUM TONING. 
| Ву LYONEL CLARK ... 1/6 | 2d. 
ART PHOTOGRAPHY, ногі Chapters оп. 
Ву Н.Р. ROBINSON. 1/6 | 2d P. O. P. 
CHITECTURE ( шалына t Edd л 1/6 | 2d. 
HIC AR 
ор By T. PERKINS, М.А. o). J6 | 5d HESS AND LANTERN 
MAGNESIUM LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. By C. WINTHROPE SOMERVILLE 
Ву Е. J. MORTIMER, Е.В.Р.5. ... 16 2а | ERPS шы мш мш зше оза | ШВ | 2: 
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Al. BACKGROUNDS, woodlands, land- 


scapes, interiors, conservatories, 
sketch grounds, clouds (designs 6d. 
allowed off order) —S. Hocking, Artist, 
Church, Lancs. 


— 


А | 
А --А SCHOOL of Pictorial and Tech- 


nical Photography. ‘Principal, John 
H.Gear, F.R.P.S. Individual tuition daily. 
Instruction in all branches of photo- 
graphy for Elementary, Technical, and 
Pictorial workers.—8, Nottingham Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park (two minutes Baker 
Street Station). 'Phone, Mayfair 3,796. 


N EARLY EVENING CLASS at the 
( Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
City (close to Aldersgate Street Station, 
Met.) on Wednesday evenings, 6.30 till 
8 o'clock, conducted by John H. Gear, 
F.R.P.S. Practical Photography for all 
purposes. Spring Term commences 
January о. Open to all. Three months’ 
tuition, inclusive fee ros. 6d. For parti- 
culars apply to the Manager of the 
Institute. 


NY WASTE NEGATIVES bought.. 


State quantities and sizes. We pay 
carriage.—Hunt and Co., 4, Elizabeth 
Place, Rivington Street, Curtain Road, 
EX. 


ACKGROUNDS! BACKGROUNDS !! 

Don't purchase until you have seen 

our beautifully illustrated, bright, artistic, 

big design lists. Send penny stamp 

postage. Aneducation. Prices to please 

all." Satisfaction guaranteed.—Pen berton 
Bros., Rishton, Blackburn. 


ACE Ew BACKGROUND, 8 by 6, 
The greatest value ever 

SO Just what you want. See mag- 

nificent list. Stamp.— Pemberton's, Rish- 

ton. 

\ 


INEMATOGRAPH FILMS. — Good 
variety, comics, dramas, interest, 
etc.; cheap bargains; list free. — 
“ Filmeries," 43, Manbey Street, Strat- 
ford, London. 
\HROMOGRAPH ENLARGEMENTS. 
— Beautifully coloured Enlargements 
from any photograph or negative: 20 by 
16, 7s. 6d. ; 24 by 20, 125. 6d. ; 30 by 20, 
18s., and discount. Unmounted Enlarge- 
Fog from copy, plates or films, B. and 
: 84 by 6}, Is.; 10 by 8, 15. 9d.; 
bs by 10, 2s. ; 15 by 12, 39.; 20 by 16, 
48.; 24 by 20, 6s. 6d. ind discount. 
Delivery, finished work within 14 days ; 
unmounted work in 7 days. Answers 
` to inquiries and quotations by return 
post.—The Yorkshire Die Stamping Co., 
Photo Enlarging Department, 12, Traíal- 
gar Street, Bradford. ‘Phone 3,397. 
Telegrams, Relief, Bradford. 
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SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


'OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or 
reduced: Quarter, 9d.; p.c., Is.; hall, 
Is. 3d.; postage, 3d. extra. — Furniss, 
“Тһе Studio," 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1894. | 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Line on Art Paper ; 20 

by 16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, rod. ; 12 by ro, 8d. ; 
IO by 8, ба. ` Plus 50 % advance. From 
copy, 8d. extra. | 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Line. Mounted and 
Finished with the Aerograph, 20 by 16, 
28. ; I5 by I2, 1s. 8d. ; 12 by ro, Is. qd. ; 
IO by 8, rs. Pius тоо % advance. 


ROEGE AND CO. — GERMAN 

Metol replaced by British MONOMET 
possessing all the characteristic active 
qualities of Metol. 1 lb. 60s., } lb. 155., 
I Oz. 35. 9d., subject to Trade discount. 
Trial } oz. Is., postage 2d. 


ROEGEL.'"—4A powerful, concen- 

trated Developer; requires dilut- 

ing with water only ; 3 oz. bottle sufficient 

to make 90 oz. Is. 6d., post free.— 

G. Droege, trading as Droege and Co., 

43, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, 
London, W.14. 


NLARGEMENTS.—S8} by 6}, rod.; 

іс By B, 16.5 12 by IO, 15. 30.; 

I5. by 12, Is. 8d. Developing, Printing, 

Copying, Lantern-slide Making, etc. Best 

work only. Charges moderate.—Percy 
Slater, Sawtry, Peterborough. 


| ae e anges — Unmounted : 84 
by 64, 1а. ; то by 8, 15. 1d. ; 12 by 
IO, 1s. 4d. ; I5 by 12, 1s. 11d. Mounted 
and spotted : 81 by 6}, 1s. 6d. ; 10 by 8, 
28.7 22 by 10,28. қас; 14 by I2, 4% 66; 
For sepia see ргісс list, post free.—E. L. 
Scrivens, 6o, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


——— س 


м BARGAINS.—' Honour and the 
Sword, 1,100 feet, 16s. 6d. ; “Мем 
* Paris Floods," 


Boarder," 200, 3s.; 


250, 35. 9d.; “Іп the Spider's Web,” 
250, 35. 9d. ; “ The Statue,” 500, 8s. 8d. 
" His Western Way," 1,000, 155. 


“ Aeroplane Elopement,” r,ooo, 155.; 
“ Dr. Pelle and Spanish Grandee," 800, 
145.;  ' Heredity,’’ 400, 65. etc. — 
" Olympia," 238, Upton Lane, Forest 
Gate, Е.7. 


EWSON'S make full-size Postcards 
e} from Small Negs., 2s. 3d. per dozen, 
postage free. — Jewson’s Photographic 
Works, King's Lynn. 


(Supplement) О 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. Assistants wanting Situations. 
Miscellaneous, ‘Professional, ard Trade Announcements. - 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


Three Words for 2d. Minimum 1з. 


ILYWNITE CLEARANCE SALE.— 
The number of goods left in stock :s 
getting low, and includes the following :— 
Bromide and gaslight papers and card- 
board, various sizes and surfaces. Large 
quantity of good quality c. d. v. and 
-plate mounts, border masks. Clearance 
package of mounts, 2s. Od. ; clearance 
package of papers, 2s. 6d. and 5s. Value 
guaranteed. Post paid.—Lilywhite, Ltd., 
Dunkirk Mills, Halifax. 


IL PAINTINGS & Miniatures Copied 

from- any photograph, also Oil 

Paintings for Reproduction.—' E. Н. 
Studios," 20, Cannon Street, Preston. 


‘ 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the 
world. If you want good, cheap 
P.O.P., Postcards, Plates, ett., send for 
catalogue and samples; free of charge.— 
S. E. Hackett, July Road, Liverpool, E. 


POSTCARD PRINTING. —Best result 
from each negative, on best gy 
cards, from Is. per dozen.— 
Thompson, 21, Horner Road, Sheffield. 


JOSTCARD PRINTING. — Bromide, 

matt or enamelled, 
115. per gross.. Best work only, and 
promptly despatched. Price list and 
samples free.—E. L. Scrivens, 60, Queen's 
Road, Doncaster. 


Р. 0). POSTCARDS and Gaslight, 

e 58.100; Self-tonings, 6d. ; 
72 pieces }-plate Self-toning paper, 2s. 6d., 
post free.—Martin, сини Southamp- 
ton. 


س — — 
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'TUDIO LAMPS, Shades, etc, made 
Û to Order.—A. Spencer, 62a, Myrtle 
Road, Leicester. 


THE GAME OF ` 


JU-JITSU 


For those who “have no time 
for games," those who live on 
Shipboard, for the Police, 
Special Constables, and those 
who have need of self-protection. 


BY 


TARO MIYAKE & YUKIO TANI. 


— ———— ——— 


WIIH NINETY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price 58. net; postage extra. 


MOS 


London: 52,L, ca ee 


Is. per dozen, 
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